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ROUTE. 

I  tRFT  Boaton  for  Liverpool,  you  remember,  early  in 
Uay.  1S52,  and  after  rest  from  a  weary,  sick  voyage,  1  started 
from  London  for  the  Continent,  —  crossing  the  Channel 
I'Bt  Dover  for  Calais,  and  passing  through  France.  Belgium, 
FPruuia,  Mecklenburg,  Hanover,  Hamburg,  to  Stettin  on 
r^e  Oder,  and  thence  by  the  Baltic  to  Cronstadt,  and  by 
the  Neva  to  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow  terminated  my  pro- 
gress in  Russia.  My  return  was  through  Denmark,  the 
Duchies,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Baden,  entering 
France  at  Btrasburg,  and  by  way  of  Nancy,  Epcmay,  the 
land  of  Champagne,  —  Chalontt,  Vitry,  &c.,  reached  Paris. 
You  will  see,  by  following  mc  on  the  map.  that  I  passed  up 
on  one  side  of  the  Continent,  returning  along  the  other, 
completing  the  triangle  by  the  almost  straight  liue  from 
Vienna  to  Paris.  My  wanderings  were  not  yet  over.  I 
left  Paris  for  the  South  of  France,  and  having  passed 
through  this  exquisite  portion  of  that  noble  state,  I  reached 
Bebobie,  "tlje  last  crumb  of  France,"  and  was  at  once  on 
the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Bidasoa,  which  iiuitca,  or 
•epsrates,  as  you  please,  France  and  Spain.  Here  on  the 
tMokfi  of  the  Bidasoa,  and  on  the  first  plank  of  the  bridge 
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stands  the  Frrnch  seutincl  in  tlic  natinniil  imifonn, 
there  oa  the  last  plank  of  the  same  biiJgc  stands  th« 
Spaaish  Sentinel  in  the  militarf  ilresa  of  his  nation.  Tha 
middle  plank  of  the  hridgc  ia  the  dividing  line  hote  of  two 
fjreat  nations.  As  1  walked  ncrosa  it,  with  one  foot  iK 
Franco  and  one  in  Spain,  the  though!  came  with  an  inten- 
sity of  interest  larelj'  felt  hefore,  that  this  almost  imaginary 
dividing  line,  and  which  the  rapid  river  changed  every 
moment,  gave  geographical  and  political  birth  to  two  grcai 
nations  as  opposite  to  each  other  in  language,  thought, 
habit,  everything,  as  if  mighty  oceans  rushed  hetiveen, 
the  everlasting  mountainB  separated  them.  After  six  weary 
days  and  nights  of  almost  uninterrupted  travel,  crossing  th» 
Pyrenees,  I  reached  Madrid  ;  then  visited  the  Escorial, 
soon  after  began  my  return  journey  to  France,  to  England, 
to  Scotland,  to  America.  In  how  few  words  have  I  sketched 
a  voyage  through  many  distant  empires,  of  various  language, 
different  governments,  and  customs,  M'hich  embraced  many 
thousand  miles  of  surface,  and  took  some  months  for  its 
completion ! 

LIFE   AT   SEA. 

Life  at  sea  is  a  perpetual  novelty.  Let  tlie  landamao 
go  to  sea  when  he  may,  it  will  always  be  new 
is  a  fragment  of  life  broken  off  at  both  ends.  The  sea  ii 
never  in  one  stay.  It  is  motion,  of  sea,  and  ship 
last,  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  directions.  Now  it  is  sideways, 
Anon  it  ia  plunging,  first  bow,  and  then  stern  ; 
height  of  the  madness,  the  ship  is,  as  it  were,  taken  bodily 
out  of  its  place,  as  if  about  to  change  sea  for  air,  and  then 
with  half  fall,  and  half  suction,  she  is  drawn  down  into 
the  depths  again.  I  shall  never  forget  an  Atlantic  night- 
Btorm  many,  many  years  ago.  'I'hc  ship  had  been  for  hours 
describing  all  sorts  of  antics.  Not  one  had  been 
and  nothing  remaiited  fur  her  to  do,  but  to  sink;   whea 
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f  siiilileni}'  she  hecarae    perfecllj-  still,  —  as  still    as  death, 

,   But  there  wus  on  deck  infinite  coafusioa,  —  rigfcin^;  falling, 

mpes  pulling,  nfficers  aivcaring.  speaking  trmnpel  in  full 

blast,   wind   ruaring.     What    had  happened  I   knew  not. 

Rejoiced  was  I  to  be  at  rest.     1  had  been  sea-sick  for  more 

tlum  twenty  dayR,   without  let  or  hindrance,    and  during 

is  present  storm,  worse  than  ever.     At  last  the  ship  sl«nd 

I  vtitl,  —  motiontuHS  —  in  the  midal  and  presence  of  a  terrible 

t  gals.     The  felicity  was  short,  very  short.     She  soon  began 

to  baa;;  away  again.     The   bulkheads  were  at  their  old 

work.  —  croaking,  stRuning,  groaning,  and  I  at  once  fell 

into  full  harmony  with  all  about  me,  and  was  the  sicker  for 

the  little  test.     An  officer  came  into  the  cabin.     "  What 

hat  hA))pened  ?  "  said  I.     "  Why  did  you  not  keep  her  atill 

ft  Uttle  longer  ?     I  was  having-  a  beautiful  time,  and  then 

Hw  old  story  carae  back  again,  motion,  motion,  motion, — 

indt,  sick,  sick ! "     "  Wo  have  been  in  the  trough  of  tiie 

HO,"  BMd  the  mate,  "and  if  we  had  not  got  headway  upon 

I  "her  at  once,  we  should  have  been  off  to  Davy's."     I  em- 

I  Jthatieally  sugtjested  to  him  that,  as  to  that,  1  should  quite 

1  lief  have  been  "  off  to  Davy's,"  as  where  1  was  then 

providentially  sojourning.     Sea  life  in  a  sailing  ship  is  the 

true  sea  life.     There  can  bo  no  mistake  about  ibis  to  him 

%tH>  tns  hocn  raaile  captive  by  its  terrible  power.     To  my 

I^Kxperienoe  it  ia  the  most  horrible  of  all  lives.     ■'  The  mercy 

I  Vt  die  waves ! "     A  wave  never  had  any  mercy ;  and  as  to 

''bowda  of  compaasiuu,"  this  phrase   means   little   more 

mh  a  setlicd    purpose    to    swallow   everything   in    their 

-a  ship,  a  man,  or  a  whole  crew,  making  to  these 

Is  "  not  the  smallest  difference  in  the  world.    To  know 

tat  ft  "sailing  ship"  realty  is.  just  look  at  one  from  ihe 

I  steamer.     Observe  her  movements.    Up  she  goes, 

1  again.     Then  amuses  herself  and  her  company, 

rs  especially,  with  a  roll ;  now  tacks,  now  keeps 

all  sorts  of  directions  ;    now  sailing  iceil   to  make 

jf — now  ru>rlh  for  southing,  as  aceras  to  her  the  most 
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diverting,  —  and  now  resting,  by  getting  into  the  trough  of 
the  sea^  as  if  weary  of  her  ridiculous  antics,  —  and  out  of 
the  trough  determined  to  behave  worse  than  ever.  You 
cannot  divest  yourself  of  the  idea  that  all  this  is  the  result 
of  a  demoniacal  will;  and  with  the  Bramin*s  faith  that 
there  is  a  spirit  in  everything,  you  feel  sure  she  is  possessed 
by  the  very  devil  himself.  How,  when  in  a  steamer,  have  I 
pitied  both  crew  and  passengers  of  such  a  craft,  when  at 
such  a  frolic.  There  are  then  lamentations  there,  and  harder 
things,  —  expressions,  I  fear,  savouring  more  of  strength 
than  of  righteousness.  Milton's  notions  of  the  infernal 
regions  seem  realized  aboard  a  sailing  vessel,  with  a  long, 
tough  head-storm.  The  whole  detail  of  such  a  life  is  essen- 
tial confusion,  perpetual  disorder.  Bracing  yards,  furling, 
and  unfurling,  springing  this,  breaking  that,  tearing  into 
ribbons  every  sail.  I  have  been  in  it  all.  Never,  never 
will  I  try  the  experiment  again. 

For  forty-seven  days  together  have  I  seen  and  felt  the 
unmitigated  and  unmitigable  horrors  of  a  sailing  ship  life. 
It  makes  me  tremble,  even  at  this  safe  distance,  to  think  of 
it.  That  first  voyage,  to  Europe,  was  made  in  the  good 
ship  Nancy,  of  at  least  two  hundred  tons  burden,  towards 
half  a  century  ago.  What  changes  have  been  made  in 
ships,  and  their  management,  I  know  not.  I  sp^ak  only  of 
the  old  time,  and  of  navigation  as  it  then  was. 

But  a  steamer  of  two  thousand  tons,  more  or  less,  burden, 
with  her  invisible  crew  of  one  hundred  or  more  men,  all  told ; 
and  only  heard  when  pulling  at  the  ropes,  in  the  chorus : 

Gheerly,  men, — cheerly,  men! 

And  what  a  pleasant  sound  was  it  to  hear  in  my  waking 
hours  at  night,  for  it  told  us  that  the  wind  was  fair,  and 
the  steam  was  to  be  helped  by  the  sails !  I  shall  never 
forget  that  low,  deep,  almost  sad  melody,  coming  in  the 
night-watches,  on  the  fair,  leading  gale,  telling  of  progress 
and  of  safety.  Then  the  boatswain's  pipe  with  its  clear 
whistle,  giving  the  word  of  command  with  the  distinctness 
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of  the  Toice,  witli  none  of  its  often  aselesB  noise.  Then 
the  sssuTance  of  daily  progress.  To  be  sure  of  this,  only 
look  at  the  compass,  —  but  speak  not  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  —  and,  if  goin^  to  Eng^land,  see  its  great  capital  £, 
looking  diiectly,  &nd  without  wavering,  to  the  short  bow- 
^»rit,  1  ncTor  saw  them  out  of  line,  though  we  had  after 
a  few  days'  sail  passed  from  42°  to  54°  N.  There  was  no 
tklk   of    easing  her,    no    lufHng,   no   wearing,   no    vulgar 

acrearaing  to  the  steersman,  with  a  d to  help  it,  to 

keep  his  nose  out  of  the  binnacle,  smd  see  that  he  kept  the 
le«cb  of  thai  sail  taught. 

On,  on,  goes  the  steamer.  She  never  goes  out  of  her 
my.  She  shows  not  the  least  ceremony  to  the  waves. 
She  cuts  through  them  as  with  a  knife,  and  away  flies  the 
Bttlt  sea  all  over  her.  to  the  top  of  the  chimney,  making  the 
red  one  white.  I  have  seen  one  of  these  sea-frolics,  this 
revenge  of  the  waves  on  the  merciless  cut-water  of  the  boat, 
when  the  water  washed  in  torrents  over  the  bows,  and  set 
ihe  members  of  the  forward  cabin,  who  were  at  play  in  theiz 
■ppor^onracnt  of  the  deck,  full  knee  deep  in  the  brine,  to 
the  no  small  amusemcot  of  those  who  escaped  the  ducking. 
I  was  in  the  habit,  when  able  to  keep  the  deck,  of  going 
forward  to  a  seat  just  in  front  of  the  wheel-house,  and  near 
enough  the  bow,  to  see  bow  the  splendid  steamer  made  her 
■niDOth  passage  through  the  mighty  waters,  throwing  them 
wide  round  her,  now  in  the  whitest  liverj-  of  foam,  and  now 
in  every  colour  of  the  rainbow ;  and  few  visions  do  I  remem- 
ber more  sublime,  or  more  beautiful.  It  had  been  rough 
and  driixly  for  a  day  or  two,  sad  the  nind  ahead,  and  I  sat 
in  my  favorite  seat,  and  looked  without  satiety  for  a  long, 
long   time   upon   the    broken,   Bparkliog,   solemn    sea.      Sir 

■  .  a  fellow  passenger,  came  and  sat  down  by  me. 

We  were  for  a  time  silent.  He  at  length  spoke,  and  asked 
IBB  if  I  remembered  ct-rtaiu  linos  in  Homer  which  describe 
the  aea  in  a  storm.  1  said  no ;  when  be  poured  forth  in 
Oieek,  foimda,  which  were  the  echo  of  the  very  scene  befbts 


•a.  I  caimot  let  this  opportanit;  pais  withont  a.  word  tt 
j^tefal  memory  of  this  grholar  and  gentleman.  Hisuniforra 
courtesy,  Lis  gimple,  but  highly  genlleman-like  maiinera, 
hia  kindness  when  the  weakness  of  sea-aicknoR*  made  it  not 
euy  for  me  to  stand,  his  vELricd  learning,  his  knowledge  and 
love  of  art,  his  recollections  of  Sj  ain  (which  it  was  my  pur- 
pose to  visit),  his  richness  of  memory,  and  the  facility  and 
tiieerfulneas  with  which  he  brought  out  his  treasures,  all 
titat  I  saw,  heard,  and  learned  of  and  from  this  gentleman, 
was  cause  to  me  to  rejoice  to  bave  his  company,  as  it  now 
ia  of  tho  pleasant  memoricB  which  the  recollection  of  hiB 
iocicty  always  bring  with   it.     It  was  my  privilege  and 

pleasure  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  La<ly in  the  same 

Toyage.  How  often  and  well  do  I  remember  the  long 
Walks  i  yes,  the  long  walks  up  and  down  the  huirirane  deck 
of  the  good  st  amir  with  that  Jndy,  and  with  what  pleasure 
do  the  conversations  recur  to  me.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to 
break  away  from  the  old  anil  the  worn, —  to  leave  one's  homo, 
ind  by  voyage,  and  by  travel  to  find  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
Mnh ;  atid  if  it  should  want  rightoousncss,  has  it  not  the 
gToat  compensation  of  human  development  and  action  under 
novel  influences,  placing  us  in  new  social  positions  in  the 
aociety  of  dislinguishcd  persons,  unfolding  to  us  now  insti- 
tutions and  monuments  whicl,  liave  become  reverend  by 
timo,  and  which,  standing  side  by  side  with  the  living  pres- 
ent, arc  tho  great  argument  of  human  growth  ;  and  promise, 
tad  prophecy  of  uninterrupted  progression  ? 

One  of  the  attractions  of  steamboat  life,  ia  its  perfect 
ordiT.  This  order  refers  especially  to  masses,  leaving  the 
individual  as  much  freedom  as  the  circumstances  in  which  he 

placed  allow.  Thus  one  of  the  great  facts  in  this  life  is 
Uid  drinking,  they  making  one,  and  its  rules  in  regard 
iber,  time,  or  hours,  arc  most  accurately  observed. 
■urprised  at  the  number  and  quantity,  and  great  at- 
Jtnction  of  these  meals.  The  cuisine  is  perfect,  going  into 
tks  minutest  details,  the  choicest  and  the  best,  as  if  a  great 
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HDi)  ricUf  Aimtshed  market  were  jnst  rotmd  the  comer,  ttnd 

*ur  faoBt   had   paid   it   the   first  visit.      We   had  every  day 

Lfrvsk  Teg;etablea.  fruit.  &:c.,  in  the  finest  order ;  the  whole 

ration  for  the  whole  table  every  day  being  packed  in  ice, 

and  ready  to  be  brought  to  light  with  every  succeeding  aun. 

Uo  or  she  must  have  fared  miserably  »l  home  who  compluinB 

bere.     Nothing  is  truer  than  the  common  remark,  that  the 

worse  a  man  or  woman  has  lived  at  home,  so  much  greater  is 

the  dissatiiifactiaa  with  what  is  found  abroad.    One  looks  for 

a  different  inference.  The  complainer  surely  suffers  by  his  ill- 

pUiced  comparisons.     Our  mcols  were  daily,  five.    Breakfast 

at  nght ;   lunch  at  one ;    dinner  at  four  ;   tea  at  seven  ;   and 

■t  tea  a  nondescript  affair,  but  always  welcome,  of  punched 

•ggs,  welsh  rabbit,  sardines,  &ic.,  with  a  night-cap,  which 

I   literally  capped  the  clinias.     It  was  a  (>Teat  matter  these 

t  and  drinkings  ;   and  the  passive  but  abundant  exer- 

!  of  the  steamer,  with  the  bracing  air.  insured  appetite, 

d  a  good  digestion  tti  wait  upon  it.    Then  other  exercises, 

I    miking,  lunning,  hopping,  shuffleboaTd,  iic.  &C.,  aided  the 

atODiach  labour.     These  were  active  amusements.    We  bad 

[  beoide,  passive  occupations,  as   reading,  writing,  backgam- 

ID,  drafts,  chess,  cards,  and  much  of  day  and   evening 

>  devoted  to  these.     Wulhiuff  was  named  among  the 

t  at  the  day.      Of  this   the  amount  was  prodigious. 

■iPatties,   a  lady   and   gentleman,    the    younger    especially, 

walked  up  and  down  the  lung  deck,  passing  and  repassing. 

rith  as  glowing,  living  complexions,  as  if  sentiment  and  the 

ireeze  had  conspired  in  their  manufacture.     It 

a  whispered  that  impressions  were  sometimes  made  more 

Ji  skin  deep  during  these  walks.   With  what  truth  I  cannot 

•ay.     This  rapid  foot  exercise  aided  the  steamer  in  the  threat 

work  of  quieting,  and  disposing  of  the  luxurious  tnenls  so 

rapidly  succeeding  each  other.      There  was  one  meat,  if  the 

be  not  a  misnomer,  which  was  quite  by  itself,  which 

1  to  me   a   supererogation.     Whenever   I  was    well 

I  to  be  out  of  my  bed,  I  was  on  deck,  and  being  an 
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«uly  liaer,  I  was  among  the  culiest  utii. 

■  ■    ■ on  deck  before  me.     The  meal  which  vaa  new  to 

me,  was  a  preparation  far  breakfast.  Let  tae  premise  that 
as  1  have  made  many  voyages,  it  may  be  supposed  that  tho 
following  expcrienco  was  general.  It  was  not  at  all  so. 
Botween  seven  and  eight,  sonic  six  or  more  persons  of  qutt« 
mature  age  were  to  be  seen  on  deck,  aod  they,  the  stoutest 
and  roost  healthful  looking  of  the  whole  company.  After 
tho  morning  salutation,  it  was  always  proposed  to  take 
aomtlhing  for  an  appetite,  and  odd  and  trtn,  settled  whose 
lot  it  was  of  the  patty  to  pay  for  the  general  meal  or  drink. 
When  this  was  over,  the  party  disappeared  by  stairs  which 
led  to  saloon  and  ofEc«. 

In  pleasant  evenings,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled 
under  an  awning,  and  there,  with  singing  and  talking,  the 
stupid  shore  etiquette  and  its  miserable  conventions  being 
quite  dispensed  with,  they  en  tertaincd  each  other  with  story, 
song,  anecdote,  personal  experience,  and  what  not.  without 
"galling  the  kibe,"  or  doing  other  than  giving  each  other 
pleasure.  I  shall  long  remember  these  experiences  of 
steamboat  life,  and  not  willingly  forget  those  who  con- 
tributed to  them.  Wu  took  in  at  Halifax  a  number  of 
young  gcnllcmctt,  of  the  arnty  and  navy,  going  home  on  a 
visit,  and,  among  other  pleasures,  to  enjoy  the  Derby.  They 
wore  the  plcosantcst  men  in  the  world.  Full  of  life  and 
tan,  ready  for  the  latest  novelty,  and  daily  and  hourly  task- 
ing their  wits  for  something  better  than  the  last.  I  shall 
remember  these  ahipmaltt,  their  perpetual  good  humoiu,  and 
their  ever  ready  good  sense.  Being  a  medical  man,  one 
matter  among  my  sea  life  experiences  has  especially  interested 
mo.  It  is  the  benefit  so  frequently  (not  universally)  ob- 
served to  result  from  sea  voyages  to  invalids.  They  have 
been  long  ill.  shut  up  withiu  doors,  it  may  be,  confined  to 
bed,  and  doctored  and  nursed  to  very  little  salutary  pur- 
pose. Such  persons  hardly  touch  the  steamer  before  they 
bsgin  to  feel  better.     I  have  known  one  who  had  been  in 
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nil  winter,  with  rheumsdsm,  malting  diuly  or  honrly 
Ltions  from  one  joint  to  anoth?r,  and  giving  Uim  terrible 
[  Wtnges  at  every  stop  ping- place.  I  have  known  such  an  one 
to  tia»e  been  most  faithfully  matched  night  and  day,  with 
muflled  bell,  and  light  step;  in  short  the  whole  bouse  has 
been  a  hospital,  and  he  Che  only  patient  in  it.  Spring  comes  I 
it  grows  into  warmth.  —  the  grass,  the  bud,  the  flower.  A 
Toyage  is  recommended.  It  is  agreed  upon.  The  long,  and 
TOFcIy  tried,  and  sorely  left  invalid,  is  talien  on  a  ted  to  the 
boat,  is  kindly  received,  and  stowed  away  in  bis  Toom.. 
Rare  luxitiies  for  sickness  here,  —  to  such  a  patient,  hardly  a 
comP»ri;  noise,  rushing  cunfuaion,  the  whole  mystery  of  pre- 
pojations  for  all  sorts  of  things  by  all  sorts  of  meaus.  *'  la 
this  No.  3  ? "  cries  one,  plunging  into  our  friend's  narrow 
([nnrters.  "Xo."  comes  faintly  forth  in  answer,  and  the 
involuntary  intruder  rushes  out  ns  if  from  the  cholera.  The 
Ml !  Tho  sharp  brass  cannon  ring.  Away  drives  the 
steamer.  My  friend  begins  to  feel  as  he  has  not  felt  for 
months.  He  streltlies  forth  his  hands  on  each  side  of  him, 
and  fixes  tliem  :  and  raises  himself  a  little.  What  a  weight 
for  so  much  weakness  !  What  a  lever !  What  an  uncertain, 
tlipptny  fnlcTum !  But  he  does  rise  somewhat.  Food  is 
oesi  demanded,  and  he  eats.  Night  comes,  and  he  sleeps. 
Such  a  night !  The  whole  winter,  how  little  did  Dover's, 
bow  little  did  marpbiue,  how  little  did  anything !  He 
irokea  in  the  morning,  a  new  man.  In  two  or  three  days 
he  is  on  d(>ck.  walking  with  the  rest,  happy  with  all,  a  new 
man.  strong  as  Lucifer,  —  a  son  of  the  morning.  Now  this  is 
mi  dreaming.  It  is  true :  all  true.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
»  are  they  who  might  go  and  do  likewise.  So  much 
n  this  interest  me,  that  sometimes  I  think  we  might  bave 
plUil  steamers.  Truly  hospitabie  are  they  already.  But 
I  fuKhcr  thought.  I  would  advise  no  such  thing.  A 
rt  of  the  cures  now  eft'ecled  by  the  sea,  is  by  the  entire 
mla^on  which  it  brings  in  regard  to  every  relation  of 
M.    And  a  most  important  fact  is  this  in  the  business. 


Sue  the  pUIosopby  of  the  Ircatmcnt,  tb^  sca-ebup?     TUia 

is  in  a  nutshell.  UnuMed  pou-er  is  used.  The  jxiwcr  moy 
l>e  at  humc,  at  hand ;  hut  io  imtuted,  and  a  alck  chamber 
^Mcntfl  to  it  nu  niutivu.  At  sea,  pilluwH  and  plastera, 
fomontatioDs,  and  physic,  quiet,  noiaelosa  rooms,  inateraal, 
peroral,  conjugal  Idndnosa,  hn.vo  no  place  lUore.  They 
have  all  gono  by  the  board,  or  better  said,  ore  ibrown  over- 
bosril.  The  man  bus  been  suddi'iily  jnit  to  his  trumps,  or 
idt  stumpa,  and  go  it  he  muat,  and  ^ii  it  hr  dot^s.  Uniitfd 
power  U  iweJ.  The  will  ia  at  hand,  and  puts  the  machinery 
in  play  aj^ain.  The  Uinttes  may  bo  stiff,  and  ert-ak  loo,  but 
they  maku  their  own  oil ;  and  to  the  utter  wonderment  of 
tho  invalid,  and  all  concerned,  tboy  soon  work  as  well,  and 
W  easily,  as  over  they  did. 

TUb  order  of  the  steamer  was  referrod  lo.     It  was  called 
jiorfoct,  —  the  perfi^ction  of  diacipUnc.     A  hundred  and  odd 
officers  and  crew,  one  himdrcd  and  fifty  paasoagers, —  a  small 
village.     No  confusion.     A  sailor  is  rarol}''  seen  except  on 
duty.    The  boatswain's  pipe,  —  its  word.  —  the  hannonioua 
Action.    Tho  engino-room  was  a  never  railing;  scene  of  pleas- 
ure to  me.    Tbc  vast  apparatus  for  motion,  itnelf  stationary  ; 
Aie  variety  of  its  parta,  a  complication  without  confusion; 
■Hbe  beauty  of  finish,  and  the  noisflesHnoBM  of  its  atlivity,  — 
energy, — made  mo  a  IVoquent  visitor  to  this  room. 
[y  occoaional  companion  was  thu  surgeon,  who  to  courtesy 
;dod  the  interest  of  pnifossional  and   general   scicntiAc 
[nowledge,  and  explained  to  mo  much  of  whieb  otherwise 
shoutd  baie   been  ignorant.     There  was  one  department 
the  arrangement  wliieh  especially  intcroatod  me.     I  moan 
Stokers,  —  the  man  who  tend  at  the  furnaces.    They  were 
ly,  and  1  never  saw  them  idle.    Tboy  partook,  in  tins  at 
it,  of  tho  character  of  every  other  movoablo  part  of  tho 
locttonism.    There  wero  Htxleen  furnaccx  in  a  row,  and  thny 
'are  all  'ef  them  to  be  kept  at  the  Hame  temperature,  so  that 
the  motion  should  be  aa  equable  as  possible,    About  Afty  tons 
0f  coal  ore  used  a  day.     It  ia  brought  to  tho  room,  put  into 
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funuces,  and  the  sshca  cleiu'ed  out,  and  ihrown  ovor- 

.,  each  furnace  conBuming  between  three  and  four  tons 
.  The  atolters  pass  along  the  line  of  furnaces  of  in- 
fires,  coDAtantly  clearing  out  ashes,  and  throwing  in 
The  temperature  in  which  these  men  ivork  and  live, 
when  on  duly,  is  120"  of  Fahrenheit.  To  rae  it  was  a  hot 
air  bath.  Its  effecl,  along  with  the  toil,  ivas  striking. 
When  his  short  watch  of  two  ot  fuur  hours  ia  out,  the 
Bloker  comes  upon  deck,  reeking  with  sweat,  not  commoa 
it,  but  this  mixed  with  a  large  infusion  of  the  oily 
jetion  of  the  glands  of  the  skin.  The  skin  absolutely 
■Iiines,  while  the  complesiou  has  that  soft  brown,  or  Asiatie 
colour,  which  the  admixture  of  sweat,  oil,  smoke,  soot,  and 
light  ashes  would  give  it.  The  dress  is  a  woollen  shirt  and 
itatoons  ;  the  shirt  bosom  wide  open,  and  sleeves  strongly 
Each  has  under  the  shirt  a  quantity  of  refuse 
tton  from  the  mill,  and  with  a  handful  of  this  he  wipes 
tkce,  arms,  and  breast,  as  a  lady  might  her  forehead  with 
her  fine  carabrie  handkerchief.  They  now  seek  the  very 
eooteat  part  of  the  steamer,  between  the  lower  edge  of  a 
-ail,  if  one  is  set,  and  the  deck,  where  would  be  the 
strongest  draft,  and  there  lying,  they  drink  in  the  cool  breeze. 
Ictnl  water  is  a  favourite  beverage ;  and  I  was  told  that  if 
ice  grew  scarce,  the  passengers  would  give  up  their  use  of 
it  for  the  poor  stoker.  1  asked  about  their  pay.  It  ia 
liigh  ;  and  so  is  the  pay  of  the  general  crew.  I  asked  how 
luog  the  stoker  could  hold  out,  and  learned  it  was  for  a  few 
ycius  only.  It  was  said  their  principal  disease  is  rheuma- 
tiflii ;  but  more  probably  it  is  some  other,  and  more  morbid 
lail  permanent  condition,  which  has  for  its  symptoms  lame- 
Btu,  pain,  and  suiTcriag. 

.^long  with  order,  vigilance  enters  as  a  most  important 
tlement  of  steamer  life.  The  most  casual  observation  sees 
«ith  what  watchfulness  every  moment  of  the  vessel's  pro- 
gt6»  is  marked.  The  steamer  left  Best  >n  in  May,  in  a 
Htere  northeast  storm  of  wind  and  rain.     The  Mayflower, 
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wliicli  took  na  to  the  roods  where  she  lay.  t 
nith  people,  and  luggage,  thv  lust  hein 
together,  as  to  make  it  an  almost  incstricoblc  i 
fuaioii.  Wc  came  along  »idc  of  the  steamer,  and  thoD  « 
the  tug  of  war.  Tor  Greek  indeed  met  Oreck.  It  r«lneil 
bard,  and  blew  hard.  Wc,  men  and  women,  and  cliUdien, 
and  iuggogc,  bird  cages,  and  hnbic»,  luukets,  bandboxes,  and 
ladies,  —  all  sorts  of  anta};<>ni»nis,  Bomuhuw  ^ot  upon  the 
slippery  deck,  and  then  bcDcatU  impracticable  umbrolloa 
scalouB  acarch  was  made  to  Icarn  ^vtio  was  who,  and  where 
wu  any.  andevor]^thing.  TIio  Mayflower  and  her  consort 
did  not  keep  equal  step  up  uuddown;  and  it  hud  been  ludi- 
crous, if  not  really  so  distressing,  to  hcu  sumc  of  the  rccults 
to  the  passengers  of  this  want  of  time.  At  length,  persons 
and  tilings  were  jammed  on  board.  The  portion  of  the 
high  bulwark  which  had  been  removed  for  the  admission  of 
pasacngcrR  and  their  traps,  was  put  back  into  its  place,  the 
Mayflower  was  detached,  the  steam  let  on,  rrack  wont  tbo 
ahaip  brass  guns,  aad  away  wc  went.  I  went  below,  my 
luggage  was  bestowed,  and  after  a  short  rest,  I  wuut  on 
deck,  and  huw  changed.  Nothing  reniaiaed  to  trouble  one, 
but  wind  and  rain.  On  tho  bridge  stood  tlie  pilot,  trumpet 
in  hand,  the  helmsman  was  at  ihe  wheel,  tho  watch  was  set, 
evDtything  for  comfort  and  safety  had  been  arranged,  and 
tbo  good  steamer  took  to  her  work  with  a  will. 

Sick,  sick,  sick.  I  had  left  home  and  countiy,  for  a  time, 
to  escape  from  the  [wwer  of  conventions,  to  drop  the  old, 
and  the  deep  worn,  and  to  put  on  tho  new  ;  and  this  terrible 
enemy  of  the  landsman,  sca-Hickness,  seemed  to  be  making 
ptetty  clean  work  of  some  of  the  conventions,  and  putting 
a  full  stop  to  tho  power  of  on^  which  might  remain.  I  had 
,  hoped  that  1  had  outgrown  this  strange  disease,  for  towards 
I  half  a  century  had  passed  since  my  earlier  experiences  of 
that  kind.  But  no,  I  was  as  young  as  ever  in  my  capacity 
for  the  disagreeable,  and  "  ^ive  up,"  was  the  word.  In 
■ojoe  sense,  1  certainly  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  sea. 
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If  Otbdlo  coulil  saj,  ' 
'  bis  momiige  — 


itb  ihe  smallest  propriety,  just  after 


'Twere  now  In  be  meat  happj  ; 

'  with  how  much  more  truth  might  not  1  have  eaid  the 
'  in  that  terrible  pasHage  to  Ualifas.  At  laet,  after  a 
'  a^  of  almost  unequalled  length,  wc  reached  that 
*  aUghtlj  beautiful  city.     But  the  steamer  came  to  a 

Th«   sickest   ^vas   well   almost  at   the   sf 
'  jumped   ashore,    and    felt   we    were    ao 

UtDUgbt  of  hiin  of  old.  nbo  in  a  tight  l 

when  lifted  by  his  antagonist  from  the 

it  all  as  toon  as  ho  touched  land  again. 

After  a  short  delay  to  discharge  way -passengers,  and 

take  in  permanent  ones,  and  coal  for  the  voy^e.  we  put 


!  thing  again.  I 
[  all  his  strength 
irth,  but  regained 


seft  again.  There  bad  beer 
in  harbor.  The  rain  had  cc 
tfa«  nun.  The  day  closed  in 
Iteavy  sen.  On  deck  was  i 
heftrty,  and  well  wrapped  ia 
&c.,  with  a  don't  care  look 


.  a  lull  of  the  wind  in  the  shut- 
i::ed,  and  we  almost  looked  fur 
with  heavy  fog,  head  wind,  and 
L  man  of  years,  but  stout  and 
shawl,  comforter,  thick  sea-cap, 
at  the  weather,  which  pleased 
me.  We  had  some  talk.  He  said  he  had  nothing  par- 
ticular  to  keep  him  at  home,  and  so  had  come  to  Halifas, 
where  a  daughter  was  living,  and  she  wished  him  to  make 
her  house  his  home.  But  he  had  passed  one  winter  there, 
■nd  he  was  so  well  satisfied,  or  aequainted  with  it,  that  he 
tUit  not  mean  to  try  another.  He  was  going  home  again, 
and  there  he  would  stay.  He  looked  as  if  he  was  the  very 
iD&n  fur  Halifax.  If  1  bad  named  him.  I  should  have  called 
him  Halifax.  He  had  its  hard,  tough  look,  and  spoke  as  if 
a  vinter  northwester  was  feeding  his  stout  lungs.  I  liked 
the  old  gentleman  very  much,  but  he  retired  to  the  forward 
id  I  did  not  sec  him  again. 
We  made  fair  progress,  taking  the  northern  course.  Since 
tiiag  Halifax,  the  thick  fog  and  rain  had  made  it  impoeai- 
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ble  to  ^t  an  obser\'ation.  '^Ve  wero  at  dinner  when  t  Ctj 
came  from  deck,  Lamd  ahead!  So  distiact  was  the  cry, 
and  the  noise,  the  roar  of  the  outpourinf;  steam,  at  the 
same  instant,  that  everybody  rose  trom  tublc,  not  with  a 
rush,  but  in  earnest,  and  made  for  the  dtck  to  lenm  what 
the  watch's  announcer  en  meant.  I  was  neai'  the  door  of 
the  saloon,  and  stopp  ng  from  the  room,  direct]}'  upon  the 
main  deck,  was  at  the  bow  at  once.  Bcroro  mc  rose  an 
object  not  at  once  made  out.  It  was  a  dark,  black,  rounded 
bluff,  covered  thick  with  fog,  which  gave  it  its  colour.  It 
w«a  fearfully  high.  The  aiirf  and  the  broken  waves  were 
dashing  high  against  the  near  rocks  which  rose  like  a  per- 
pendicular wall  just  before  us,  and  with  all  the  force  of 
swell,  and  of  wind.  It  was  said  the  watch  had  supposed, 
when  at  B  distance,  that  it  was  the  spouting  of  a  whala 
which  be  saw.  I  looked  down  over  the  bow  upon  and  into 
the  sea,  and  so  clear  was  the  water,  that  1  saw  as  distinctly 
a«  above  water,  the  natural  markings  or  joints  of  the  rocka 
spread  out  beneath.  But  what  most  impressed  me  was  the 
perfect,  the  motionless  rest  of  our  huge  steamer.  Her  short 
bowsprit  pointed  directly  at,  and  almost  touched  the  moun- 
tain blufi*  befoic  her.  She  seemed  to  me  to  tremble  iu  her 
great  rest,  so  suddenly  had  she  been  stopped  in  the  midst 
and  pressure  of  an  eleven  knot  speed.  She  seemed  to  me 
as  if  looking  at  the  peril  before  her,  and  from  which  but  an 
instant  before  she  had  escaped,  with  a  calm  defiance,  the 
assurance  of  her  own  entire  safety.  Why  is  it  that  a  moral 
character,  an  intellectual  nature,  is  someiimos  seen  by  (is  to 
attach  to  purely  material  things  ?  la  it  not  the  natural ' 
transfer  of  the  power  and  will  of  moJi  to  that  which  ho  so 
wisely,  so  nobly  controls,  which  divests  outward  circum- 
stance of  all  its  power,  yes,  makes  it  tributary  to  the  high- 
est good  ?  Is  it  not  man  speaking  in  Ai<  works?  It  was 
but  a  momentary  rest.  The  engines  were  again  in  action, 
the  steamer  quietly  receded,  turned,  and  joyfully  did  we  say 
farewell  to  Cape  Race  !     A   long  time  after,  I  accidentally 
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[  Ml  in  mih  one  nhose  acquaintance  I  had  made  in  that 
vD^a^i!,  and  aiked  him  abotit  the  scene  just  described.  He 
Baid  the  distance  of  the  boat  from  the  rocks  when  stopped, 
was  estimated  at  about  eighteen  feet,  that  a  bowsprit  of  the 
length  of  one  of  a  sailing  ship  of  the  steamer's  tonnage  would 
liara  touched  the  rocks  ;  and  that  the  engineer,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  CT]-  of  land,  had  his  fingers  on  the  valve  of  the 
engine,  which  would  give  free  course  to  the  steam.  Hence 
the  tremendous  noise  of  its  escape,  so  contemporaneous  with 
the  cry  of  land. 

The  thought  came  aller  this  escape,  how  it  might  have 
been  with  us  if  it  had  been  in  the  night,  when  in  such  fear- 
ful proximitj  to  this  stormy  cape,  or  if  it  had  been  a  sailing 
insteiid  of  a  steaming  vessel.  Is  it  probable  that  any  would 
have  escaped  ?  Here  would  have  been  between  two  and 
three  hundred  to  be  provided  for.  The  cspe  at  this  place 
was  an  abutment  of  perpendicular  rock  to  the  sea.  The 
water  was  quite  deep  up  to  the  rock,  so  that  it  was  said  that 
the  steamer  could  have  floated  when  against  it.  But  how  in 
the  deep  darkness  of  night,  the  time  supposed,  in  the  con- 
fusion, the  rolling  of  the  sea.  could  land  have  heen  reached, 
or  who  at  that  spot  could  have  climbed  to  it?  On  each  side 
were  tocks  and  shoala  against  which  the  sea  was  beating, 
and  the  heavy  surf  dashing.  To  the  landsman  there  was 
•een  to  he  no  escape  for  us,  or  for  any  other  vessel  which 
might  strike  against  such  a  sea  wall  as  that.  The  feeling 
at  escape  got  its  character  from  the  sure  destruction  which, 
ttoder  other  circumstances,  might  have  been  our  lot. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  present  danger,  the  most  per- 
fect order  vras  everywhere.  The  captain  was  at  his  post  on 
the  bridge,  and  saw  from  it  the  all  and  the  whole  which 
was  before  him.  His  orders  were  given  and  obeyed  with 
an  intelligence  and  readiness  which  gut  their  characters  from 

I  the  power  whence  they  came,     The  commander  of  such  a 
vwittl  is  a  monarch,  and  must  he  obeyed.     He  is  the  spring 
r  that  Tast  machinery  of  human  mind  and  muscle  out  of 
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the  nifl  of  which  is  to  come  aafety.  The  dresa,  the  maiuiH, 
iho  whole  position  of  such  an  officer  give  to  his  word  tnio 
authority.  I  have  Bumtrtimes  thought  it  waa  an  advaatage  that, 
to  the  English  slcainer«i,  thu  officers  have  the  dress  of  naval 
officers,  and  have  been  in  the  aervicis  of  the  sovereign, 
tiuch  men  axe  oheyed  at  once.  They  are  used  tn  command, 
and  the  men  feel  their  power.  The  history  of  the  British 
navy  abounds  in  instances  of  the  results  of  this  power  iiudot 
most  threatening  circumstances  at  sea ;  and  which,  in  con- 
trast with  French  vcbscIb  in  like  perils,  show  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  I  never  was  so  moved  by  the  manner  in  which 
danger  was  averted  as  at  Cape  Race,  never  felt  such  conscious- 
ness ofsafctv  in  the  use  of  human  power  as  at  that  moment. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  when  that  noble  vessel  was 
again  under  weigh.  We  returned  quietly  to  the  saloon.  Tho 
power  which  had  ruled  the  crew,  was  felt  by  ua  all.  Not  a 
word  of  fear  was  uttered  :  not  a  question  was  asked.  A 
nervous  lady,  and  a  nervous  gentleman,  might  have  showed 
his  or  her  intinnity.     But  there  was  not  one  such  aboard. 

1  have  often  been  imprcBsed  and  oppressed,  with  the  feeling 
that  this  sea  life  is  an  imprUonmeiil,  and  the  most  absolute 
of  its  kind.  This  at  times  has  had  associated  vrith  it,  the 
thougiit  tbat  escape  was  impossible,  not  only  from  the  impris- 
onment as  a  fact,  but  from  every,  and  all  things  wlii(.'h  might 
occur  to  add  to  the  embarrassments  of  such  a  position.  But 
I  do  not  remember  ever  being  annoyed  by  fear  even  where  the 
risk  of  life  has  seemed,  and  has  been  regarded,  ns  imminent. 
The  thought  and  talk  has  been  of  preparing  the  boats,  gotting 
out  provisions,  &e.,  but  not  of  despair.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  history  of  adventure  can  furnish  cases  of  cooler 
thought  and  nobler  daring,  and  success  too.  than  have  been 
displayed  in  shtpivreck.  Wheie  discipline  really  is,  it  is  so 
habitual,  80  perfect,  —  older  so  emphatically  perfect,  in  evsiy 
day,  hour,  and  moment  of  aca  life,  that  a  comraander  always 
feela  that  his  men  may  be  relied  upon,  and  his  word  Btnctly 
obejed.     The  "  aye,  aye,  Sir,"  of  a  real  sailor,  is  a  whole 
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Toliune  of  cheerfnl,  questionlcsB  obedience.  In  the  ateamera 
in  which  I  have  made  voyages,  this  has  everywhere  been 
diipUyed.  The  captain,  the  men,  and  the  vessel,  have  made 
one,  and  the  harmony  of  relation  has  been  perfect. 

The  prison  feeling  declared  itself  most  when  looking  from 
bow,  or  deck,  over  the  wide,  wide  sea.  You  felt  assured  that 
you  could  not  leave  them  for  a  moment  to  trust  yourself  to 
the  outspread  waters.  You  ate  weary,  tired  out,  with  the 
long  confinement,  and  long  to  be  again  at  large  —  "  to  take  a 
walk."  This  was  the  thing  longed  for  by  me,  and  the  de- 
mand came  with  a  tone  you  must  bear  and  understand.  I 
Aall  not  forget  the  strong  feeling  which  filled  me  when  near- 
ing  land, —  the  end  of  the  voynge,  I  was  to  leave  the  steamer, 
or  ship,  and  be  again  free.  Sometimes  this  was  said  in 
iJie  bearing  of  the  captain,  and  he  would  express  his  regret 
that  we  were  so  anxious  to  leave  him.  It  was  not  to  leave 
AtM.  But  his  ship  and  he  were  one,  and  to  be  glad  to  leave 
her,  had  naturally  associated  with  it,  a  desire  to  leave  him. 
In  my  homeward  passage  down  the  Baltic  in  the  good 
steamer  Victoria,  Captain  Kreugcr,  of  Hull,  England,  I  had 
pressed  much  interest  for  the  land.  At  the  close 
^e  at  Copenhagen,  I  made  it  a  point  to  offer  to 
that  excellent  officer  my  thanks  for  his  constant  courtesy  and 
kindness,  —  to  express  my  regret  to  leave  him,  and  to  offer 
him  such  return  as  I  could  make,  should  he  ever  come  to 
America,  and  where  1  might  again  meet  him. 

Bteamera,  though  so  admirably  arranged  for  speed  and 
mfety,  have,  with  all  other  contributions  to  the  general  and  to 
the  individual  comfort,  certain  incotnmodities  which  it  is  not 
Always  easy  to  reconcile  with  their  otherwise  perfect  adapta- 
tions to  their  objects.  To  allude  to  one  or  two  of  these. 
At  the  head  stand  the  state-rooms  for  the  private,  personal 
MCOBUnodntion  of  passengers.  There  is  a  fatal  mistake  in 
tho  oonstructton  of  these.  They  are  designed  for  two.  In 
tba  lainil)'  relation  this  may  be  tolerated  perhaps.  But  fur 
single  men  to  be  made  double,  —  Siamese  foi 
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the  voyage, — ib  ntterly  aborainable.  In  Ae  fint  pUc*,  th« 
■t«te-TOom  is  almost  too  nmall  for  the  healthy  respiration  — 
bruotliing  —  of  one  full  gruwn  persoD.  In  it  arc  two  berths 
or  sleeping  abclvcs,  with  a  uarccw  board  in  front  to  keep  tho 
sleeper,  or  the  sick,  from  rolling  out.  The  mattraas  of  course 
humoiuzcs  in  width  with  tho  shelf.  He  who  has  neither 
lung  fever,  nor  pleurisy,  may  sleep  "  this  side  np,"  —  and 
get  along  pretty  well ;  but  he  -tvbo  is  reduced  to  the  back, 
must  look  out  fur  his  hips  and  his  libs.  I  have  known  one 
or  two  men  who  could  only  gcC  along  by  genuflection,  which 
answers  well  on  Sundays  asborc,  but  for  every  night  in  the 
week,  might  possibly  be  troublesome.  Dressing  is  a  myste- 
ry, when  two  men,  strangers,  arc  up  in  such  quarters,  and 
try  to  drcsa  at  the  same  time.  It  is  embarrassing,  even  aflor 
a  treaty  that  only  one  should  get  up  at  a  time.  Some  could 
only  get  along  in  putting  on  a  coat,  by  opening  a  door,  and 
so  thrusting  an  arm  into  the  corridor;  and  by  a  jump  from 
the  bed  shelf  get  into  their  pautaloons.  As  to  uadrossing, 
the  least  done  the  soonest  mended.  For  myself  I  make  a 
short  toilet,  for  I  have  little  ta  replace,  for  as  to  the  night 
detail.  I  never  practised  it.  M^'  custom  was  when  1  was  sure 
of  being  a  few  minutes  alone  in  the  day.  to  use  them  for 
the  elegances,  as  far  aa  such  things  arc  practised  at  sea.  I 
certainly  was  of  the  slightest  sect  of  disrobers.  The  favours 
of  sea-sickness  were  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  me  that  the 
mililajy  word,  "  as  you  were,"  or  rather,  "  as  you  are,"  was 
conformed  to  by  mo  with  a  respect  for  discipline  which  do- 
■ervod  to  be  accounted  admirable,  and  which  in  common 
aUoro  life  1  very  rarely  display. 

Then  again  tho  sleeping  shelves  arc  one  above  another, 
L  book-casc  like.  A  choice  occurs  which  of  ihe  two  shall 
(inhabit  which.  Many  prefer  the  lowest  shelf,  for  it  is  easier 
ier  some  circumstances,  sca-stckness  being  one,  to  fall  into, 
a  to  climb  up  to,  a  bed !  There  are  reasons,  however,  lor 
r  ehoosing  the  upper  berth.  For  instance,  the  partner  of  your 
I  joyi  and  sorrows  is  of  great  weight  and  aiie,    Tho  fear  will 
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come  thftt  he  ma;  break  ihiough  the  thin  sacking  and  web' 
ling,  which  separate  him  from  you,  and  so  become  a  partner 
of  jrour  bed  bordif  to  be  desired.  1  knew  a  cose  in  which 
the  slight  man  below  effected  a  change  with  the  stout  man 
above,  and  got  great  comfort  by  the  bargain.  There  is  an- 
other reason  for  choosing  the  upper  berth.  Your  cLum 
deToutiy  undresses  when  he  goes  above ;  when  he  descends, 
he  who  ie  below  may  be  scrioiisly  disturbed  by  what  may 
happen  ;  the  descender's  feet  or  their  citremities  are  quite 
Ukely  in  the  restlessness  of  the  boat,  to  come  in  fearful 
proximity  with  <rou,  your  face  for  instance,  and  after  a  man- 
ner in  no  important  sense  agreeable. 


Non  ignsrs  miili 


Let  me  then  advise  all  w 
to  be  booked  up.  —  to  be 
of  aftoamer's  stale-room 
he  is  not  to  be  sea^xick. 
easay  at  atcetuir.n,  and  c 


are  in  their  novitiates  in  sea-tife 
iwed  away  upon  the  upper  shelf 
cnever  he  has  a  choice,  provided 
i  may  need  a  ladder  for  his  first 
may  always  bo  had  for  the  ask- 


ing ;  above  all  things,  let  him  have  his  robet  on,  and  solemn- 
ly pledge  himself  never  to  get  down,  till  his  inferior  has 
got  up. 

The  true,  the  only  decent  method  of  arranging  all  this 
to  muet  all  personal  emergencies,  is  la  take  a  tnhote  state-room 
la  one't  self.  No  matter  what  the  cost.  Sacrifice  a  month 
or  more  of  foreign  travel,  wear  old  clothes,  eat  but  one  meal 
a  day.  rather  than  have  a  fellon-citizen  so  near  you  as  to 
breathe  half  your  air,  and  make  you  breathe  all  his ;  in 
•hoit,  respire  at  second  hand,  for  a  fortnight  or  more.  Said 
a  firieDd  once  when  asked  to  admit  a  man  into  his  bed  for  a 
■ingle  night  only,  in  a  crowded  hotel,  '*  What !  a  man  in  my 
I  bod  !  I  nould  sooner  have  a  cow  t  "  And  who  looking  into 
'  the  gentle,  innocent  face  of  the  steamer's  cow,  as  she  pnts 
it  out  between  the  bars  of  her  solitary  cabin  fur  the  kind 
patliDgs  of  the  passer  by,  would  not  be  more  than  half 
iMlined  to  the  doctrine  of  my  bachelor  Iricnd }    No;  I  go 
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for  the  "  room  to  mjrsclf,"  and  if  it  U  to  be  paid  for,  T  wttl 
cheerfully  pay  Tor  it,  or  elay  at  home  forover.  As  to  di- 
viding such  a  afeen-bj/-nine  with  another,  I  will  never 
again  do  it. 

Another  matter,  —  mcaU,  —  the  tabic,  it  is  the  custom  to 
make  a  mesa  of  one's  friends,  countrymen,  &c.,  and  for  free- 
dom, familiarity,  sympathy,  and  what  not.  Now  the  theory, 
the  philosophy  is  good,  but  the  practice  is  not  always  felici- 
tous, Wben  you  have  chosen  your  scat,  put  )'our  card  into 
a  plate,  the  first  day  out  of  course,  you  must  keep  it  to  the 
last,  you  have  got  your  place,  and  you  belong  to  it.  But 
you  are  disagreeable  to  the  party,  or  they  to  you.  No  mat- 
ter. You  may  be  disagreeable  to  another  one  ;  change  is  not 
in  the  order  of  the  day.  You  made  a  mistake  in  your  selec- 
tion at  first,  and  you  must  abide  by  it.  When  one  goes 
abroad,  he  does  not  care  to  stay  at  home  at  the  same  time. 
He  goes  in  quest  of  the  new,  —  new  men,  and  new  women, 
new  manners,  new  life.  Should  I  ever  go  agaiu,  1  mean  to 
plunge  head  first  into  the  whole  novelty  of  the  thing,  —  of 
tntvel,  —  and  on  the  very  first  day,  "  bid  my  native  land 
good  night."     The  Hibernianism  is  pardonable. 

Never  select  your  company,  then,  from  among  your  own 
countrymen,  if  you  can  avoid  it.  You  want  to  learn  just 
what  they  cannot  teach  you.  I  once  entered  a  national 
mess.  It  was  large,  and  had  in  it  three  French  people  be- 
side, —  a  lady  and  two  gentlemen.  The  lady  sat  at  my  left 
hand,  a  countryman  at  my  right.  This  lady  was  a  whole 
volume  of  manners.  Whether  of  France  or  not,  she  cer- 
tainly spoke  French.  The  sea.  which  Sahnagundy  says  is  a 
marvellous  sharpener  of  the  wits,  certainly  performed  the 
trice  colts  for  her  stomach,  for  a  most  excellent  appetite  had 
she.  She  was  very  large,  and  though  I  never  saw  her  cat  as 
freely  as  Garagantua  was  said  to  have  done,  yet  the  amount 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of  note.  What  might  have  hap- 
pened had  the  voyage  been  a  long  one,  it  is  not  for  me,  a  fellow 
passenger,  to  say.     You  fare  lumptuouBly  every  day  in  the 
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Experiment&llT.  1  can  only  apenlt  for  the  Cunard 
line.  Than  these,  better  boats,  or  more  geiitlctnanJy  officers,  I 
never  wish'  to  meet,  to  sail  ia,  or  with.  Everything,  yes, 
■verything  was  there,  and  everything  done  which  heart 
oould  Irish.  But  to  my  lady  in  French.  She  had  a  fine 
e^  for  colour  as  her  dresses  witnessed,  and  so  had  she 
dishes.  These,  our  lady  accumulated  aronnd  her.  and 
■Olneliines  devoted  to  them  a  scir-appropriation  which  waa 
notiueable.  Madame  was  cBpeciaJly  fond  of  an  article 
vhich  waa  scri'ed  with  a  eauce, —  pickled  beets.  One  day  a 
climax  was  reached  in  eating.  The  lady  not  only  cat  bom 
the  dish  its  whole  solid  contents,  holding  it  in  her  hand,  but 
with  the  ipoon  regaled  herself  with  the  whole  of  the  sauce, 
the  blood-red  vinegar. 

"The  force  of  eating  could  no  further  go."  One  day, 
however,  a  sort  of  retributive  justice  occurred  in  the  advent  of 
which  some  silently  rejoiced.  Some  very  fine,  large,  yellow 
^iples  were  served.     In  their  exodus  down  the  table  they 

re  oat  before  the  whole  of  the  company  was  served,  the 
■tppties  stopping  just  as  the  lady  in  French  was  reached. 
This  was  not  to  be  bonie.  It  seemed  to  her  to  be  utterly 
impoiaihle  that  she  should  hav«  been  so  deserted  in  her 
utmost  need.  But  so  it  was.  Some  ladies  had  been  quiet 
in  such  a  catastrophe.  But  nut  so  my  tiur  neighbour.  Look- 
ing round,  so  that  what  the  look  meant  could  not  be  mis- 
interpreted, she  exclaimed  with  a  concurrent  emphasis, 
"  politesse  t  politesse  ! "  The  sen'ant  soon  returned  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  the  golden  fruit,  and  it  reached  the  lady 
without  the  loss  of  a  specimen.     It  went  no  farther. 

Now  here  was  &  whole  chapter  of  outspoken  sea  life,  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances.  To  be  sure  there  ia  a  general 
iwpt-ct  for  No.  1,  which  may  not  show  itself  so  plainly  in 
shore  life,  The  general  at  home,  becomes  individual  or 
ipsciol  at  SCO.  If  it  show  itself  in  the  mess,  woe  to  the 
neighbours.  But  for  this  foreign  lady -interpolation,  at  our 
mtas,  what  ■  humdrum  affair  the  five  daily  meals  would 


hare  been.  There  was  little  or  no  talk.  We  bad  all  of 
U6  rend  Boswell  just  before  leaving  the  Mayflower,  and 
had  not  forgotten  the  great  lexicographer's  abjargation  of 
talkiug  nhilo  ealioj;.  Not  tbat  he  thought  anything  abnnt 
the  chances  of  choking.  No.  His  remarks  of  the  incivilitj 
of  talking  while  at  tabic  till  eating  was  done,  applied  wholly 
to  the  ncccBtary  diminution  of  pleasure  by  allowing  anything 
to  come  out  of  the  mouth  while  the  means  of  such  exquisite 
plcasoro  were  going  in.  I^ct  me  say  a  word  or  two  of  the 
occasional  selfishness  of  No.  1 .  which  declares  itself  in 
Bea  life.  I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  four  times.  I  have 
been  upon  the  Oder,  the  Bnltic.  the  Neva,  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  the  Elbf,  across  the  Channel,  and  over  the  toughest 
of  BOBS,  the  German  Ocean.  J  have  thus  seen  and  felt  » 
thing  of  sea  life.  It  has  its  character  in  circumstDncos,  as 
position,  characlcr,  culture,  sex,  age,  &:c.  &c.  Those  all 
influence  it.  or  determine  the  phase  under  which  it  declares 
itself.  A  lady  and  gentleman  with  six  petted  children,  from 
three  to  twelve,  will  make  the  five  meals  anything  but 
pleasing.  I  apeak  from  knowledge.  At  sea  there  is  a 
temporary  escape  from  ordinary  shore  rules,  and  in  various 
degrees  of  it,  which  makes  sea  life  a  thing  prr  le,  and  which 
to  the  novitiate,  unless  he  is  very  sea-sick  and  keeps  below 
(which  is  generally  the  case  with  such,  and  what  may  inter- 
fere with  researches  into  conduct  and  character),  is  both 
atrange  and  disagreeable.  On  shore,  social  sympathy,  a 
convention  again,  which,  however,  nothing  but  fashion  haa 
power  to  tread  clean  out  from  among  men  and  women,  — 
pardon,  ladirs  and  genllrmtn  ;  this  social  sympathy  on  shore, 
has  for  the  most  part  a  healthful,  active  life  and  power, 
which  show  themselves  in  a  truth,  beauty,  and  delicacy, 
which  at  sea  are  not  always  met  witli.  Now,  a  true  philoso- 
phy demands  reasons,  and  explanation  may  be  found  in  a 
foregone  conclusion  with  every  passenger,  that  there  are  ten 
chances  to  one  that  at  any  moment  he  may  sink,  be  cast 
awajr,  ot  somehow  find  bottom,  and  that  so,  the  best  pos< 
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■iUe  busimcsi  or  occupation  on  ship  hoard  is  eating  and 
drinkiag  as  much  of  good  things  provided  five  times  a  day 
as  is  possible,  to  please  one's  sell,  the  price  being  a  matter 
of  no  sort  of  consequence.  The  condemned,  we  we  told, 
•l«ep  soundly  and  eat  heartily  the  day  and  night  before 
execution.  The  prisoner  of  hope  in  the  steamer,  with  Cape 
Race  before,  and  icebergs  all  around,  and  an  impenetrable 
fog  everywhere,  a  prisoner  indeed,  and  to  feel  condemned 
to  sleep  soundly  every  night,  and  eat  to  the  full  five  tiroes 
■  day.  may  have  reasons  for  laking  care  of  himself,  which 
the  ln<e  of  the  neighbour  may  not  sunnount.  Who  can 
compluo  of  what  a  generous  philosophy  so  perfectly  ex- 
plains ^     Anil  say  you  ; 

"  Why   not  eat,  pray,  and  all  you  can  ?      What  appe- 
tites are  got  up  in  a  ship !     Why  not  gratify  and  satisfy 
them?     Besides,    what   a   lack    of  all   occupation   aboard? 
But  for  the  line  meals  the  saJoouites  would  all  die  of  sheer 
•nnni.     This  eating,  like  sleeping,  is  a  grand  institution, 
•ad  who  at  sea  has  not  felt  the  eqiial  value  of  both  ?      If 
eating  could  be  patented  !     Wliat  a  fortune  would  be  made  ! 
I  defend  No.  1 .  then,  at  sea.    Not  by  philosophy,  but  by  plain 
common  sense ;  and  I  believe  the  man  or  woman  who  argues 
Kgkiiut  me  in  this,  docs  so  merely  to  get  a  chance  to  cat  and 
ditnk  the  more."     I  put  down  this  argumentation  just  as  it 
was  given,  and  confess  there  is  something  in  it.     Let  me 
give  an  example  or  two.     In  one  of  my  sailing-ship  voyages, 
Jio.  1  declared  itself  in  many  ways,  and  in  a  specimen  in 
both  sexes.     We  were  all  fellow -citizens  of  the  Great  Re- 
|.  pablic,  —  not  of  her  of  the  four  masts  exactly,  —  and  felt 
r^ltfectly  at  home,  and  that  every  body  bad  a  perfect  right  to 
[  io  just  what  he  pleased.     The  second  mate,  —  the  hardest 
I  voiked  man  of  the  whole  crew,  —  responsible  for   every- 
lifbiitg,  and  deputed  to   the  captain's  watch  to  boot,  —  the 
I  ptcond  mate  loved  onions.     As  he  had  the  captain's  watch, 
li^  churned  now  and  then,  especially  at  night,  lo  have  his 
j^vileges.     So  he  solaced  these  night-watches  with  cabin 
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bread,  cold  junk,  and  uncooked  onions.  Hit  partialities 
were  discovered,  but  not  until  he  had  eaten  the  last  onion, 
and  the  poor  mate  had  to  suffer,  not  the  pleasures,  but  the 
pains  of  memory  ever  after. 

At  another,  this  form  of  self-pleasure,  eating  on  ship  board, 
declared  itself  in  a  female  passenger.  She  daily  filled  her 
plate  with  everything,  approaching  to  a  delicacy,  on  the 
table.  Her  scat  was  just  below  my  berth,  which  was  on  an 
upper  shelf  of  the  sleeping  and  eating  cabin  arrangements. 
I  was  very  sick,  and  had  not  been  below  all  the  morning. 
The  lady,  one  stormy  day,  had  filled  her  plate  with  all  the 
choicest  contents  of  a  chicken  pie.  There  was  gravy,  wing, 
breast,  liver,  upper  and  under  crusts  to  match.  Everything 
was  ready,  when  the  good  ship,  in  her  infirmity,  heartlessness, 
or  heedlessness,  fetched  a  lurch  of  such  decided  expression 
as  to  tip  the  lady*s  chair  completely  up,  and  her  completely 
down,  in  the  smallest  possible  space ;  over  all  was  her  plate 
of  pie,  and  various  other  moveables  which  the  table  side-guard 
could  not  keep  in  place,  or  on  its  surface.  Not  a  soul  moved. 
How  to  move  or  what  to  do  in  such  peculiar  circumstances, 
could  not  be  settled.  There  lay  the  lady  in  most  wretched 
plight,  and  the  more  disastrous,  that  she  could  not  move  a 
peg  to  help  herself.  She  called  for  help,  —  she  screamed. 
She  declared  that  her  arms  and  legs  were  all  of  them  broken, 
—  she  should  die.  Nobody  stirred.  At  length  I  began 
to  move.  I  was  sicker  than  ten  deaths.  I  looked  down 
from  my  eyrie,  not  as  an  eagle  for  its  prey,  but  simply  to 
take  an  observation,  and  to  help  if  I  could ;  and  what  a 
sight  below !  I  was  three  tier  up,  and  looked  every  moment 
to  be  thrown  by  the  labouring  ship  into  the  scene  beneath. 
I  reached  bottom  safely,  —  helped  the  helpless,  —  found  no 
bones  broken,  unless  the  chicken  bones  had  suffered,  ^-  be- 
stowed the  wounded  in  her  state-room  hard  by,  and  laboured 
back  to  bed,  and  to  a  nameless  stomach  experience,  which 
certainly  had  not  become  less  by  my  latest  attempts  to  help 
the  afflicted.  I  was,  of  course,  dressed,  as  it  was  my  then 
certainly  felicitous  custom  to  be. 
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Bal  steamboat  life  is  a  splendid  thing.     I  have  known 

p  nothing  in  life  to  be  compared  with  it.     A  steamer  is  a  thing 

^  1)y  itself.  —  so  large,  BO  grand,  so  fearless.     One  day  We 

took    eoundinj^.     It   wba   a   sipiht   to    see,  that   enormous 

stopped  in  mid-ocean   as    by  her   own   will,  and  as   if 

r  resting  from  fatigue  to  leap  a\iay  again  with  renewed  power. 

t'']t   WHS  a  splendid   thing,   that  sounding  at  sea.     How  1 

L'ritould  rejoice  to  be  off  again  is  a  steamer,  sickness  and  all. 

Lt  1  would  have  a  state-room  by  myself.     1  would  select 

•  of  countrymen,  or  others.     I  would  go  far  from  the 

I  door,  and  put  my  name  on  the  farlhesi  off  plate, 

B  fcr  luck  for  the  human  surroundings.      I   am  not  a 

y  man,  and  disposed  sometimes,  morbidly  if  you  please, 

to  keep  by,  and  to  myself.     If  this  be  indulged,  when  the 

fit  is  off,  1  can  be  as  cheerful,  as  social,  not  of  course  to  Eny 

M  agreeable,  as  any  body  else.    If  such  a  man  begins  his  day 

right —  if  he  gets  out  of  bed  with  hia  right  foot  first,  it  is 

odds  but  he  will  behave  well  all  day  ;  and  if  he  do  no  such 

tUng.  be  will,  1  know,  always  be  the  chiefest  sufferer.     Let 

nw  in  kiodness,  dear  friend,  add,  —  at  sea  always  go  at  least 

lulC  dressed  to  bed. 

I  have  spoken  of  sickness  as  an  clement  of  sea  life,  as  a 
psrt  of  its  very  nature.  Said  one  who  had  sounded  all  the 
depths  of  this  terrible  evil,  "  I  cannot  define  it.  It  is  inde- 
fimble-  We  know  nothing  of  its  cause.  1  can  only  say  it 
ii  tea.  tta,  gea."  For  the  most  part  my  experience  of  it 
Tas  of  the  common  order.  But  once  the  mind  became 
turned  over  aa  well  as  the  stomach.  The  brain  bocame  dis- 
ordered, 1  can  best  state  what  was  my  condition,  by  relat- 
ing my  experience.  1  was  lying  in  my  berth  one  evening, — 
the  light  hurtling  brightly.  —  too  weak  to  feed  myself  or 
oven  to  think,  when  I  saw  sitting  opposite  to  me  a  man  with 
Us  bat  on,  dressed  in  a  drab  suit,  his  Icgn  crossed,  and  cither 
r  lost  in  deep  thought.  I  did  not  sec  any  book. 
3  not  at  all  disturbed  or  surprised  at  seeing  him.  He 
L  aa  naturally  there  in  his  place  as  1  was  in  miue. 
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He  attracted  my  attention  ft*  would  ftn;  other  j 
had  in  the  UHual  way  come  in  and  Lad  t«kon  hi*  seat  ii 
parlour.  While  he  was  there  1  took  a  ttunblcr  of  t 
from  the  near  table,  and  carried  it  very  slowly  to  my  lipa. 
But  upon  attempting  to  drink,  the  ends  of  my  lingers  uid 
thumb  touched  my  mouth,  while  I.  in  the  slowest  poasible 
manner,  opened  my  hand  aa  if  to  assure  myself  that  1  had 
not  held  in  it  the  glass.  A(i;ain.  I  took  up  on  orange,  and 
slowly  carried  it  to  my  mouth.  But  again  was  1  disap* 
pointed,  but  the  dij!a|>poiotment,  as  in  the  c«3e  of  tbs 
tumbler  of  water,  did  not  trouble  me.  I  was  esoeedingly 
thirsty,  but  still  the  dirappcarance  of  orange  and  glass 
gave  me  no  annoyance.  Now  there  was  no  table  in  the 
state-room  ;  there  was  no  orange,  and  no  tumbler  of  water. 
There  was  no  man,  and  yet  the  consciousneHS  of  the  presence 
of  these,  and  of  my  having  handled  some  of  them,  was  m 
complete  as  any  fact  of  experience  during  my  whole  life.  Am 
if  however  some  mistake  might  exist  with  regard  to  the  man 
in  drab,  with  his  hat  on  and  his  crossed  legs,  I  should  have 
risen  from  my  bed  and  have  gone  and  spoken  to  bim,  but 
thai  my  utter  exhaustion  made  this  impossible.  But  why 
not  speak  !  Because  it  was  my  purpose  to  take  hold  of, 
or  pass  my  hand  through  bim.  I  was  not  asleep ;  I  wu 
not  dreaming.  The  whole  character  of  the  phenomena  con- 
tradict entirely  the  notion  of  sleep.  And  as  to  its  being  a 
dream,  I  know  loo  much  of  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made 
of  to  admit  this  idea  for  a  moment.  Dreaming  bos  rctatJon 
to  nothing.  It  haa  no  permanent  memory.  It  is  thinking 
with  imperfect  consciousness  of  the  process,  and  hence  im- 
perfectly remembered,  and  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  all 
sorts  of  incongruities.  Its  parts  have  no  relations  to  other 
things,  and  are  lost,  dropped  out  of,  or  through  the  mind  as 
having  no  place  in  it,  or  in  any  of  its  operations.  Now  the 
state  I  was  in.  in  that  state-room  of  the  steamer  - 
was  one  of  perfect,  entire,  and  consistent  conEciousnei 
is  present  to  me  to-day ;  an  act  of  memory  as  periect  aa  tliat 
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mmtal  action  ever  produces.     Tliere  vob  the  man,  the  glass 

of  water,   the  table,  the  omage.   facts  of  seoae,  ivhich  pro- 

^^uced  correspooding  related  action.    The  harmony  was  com- 

^Hftltc.     And  yet  there  was  no  man,  glass,  orange,  or  tabic, 

^^pii  I  know  of  no  farmer  eipeiienec  which  could  hy  the 

^^fcimory  of  them  have  presented  such  a  picture  to  my  eye, 

and  what  I  so  deliberately  and  caiefully  examined.     I  have 

written  my  case  out  at  some  length,  because  I  think  it  is 

not  without  interest,  and  it  may  be  pleasant  for  you  to  read, 

and  to  think  of. 

Sir  Walter  Scott.  Sir  David  Brewster  and  others,  have 
published  books  about  illusions  which  contain  remarkable 
That  of  Nicholai,  the  celebrated  Berlin  book- 
author  of  books,  is  a  remarkable  one.  1  met  with 
nany  years  ago  in  books  on  leo^l  medicine,  in  which  it  is 
mental  disease,  in  which  the  question  of  re- 
lOnsibiUty  may  come  to  be  involved.  Quite  as  remarkable 
iccurred  in  Boston  some  years  ago.  The  lato 
Judge  D was  its  subject.  Ho  described  to  me  the  ap- 
paritions by  which  he  was  visited.  They  were  of  the  dead  — 
his  friends.  They  were  moving  about,  talking  to  each  other, 
and  were  as  happy  as  people  could  be.  Some  were  of  a 
very  early  period  of  his  life,  and  be  described  their  dresses 
and  manners.  "  They  arc  always  pleasant,"  said  he.  "  I 
h»ve  no  disBgreeable  apparitions."  They  continued  to  yisit 
tim  to  his  death.  He  knew  they  were  appearancfi  only. 
They  did  not  occupy  space,  for  real  persons  and  things  were 
among  them,  but  without  disturbing  the  apparitions  at  all. 
His  mind  was  as  clear,  as  vigorous  as  ever  it  was.  I  have 
given  to  you  an  account  of  my  own  case  because  of  its 
connection  with  a  sickness  whicb  prostrated  roe  almost  fa- 
tally. !  have  not  met  with  it  as  a  result  of  that  disease  in 
■uy  history  of  it.  In  its  sudden  termination  it  is  unlike 
I.  These  last  have  depended  on  some  mure 
UnoDt  condition  of  the  brain,  and  have  in  some  contin- 
a  tecur  a  long  lime. 
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HOTEL  LIFE,  ABROAD. 

This  is  almost  as  distinctive  as  is  life  at  sea.  Its  charac- 
teristics are  perfect  calmness,  coolness,  knowledge  of  sor- 
faces,  and  happy  guessings  of  the  deeper,  together  with 
interest  enough  in  what  is  in  hand  to  make  sure  that  it  will 
be  well,  and  acceptably  done.  The  two  things,  or  worda, 
are  not  the  same.  Things  are  constantly,  artistically,  well 
done,  which  are  not  acceptable,  or  entirely  so.  We  had  as 
lief  they  had  been  a  little  less  well  done.  Attentiyeness, 
without  excess,  will  express  the  interest  referred  to,  provided 
it  embrace  everything,  neglect  nothing.  The  perfect  London 
Hotel  is  entirely  by  itself.  It  has  its  own  life.  It  cannot 
be  imitated.  It  has  been  of  slow  growth,  coming  up  out 
of  the  old,  baronial  period,  it  has  brought  along  with  it  the 
cheerful  readiness  to  do  what  properly  can  be  demanded  of 
it.  The  service  is  natural,  easy,  —  more  than  enough,  it 
may  be,  to  the  foreigner  at  first,  but  just  what  it  should  be 
when  understood.  The  servant  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  concern.  He  is  the  first  for  welcome,  and 
the  last  for  farewell.  You  never  lose  sight  of  him,  and 
he  never  of  you.  He  is  a  piece  of  the  furniture  in  your 
room  when  in  it,  differing  from  all  the  rest  in  being  alive, 
conscious  of  duty,  and  happy  to  do  it.  His  dress  is  excel- 
lent in  its  kind,  and  his  toilet  is  unexceptionable.  And 
why  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  You  are  in  your  best  to  be 
waited  upon,  why  not  he  in  his  best  to  wait  upon  you  ? 
The  harmony  is  complete,  superficial  indeed  in  itself,  but  in 
its  workings,  it  may  be,  deep  enough  to  meet  every  demand, 
—  entire  willingness  to  serve,  and  satisfaction  with  the 
service. 

Different  notions  exist  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  a  Hotel, 
and  as  to  what  is  true  life  in  it.  It  is  not  a  caravansary,  as 
is  that  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  that  other  parallel  one  in 
the  Rue  Rivoli.     I  arrived  at  the  last  at  the  close  of  a 
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hot  day,  after  a  most  tetlioua  ride  hv  Rail  and  by  Diligence. 
I  drove  into  the  quadrongle,  ivhich  seemed  more  like  an 
exchange  than  anything  else,  iu  the  restless  crowd  of  aer- 
Tants  and  travellero  who  filled  it.  To  my  joy  the  house 
WBB  as  full  as  the  square,  and  at  a  moment's  drive  down  the 
■troet,  I  found  accommodation  at  a  genuine  hotel. 

iiy  hotel  in  London  was  in  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James', 
and  a  perfect  specimen  in  its  kind.  Not  too  large,  it  had 
opacity  for  its  objects,  —  to  accommodate  such  a.  number  as 
could  not  possibly  interfere  with  each  other,  and  whose 
return  for  their  accommodation  would  amply  compenaatB 
him  who  furnished  it.  It  met  in  all  its  appointments  the 
following  definition  of  such  a  house.  A  somewhat  rhetori- 
cal classmate  of  mine  in  college  had  been  to  the  opening  of 
a  new  hotel.  I  aaked  him  how  he  liked  it.  "Very  much," 
Hid  he.  "  It  has  all  the  privileges  of  a  private  house,  and 
all  the  immunities  of  an  inn."  Could  Johnson  himKcIf  have 
■aid  better  ^ 

From  the  long  practice  of  doing  for  myself  much  of  what 
•b  often  devolved  upon  others,  a  habit  of  self-dependence 
bad  been  formed,  which  made  some  of  the  detail  of  hotel 
life  embarrassing.     The  arrangements  uf  the  London  hotel 
left  me  literally  nothing  to  do.     The  scn'ice  was  all  that 
fastidious  could  require.     About  the  steps,  and  in 
the  hall,  were  always  to  he  seen  as 
leir  whit«  neckcloths  and  gloves 
'Wanta  of  the  guest.     The  door  y 
accompanied  to  your  ro< 
and  wishes  inqtiired  for.     These  attentions  were  never  op- 
pressive.    They  were  just  what  a  stranger,  a  guest  —  a 
kotpet  —  wants.     The  old  hospital  was  a  hotel,  a  place  of 
iBts,  of  hospitality.    The  Mahomeian  when  he  was  found- 
ig  a  settlement,  village,  city,  began  by  building  a  mosque, 
Oollogc,   and    a  hospital.      The    Samaritan   carried    the 
uaded  man   to  an  inn,  a  hotel,  or  hospital,  the  guests 


rvants  in  their  black  suits, 
always  ready  to  meet  the 
as  opened  for  you  by  one, 
>m  by  another,  your  wants 
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But  the  London  hotel  service  ii  to  be  paid  for.  Cntaialjr. 
Gilt  sometimes,  anil  ui  some  counlries,  to  be  paid  for  whers 
Dot  rondcred.  But  that  ;liu  might  h&vo  aa  little  knowlodga 
u  pMBible  of  the  demand,  the  "  service  "  was  charged  In  the 
bill,  and  as  I  scarccljr  ever  saw  %  hill  (my  courier  manigiilg 
this  n-h'jle  matter  of  paynietit],  ami  te  in  the  exceptions  lo  tb* 
rule,  I  only  looked  for  the  "  footings  up,"  it  almost  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  beea  gratuitously  served  all  the  time.  In 
the  London  hotel  I  never  saw  the  servants  sitting  closely 
packed  into  a  settee  in  the  hall,  and  apparently  incapable  of 
moving,  or  of  being  moved,  I  have  elsewhere  met  with  auoh 
eBtabltshmcnts.     The  servants  of  such  do  little  more,  except 

on  "  compulsion."   A  gentleman  calls.    "  Is  Mr,  in  ?  " 

"  Waal,  don't  know,  they'll  tell  at  the  bar."  The  dialogoe 
i«  short,  and  the  information  harmonious.  Now  as  soon  h 
you  know,  or  learn,  that  this  is  the  national  custom  in  audi 
relations,  and  more  or  less '  runs  through  the  whole  of 
society,  —  if  you  know  it  a^  the  native  knows  it,  it  does  not 
trouble  you  at  all ;  you  are  in  fact  aa  well  served  in  not' 
being  served,  as  if  you  were  to  receive  the  daily  and  hourly^ 
and  cheerful  courtesy  of  a  truly  managed  foreign  hotel. 

At  table  are  new  developments  of  the  foreign  sy»t( 

You  may  find   no  table,  table  d'hote,  a.  mile  long,  two 

three   in   parallel  rows,  vying  with   each   other  in  length] 

and   load.     You  take    rooms,  your  parlour,  chamber,  6ic., 

and  live  in  them,  and  when    you   go  out   of  them,    never 

moot  the  crowds  which  you  muat  encounter  in  the  streeta. 

You  are  entirely  at  homo  in  such  an  establishment,  and  as 

far  as  home  can  bo  without  a  family,  there  is  no  better 

under  the  sun  than  is  found  in  such  an  hotel.     I  was  once 

■topping  at  one  of  these  with  Dome  friends.     My  experience 

of  hotels  wa.4  then  nothing.     I  had  passed  much  of  life 

berniit-Iikc  way.  and  this  was  a  new  experiment  in  living. 

It  vrsa  n  great  hotel.     Not  great  because  large,  for  it  was 

10    euch   thing.     It  could   accommodate  just  so  many 

would  by  paying  the  largest  prices  aecuie  all  that  such  aSi 
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tntion  could  do  for  both  comfort  and  luxury.  You  felt 
in  a  coravansarf ,  aj'rcditig  house  onlf ,  but  in  a 
B^ace  to  live  in,  and  where  living  was  na  pleasant  as  it  well 
eould  be.  I  remember  my  first  dinner.  At  breakfast  a 
card  ia  brought  in  (a  bill  of  fare),  and  a  selection  is  made 
for  dinner.  We  are  not  required  to  eat  everything  which 
ia  Mt  donn.  A  gucat  at  one  of  our  largest  hotels  had  taken 
hia  place  at  table  before  his  companiun.  When  he  came,  he 
uked  his  friend  how  he  was  getting  on.  '*  0,  very  well," 
cried  he.     '■  I  have  eaten  all  through  from  soup  to  dessert, 

■nd  shall  soon  finish  the  fifty  cent  job."    We  of  the 

selected  what  we  wished.  The  selected  is  to  be  paid  for, 
not  the  whole  card.  So  that  if  you  mark  down  one,  two, 
three,  or  twelve  articles,  that  is  your  dinner.  If  you  dine 
oat,  yuu  pay  nothing.  You  are  not  living  per  day,  or  per 
week  ;  but  in  regard  to  eating.  Your  lodgings  are  a  per- 
manent concern,  and  for  these  the  price  is  not  small. 

But  my  first  dinner.     A  waiter  entered  in  black,  &c., 

with  ■  napkin  across  bis  arm.     He  was  chief.     Another 

attended  him  witli  soup.     The  Cable  else,  except  the  com- 

man  dinner  furniture, was  entirely  clear.    The  tureen  took  its 

place  as  if  it  knew  it.     Wo  took  ours  with  a  like  prescience. 

J   The  waiter  removed  the  cover,  and  the  napkined  arm  dis' 

I  ^nsed  the  Julien.     The  soup  removed  in  various  ways,  the 

1  Mcond  course  appeared  also  with  two  waiters.     This  was 

I  ^rved  to  each  by  the  servant,  nobody  at  table  by  him  or 

1' herself  aiding.     I  was  getting  tired  of  the  ceremony,  and  of 

I'  the  extreme  repose  of  its  enacting,  and  ventured  to  help 

pijielf  to  Ball,  when  alone   for  a  moment  or  two.     I  was 

dij  told  this  was  entirely  against  law,  or  custom,  the 

'  fltcmest  law,  and  that  I  must  always  wait  to  be  served.     I 

transgressed  again,  and  moat  naturally,  for  in  these  matters 

I  had  always  been  a  law  to  myself,  and  was  again  admon- 

In  utter  despair,  1  at  length  exclaimed,  "  Well,  I 

I  hereafter  to  have  a  servant  to  feed  me,  I  will  while 

L  aarer  feed  raytelf  again."     This  waa  my  first  ac- 
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quiinl&nce  with  dcBpotUm.  It  was  the  degpotism  of  U)v 
table  only,  you  may  say,  but  to  me  it  was  about  as  troublo- 
lome.  If  not  as  dangerous,  as  any  other  form  of  the  same 
thing  could  well  be.  It  struck  at  living,  if  not  life.  1  fell, 
however,  into  the  traces,  and  Boon  got  on  very  comforlably. 

On  the  continent,  hotel  life  is  perfect  in  its  way.  The 
whole  table  (where  there  is  a  table  d'hote),  parlour,  and 
chamber  arrangementa,  are  escellcnt.  There  is  system  tun- 
ning through  everything,  and  this  eystent  is  more  or  less 
despotic.  Thefc  are  servants  in  abundance,  but  always  in 
their  places.  Every  article  of  food  requiring  to  be  carved  is 
in  small  division,  and  with  a  fork  with  which  lo  help  your- 
self, makes  the  circuit  of  the  table  in  constant  rounds,  and 
yes,  or  no,  settles  the  relation  between  guest  and  food. 
You  cannot  but  feel  how  useful,  as  well  as  how  perfect,  is 
this  order.  The  courses  ore  numerous,  and  a  very  small 
portion  of  so  many  is  quite  enough.  When  you  have  done 
with  anything  you  may  have  been  eating,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  quietly  to  stop,  and  at  once,  as  by  magic,  the  old  dis- 
appears, and  the  new  succeeds.  There  is  no  interregniun 
here.  The  king  never  dies.  For  the  most  part  my  own 
rooms  in  the  hotel  served  for  every  purpose.  Sometimes 
the  suit  was  of  three,  always  of  two,  connected  rooms,  with 
every  possible  outside  or  contiguous  accommodation.  Where 
there  was  no  table  d'hote,  there  was  a  coffee-toom,  with 
papers,  &c.  For  instance,  in  the  Hotel  Brighton,  Rue 
Rivoli,  I  had  three  rooms,  —  a  parlour,  chamber,  and  dress- 
ing-room. The  Tuilleries  Garden  was  directly  opposite, 
making  to  mo  the  very  pleasantest  place  in  Paris.  In  my 
two  visits  to  Paris,  this  was  my  resting  place.  The  walls  of 
my  rooms  were  covered  with  paper  hangings,  and  each  had 
many  closets,  but  as  there  were  no  doors  visible,  these  being 
covered  with  the  same  hangings  as  the  walls,  you  would  not 
have  supposed  there  was  a  closet  in  the  whole  suit.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  front  rooms  which  I  selected 
at  ray  second  visit.     Having  one  day  accidontly  discovered 
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K  very  sm»ll  key  handle  piojecting  very  sligbtly  from  the 
Wkll,  1  turned  it,  and  opened  into  quite  a  respectably  sized 
"  Upon  this  hint ''  1  pursued  my  search,  and  found 
•  many  as  six  or  aeven  in  one  room.  What  could  they  he 
P-fitr,  And  oil  of  them  so  closely  shut  wbcii  the  apartments 
e  surrendered  to  me.  My  bed  in  the  front  room  was  in 
A  tece8«,  with  a  curtain  before  it.  It  seemed  to  belong  to 
nothing  alee ;  but  at  the  footboard  1  discovered  a  narrow 
door  opening  directly  into  a  passage  to  the  stairway.  Now, 
the  bedstead  filled  the  recess  by  its  tcni^th,  so  that  the  door 
opened  only  outwards,  and  if  circumstances  should  ever 
_  nuke  escape,  or  a  sudden  retreat,  necessary,  it  could  be 
tde  in  the  easiest  manner  possible,  by  merely  stepping 
r  the  footboard,  and  passing  at  once  down  stairs.  The 
I'VUtain  being  closed,  no  one  entering  the  parlour  could 
know  what  had  happened  behind  it.  The  arrangements  of 
closets  and  concealed  doors  bordered  enough  upon  the 
mysterious  to  set  my  republican  imagination  at  work,  and 
its  labours  amused  me  not  a  little.  How  easy  it  were  to 
have  drugged  me  for  instance,  and  locked  me  up  in  one  of 
modious  closets,  or  done  worse  by  me.  And 
|bi*  much  might  be  made  of  that  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
That  these  closets  were  examined  after  I  left  I 
med  at  my  second  visit,  for  having  left  some  trifles  in 
one  of  them,  I  did  not  find  them  on  my  return,  and  asking 
why.  learned  that  it  was  the  custom  to  clear  them  all  out 
when  the  rooms  were  left. 

KThe  merest  accident  brought  me  to  the  Brighton.  I  was 
■  most  pleasant  day  on  the  Danube,  in  a  steamer,  and  got 
^uainted  wiih  an  English  lady  and  gentleman,  who  were 
the  way  with  roe  to  Salczburg.  They  added  much  to 
t  agneable  of  that  voyage.  He  had  lived  long  in  India, 
d  ftom  appearances  had  made  a  fortune.  He  was  perfect- 
courteous,  with  a  slight  infusion  of  the  bluntness  of  his 
racQ.  and  nation,  which  produced  variety  without  the  dis- 
ip«eable  which  not  nn&equently  goes  to  make  it  up  as  well 
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at  borne  an  abroad.  Tbe  lady  ^vbb  altogether  pleasing.  Sfa« 
n  hiiQdanmc  face,  nbich,  to  me,  is  oitea  more  agreeable 
than  mere  beauty,  as  han<lsoinenesB  baa  more  to  do  with 
expression  than  with  features.  Tbe  expression  in  tbiM  ex- 
ample made  the  attraction.  Sbc  was  often  busjr  with 
Murray,  and  was  an  excellent  guide,  and  prompter  to  hn 
companions.  Sbe  did  not  look  into  Murray  to  learn  what 
■he  WEU  to  see,  but  wbat  she  saw,  and  if  there  was  occaaion. 
consulted.  I  abhor  guide  books.  They  give  you  some- 
body's impressions,  but  disburb  your  own.  The  farther 
north  I  went,  —  the  further  from  the  common  tramp,  —  the 
less  I  consulted  these  works,  for  when  I  did,  the  more 
frequently  was  I  annoyed  by  what  seemed  to  mo  mete  im- 
pertinences. The  lady  sketched,  and  with  much  skill,  and  I 
have  %a  doubt  was  guilty  of  journalizing.  At  least  she 
made  "notes  hy  the  way."  Something  was  said  about 
Paris,  and  1  made  a  question  about  hotels,  and  lodgin|^. 

Mr.  ' named  the  Brighton,  and  described  and  recom* 

mended  exactly  tbe  rooms  which  1  afterwards  occupied. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  you  will  be  charged  a  round  sum  (or 
them,  and  you  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  engage  them,  llut 
the  adrice  is  useless.  Men  cannot  make  a  bargain,  and 
always  pay  the  asking  price.  The  only  way  to  travel  is 
with  a  lady.  She  understands  the  whole  matter.  She,  of 
course,  knows  languages.  Well,  we  stop  at  a  hotel.  Madam 
iays,  'Sit  still.'  I  obey.  Sbe  lights;  goes  in;  asks  for 
rooms ;  goes  up  stairs ;  is  showed  rooms  ;  the  price  r  So 
many  francs  a  day.     'No,   that  will  never  do.     Did  not 

Mrs. stop  here  a  short  time  ago  ?  '     '  Yes."    '  A  very 

pleasant  lady.  By  the  way.  how  is  the  little  boy  of  yourfl 
who  was  so  ill,  and  so  much  in  tcrented  my  friend  ? '  '  Quite 
well  1  many  thnnka.'  '  You  said  so  many  francs,  I  tliink.' 
Keduction  begins,  and  by  the  time  my  lady  has  asked  all 
•orts  of  questions,  the  terms  have  come  within  such  con- 
venient limits  that  the  rooms  arc  engaged.  Now,  you  will 
.  go  to  the ,  or  the ;  see  the  rooms,  or  send 
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TOUT  couriei  to  see  them,  aad  they  will  be  engaged  at  an 
anonnoiu  price,  —  a  price  never  expected,  —  and  bo  will  as 
Biany  more  who  will  come  after  ^ou.  I  say  always  travel 
vith  a  lady." 

Once,  at  least,  in  Qennany,  it  happened  to  me  to  be  Bup- 
ptmed  to  be  accompanied  by  a  lady.     At  least  the  house- 
keeper, with  her  bunch  of  keys  at  her  girdle,  and  clean 
■beets  across  her  arm,  asked  me  if  she  should  arrange  the 
beds  for  tieo,  —  two  beds  being  in  every  room,  not  for  single 
parties,  mark  you.     As  I  had  no  fancy  to  make  a  chamber 
fellow  of  my  courier  as  siicb,  1  could  not  but  suppose  that 
my  sturdy  son  of  Denmark,  for  my  courier  was  a  Dane,  had 
been  taken  for  a  lady.     What  of  joke  or  of  truth  there  was 
in  the  advice  of  my  English  companion,  he  gave  it  in  much 
•piiit,  and  it  made  a  pleasant  passage  in  my  way  through 
the  Danube.     The  anecdote  is  given  as  received.     1  cer- 
tainly went  to  the  Hotel  Brighton,  and  certainly  made  no 
bargain  as  to  price,  and  probably  paid  no  more  than  if  I  had 
pted  to  alter  it.     There  in  skill  in  euch  business  trans- 
itions, of  which  endowment  I  plead  to  as  sm^l  an  amount 
the  dullest  traveller  of  them  all.     I  trusted  my  courier 
-with  all  such  diplomacies,  and  bad  faith  enough  in  the  order 
to  suppose  I  was  treated  as  are  others  who  trust  themselves 
tad  their  affairs  to  such  an  agent.     He  was  of  mature  age, 
well  recommended,  and  was  paid  what  he  demanded 
his  services.     As  to  the  Brighton,  I  received  every  atton- 
I  that  I  could  desire,  and  shall  certainly  drive  directly  to 
^n  the  very  next  time  I  visit  Paris.     With  regard  to 
su|;gcstion  of  my  Danube  companion,  as  to  the  expedi- 
ly  of  taking  a  female  bargmn  maker  with  us,  I  would 
y  say  that  her  expenses  might  very  possibly  over  balance 
saving. 
I  bavu  one  complain)  to  make  of  hotel  life  in  some  ex- 
fice  is  charged  in  the  bill,  —  so  much  a  day 
1   have   no  objection  to  this.      But  as  I  have 
■tepplng  into  ray  carnage  to  leave  for  the  railway,  or 


ether  conveyance,  all  the  servants  of  the  estabtisi 
g&tliered  round  me  for  remembrance.  Now  I  know  ibey 
had  all  of  them  been  paid,  fiul  there  was  just  time  to 
reach  tbe  train  wilh  hard  driTing,  and  I  knew  well  that  rail- 
wa}'s,  like  time  and  tide,  wait  for  no  man.  So  it  only  re- 
mained to  pay  again.  Some  travellers  would  pL-rbaps  baro 
answered  in  word  and  tone  which  would  have  scattered  tha 
pleaders ;  hut  I  have  not  }'Ct  learned  the  lesson.  1  meant, 
when  leaving  Paris  for  Madrid,  to  come  back  to  tho  Brighton 
on  my  return,  for  it  was  perfect  in  its  accommodatioas,  and 
a  as  well  to  leave  just  such  a  farewell  as  would  seems 
s  welcome. 


THE   RAILWAY. 

bis  is  n  great  invention.  I  remember  the  first  whicli 
built  in  America.  Somewhere  about  1826,  Col.  T.  H. 
Perkins  of  Boston,  built  one  about  two  miles  long  to  oury 
granite  from  a  quarry,  in  which  be  had  interest,  to  the 
water.  These  roads,  and  modes  of  their  use  are  national. 
In  America,  the  carriages  are  called  Curt.  They  are  long 
boxes  with  windows  un  the  sides,  doors  at  tlie  ends,  with 
seats  for  two,  each  ranged  on  the  sides,  an  alley-way  be- 
tween. These  cars,  or  vans,  will  carry  from  twenty  to  fifty 
more  or  less,  each.  The  seats  have  low  back*, 
and  for  night  travel  are  most  unfit.  For  a  stiff  necked,  and 
stiff  backed  people,  they  may  answer  well  enoagli.  The 
language  of  railroad  travel  is  nationnl.  "  How  did  you 
rn  ?  '■  "  In  the  cars."  "'  In  how  many  ?  "  asked 
one.  The  lady  only  answered,  "  In  the  cars."  This  word 
means  train,  convoy,  or  wbat  not,  the  whole,  whatever  may 
be  their  individual  use.  The  cars  are  not  locked.  Passen- 
gers pass  at  will  from  one  to  the  other,  whether  the  train  be 
at  rest  or  in  motion ;  and  terrible  at  times,  is  the  attempted 
the  person  falling  between  the  can,  or  across  Una 
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I  vTM  Dot  long  ago  returning  &om  a  professional  en- 
gagement betnoen  one  and  two  hundred  mileH  from  Boston, 
■ad  had  half  way  reached  home.     The  train  stopped  at  a 
atation,  commonly  called  a  depot  in  America,  when  a  paa- 
•enger  rose  to  stop  at  the  place.     He  banded  to  the  con- 
ductor his  ticket,  and  walked  towards  the  door.     He  waa  a 
tall,  large  man.  between  sisty  and  seventy,  and  of  escellent 
K|)pcflrance.     Just  aa  he  had  put  his  foot  on  the  platform  of 
lb«  carriage,  the  train  was  set  in  motion,  —  this  started  the 
old  man  forward.     I  saw  by  his  movements  in  the  carriage 
tluu  he  was  infirm.     Instead  of  tuming  towards  the  step,  lie 
stepped  directly  forward.     The  conductor,  a  strong  man, 
seized  him  round  the  waist,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  hira 
bacit,  but  this  he  found  he  could  not  do,  and  the  weight  of 
the  old  man  was  dragging  hira  directly  between  lUc  cars. 
He  must  inevitably  hare  falleii    there  had  he  retained  his 
hold.     He  withdrew  his  arms,  and   the  man  fell  torward, 
tnd  then  laterally  so  aa  to  lie  directly  across  the  rail.     The 
iductor  sprung  to  the  brake ;   did  all  he  could  to  prevent 
Hike  &ttber  movement  of  the  train.     But  he  failed.     For  a 
I,  say  for  twenty  feet  the  motion  being  slow,  the  old  man 
irai  pushed  forward,  and  before  the  wheel   nearest  him. 
But  at  length  something  stopped  his  farther  progress,  and 
.the  train  passed  over  his  body,  just  across  the  hips.     By 
a  time  the  train  was  stopped,  and  the  old  man  was  taken 
into  the  station.     He  was  alive  when  I  reached  him,  hut  in 
e  agonies  of  death,  and  soon  ceased  to  breathe.     I  cannot 
I  you  how  deep  was  the  effect  of  this  scene  upon  the 
ivellera  in  the  train  ;  how  cautious  were  they  in  leaving  it, 
a  they  reached  their  homes.     But  with  caution,  accidents 
Uder  the  present  mode  of  entering  and  leaving  a  train  will 
intinue  to  occur.     Before  tt  stops,  especially  at  a  terminus 
r  tbe  railway,  everybody  is  in   motion  towards  the  doors 
t  the  end  of  the  carriage.     As  many  ss  can  reach  it  ar« 
ma  the  platform,  and  are  jumping  off  before  the  train 
Twice  bftVD  1  followed  others  in  this  perilous  hurrr. 
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Yta,  I  had  been  ceued  and  puUed  up  aa 

aif^t  hara  been ;   it  being  •uppowd  I  waa  dead.     I  tawUi 

sot  at  fint  nadentand  then.  A  rtnnge  conlaaioa  bdd  warn 
in  doabt  of  erefytlung.  It  Mtawd  to  ■»  that  1  had  htm 
And.  and  vuddralT  bad  be«B  bcoogbt  to  lifc,  but  ma  ta^ 
i^aUc  of  uaiiif  the  lewtured  life.  I  belwre  if  I  had  bUtm 
UMnm  Uw  rail  aa  6ii  that  oM  man.  a  abort  tine  before,  and 
hid  been  IdDed  aa  waa  hr,  I  ■bould  bare  been  aa  ttncon- 
aciDaa  of  the  change  u  be  -«a«.  Said  one  who  bad  aaved 
■a,  "  Sir,  it  i*  not  mfe  to  gvt  ont  of  a  eai  while  the  tnin  ■ 
in  notion  "  It  waa  Mid  gt^tlT.  aitd  from  kindnew  too.  and 
X  hftwe  not  fatgattcn  it.  Ff ••  ihin^  ha-rc  mut«  frequenllj 
awroJ  tu  Me  when  ibia  nil*av  eipniente  baa  come  to  mj 
arfad  Ihaa  tbe  pceeiae  parmllHtsm  wbicli  miut  bare  exiated 
Wtnwu  mj  body  and  the  rail.  If  an  ana.  a  leg,  anr  pot^ 
lian  of  Bi«  hut  hem,  ao  tu  tpcak,  oat  of  line,  it  Boat  hart 
hnca  at  once  gramd  off.  1  f  mj  clothes  or  an  v  put  of  diem 
kad  been  caugbt  bj  a  whuel  tbe.  vboie  of  my  body  rauat 
hkvn  Kdlowed  it.  I  bare  now  told  my  atory,  almost  tar  tha 
lot  tbae,  and  I  ha*«  doaa  to  that  others  may  oacapa  tha 
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terrible  peril  in  whicb  a  too  rapid  movement  to  leave  a  rail- 
lOBil  train  placed  me.     On  the  continent,  in  Europe,  the; 

(ik  the  carriages. 
Something  was  aaid  about  the  discomfort  of  the  American 
■  ayetero.     One  does  not  care  when  he  has  left  home  for 
nething  which  for  the  time  maj'  be  pleaaanter,  or,  what  is 
s  some  thiDg,  ia  thought  to  be  so,  to  find  his  thought  at 
lit  ID  evcrj  mile  he  roay  travel.     The  American  system  of 
rs,  brings  half  a  hundred  of  odc'b  fellow  citizens  into  his 
company  without  introduction,  or  any  farther  ceremony  than 
the  buying  of  a  ticliet.     It  is  convenient  to  crowd  and  cram 
certain  vans,  but  why  the  human  ones  should  be  so  olose  an 
imitation,  and  in  more  respects  than  one,  of  the  others 
alluded  to.  it  is  not  easy  to  say.     Nest  to   the  crowd  is  its 
^^_jtoci>mmodation.    Just  step  ivith  me  into  a  railroad  car.  You 
^Hfikeed  only  look  at  the  backs  of  the  scats  to  learu  what  your 
^^^btperience  shall  be.     These  backs  reach  some  way  up  your 
^PEbwrn,  cutting  the  spine  midway,  or  higher  up,  as  may  be  the 
man's  or  the  woman's  length.     Now,  the  spine  is  a.  touchy 
■nember.  and  you  learn  what  its  experience  has  been  on  the 
nil  by  an  indescribable  feeling  of  shoulder-ache,  hack-ocho, 
I  fciigue.  ice,  which  no  change  of  place  will  cure  or  make 
The  day  is  hot ;  dnsty  ;   you  started  early  ;   yun  are 
f  iired ;  you  are  sleepy  ;  your  neighbour  on  the  seat  is  a  very 
i  lady  ;  has  an  infant  six.  months  old  in  arms  ;  and  infanta 
I  nuwt  be  looked  to,  and  come  what  may,  you  must  look  to 

I  If.  however,  you  want  to  learn  the  whole  lusury  of  our 

dlway  travel,  just  take  a  seat, —  for  comfort,  I  should  say 

1,  —  in  the  afternoon  Worcester  express  train,  and  come 

[  in  the  New  York  night  train.     The  latter  is  a  caution, 

ure  yxju.     The  car  is  full.     Every  window  is  down ; 

twelve    midnight,    every    passenger    sound    asleep, 

I  knows   uo  law.     There  is  a  tall  thin  man.  he  has 

Kpped  forward  in  falling  asleep,  and  is  caught  by  the  neck, 

•  eee^Kit,  aa  the  anatomistB  call  it,  fixing  him  tight.     You 


Through  the  thick,  dense  atinosphere,  ai 
of  the  yellow  baming  lAmp«.  you  Ii 
At  length  you  find  one  <rith  only 
Btit  he  has  done  bU  be«t  to  make  it  comfortBl 
''irith  this  view  he  b&»  stretched  himself  ditj 
Wnow  Burfacc.  leaving  a  doubtful  Iriangb 
'ftn'  you  to  ehooM  which  will  miaivter  best 
ne.     Of  counc  you  take  that,  the  ba«e 

_ it.  Mid  gently  do  you  take  posacssion  of  it, 

y  you  break  its  long  passe««or'B  iloep,  he  will 

bmk  your  bones  for  your  pains.  For  two 
or  more  you  iuduBtriously  escrt  youndf  to 
doubtful  position  on  the  edge  of  a  cushion,  W 
uie,  well  knowing  into  what  perils  a  cat-nop  i 
plunge  you.  There  is  not  the  least  exaggcratidi 
this  account  of  our  cax  luxury,  —  "I 

1 


QiuBque  ipae  m»eniai»  TidL 

Lot  US  now  too  how  it  is  with  travel  in  Eaf 
KiBsta  ttiblf  of  those  two  high  sounding  and  l| 
vorda,  etmfarl  anil  home.  It  was  sold  that  rdt, 
pnal.&nd  so  is  ail  that  pertains 
\daaalitv  in  this  matter^j 
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wbeolg.  There  are  two  classea  of  carriagOB,  and  you  are  at 
liberty  to  take  j-our  place  in  either.  In  the  first  class  is  the 
ratretno  of  luxury,  and  the  price  is  harmonious.  In  the 
•econd,  not  the  smallest  arrangsmwit  fur  comfort  exists. 
Tou  find  in  them  neither  cushions  nor  stuffings,  nor  carpets. 
B'Boards,  boards,  boards,  are  everywhere.  The  floors  are 
worn  through  in  places,  and  the  unwashed  windows  arc  for 
inytbing  but  for  admitting  light.  Ventilation  is  abundantly 
Bcurcd.  They  say  in  England,  that  none  but  fools  and 
toblemen  take  the  first  class. 
The  Marquia  of  Waterford  is  one  of  tbeae,  but  not  the 
He  took  the  seat  to  which  his  ticket  condemned 
1  a  carriage  totally  wanting  in  all  comforts.  There 
pru  Delther  stufRng,  cushion,  nor  carpet.  Boards,  boards, 
t  said,  were  everywhere.  \\'ith  this, 
lowever,  he  experienced  no  dissatisfaction.  ButanDoyances 
(■looked  [or.  soon  came.  Crowds  of  iU-dressed,  dirty  persons, 
licked  in.  with  dogs,  and  loads  of  luggage,  which  threatened 
e  the  Marquis  out,  or  to  squeeze  Itim  flat.  He  saw 
lirotigh  the  whole  of  it.  It  was  a  wilful  purpose  so  to  an- 
I  noy  him  as  to  drive  him  into  a  Jirsl  class.  This  he  resolved 
to  do  battle  about,  And  how  ?  At  the  first  stopping 
place  he  saw  two  colliers,  or  chimney  sweeps,  of  a  most  foul 
bearing,  and  from  whom  he  learned  that  they  were  about  to 
tak«  passage  in  a  third  class,  for  a  long  through  journey 
•omewhero.  He  at  once  got  two  first  class  tickets,  gave 
theiD  to  his  sooty  brethren,  and  put  them  into  one  of  the 
IBOBt  csquisitely  appointed  carriages  of  the  train.  The  con- 
Iductor  came  up  and  ordered  them  out.  and  with  an  authority 
^hich  had  its  manner  in  its  believed  legitimacy.  The  Mar- 
I  bade  him  to  clear  out,  to  shul  up.  and  ordered  the 
e  passengers  to  keep  in,  adding  for  the  comfort  of  the 
Kndnctor  that  he  was  n  member  of  Parliament,  and  that  he 
rauld  pri>seciii.'  him  ami  biw  whole  road,  with  all  the  force 
i  law,  and  to  the  exl«nt  of  his  whole  fortune  and  privilege, 
|(lw  ia  tho  leut  possible  way  or  degree  disturbed  those  first 


tlua  puicngien,  who  hail  tickcti  wtiich  secured  ibetn  tba 
placM  they  occupied.  "  Niiff  ■od."  &»  llie  phnsc  is.  Tha 
eooductor  "  ihut  up,"  anil  llm  Aluniiiis'a  prutcjtea  wore  Hkvt 
in,  and  doubtleii*  hod  *  «piondid  drive  in  AJirtl  rtata,  all  hj 
tfeMnaolvcR,  and  m  doubtless  loft  "  their  mark  "  upon  the 
nqui*it«  drapery  by  w)ucU  they  hod  been  oil  day  surroanil* 
•d.     Buck  is  iho  story. 

Yon  know  thst  I  am  neither  k  nobleman,  nor  a  member  of 
Parliomont,  So  1  ni-vur  look  a  flrit  class  ticket.  I  began 
not  to  do  SI)  in  I.inTpool.  and  when  with  some  friend*  I 
went  up  to  London,  und  they,  bein;;  wretchedly  ailing,  and 
mntinif  the  enmfort,  took  firat  class,  I  took  tho  sccoud,  and 
Mt  In  tha  same  carriage  with  their  coloured  servant.     It  was 

■  tnoet  uncomfortable  place,  having  nothing  in  it  to  minister 
tar  a  moment  to  one's  comfort.  But  the  voyage  was  made 
in  the  day.  anil  being  rather  a  *■  slow  coach  "  for  a  steam 
ontflt,  it  gnvft  me  a  very  good  ehunr.c  to  see  a  portion  of 
England  which  I  had  Indeed  seen  before,  when  travelling 
poA  lomo  years  ago,  but  of  which  no  one  can  tire.  Mf 
Boxt  experience  on  the  Knglish  rail  was  in  this  wise.  1  drovo 
between  seven  and  eight,  1'.  M .  to  Euston  Square,  London, 
for  the  twin  for  l^diuburgh,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles  from  I.ondun.  My  very  heart  sunk  within  me  when 
I  hod  got  into  the  second  class.  I  could  see  its  poor  promise 
by  the  surrounding  lights.  It  was  all  of  wood,  the  door  of 
old  wood,  cracked,  and  abounding  in  holes.  It  was  incon- 
eeivably  wretched  in  all  which   belonged  to  it.     1'here  was 

■  gentleman  with  whom  I  fell  into  talk.  1  found  him  well 
informed,  especially  about  railways  and  carriages.  Aeci- 
dMlts  he  aaid,  and  fatal  ones  among  the  rest,  occurred  daily, 
knd  stock  quotations  wore  low  enough.  Said  he,  *'  How 
un  wo  avoid  collisions  ?  We  must  employ  the  poorest  en- 
gineers, and  our  watchmen  are  so  stupid  that  they  do  not 
know  a  red  signal  from  a  whito  one,  and  aa  to  tlie  switches, 
they  are  a  mystery  fur  beyond  their  com  prehension  a.  The 
xotdi  ue  so  unpioductivB  that  we  cannot  pay  for  good  men. 


^^^^^^^n  THE  n*.iLWAy. 

^^^nFhera  is  »  branch  for  whicK  so  many  pounds  t  week  ora 

^^^Rtorrowed  to  keep  it  in  operation."    Not  long  alter  thia  I  met 

^^^  with  ■  liircetor  at  k  very  pleasant  dinner  party,  and  he  ropro- 

■ented  the  conditiun  of  the  roads,  of  their  manaifetnent,  and 

of  their  want  of  money  for  their  support  to  ho  quite  as  had 

I  did  mj  second  clans  companion  just  quoted.     He  told 

t  that  he  also  knew  all  about  one  raihvay  in  which  expcuee 

■o  much  beyond  income,  that  weekly  loans  or  advances 

e  Qocessaty  for  its  support. 

In  due  time  I  began  to  learn  what  second  class  in  Eng- 

knd  mesnt.     The  carriage  began  to   fill,  and  with   such 

kalerials !     Vagi,  shovels,  pickaxes,  all  sorts  of  packages. 

i  roiled  as  such  things  ever  are,  with  men  attach- 

rore  literally  stuffed  full.     I  appealed  to  the  con- 

'ductor.     He  had  no  remedy,  or  would  not  use  one  for  me. 

There  were  half  empty,  and  all  empty  carriages  in  the  train, 

but  they  were  not  for  me.     I  hail  taken  o  tieket  through  in 

>Buston  Square,  and  had  laken  my  seat,  and  that  seat  I  must 
keep  with  all  its  surroun dings.  How  heartily  did  I  wish 
dwt  I  had  been  half  a  marquis,  or  a  whole  member  of  Par- 
liament. The  member  from  Waterfurd  wan  in  my  mind 
every  moment  of  this  wretched  experience  of  mine.  I  loTed 
rank.  I  adored  privilege,  and  occupied  the  distrusting  hours 
with  humbling  conductors,  and  scaring  railway  directors 
who  owed  office  to  my  vote,  and  who  could  be  made  to  feel 
.  yower.  Despotisms,  forsooth!  Here  was  a  despotism 
I  wkich  made  your  bones  ache,  and  every  moment  an  hour  of 
Oh,  Waterford,  how  did  I  envy  you  !  At  last  the 
tductot  offered  me  something  else,  but  nothing  better, 
a  sort  of  private  express  affair,  stuffed  with  packages 
of  all  aorU  and  sizes  ;  in  one,  with  ominous  thick,  and  solid 
paper,  was  contained  iron  ware  ;  in  another,  books  with  like 
envelope,  and  lighter  affairs  of  all  sorts.  Room  was  made 
for  tne  by  displacing  a  portion  of  the  luadinj;.  conferring  on 
ue  the  pleasant  otiice  of  keeping  the  dislocated  in  place. 
"*  Lsation  was  that  I  was  alone  with  none  to  annoy 


me,—  with  nil  Rorta  of  ill  emells,  —  nor  drive  me  from  wcfi 
propriety.  There  is  nothing  beneath  the  skicB  whieh  ean  Iw  ] 
made  80  diKagrccable  to  a  man,  or  make  himself  lo,  m 
of  his  own  Hpccies.  He  is  a  living,  self-willed,  nuimnc«. 
Talk  about  charitable  constructions  '.  There  is  no  eonstrue- 
tion  in  it  at  all ;  it  is  all  ofiensive,  all  odious,  and  you  con 
make  nothin);  else  of  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  reach  the  Etiin* 
burgh  station,  and  after  a  short  drive,  find  yourself  at  reit 
and  comfort,  in  Gibbes'a,  I'rince  Street. 

1  left  Scotland  in  the  second  claxs.  The  gentleman  hf 
whom  I  had  been  most  hospitably  entertained  in  Edinburgh) 
went  with  me  to  the  station.  In  my  carriage  was  a  lady  to 
whom  my  friend  introduced  me  as  he  said  farewell.  Th« 
lady  spoke  first,  which  to  u  gentlemen  is  an  assurance  that 
his  society  is  not  disagreeable  ;  that  the  acquaintance  has 
been  made  under  pleasant  eirciimstances.  She  said  my 
name  wait  known  to  her,  that  she  hud  met  my  brother  at 
Miss  Joanna  Caillie's,  and  that  she  was  acquainted  also 

Hon. .  of  Huston.      In  short  I  found  myself 

at  once  at  home  with  this  lady,  for  sbc  knew  those  of  roy 
own  house,  and  fricnUs  who  had  my  respect  and  regard. 
She  was  an  author,  for  her  name  was  associated  with  literary 
puTBuits.  Mow  pleasant  was  the  second  class  in  this  ex- 
perience of  it.  It  was  in  itself  the  best  I  had  seen  in  ths 
United  Kingdoms,  and  if  it  got  its  characler  from  my  dis- 
tinguished companion.  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  enjoy  it 
without  quoslioning  whenco  the  pleasure  carne.  A  Koman 
Emperor,  who  got  the  surname  of  I'ius,  said  that  place  aig- 
nities  nothing,  in  his  own  tongue  —  locus  uiliil  signifieat ; 
and  to  my  thought  the  most  pious  of  the  succeeding  timea 

have  rarely  uttered  a  truer  eaying.     Mrs. made  the 

plain,  unfinished  second  class,  beautiful ;  and  how  pleasant 
to  roe  is  the  memory  of  that  morning's  drive.  You  may  find 
that  I  have  spoken  of  English  railway  travel  in  another 
place. 

I  landed  at  Newhaven,  after  a  lough  voyage  irom  Dieppe, 
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lue  one  night,  or  earlj  one  dump,  cloudy  morning.  There 
wts  a  smatl  but  comfortable  public,  not  far  from  the  shore, 
knd  with  two  or  three  others,  I  concluded  lo  stop  there  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  We  gut  tea.  dec.,  and  had  a  nice 
time.  The  chamber  was  as  perfectly  clean  and  comfortable 
■a  in  any  first  class  hotel.  An  English  house  of  this  kind, 
if  a  true  specimen,  smells  aiveet,  as  well  as  looka  to.  Early 
in  the  morning  I  was  up.  and  as  is  my  wont,  wandered 
^tout,  and  soon  found  mysrlf  upon  a  pebbly  beach.  After 
•a  early  breakfast  we  took  the  train  for  London.  It  was 
the  Parliament  ti-ain.  Though  aot  for  membern  of  Parlia- 
laent,  exactly.  It  has  a  history,  as  well  as  a  name.  In 
panting  a  charter  to  build  a  railway,  provision  is  inserted 
a  train  night  and  morning  shall  be  sent  over  it,  at  one 
fenny  a  mile  charge.  This  is  the  Parliament  train.  It  ii 
■f  course  made  as  comfortless  as  possible.  At  times  it  is  not 
ivered,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may.  But  the  earri^^a 
•te  all  of  the  first  class,  unless  there  can  be  a  distinction 
trithout  a  dtfierenee.  They  are  all  exactly  alike.  We  hod 
a  coveted  train,  and  for  a  penny  a  mile  we  travelled  much 
Mora  agreeably  than  for  the  two  or  three  penny  charge  of 
theaecond  class  in  more  pretentious  conveyances.  1  said  the 
carriage  may  be  uncovered.  Now.  in  England,  this  is  matter 
of  little  consequence.  Raiu  is  so  common,  an  every-day 
■oeurrenee,  that  the  people  are  as  little  troubled  about  water 
M  a  Hollander,  or  a  duck.  They  are  dressed  for  it,  and  the 
nie  sun  ia  hardly  ever  so  hot  as  to  do  more  than  dry  up  the 
heary  fog.  or  the  heavier  rain. 

,    I  had  the  pleaiiuro  to  pa^s  an  evening  with  an  intelligent 
director  of  one  of  the  principal  railroads.     The 

iveraation  fell  on  the  condition  of  these  roads,  —  of  the 
les  of  construction,  and  the  amuunt  of  dividends.    The 
baa  been  enormous.      Ho  mentioned  £130,000  a 

le  aa  the  cost  on  one  road.  (:)  Theso  high  priucs  were  the 
residts  of  the  price  of  land,  and  he  gave  insCancee 

this  which  were  very  striking.     A  man  bought  a  bit  of 


land  for  £1000.     It  wu  ro«lly  of  no  f:mt  value.     He  aald 
it  t»  tt  niilroiul  for  £1000  d  short  time  al^i-r.     Another  aold 
land,  anil  upon  it  was  stone  of  somQ  value.     He  not  onlj 
waa  paid  for  the  land,  but  For  ovpry  ton  of  atone  rcmaved  foe 
the  puMgo.  or  fur  the  cuDHtructioD  of  the  road.     Then  law- 
yun  feci,  and  jiarliamentary-  cx|ii?uiiea.  were  ciiormoua.  Com* 
petition  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  lose  on  the  outlaj', 
and  it  was  showed   how  great   had   been  the  pxpuniea  of  all 
parties  in  fruitless  attoin}it»  to  prevent  the  conatructiun  of 
oppositiuu  roads.     The  dividends  were  very  small.     Share* 
bought  for  £iO  or  £25,  which  cost  from  £30  to  £50.  or  that 
being  {utr,  were  dividing  two  per  cent,   in  some  instances, 
while   in  others  that  amount  on  £100  par.  wu  all  whick 
could  bo  paid  ;  in  some  not  only  was  nothing  paid,  but  t 
groat  loss  was  thereby  incurred,  which  must  ruin  the  con- 
oorn.     Something  must  he  done.     The  latest  plan  was  an 
atitalgamalion  uf  the  larger  roads  in  one,  and  the  amalgama- 
tion   of    smallur    ouon     in     the    Ham:   way;    and  then  to 
inoreusB  the  price  of  fores  everywhere,  and  upon  all  kinds  J 
of  travel.     This,  it  was  tUought,  would  lead    to  the  pur^l 
chase  of  all  thi  roads  by  govcrument,  and  to  the  running  o£  I 
ihetn  at  prieus  which  might  bo  even  less  than  at  prctwnt.jfl 
There  was  one   cauito  of  the  great  expense  of  making  t 
roads  whiuh  deserves  notice.    This  was  settling  what  should' I 
lie  the  rise  of  the  road  a  mile,  where  extensive  cuttings  and  I 
tunnelling  were  thought  necessary.     These  processes  \ 
thought  by  the  engineers  of  the  day  to  demand  great  socri*  I 
ficoa  uf  money  in  order  to  secure  speed.    Th'is,  on  one  rood,.  I 
there  woidd  be  one  foot  rise  in  one  hundred  and  forty-fi™,  i 
and  more.     It  was  now  proved  that  one  in  forty-five  riaa'  I 
would  quite  answer  ail  demands  for  good  speed.     I  saw  ijl 
grade  of  this  kind,  one  foot  in  forty-flve.  (?)     Then  agait^l 
committees  of  construction  had  been  clioHen  from  men  •> 
had   been    long    engaged    in    the   direction   of   county    and 
other  roads,  as  if  this  experience  would  be  of  any  value  in 
building  a  road  which  had  not  any  such  rcscmhlanoe  to  Uu 
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Other  Bs  would  make  it  at  all  probable  that  previous  knowl- 
edge could  be  brought  into  play.  It  reminded  mc  of  an 
ancctlutc  of  a  friend  who  was  desirous  to  oblain  a  capUincy 
ill  tlie  war  of  1812.  It  was  not  easy  to  got  volunteer  gen- 
tlemen for  the  service.  My  friend  was  asked  which  service 
would  prefer.  He  said  the  artillery ;  and  for  the  reason, 
tJie  told  me,  that  having  been  in  early  life  au  officer  of  a 
'chant  ship,  hr  Intcic  how  lo  nuuiage  ropet.  He  got  his 
and  I  dill  not  hear  that  he  disgraced  it.  I  spealc 
above  of  Eaglii-h  railways  as  memory  and  notes  serve. 

As  Boon  as  you  leave  England  travel  gets  a  new  face.  On 
the  continent,  as  weU  as  on  the  island,  you  travel  by  rail  in 
coaches  set  upon  platforms.  On  the  continent  they  arc  per- 
fect in  all  their  appointments.  The  second  class  has  less  re- 
finement of  finish  than  has  the  first,  but  for  comfort  by  night 
and  by  day  there  is  nothing  to  diatinguish  them.  The  seats 
are  numbered  and  so  are  yuur  tickets,  and  confusion  about 
places  is  prevented.  1  always  took  a  seat  by  a  door,  and 
as  the  windows  are  always  perfectly  clean,  and  the  carriage 
in  high,  there  is  an  excellent  cbaace  for  seeing  the  conntry. 
My  courier,  who  knew  every  step  of  the  way.  kept  me  in- 
a  of  interest  to  the  traveller.  You  are 
tly  locked  up  whenever  the  train  is  in  motion,  so  that  you 
neither  jump  out,  nor  anybody  else  jump  in.  This 
reuta  the  death  and  the  injury  which  occur  so  often  in 
icxicft,  by  leaving  the  carriage  before  the  train  is  coiu- 
ly  at  real.  As  soon  as  it  is  stopped  the  conductors 
pus  rapidly  along  the  line  unlocking  each  door,  and  saying 
the  number  of  minutes  the  train  will  stop.  I  reraomber  but 
ideni  whiih  this  locking  up  system  most  fatally  com- 
;  this  happened  in  a  train  which  caught  lire  while  in 
A  number  were  burned  to  death.  This  is  the 
ve  occurrence  on  the  continental  roads,  except  a  very 
3ne  in  l-'rancc,  and  for  which  tho  train  officers  im- 
were  severely  punished,  both  by  fine  and  imprison- 
We  should  have  heaid  of  other  instances  bad  they 
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occnnvd.  The  English  mnA  AmeiicAn  journals  are,  I  I 
Hf,  lUilf,  rn'iro  ot  Ichr  occupicid  by  report*  of  fatal  or  otfan  J 
rvtlnwd  (irciinoDccB,  nhicti,  it  »  aa  ofbMi  aBsertvil,  wetsj 
HhoUy  "  accidrutal."  or  "  without  fault,"  or  any  spocieB  of  I 
neglect  00  Uiu  part  of  anybody  cnnnLTted  with  the  road. 

TUe  atranKOmentii  fgr  xafcty  nf  passcngcra  on  railnan  ott  J 
tbe  continent  of  Europe  arc  adinirable.  Id  the  first  plttcs  1 
tpted  u  not  an  caacntial  domcnt  in  tbcte  arrangomonta.  1 
You  go  quietly  an<l  plcraaanlly  alung  with  the  enjoymoBt  J 
which  the  wlmlc  Ic-iaurc  and  independence  of  trarel  I 
aflgrd.  You  are  in  no  huiry.  You  are  not  racing  to  get  J 
aomowhere  to  pay  a  note  before  "  grace  "  c.\pirea.  Tho  I 
telegraph  will  do  all  this  for  you  "without  your  stir."  Yoaa 
can  Me  ovorylhinn  "  by  the  way,"  without  producing  a  cretk  J 
in  your  neck,  and  if  you  wish  you  may  make  a  note  of  what  J 
you  aeo.  In  other  words,  travel  is  wholly  agreeable,^  j 
not  merely  the  stopping  place*,  tbe  cities  to  which  you  an  i 
bound,  —  but  the  getting  there  baa  in  every  inch  and  moroeHt  J 
of  it  something  fur  right  and  for  thought.  One  thing  only  I 
c&n  mar  the  pleaourc  of  the  road.  It  is  eating  full  meala  by  J 
the  way.  This  ia  fatal  to  pleasure  travel.  The  work  of  dige«-  7 
lion  ia  as  mui-h  as  a  man  can  do  under  the  circumstances,  and  J 
to  add  to  it  mution  of  any  hind  makes  both  the  function  and  J 
yourself  as  uncomfortable  as  they  well  can  be.  And  t 
the  time  allowed  to  dine  is  so  wholly  disproportionate  to  tlia  J 
time  necessary  for  eating,  that  your  food  goes  bolted.  Hid, fl 
bolt-like  into  your  stomach,  to  atop  there,  and  weigh  tban,f 
much  longer  than  is  consistent  cither  with  physical  or  monl  J 
comfort, —  the  intellectual  is  wholly  out  of  the  queatioit. , 
Wherever  you  atop  in  the  season  for  travel,  the  railway  J 
platform  is  covered  with  neatly  dressed  girla,  with  sparkling  1 
cold  water,  lemonade,  ice  cream,  strawberries,  cberriea,  i 
later  fruits  and  flowers,  —  everything,  in  short,  for  relVoah-  1 
ment,  even  liisury,  and  the  sous,  the  grochen,  or  the  kreitxeft.} 
can&ot  be  better  paid,  or  give  more  pleasure  to  buyer  oc  J 
mIIst.     Ia  it  not  a  beautiful  "  tefreBbm^at  houaa,"  tlus  fi 
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u  air,  this  light,  this  be&utiful  elcy?  And  then  howweU 
ms  the  smiles  and  the  offeriDg»  of  these  happy  children  ! 
Tor  ninety  successive  days  of  travel  and  stops,  such  scenes 
were  mine,  for  there  was  not  a  rainy  or  stormy  day  in  them 
all.  I  met  at  Leipsic  some  friends  whom  I  had  left  in  Lon- 
don, and  who  had  been  to  Holland  in  preference  to  Russia, 
and  who  told  mc  that  for  about  thirty  days  they  had  been 
blessed  with  rain  every  day. 

Then  the  arranseraeuts  for  safely.  These  are  as  perfect 
ssare  the  carriages,  first  and  second  class,  for  comfort.  Sen- 
tinels are  near  to  each  other ;  so  near  that  with  the  extra 
English  speed,  you  would  hardly  he  out  of  sight  of  them. 
B  persons  are  stationed  with  short  batons,  or  flag-staffs, 
liich  rest  against  the  shoulder  an  are  muskets  at  drill,  imtil 
e  train  has  gone  clear  by.  In  the  portion  of  France  which 
lies  between  Calais  and  Belgium,  women  are  the  watchmen. 
Their  military  hearing,  and  unbloomer  costume,  made  them 
objects  of  remark.  Everywhere  else  were  men  in  a  uni- 
^L^mn,  always  at  their  post  in  front  of  the  sentry-box,  ready 
^tb  givu  notice  to  stop  or  to  go. 

^^BWherevcr  a  common  road  opens  upon  a  railway,  is  a  gate, 

^^^B  Bear  by  a  lodge,  and  a  watchman.     At  a  certain  hour, 

^^^■responding  to  the  known  time  of  the  starting  of  a  train, 

^^Bk  its  approach,  the  gate  is  closed.     There  is  no  waiting 

■l   tin  a  train  be  in  sight  or  at  hand,  as  in  America.     A  certain 

tiiDe  is  fixed  for  shutting  it,  and  the  law  is  obeyed.     How 

did  1  leam  this  ?     Thus  :  As  you  approach  a  gate,  you  see 

by  the  array  of  carriages  of  all  kinds  drawn  up  on  the  com- 

inon  road,  that  the  gate  for  stopping  their  crossing  has  been 

eltised   fur  some  time,  and  in  this  way  are  accidents  effcc- 

tuaJly  prevented.     How  simple  the  means.     How  important 

the  results.     I  had  not  been  home  long  before  a  very  dc- 

•(ractive  and  fatal  accident  occurred  on  a  road  in  which  1 

i  some  interest.     It  oecjin^cd  to  me  if  some  special  notice 

e  Ukcn  of  this  destruction  of  life  and  property,  hy  the 

oldera,  and  mors  effectual    means  were  adopted  for 
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I  recurrence  of  tlie  like,  the  public  coaMtSek 
creased,  and  a  deeper  sennc  of  the  mponsibl 
ne«s   of  railway   directurs   produced.      With   this   Tccling  Tl 
addressed  n  note,  stating  some  of  the  facts  which  had  conu 
to  my  knowledge  of  railway  management  abroad,  and  ask- 
ing if  a  meeting  of  tLo  Btuckhuldcrs  nilght  not  be  called. 
1  must  have  violated  some  law  of  railroad  courtesy,  for  noj 
uotice    was    taken  of   my   communicatiDn. —  not   ercn   «■■ 
acknowlcd^ipnenl  wna  made  of  its  receipt.     I  had  pre*um«<|J 
on  the  "  Ilesctved  Rights  "  of  the  Republic  to  petition,  i 
in  this  found  an  apology  for  my  note.     Miiis  ri'importt,  i 
the  phrase  is ;  though  1  did  re^et  that  the  Prcaidcint  d 
not  return  my  note ;  for  it  probably  contained  some  (acts 
which  might  have  served  me  since.     My  regret,  however, 
was  probably  misplaced. 

Let  mo  say  a  word  here  about  railway  travel  in  Russixij 
1  began  with  the  American  system,  in  the  far  off  woste 
world.      It   is  in   place  to  speak  of  the   Russian,  Oi 
which    terminated   my    wanderings  in    the   eastern   world^ 
You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  how  exactly  the  two  ayateni 
resemble  each  other.     But  your  surprise  will  cease  whenj 
you  learn  that,  in  Russia  as  well  as  in  America,  the  railwajM 
are  built  and  managed  by  Americans.     ITje  cars  on  the  St^ 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  rood  are  made  on  the  san 
ciple  as  arc  those  on   the  American  roads.      There  are  somM 
differences  between  them,  as  there  are  in  those  of  differoaCj 
States  here.     As  this  long  Russian  road  is  alone,  — 
are  no  rival  ones,  —  as  they  arc  under  the  control  of  a  g^vJ 
eminent  which  always  acts  Co  make  life  secure,  by  TeachuiJ 
to  the  minutioe  of  living  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  thi 
word,  pergonal  safety,  as  far  as  human  means  may  bo  i 
ployed   in   its   service,  is   wholly   provided    for.      There  u« 
no  collisions.     There  are  none  of  iho  other  accidents,  which 
place  life  and  limb  in  such  terrible  peril  elsewhere.     Th* 
time  in  which  a  passage  is  to  be  made,  or  the  speed,  is 
settled  by  law,  and  the  penalties  for  ita  violation,  prevent 
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its  occnrroBce.  The  time  U  about  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  shortest  poasiblc  stops  arc  allowed.  The  travelling 
habits  of  the  Russians,  which  m&ke  good  arrangements  fur 
comfortable  sleep  at  night,  compensate  for  the  American 
style  of  scats  in  the  cars.  I  was  told,  that  by  Express, 
the  time  is  shortened  to  thirteen  hours  or  ten,  —  that  the 
Archduchess  had  recently  passed  oicr  the  road  in  that 
time.  The  Emperor  bui]t  the  road.  When  one  enters  the 
station  he  takes  off  bis  bat,  and  remains  uncovered,  as  he 
would  in  any  other  house  of  hta  Majesty,  or  of  any  other 
gentleman.  It  is  not  a  forced  courtesy  in  Russia:  this  is 
put  of  a  system,  and  the  hardship,  tf  any.  is  only  to  the 
uninformed,  the  stranger.  You  nre  not  admitted  into  the 
Hermitage  in  a  frock,  or  undress  coat.  It  is  a  slight  evil, 
a  very  small  price,  to  get  ready  admittance  into  one  of  the 
finest  palaces  in  the  world,  and  ta  collections  in  Art  unsur- 
passed anywhere.  It  is,  —  a  small  tax  for  all  this,  —  to  put 
on  a  dress  coat ;  and  he  who  will  not  pay  it,  had  better  stay 
at  home. 

Being  a  traveller,  a  stranger,  and  having  some  eccentric 

tendencies,  and  which  time  has  not  entirely  worn  away,  I 

lowed  mj  bent  fearlessly  abroad.     At  home,  you  know. 

ially  in ,  some  attention  to  appearances,  —  rather 

e  things,  —  is  demanded  of  the   citizen.      Being  out  of 

•chool.  I  did  as  do  other  truants.      1   had  reached  Kiel  in 

my  way  to  Hamburg,  and    took   a  third   ela.-is  ticket.     I 

looked   for  no   luxuries,  and   found   none.      My  courier  en- 

^HMToured  tu  persuade  mc  not  ta  do  so  strange  a  thiug. — 

^^Ktt   there  were  only  paysants.  as  he  called  tbem,  in  the 

^^Brd  class,  —  that   dirt,   and   barroonious  smells  abounded, 

^^BSii  Ate.     I  thought  ho  was  speaking  one  word  for  me,  and 

^^^n  for  himself,  and  suggested  silence.     My  English  ex' 

^|Kiences  had  ca.te- hardened  me.     So  in  we  got.     But  what 

t  place.    No  seats,  or  only  fragments  of  such.     A  crowd  of 

Danes,  in  all  sorts  of  costumes,  and  all  smoking  for  dear 

iiSe,  as  if  to  keep  off  coutagioa.     The  Boot  was  perilous, 
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sad  ominoua  holes  were  in  roof  and  Met.  Yon  B 
Buth  accommodations  for  "  man  or  beast."  But  who  could 
complain  ?  I  had  been  forewarned,  and  had  to  lake  it.  To 
Hamburg  was  a  few  hours  only  by  raiJ,  and  the  new  pha»e§ 
of  humanity  by  the  way  paid  well  for  short  inconvenienew. 
Ruskin,  in  the  third  volume  of  bii  admirable  "  Modem 
Pkinters,"  has  the  following  on  Railway*: 

"  Ko  chiuig[tig  at  plue  ti  a  haDdred  miles  an  hour,  nor  making  of 
HqA  ■  tbousond  jardB  in  a  minnte,  will  make  ns  one  whtt  ainmg 
happier,  or  viMr.  Tb«re  wu  alwajg  moTt  in  the  world  than  n 
ODiUd  sec,  walked  ihej  ecer  so  sloirlj;  the;  will  ne  it  no  better 
going  tiat.  And  Cbey  will  >t  lasl,  aod  khhi  too,  fiod  out  that  Uwlr 
grand  iareiitione  for  oonqiiering  (aa  the;  think)  itpaoe  and  time,  do,  in 
rcnlit;,  con<|uer  nothing;  tor  space  and  time  are,  in  theij 
on<luerable.  and  besiilea  did  not  want  any  urt  nf  conquering;  they 
wanted  ntiiig.  A  tool  alwajs  wants  to  shorlen  spam  and  time:  a  wiM 
I  wants  to  lengthen  both.  A  (bol  wants  to  kill  space  and  time;  • 
I  man,  first  to  gain  them,  and  then  animate  them.  Your  nilroid, 
in  ;ou  come  lo  understand  it,  is  only  a  device  for  making  tb«  world 
smaller;  and  lu  lo  bo  able  to  talk  from  pliu-o  to  place,  that  is,  indeed, 
well  and  convenient;  but  euppuite  you  haie.  originally,  nothing  to  say. 
Ve  shall  be  obliged  at  Inst  to  conftee,  what  we  ehonld  long  a^  bate 
known,  that  the  rail);  preoious  things  arc  thought  and  nght,  not  paoe, 
It  docs  a  bullet  no  good  to  go  Gut;  and  a  man,  it  he  be  truly  a  nan, 
no  harm  to  go  slow;  for  his  glory  is  not  at  all  in  going,  but  in  baiuc-" 
Amer.  Edit.  pp.  908,  WW. 

You  enter  Russia  with  a  promise  of  good  behaviour, 
Hpcctfying  exactly  the  days,  weeks,  or  months,  you  mtian  t« 
Btay.  But  suppose  you  wish  to  leave  St.  Pelcrsburj;,  which 
a  department,  or  government,  in  order  to  go  to  another. 
You  cannot  leave  without  special  permission,  having  with 
small  trouble  got  your  passports,  and  paid  full  price  (or 
them.  Thus,  when  I  went  to  Moscow  I  was  obliged  to  go 
through  this  weariBomc,  and  somewhat  expensive  ccromoDy, 
,nd  when  I  was  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  I  waa  obliged 
Q  do  the  same.  I  was  told  by  a  public  functionary,  wboM 
ofiico  frequently,  I  may  aay  daily,  called  him  from  one  d» 
putment  to  another,  that  be   wu  icquiied  alwnya  tn  get 
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pu8|>OTU  before  be  could  cb&nge  or  go  from  one  place  to 
ftnothor,  The  moat  powerful  noble  cannot  go  on  foreign 
tavel  without  first  gelling  a  license,  which  costs  8500  or 
more,  and  without  licenses  for  each  member  of  his  family, 
•errnnte  and  all,  at  somewhat  less  price.  When  I  left 
St,  Petersburg  for  Bcnmark,  on  my  way  to  Paris,  I  was  a 
bearer  of  dcspHlches  Co  Mr,  Rivc»,  with  a  eourier'i  past. 
This  office  enabled  me  to  leave  without  the  Bmalleat  police 
delay,  and  without  paying  any  fees.  I  underscore  courier's 
pass,  for  without  this,  thou|{h  you  have  despatches,  you  get 
not  the  smallest  accommodation  from  your  public  office. 

My  impression  is,  that  the  railways  of  the  continent  are 
in  somo  way  under  the  control  of  government,  and  that  it 
was  to  tbis  fact  their  safety  and  appointments  are  to  be 
ascribed.  I  know  that  when  in  Austria  I  got  into  some 
trouble  with  a  conductor,  that  nay  appeal  for  redress  was 
made  to  the  Bureau  of  the  great  northern  road  in  Vienna. 
_The  line  of  steamers  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  from  the 
to  St.  Petersburg,  is  owned  by  the  Czar,  and  the 
of  Prussia,  his  brother-in-laiv.  The  name  of  the 
in  which  I  took  passage  was  the  Prussian  Princess. 
The  two  royal  proprietors  divide  the  profits,  and  I  was  told 
that  the  lion's  share  fell  to  the  Prussian  King.  I  came 
down  the  Baltic  in  a  British  steamer,  named  the  Victoria. 
which  is  owned  by  a  company  in  Hull.  The  Great  Britain 
railways  are  private  property,  owned  by  companies,  by 
whom  dividends  are  thought  to  be  useful  accidents.  So  are 
ihey  private  property  in  America,  in  which  country  diii- 
ilenda  arc  eminently  accidents.  And  without  departing 
from  the  gravity  of  the  suhject.  axe  not  other  accidents,  as 
collisions,  6ic.,  ia:.,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  causes,  the 
lesser  responiubleness  of  private  corporate  property,  and 
the  greater  importance  of  dividends  to  their  owners,  than 
Bttaches  to  national  investments  ?  If  there  be  nut  govern- 
ment ownership  of  foreign  railways,  is  not  government 
BODtrot  among   the  causes  of  the  safety  alluded  to  f     We 
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e  Inld  thiU  corporationn  have  no  aoula.  Very  mil. 
then  trust  to  them  the  lives  and  bodies  of  men  ?  Give  to 
money  corporationn  uU  sorts  of  banking  and  insuntnea 
powers  and  truBIs.  The  money  ma;  be  stolen  or  WB«tMl. 
But  it  is  never  lost.  It  will  come  up  agoln  in  new,  and  it 
may  be  better  furms.  or  uses.  But  it  ia  not  so  with  mea 
killed  upon  the  railway.  In  this  trocld  is  thrre  no  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  ! 


EXPENSES    OF    TRAVEL. 

Something  txas  gaid  of  the  expenses  of  hotel  life,  and  it 
vian  stated  that  these  eorreapond  with  the  character  of  the 
house,  its  situation,  means,  its  whole  general  arrangements, 
and  daily  preparation  for  the  accommodation  of  its  guests. 
Li  may  ask  of  the  general  cost  of  travel.  Of  this  person- 
ally I  can  say  little,  I  am  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
matter.  I  am  not  in  any  sense  an  economist,  that  is,  one 
who  pries  into  his  condition  before  a  settled  plan  of  action. 
What  is  wanted,  or  desired,  comes  first,  and  then  a  small, 
thin  blue  covered  volume  is  consulted,  which  has  the  Ikble 
of  the  means,  and  off  I  start.  It  was  precisely  in  this  way 
I  tore  myaelf  from  what  you  know,  1  always  call  my  den, 
and  left  country  and  home.     I  was  gone  about  five  months, 

ind  spent dollars;   viz.,  what  was  demanded,  and 

without  n  question.  I  can  give  you  no  account  of  cost,  for 
I  never  counted  it.  There  are  the  hills  nicely  arranged, 
and  a  book  all  about  them,  in  a  drawer  somewhere,  which 
you  may  examine  at  any  time.  They  are  in  all  aorle  of 
languages,  Russian,  Danish,  Prussian,  German.  Frencli, 
Spanish,  with  all  the  Aic,  &c.,  which  may  be  necessary  for 
dialects,  and  you  will  really  please  me  a  little  to  pnt  them 
together,  add  them  up,  and  tell  me  the  result.  I  have, 
however,  such  perfect  confidence  in  the  Messrs.  Baring, 
Brothers  Sc  Co.,  that  not  for  a  moment  would  I  disturb  the 
dust  on  their  accounts;  and  a  like  sentiment  has  kept  me 
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bom  troubling  the  rentrds  of  my  bnsinetH  ftiends  at  home. 
I  take  it  for  gmnted  they  are  all  right,  and  if  they  are  not, 
1  »in  positively  sure  that  I  could  not  be  made  to  undcratand 
their  errors.     Heiptieseant  in  pace  I 

I  am  probably  quite  Alone  in  this  ignorance  of  expenses. 
T^9  jrrabably,  is  cspietive.     It  -kom  not  used  to  take  room. 
Mid  the  error  in  its  use  descn-ea  correction.      I  never  loved 
arithmetic,  and  am  very  happy  to  make  the  admission,  and 
mt  the  same  time  to  pay  those  with  whom   [   have  business 
transactions  the  highest  compliment  which  their  questionless 
knowledge   of   the    science   of   numbers    can    lay   claim    to. 
Otheis.  howrever,  who  have  the  knowledge  which  I  want, 
have  given  us  the  results  of  foreign  travel  in  its  connection 
with  its  expanses,  and  I  hope  tlicy  will  pnrdon  mc  for  the 
^^Ut  1  make  of  their  reports.     The  author  of"  Eleven  Weeks 
^Hb  Europe,"  in  the  preface  to  his  excellent  volume,  says : 
^^B"  I  spent  eleven  weeks  in  Europe  as  follows:  — 
^^»  *'  Four  weeks  in  England. 

"  Two  weeks  in  France. 

•*  Three  weeks  in  Switzerland. 

"  One  week  on  the  Rhine. 

"■  One  week  in  Belgium. 

"  The  placeH  and  objects  in  them  seen,  amount  to  nearly 
one  hundred  i^d  twenty.  Not  only  were  they  visited, 
being  in  several  different  kingdonns,  and  often  widely  separ- 
ated, but  what  they  presented  was  carefully  examined,  and 
i»  doBcribed,  and  criticized. 

"  The  expenses  of  this  trip  (incluiUnjj;  state-rooms  in 
packet  to  Europe,  and  in  steamship  to  America)  were  six 
hundred  dollars  only.  This  includes  everything  for  four 
munthH.  from  the  day  I  left  Boston  till  I  landed  there  again. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  excite  the  imagination  in  this  state- 
ment, but  it  may  be  useful,  and  lead  others  to  have  the 
great  improvement  and  enjoymeat  of  a  European  tpur,  who 
peihaps,  now  think  it  demands  more  of  time  or  of  meaos 
Am  Hbkj  can  ipare." 
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ThU  statement  ii  of  great  interest.  The  author  ipHkS 
of  state-rooms  in  packet  and  steamer.  Now  taking  this 
literally  as  it  Btanils,  one  cannot  but  be  lurprised  at  the  ro- 
■ults.  A  ttatf-room  in  a  steamer  costs  8180  :  in  a  nailing 
ship,  about  SI  00.  nbich  eshaiists  nearly  half  the  sum  ap«nt. 
But  supposing  a  berth  to  be  meant,  then  8120  for  sleamer, 
and  %lo  for  packet,  togctheT  with  stcivard's  fees,  make 
8200,  leaving  8400  for  Europe.  How  was  it  that  ao  much 
was  done  with  so  small  means  ?  Economy  does  not  ex- 
plain it,  DHpecially  in  the  narrow  and  for  the  most  part  falsa 
uso  of  that  excellent  word,  for  the  author  saw  everything 
worth  seeing,  and  I  will  venture  to  add.  he  saw  more  of 
them,  and  more  thoroughly  too,  than  nitic-tenlhs  of  trarel> 
lers  do  who  spend  thousands  on  the  grand  tour,  and  who 
visit  the  Tower  too,  Itut  how  did  he  sec  and  do  all  hi* 
book  reeords  ?  By  skill,  knowledge,  fore-knowledge,  trua 
science.  He  knew  what  he  manted  to  tee.  end  saw  it.  Now 
1  honor  this  knowledge,  while  I  declare  myself  wholly  ig> 
norant  of  the  whole  mystery.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  I 
went  to  Kurope,  to  Great  Britain,  and  never  left  that  small 
island.  1  was  gone  more  than  a  year  indeed,  and  one  of 
my  voyages  cost  me  nothing,  and  1  spent  in  that  territorial 
speck  of  Europe  more  than  82000,  and  when  that  sum  would 
buy  of  everything  almost  double  what  it  will  now.  1  went 
abroad  again  the  other  day,  and  was  absent  about  five 
months,  I  took  money  with  me,  and  paid  the  outward  pas- 
sage before  leaving  home,  and  had  a  letter  of  credit  from 
the  Messrs.  Baring,  for  £1000.  I  confess  to  have  spent 
some  of  ic;  but  how  much  1  did  not  know  at  the  time,  and 
have  not  learned  since  ;  all  I  do  know  is,  that  I  paid  my 
debts.  To  be  sure  I  went  further  than  the  author  of  the 
Eleven  Weeks.  1  went  from  Boston  to  Moscow,  from  Mos- 
cow to  Madrid,  and  irom  Madrid  came  back  to  Boston,  and 
1  bad  a  courier  for  three  months,  who  cost  rae  about  the 
whole  sum,  and  it  may  be  more,  than  ray  friend  paid  for  his 
whole  trip.     But  for  the  courier,  1  hare  no  doubt  it  would 
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fakva  cost  Difl  mora  than  did  his  serviets.  He  saved  me 
monoy.  and  time,  and  rare.  But  far  him  I  know  not  what 
would  hare  become  of  me.  Twice  I  was  lost,  for  Charles 
made  a  mistake  of  the  tiains,  and  I  found  myself  alone,  once 
in  fielgium.  and  once  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Wurtembnrg. 
If  be  had  not  come  up  in  a  succeeding  train,  it  is  odiU  but  I 
irottld  have  been  to  this  day  watching  my  luggage  in  the 
station  in  Brussels,  or  in  the  way-station  near  Stutgard. 

TntTelling  is  a  science.  It  is  full  of  interest,  but  often 
the  hardest  work  a  man  can  do.  It  demands  consummate 
^ill  to  save  money,  time,  strength-  He  that  has  it,  can, 
with  my  excellent  Mend  so  often  alluded  to,  see  everj-thing. 
and  at  a  cost  which  his  imaginotion  may  busy  itself  with, 
but  will  hardly  or  never  understand,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  loo 
wonderful  for  me." 

Another  friend  who  was  absent  longer  than  was  Mr. 
Ci  .  by  nearly  two  months,  told  me  that  his  expenses 
were  less  than  Mr.  C.'s.  [  was  told  of  another  who  added 
tconomy  to  akitl  in  a  novel  way.  When  he  reached  a  place, 
by  wator,  for  instance,  he  Lived  in  the  ship  until  he  had 
cleared  bis  luggage,  and  until  be  had  so  arranged  matters 
that  ha  could  pass  directly  to  his  next  conveyance  for  con- 
tinued travel.  The  force  of  system  could  hardly  farther  go. 
I  should  think  such  a  traveller  might  almost  go  for  nothing. 
It  were  to  be  most  useful  if  our  friends  who  have  so  much 
skill  in  travel,  would  give  us  their  methods,  state  that, 
and  those  things,  by  which  such  skill  so  declares  itself. 
Whether,  for  instance,  they  ride,  drive,  or  walk.  Change 
of  place  demanding  motion,  the  traveller  can  batdly  stand, 
ar  ait  stUl.  Then  as  to  diet.  Travellers  always  eat  more 
is  useful,  or  needed.  The  "  money'a  worth  "  strongly 
the  calling,  and  it  may  be.  this  is  the  explanation 
W  the  appetite  licrc  "  growing  by  what  it  feeds  on." 
Whcni  there  is  smaller  expenditure,  eating  may  be  confoiTn- 
■ide.  Then  oa  to  the  physical  system.  How  is  the 
akOigth  i     Does  that  too.  like  appetite,  increase  by  use } 
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There  is  aomething  to  the  {xipular  mind  so  mfstanmi*  la 
these  resulta  from   the  small  means  employed  ;    lo  mucl) 
distance  acconipliEhed  in  so  short  a  time,  and  almost  with- 
out any  money  at  all,  that  no  one  who  drivea  in  im  omaitx 
to  Ro.xbury.  need  to  give  a  second  thought  about  the  ] 
ticablcQcss  of  foreign  travel  under  any  circumstances,  t 
enjoy  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  is  so  kindly  hctd  out  \n9 
the  last  paragraphs  above  quoted. 


LCGOAGE. 

Something  was  said  aboro  about  luggage.  This  is  a 
serious  an  intptdimrnt  to  travellers  as  to  armies.  This  ta 
me  was  a  frequent  annoyance,  especially  in  ports  nhere  Ham 
Zolvcrein  bos  not  been  entered  into,  and  where  independent 
empires  are  as  thick  as  blackberries,  every  one  of  wluch 
depends  for  revenue  much  upon  the  duties  paid  by  travellers, 
or  rather  the  tricks  practised  on  them  on  account  of  luggage. 
Who  can  forget  the  annoyance  of  the  German  principalities, 
practised  through  their  customs'  agents  upon  travellers,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  expense.  Why  those  functionaries  plunge 
their  rude  fingers  and  hands  into  the  mysteries  of  trunk, 
valise,  carpt't-bag.  Afc.  and  bring  forth  "  things,  new  Bad 
old,"  clean  or  otherwise.  yn'Cit  as  much  complacency  w 
did  Noah  open  his  ark  door  to  let  its  various  people  kn4 
things  come,  or  be  brought  out.  The  bribe  of  the  cciurief 
will  do  something  to  mitigate  the  sufficiency  of  such  ft 
search,  but  it  is  bad  enough  where  only  the  least  is  don*. 
It  wan  a  caution  to  sec  the  enormous  trunks,  or  chests,  of 
ladies  of  rank  and  fashion,  on  their  way  to  watering  plocMi 
or  what  not,  —  to  see  them  opened,  and  their  beautiful, 
almost  sublime,  contents  brought  to  light,  as  varied  in 
colour  as  were  Sir  Charles  Orandison's  chambers,  and  of  | 
material  as  gorgeous  as  useful.  Ifow  often  have  I  soou  aH 
Ihoao  on  the  ample  counters,  tray  after  tray  taken  out,  and 
put  down,  as  if  the  health  of  the  mighty  state  depended  on 
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Ute  character  of  their  contents.  ^Vho  can  exaggerate  tho 
Tsltte  and  the  trouble  of  such  possessions.  The  ladies 
tbentselTes  were  patterns  of  their  order.  They  were  pct- 
JbeUjr  quiet,  and  looked  gently  on  as  Che  masculine  handlini; 
pneeeded.  You  instinctively  honoured  the  German  inter- 
M1  force  in  this  becoming  and  beautiful  outtvaTd  expression. 

He  b  the  wisest  troveller  who  is  the  least  burdened.  A 
carpet-bag  and  an  umbrella  is  lugga;^e  enough  for  any  body. 
And  how  happiest  is  he.  who  Co  this  adds  or  enjoys  that 
bcility  of  appetite  which  is  abundantly  satisfied  with  the 
hips  and  haws  of  the  wayside,  gathered  without  slopping ; 
■ad  his  thirst  from  the  "running  brooks,"  —  finding  good 
Utd  Iruth  "in  everything."  Talk  of  the  post-chaise  of 
llw  olden  time,  and  of  the  _fir§l  dati  of  the  tatter.  Why, 
to  out  fHend.  legs  are  of  almost  exbaustless  power,  and 
wfaen  wearied,  find  means  of  repaired  strength  in  the  first 
liidd,  and  rest  Tor  tho  night  under  any  tree. 

Dr-  Paris  in  his  Bdmirable  life  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  among  other  habits  of  Mr.  D.,  describes 
one  which  had  saving  of  time  and  convenience,  and  comfort 
for  its  object.  Mr.  Davy  was  often  invited  abroad,  to  dine 
for  instance.  He  kept  in  his  private  room  in  the  Royal 
Isalitution  (at  which  it  was  my  privilege  often  to  hear  him 
losture  in  my  first  residence  in  London)  a  small  wardrobe 
might  serve  him  when  the  time  for  going  to  an 
igcment,  found  him  with  his  toilet  unmade.  His 
t  was  to  take  off  coat  and  vest,  and  put  on  an 

luaed  shirt  over  the  one  in  wear.     This  would  he  do  until 

W  length  he  sometimes  had  on  six  shirts  at  once.     Some- 

of  the  same  kind  extended  to  Mr.  Davy's  personal 

iicry.     Now  suppose  the  traveller  to  put  on  si\  shirts  at 

irtiiig,  and  to  take  one  off  every  other  day  ;  six.  would  last 
iteamcr's  voyage.  If  he  were  very  sea-aick,  he 
would  not  probably  change  as  often,  and  so  would  be  in 
Jidl  dress  ujwn  reaching;  Liverpool,  and  London  too,  if  he 
W«lit  on  next  day.     Let  him  take  then  a  valise  long  enough 


to  take  a  drewt-eost  iloulilf^d  once,  and  nothinjR:  else,  liter 
nothing  else.      In  Rome  visits  the  drcM-coot  ia  int 
If  yoa  mean  to  visit  the   IloTmilai^o.  you  must 
Mine  cost  me  five  or  ux  guineas  in  Ijondon.    Watson  nuda 
it;  and  I  have  literally  not  worn  it  a  do/.en  times.     I  will 
Hell  it  to  you  for  less  tban  half-price.     It  is  throughout 
lined  with  the  bent  silk,  with  the  richest  velvet  where  this  • 
shculd  he.     No  carpet-hag.  umbrella,  cane,  &c.     With  lb»  | 
coat,  take  a  dress  vest  and    iinder-clolhcs.      A   healthy  H 
never  neeil  wear  flannel   next  the  skin,  or  next  but  o 
is  a  su]>crf!uitr,  and  tends  by  its  relaxing,  enen'iting  agencjr^t 
to  produce  the  maladies  sought  to  bo  avoided  by  it.     Til 
no  dirties,  the  unshaven  chin  and  neck  both  natundly.  ■ 
admirably,   supply   their   place,      ^'c^y    distinguinhed   tnta 
never  wear  the  dicky.    A  good  stout  stock  may  be  tolcntedff 
if  the  beard  be   too  high  an  auburn,  for  individual  t 
The  room  for  sliavint;  tools  is  thus  saved.     Other  m 
of  costume  take  too  little  room  for  special   provision.      Toit 
now  have  full  half  your  valise  for  accidents.  —  for  instanc*, 
the  laundry  demands.     I  made  a  great  mistake  in  all  these 
matters.      I    took   valise,   carpet-bag,   umbrella,  and   added, 
abroad,  a  hat  case  and  a  bundle.     The  trouble  is  great,  and  J 
quite  as  great  is  the  consci]iient  expense.      ^ 
you  have  one,  must  carry  his  own  traps.     A  porter  mwfr-l 
carry  yours,  and  he  must  be  paid,  and  for  everything  Mpar- 
ately.    The  credit  must  be  Bhort.    The  bell,  or  whistle  of  the 
train,  vans  you  to  run,  and  you  must  either  "  nin  the  toll," 
a  difficult  thing,  or  pay  on  demand.     Now  to  Avoid  infinite 
trouble,  the  following  rule  may  suffice  :  — 

Oct  a  nice,  thoroughly  made  travelling  suit  of  gnj ; 
coat,  vest  and  pant«.  of  the  same  cloth;  a  fair  dress  suit, 
and  six  specimens  of  each  of  other  articles,  shirts,  &c, 
moderate  sized  valise  will  hold  the  whole.  A  good  hat  and' 
a  cap.  The  cap  to  he  light  and  comprcsMble.  so  as  to 
easily  accommodated  in  the  hut,  when  that  is  in  wearing. 
A  light,  but  well  made  silk  umbrella.     In  the  train  hang 
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nf  tbe  bat,  and  wnr  the  cap.  In  yonr  trayelling  coat,  — 
a  shooting  jacliet  is  its  best  form,  —  have  as  many  pocltets 
w  poMible ;  in  mine  were  seven,  and  all  were  in  use.  A 
good  over-coat,  or  shawl,  or  both.  At  sea  wear  a  worn 
suit.  At  Liverpool  go  to  the  Waterloo,  an  esceilent  hotel, 
and  leave  your  clothes  in  a  bag  with  your  nanii-.  in  care  of  the 
old  porter,  nho  of  courite  never  dies,  and  you  uill  get  it  sare 
and  BonBd  when  you  come  there  again.  I  certainly  did. 
If  you  have  a.  courier,  be  sure  to  stipulate  as  to  the  amount 
of  his  luggage.  They  are  a  wandering  race,  and,  like  the 
aniul,  carryall  their  clothing  or  covering  with  them.  As  this 
ptyt  by  the  piiiind,  weight  is  &n  im|>ortant  matter  to  bo 
Attended  to  at  starting,  or  rather  before  finally  enga^ng  a 
warier.  To  show  you  ivith  how  little  luj^^agc  one  may 
g6t  along.  I  will  add  that  I  knew  a  man,  s.  man  of  sub> 
■tanee.  who  prefers  to  board  and  lodge,  than  to  keep  house, 
who  lilerally  has  no  other  lug^rage  or  furniture  than  what 
he  can  carry  in  a  carpet-bag.  That,  and  his  umbrella,  make 
hla  irbole  stock  in  trade.  Diogcnen  beat  him.  for  he  lived 
is  »  tub,  and  bo  took  his  houso  as  well  as  fitmiture  aboot 
l^tiihliti. 


PASSPORT    SYSTEM. 


This  freta  some  American  travellers  dreadfully.     They  do 

BOt  choose  to  be  called  on  half  a  dozen  times  a  day,  as  may 

LiAa&w  in  parts  of  Germany,  for  Dame,  height,  &c.,  set  forth 

Kb  the  passport.     Now  this  system  never  troubled  me,  and 

^yoii  see  into  how  many  empires,  kingdoms,  dukedoms,  and 

wbat  not,  it  was  my  choice  to  enter.     It  being  my  choice  to 

da  so.  it  never  fretted  me  to  comply  with  the  conditions. 

T%ine  was  aom?  ceremony  in   Russia,  which   once   required 

me  to  stop  an  hour  or  two  in  a  public  office,  and  once  in 

Spain  1  was  put  to  a  little  inconvenience.     But  except  these 

iastanCM  thov  wss  no    trouble   whatever.     You   reach   a 


border  town,  or  a  new  aUte.  You  deliver,  or  better,  jour 
courier  hands  your  passport  to  an  officer  who  comes  to  re- 
ceive it.  You  cither  receive  it  again  at  once,  or  send  for  U 
in  the  morning.  This  is  the  whole  story.  In  Americft 
there  it  no  passport  trouble.  I  have  heard  of  annoyancM 
which  to  some  arc  quite  as  disagreeable  to  some  native 
trarellers  as  is  the  foreign  passport  system  to  the  stranger. 
I  speak  not  from  experience,  sinco  my  whole  American 
travel  was  to  Philadelphia,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and 
to  Augusta  in  Maine,  about  a  quarter  century  afterwards, 
1  have  never  been  a  step  farther,  and  1  do  not  think  I  shall 
ever  go  BO  for  again.  The  only  annoyance  of  my  travelled 
life  was  in  London.  I  went  with  some  friends  to  the  Alien 
OfSce,  1  think  then  in  Crown  Court,  Soho,  and  not  far  from 
the  Parliament  House.  It  was  to  get  my  passport  which 
had  been  deposited  there  when  I  first  reached  London.  I 
got  a  permit  to  remain  upon  the  sole  condition  that  I  should 
get  it  renewed  every  three  months,  however  inconvenient 
that  might  be.  To  depart,  it  was  necessary  to  get  bock  toy 
deposited  paaaport,  and  a  permit  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
Well,  I  reached  the  office,  and  read  a  notice,  that  "  110  fet» 
are  to  be  paid  in  Ihii  ojjiire."  My  friends  went  to  the  table, 
and  having  laid  half  a  crown  before  the  officer,  were  at  onc6 
showed  into  the  interior  of  the  establishment,  and  got  their 
"papers."  1  would  not  pay  a  fee.  1  asked  te  he  showed 
in.  "  Wait,''  said  the  man  with  a  ver;r  scarlet  coloured, 
bristling  head  of  hair.  I  applied  again.  "  Wait,"  said  he  of 
the  light  auburn.  At  length  I  would  wait  no  more,  and 
with  quick  step  opened  a  green  baize  door,  and  then  two 
more  of  the  same,  and  found  myself  in  a  room  full  of  clerks 
at  their  desks.  I  hardly  had  time  to  demand  my  passport, 
when  he  of  the  ante-room  entered,  his  face  redder  than  his 
head,  and  in  great  heat,  uaid  that  I  had  broken  the  rules  at 

the  office,  and  out  of  turn  had  forced  myself  in.     A  d 

lie,  a.s .  would  have  ejaculated.     I  was  forthwith 

driven  out  of  the  office.    I  was  more  especially  anxious  to  get 
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mnj,  u  I  liBd  a  ticket  from  &  member  of  Parliament  to  the 
gaUer;  of  the  House,  and  Henr^  Grattan  wm  to  speak  that 
aight  on  the  Reform  Bill.  Il  was  important  to  go  earl;  to 
get  a  good  seat,  and  it  was  lat«  in  Ihe  afternoon.  I  heard 
the  speech,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  1  had  ever  heard,  and 
which  occupied  the  whole  night's  session. 

As  early  next  morning  as  ceremony  allowed,  I  went  to 
the  minister's,  Mr.  I'inkney,  to  whom  Mr.  Gore,  his  pre- 
decessor, had  given  me  a  letter,  and  told  my  story.  I  got 
*  letter  to  Mr.  Reeves,  the  head  of  the  Alien  Bureau.  A 
iMOge  letter  was  it,  with  the  broad  eagle  on  the  envelope, 
I  next  wenl  again  to  Crown  Court.  As  soon  as  he  of  the 
burning  head  saw  the  address,  he  became  an  altered  man. 
He  was  as  gentle  as  two  lambs,  —  begged  me  to  sit  down,  — 
went  into  the  office,  —  returned  and  said  Mr.  Reeves  was  in 
the  Country,  and  would  return  Monday  morning  (tbia  was 
Suturday),  —  that  everything  would  be  ready,  &e.,  &c.  On 
Monday  1  went.  Apologies  were  as  thick  as  blackberries, 
knd  regrets  to  suit.  My  passport  was  ready.  It  was  made 
«iit  for  (iravesend.  Suppose,  asked  I.  1  sail  from  some 
other  port.  "  All  you  need  do,"  was  the  reply.  *'  is  to  let 
OS  know  by  mail,  and  a  new  permit  shall  be  scut  to  you." 
And  amidst  bows  I  left  Crown  Court,  Soho.  forever.  I 
have  been  to  London  since,  but  did  not  make  the  Alien 
Office  a  visit.     It  now  belongs  only  to  history. 

You  ask,  liow  long  I  was  detained.      More  than  half  an 

IliouT.      Tiierc   was   no   ebair   in   the   room.      It    had    lately 

I  tuned,  and  the  floor  was  soaking  wet,  with  deep  mud  to 

\  boot.     One  after  another  came  in,  put  down  their  money  in 

face  of  the  government  order  against  fees,  and  were  at 

tSnce  showed  in.     I  was  provoked,  I  suppose,  but  1  said  not 

ft  Wffrd,  except  two  or  three  times  to  leom  if  1  might  go  in 

the  office.  No.  I  behaved  very  well,  and  deserved  bct- 
•ler  tMatment. 

Such  has  been  my  experience  of  the  passport  system  in  it« 
ititm*  phase.    On  the  oontinent  it  gave  me  not  the  lout 


— aayanM.  1  diaU  not  tarfft  Mt.  Oon'^  iMtnr,  nor  hi* 
wptBiBud  cnurteaf,  »ad  ItiadikaB  aftn  nj  Rtum  fiom 
Eonpe.  It  ;«  gniefal  to  look  Wk  ovtr  ao  m»aj  jtmn, 
ftBd  to  ncoUcct  ■  tntlmmta  wkow  dMnctor  bbiI  nuraer* 
were  lannnl  In  ■  noU*  d^  of  Uw  npablic,  lad  wko  did 
not  loae  tbetn  in  tlf  wrnniiliM  rwii 
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Yon  know  I  have  always  exprcesed  an  interest  in  Art,  aa 
declared  in  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
Abundant  opportunities  have  occurred  abroad  to  gratify  this 
interest.  Art  has  a  place  in  the  following  pagee.  It  works 
from  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  the  religious,  just  as  does 
literature.  Art  is  literature  teaching  by  example.  Its 
works  have  the  same  sources  as  do  boolis.  They  differ 
only  in  the  material  used,  or  mode  of  cxpres.^ion.  Their 
language,  in  other  words,  differs,  but  they  speak  equally 
from  and  to  the  miud.  Art  is  essentially  rc;jreBentative. 
Look  at  architecture,  and  we  have  an  illustration  of  our 
thought.  A  Gothic  cathedral,  what  is  it  but  an  expression 
of  trains  of  thought.  —  an  epic,  with  its  bcgintiing,  middle, 
Vkd  end  ?  It  existed  in  the  arlist's.  —  its  author' ■*  mind  as 
a  whole,  —  a  divine  harmony  fnsing  its  parts  or  members 
into  one.  I  have  spoken  of  the  works  of  art  0.1  intellectual 
creations,  the  outward  expression  of  thought  acting  upon 
the  beholder  in  their  beauty,  their  truth,  and  atithority.  and 
meeting  all  intellectual  demands — his  thought  —  himself. 
The  special  culture  which  art  demands  for  ils  best  enjoy- 

ent  anil  in^uences.  can  only  come  of  the  study  of  its 
No  nation  is  complete,  or  a  whole,  which  does  not 

nish  to  itself  the  beat  means  of  the  highest  culture.  The 
y  and  lileraturo  must  be  close  neighbours,  or  better, 

mpanions,  and  as  free  to  the  people,  the  whole  people,  as 

t  the  light  and  the  air,  for  like  these  they  can  only  do 
good.  Yes,  bless  the  whole  state.  There  is  some  diversity 
of  opinion  on  this  subject ;  but  this  is  true  of  every  other 
matter  of  interest.     I  have  offered  my  own  views  concern- 

git. 

Just  as  this  manuscript  wa*-  going  to  the  press,  I  met 
b  the  following  views  of  Art  in  Lewes'  admirable  "Life 


M  ABT. 

of  Goethe,**  and  if  you  have  already  read  it,  I  am  sure 
you  ^dll  pardon  me  for  bringing  it  before  you  again :  — 

'*  It  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  science  that  v^ienoe  should 
cease  to  be  the  speculation  of  a  few,  and  become  the  minister  of  the 
many  ;  from  the  constant  pressore  of  unsatisfied  wantt  scienoe  reoeiTCS 
its  energetic  stimulus  and  its  highest  reward.  In  art  the  samA  law 
holds.  In  Athens  the  whole  nation  co-«perated  with  the  artists,  and 
this  is  one  cause  why  Athenian  art  rose  into  unsurpassed  splendor. 
Art  was  not  the  occupation  of  a  few,  ministering  to  the  luxury  of  a  few. 
It  was  the  luxury  of  all.  Its  triumphs  were  not  hidden  in  galleries 
and  museums  ;  they  biased  in  the  noonday  sun,  they  were  admired  and 
criticized  by  the  whole  people,  and.  as  Aristotle  expressly  says,  eTery 
free  citizen  was  from  youth  upwards  a  critic  of  art  Sophocles  wrote 
for  all  Athens,  and  by  all  Athens  was  applauded.  The  theatre  was 
open  to  all  free  citizens.  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  Scopas  and  Myron, 
wrought  their  nuirvels  in  brass  and  marble  as  expressions  of  a  national 
&ith,  and  as  delights  of  a  national  mind.  Temples  and  market-plaeef, 
public  groves  and  public  walks,  were  the  galleries  wherein  these  seuli^ 
tors  placed  their  works.  The  public  treasury  was  liberal  in  its  rewards, 
and  the  rivalry  of  private  munificence  was  not  displayed  to  secure 
works  for  private  galleries,  but  to  enrich  the  public  possessions.  The 
citizens  of  Gnidos  chose  to  continue  the  payment  of  an  onerous  tribute 
rather  than  suffer  their  statue  of  Venus  to  quit  their  city.  And  when 
some  murmurs  rose  against  the  expense  which  Pericles  was  incurring 
in  the  building  of  the  Parthenon,  he  silenced  those  murmurs  by  the 
threat  of  furnishing  the  money  from  his  private  purse,  and  then  placing 
his  name  on  the  majestic  work.*'  * 

We  are  told  we  have  not  time  in  the  republic  for  excel- 
lence in  art,  if  we  possessed  the  means.  Now  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  know  the  mysteries  of  art  —  the 
method  of  the  painter  in  producing  his  etfects,  or  commu- 
nicating thought  —  to  know  how  he  used  his  colors,  in 
order  to  feel  the  picture.  It  has  that  in  it  which  meets  the 
demand  of  the  Uiind  of  the  observer,  so  far  as  the  mind  can 
enjoy  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful.  The  pleasure  is  felt, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  its  sources  need  not  be  matters 
of  a  moment's  thought.  The  truth  of  the  work,  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  story  is  told,  is  felt ;  and  more  than  this  is 
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not  necessary  to  the  fullest  enjoyment.  I  recollect  listening 
to  A  mathematician,  while  (liBcussing  the  doctrine  of  chances 
in  the  produrtions  of  astronomical  phenomena  —  the  places 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  &c.  K'ow  of  mathematica  I  am 
vhoUf  ignorant.  Of  its  principles  and  reasoning.  I  know 
nothing ;  and  yet  I  liatened  to  the  distinguished  professor 
with  intense  interest.  There  vas  true  eloquence  in  this 
colli,  dead  demonstration.  The  eloquence  was  in  the 
iqueationless  truths  uttered.  I  believed  in  what  I  in  no 
understood.  The  ungainly  scratches  on  the  black- 
board bad  their  power,  for  in  them  was  wrapt  up,  and  out 
V  tliem  came  the  power  of  the  speaker.  Art  has  its  power 
A  truth.  In  architecture  it  obeys  its  laws.  Perspective 
its  authority  and  laws,  in  those  of  optics  mathemati- 
lly  determined.  So  it  is  with  nature  —  form,  place,  light, 
.rictly  ai'bitrary  in  all  the  dispositions  maile  of 
them  in  art.  Truth  thus  is  the  source  of  beauty  —  of  its 
perception  and  enjoyment  —  or  taste-  This  is  the  Jacl. 
The  philosophy  may  never  appear.  To  one  near  me  at  the 
mathematical  discussion  above  alluded  to,  I  spoke  of  the 
■ore  with  which  1  had  listened  to  a  course  of  reasoning,  of 
processes,  nay,  the  language  of  which  I  knew  nothing. 
Lunot  tell  you  how  amused  was  he  at  my  statement. 
could  not  understand  a  word  I  said.  Now,  how  little 
know  of  things  which  give  us  the  truest  pleasure. 
What  do  we  know  of  the  growth  of  that  flower  bcneaih  our 
Jbet. — of  the  processes  of  development  which  have  produced 
■o  much  beauty  ?    We  know  nothing  about  them. 

Contider  the  lilUs  of  Ihe  field,  how  Ihry  grow;  they  toil 
tuit,  neUhtr  do  thty  spin.     And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even 
tlomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 


nebicjlw  in  kokofk. 


THE   AMERICAN    IN    EUROPE. 

The  American  in  Europe  Btuida  in  the  centre  < 
worid'i  civitization.  Everything  it  new.  He  ii  in  tlw 
preaenco  of  much  which  rcimu-DB  of  the  temotest  uroes. 
He  u  BiuToundcd  by  ancient  states  —  by  states  in  them* 
■elres  old,  and  the  deposituricB  of  the  eailieit  art,  •cience, 
litentuie: 

Burrtving  leg»t*e«  of  natiotu  dead. 

Ha  may  learn  somothing  of  the  life  of  the  earlier  timea. 
He  sees  in  the  exhumations  of  long  buried  and  forgotten 
Pompeii  and  Hcrculuneum,  and  the  Scandinavian  tutnuU, 
how  often  the  latest  contributions  of  modern  art  to  everjr- 
day  social,  individual,  and  domestic  comfort,  uiie,  lusory, 
have  been  anticipated  centurieri  ago.  He  is  in  the  pretence 
of  the  gigantic  works  of  ancient  art,  recently  brought  from 
Nineveh,  and  in  Ihein  findt  new  arguments  for,  and  illna> 
tiation  of,  sacTcd  history.  He  looks  with  surprise  at  the 
kmount  of  labour,  money,  skill,  which  hcis  been  uted  to 
preserve  in  unbroken  continuity  the  works  of  man  in  all 
ages,  for  the  instruction  and  pleasure  of  the  present  and 
for  the  future.  These  works  inhabit  palaces,  and  in  regal 
state  receive  the  traveller.  They  have  survived  revolutiona, 
civil,  and  foreign  wars.  They  have  sometimes  been  removed 
from  their  native  home.  But  how  surely  hove  Ihey,  by  ra- 
conquest  or  by  treaty,  found  tbeir  way  back  again.  Few 
tiuQgs  surprised  mo  more  than  the  care  and  labour  bcetowed 
upon  the  treasures  of  the  mind  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
In  Paris  an  object  of  profound  interest  was  to  me  the 
ehurch  of  Notre  Dame.  How  deep  was  ha  licsocration  by 
^xe  Revolution.  Its  magniticent  exterior,  overloaded  by  the 
products  of  exquisite  art,  remains  much  as  it  was  before 
-it  terrible  passage  in  French  history.  But  the  interior 
"  ited   to   mo   the  skeleton  only  of  ita  former  glory. 


THE  aukbica:>  is  edeope. 
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Naked  pillars  of  immoaso  size,  supporting  splendid  arches, 
and  the  deep  wrought  ceiling,  were  there ;  but  all  that 
could  be  deatroyed  was  gone. 

I  went  to  the  Louvre,  and  h^  were  the  works  of  art  of 
all  times  ia  perfect  preservation.  The  Revolution  did  not 
touch  tbera.  There  they  are  for  the  lovo  and  admiration 
of  France,  and  of  the  world.  The  voice  of  both  past  and 
present  appeals  to  the  ever  coming  future,  that  these  treo- 
Bures  may  remain  forever. 

The  intetlectual  and  moral  impressiona  produced  by  such 
feet  and  such  liistory  are  to  the  American  traveller  new, 
Bff  has  never  before  been  within  their  reach.  He  is  con- 
Bcious  of  wider  thought,  deeper  pleasure,  higher  aspirations. 
Be  ia  glad  to  be  where  he  is,  because  ho  has  been  made 
conscious  of  means  of  a  higher  growth  than  he  may  have 
dreamed  of  before.  He  learns,  and  it  may  be,  for  the  first 
time,  or  after  a  manner  never  felt  before,  of  moral  and  intel- 
Icctnal  power  by  the  Bure  evidences  of  his  own  senses,  and 
by  the  new  currents  of  thought  which  have  been  stirred 
within  him.  Ho  learns  more  of  his  own  intellectual  en- 
dowment, and  instinctively  comes  to  regard  his  own  natiiro 
by  the  sure  revelations  of  the  same  power  which  exist 
around  him.  and  in  such  profusion  as  to  establish  rules  to 
which  he  meets  no  exceptions.  This  docs  a  man  good. 
The  new  here  is  a  real  good.  Reverence  comes  of  it.  The 
apprehension  of  beauty  and  of  true  power  has  in  it  a  lore 
of  them ;  and  he  who  truly  values  moral  or  intellectual 
greatness,  as  displayed  by  another,  may  reverence  himself. 

The  traveller  feels  that  what  is  around  him  in  art,  is  in 
fome  sense  his  own.  The  thought  to  which  it  gave  birth 
iwn  th'>iight,  making  subjective,  the  external,  the 

ireaentalivo,  —  a  part  of  his  spiritual  posscssioa,  and  that 
It  comes  to  him  by  association  wherever  bo  may 
'be,  —  a  visitiug  angel,  with  a  new  message  of  the  bcautifid. 


RANK. 


Tlie  American  traveller  abronJ  is  brought  within  the 
influence  of  a  power  which  he  has  never  so  felt  before. 
This  is  rank.  Rank  there  is  not  a.  convention  —  an  accident 
—  which  may  be.  or  may  not  be.  any  or  CTcrywhere.  It 
reaches  to  every  human  being  in  the  etate.  Said  Frederick 
sumamed  the  Great.  "  A  king  is  only  the  first  subject." 
Frederick  was  a  tyrant  of  the  first  water  —  unmixed.  He 
had  no  council,  the  only  autocrat  of  the  civilized  world 
who  has  not  in  some  measure  relied  upon  one.  He  was  * 
pedant.  —  a  man  of  vast  and  various  knowledge,  and  of 
much  facility  and  felicity  of  speech  and  writing.  What 
wiser  or  truer  saying  of  his  than  the  above  quotation? 
Rank  is  an  institution.  It  has  its  being  in  constitutions  of 
government.  From  emperor  or  king,  down  to  the  humbleat 
subject,  political  and  social  position  is  a  settled  thing  in 
countries  in  which  rank  enters  as  an  element.  It  is  never 
jmpertitient.  for  it  is  always  in  place.  It  is  not  in  itself 
tyrannical,  for  it  simply  determines  beforehand  what  position 
or  condition  is  ;  and  comes  to  be  accepted  as  an  institution 
which  has  existed  ages  before  him,  who  has  most  recently 
become  its  subject.  Its  elements  are  obedience,  deference, 
or  respect,  and  its  natural  growth  is  courtesy.  Its  institu- 
tion supposes  that  its  elcmcnta  are  essential  to  the  higheal 
national  development,  or  civiiication.  It  becomes  hahttital  in 
ita  influences,  and  hence  is  not  necessarily  an  incumbrance, 
—an  institution  which  ia  offensive,  or  disagreeable  in  any  of 
ita  legitimate  uses.  Rank  determines  place.  It  settles  for 
each  his  position.  Bach  knows  the  ground  he  stands  on. 
It  begins  in  the  supreme,  the  king,  the  president,  or  what 
not,  and  reaches  everywhere.  What  is  a  king  ?  Wo  have 
above  a  king's  definition  of  one.  He  is  governed  by  tho 
very  law  to  which  ho  puts  his  name.  He  is  responsible,  nol- 
withstaading  the  current  fiction  that  he  can  do  no  harm,  — 
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lie  is  responsible  for  ever;  day,  and  for  til  he  doea  in  ever? 
day.  He  is  the  hardest  worked  man  in  the  state.  He 
owns  nothing,  but  what  be  may,  as  do  others,  make  by  bis 
own  bosiaen  and  financial  skill, —  by  agriculluie,  as  did 
Oeorge  III.,  or  by  the  stocks,  as  did  Louis  Fhillippe,  and  as 
do  otbrr  men.  Everything  elso  belongs  to  the  state,  and 
■o  does  be.     Truly,  "  the  king  is  only  the  fiist  subject." 

]n  its  nature  rank  ever  presents  something  for  aspira- 
tion, hope,  enterprise.  History  teaches  how  free  it  has 
been  to  all.  Look  into  English  history,  and  in  n-hat  gov- 
ernment beneath  the  skies  has  rank  truer  place  ?  You  see 
at  once  the  argument  and  the  proof  of  the  wide  entrance  to 
rank,  position,  condition,  in  their  highest  development  which 
exiats  there.  The  bench  contributes  to  the  peerage  by  addi- 
tions from  the  courts,  and  how  often  have  the  most  elevated 
of  these  accessions  come  up  from  the  humblest  classes  of 
life.  Art,  science,  literature,  minister  to  the  same  political  and 
■ocial  fact — rank  ;  and  so  does  industry  in  companionship 
with  moral  and  intellectual  growth,  in  finding  its  success  in 
theae,  come  to  the  posaeaaion,  and  often  inheritance  of  the 
highest  rank  and  the  most  honoured  service.  What  ia  curious 
is  this,  that  rank  with  atl  its  promises,  and  enchantments,  is 
Dot  unfrcquently  declined,  and  by  those,  too.  who  best 
d«eervo  its  highest  distinctions.  Burke  declined  the  peerage, 
and  so  did  Pitt,  and  Peel,  and  so  have  others.  Such  men 
holding  their  patent  of  nobility  from  a  higher  than  a  regal 
hand,  declined  the  earthly  honor.  Peel  did  more,  —  he  left  it 
iu  bia  will  that  no  descendant  of  his,  who  was  included  in 
his  last  testament,  should  ever  accept  the  peerage,  making 
the  observance  of  this  the  condition  of  inheritance.  As  a 
commoner  of  England,  &[i.  Peel  became  in  time  tbe  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  tbe  author  of  moat  im- 
portant reforms.  This  he  regarded  as  the  highest  position 
in  the  monarchy.*     The  same  feeling  is  widely  felt.     Men 
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of  the  largest  wealth  and  powerare  devoting  both  to  pnUien 
interests.  Labour  ia  heeoming  more  and  more  cmphotic  ii 
deiniuids.  and  its  claims  are  more  and  more  allowed.  Emi- 
gration has  diminished  the  amount  of  wasted  or  unused 
power  in  England,  and  given  to  those  who  kctp  at  boine 
wider  and  more  remunerativo  occiipatiun.  What  England 
has  done,  and  is  doing  in  these  important  regards,  is  known 
and  felt  everywhere  abroad.  England  is  too  near  the  neigh- 
bouring and  remoter  despotiBms  not  to  be  seen  and  hetrd. 
Its  mighty  lessons  must  reach  and  be  read  everywhere. 

Row  diifercnt  the  estimate  or  rank  in  other  minds,  and 
master  minds  too,  from  that  of  the  distinguished  examplea 
just  enumerated.     Walter   Scott  filled  the  world  with  hb 
fame,  making   the  human  intellect  and   heart,  now  and  far- 
erer  his  debtor,     Walter  Scott  pined  for  rank.    To  found  ■ 
femilj",  to  leave  the    sure   evidence  of   his  having  nudo  J 
snch  ft  memorial  of  himself,  was  the  object  of  his  life. 
this  was  Abbutsford  re-created,  and  for  the  means  of  iU  J 
completion,  or  perfection,  did  he  devote  much  of  hia  nobis  | 
intellect.     One  anecdote  illustrative  of  this  passion  fur  rank  'J 
in  Walter  Scott  may  be  given  here.     The  eldest  son  of  tha  fl 
Dukeof  Buccleucb,  a  Scott,  had  nearly  reached  his  mBJority,4| 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  celebrate  this  event  in  all  thef 
country  side.     Walter  Scott  was  invited  as  a  relative  of  t 
ducal  family, — a  member  of  the  house.     It  was  told  tn  1 
me  that  he  had  expressed  a  deeper  satisfaction  with  this  dt^  1 
tinctioD  than  with  all  his  fame.      Some  hold  rank  in  coB-  I 
tempt.      They  would  sooner  he  rude  than  accord  it  lespect,  fl 
But  the  most  violent  of  such,  if  they  have  any  power,  dailf'l 
demand  for  it  fealty  ;  daily  feci  its  influence  in  thetnaelvM. f 
The  modes   of  address   abroad    show    the   relation   of  tlis  i 
server  to  the  served.     This  early  attracted  my  attention.  I 
I  traveUed  a  few  days  on  the  cunlinent  with  an  Englisb  ■■ 
gentleman  who  was  travelling  with  a  person  I  took  for  lii*  | 
companion.    I  asked  him  one  day  where  Mr.  ■  —  was.    Said  | 
he,  "  My  master  is  out,  sir,  but  he  wiil  s6on  return."    I 
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■tnick  with  thiH  language,  becsuBO  as  we  do  not  admit  the 
difference,  we  do  not  use  the  nomenclature.  And  yet  where 
or  when  has  it  happened  that  be  who  serves  was  not  a  ser- 
vaot?  He  does  what  another  bids  him  to  do,  and  this  exer- 
case  of  power  is  everywhere.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  servant  in  chief.  The  Congress  man, 
sod  all  state  IcgislatoTs  are  the  pcnph's  gerraslf.  In  ttome 
caaes  the  relation  between  server  and  served  may  seem  to 
be  changed  amongst  us,  — he  who  serves  having  the  higher 
rate.  But  even  here  wc  see  it  is  humour  rather  than  fact. 
The  anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  comes  to  mind. 
Ho  was  travelling  in  AnieTica.  you  know,  and  had  t«ken  a 
|daco  in  a  stage.  When  the  time  came  to  start,  the  driver 
came  to  him  saying,  "  If  you  be  the  man  who  is  going  in  the 
stage,  I  am  the  gentleman  what's  going  to  drive  you."  A 
later  instance  in  my  own  experience.  One  wished  to  send  a 
letter  by  an  omnibus  driver  to  a  near  village.  He  banded 
it  to  a  man  he  supposed  the  driver.  The  man  said,  "  Tiiat 
is  the  gentleman  who  drives  the  omnibus,"  crying  out  in  the 
same  breath,  "  I  say,  tliis  man  wants  you  to  carry  this  letter." 
I  said  humour,  above.  But  there  is  no  denial  of  rank  in 
these  instances.  The  persons  addressed  were  oiRciola,  and 
in  no  country  are  such  distiactloas  more  sincerely  felt,  — 
where  a  positive  Tecognitioa  of  them  more  strongly  esista, 
or  where  they  are  more  tenaciously  held  to.  "  Once  a  gov- 
ernor always  a  governor."  Society,  with  its  conditions,  is 
not  a  horizontal  line,  nor  can  you  moke  it  one,  theorize  or 
legislate  as  you  may.  It  is  an  undulating  circle,  never  for  a 
moment  stationary,  and  by  all  sorts  of  possible  changes,  as 
levolutions,  involutions,  fortune,  and  what  not,  presenting 
ovory  possible  phase  in  position  and  estimation.  "We  are 
never  in  the  same  stay."  Death  is  a  fact  in  the  mighty  his> 
tory, —  the  frequent  friend  of  those  which  compose  it.  le  it 
not  tho  most  common?  and  what  a  neoffcr  is  it  of  rank, — of 
thv  whole  social  and  personal  ?  yet  the  circle  is  not  broken 
by  dea&.     llie  suecesaor  is  ready  for  the  inhozitaace; 
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B*lMaMb»rart«r  AejMail,IkB««RtaiM4iL  Th* 
■M  W  Im  Mi*  oThMpHitkM  M<po«eBL.^Tc  ts  kfa 
ntj.  1  oBBot  fatsrt  ilHt  wmif 
)«MB  ifv,  if  Mf  acBa>7  «r««.  I  had  dw  pttMws  ta  mg( 
■  hosa  ia  BMtga.  Lord  Xktbyw 
L  tfMdffy.  Mr.  8wal>y  ««•  dm  mraOi^  ia  tba 
d*  Xt.  W«nkr.  Mr.  UbrntdMia, 
:.  Oaaalna.  evh  of  wWm  liMiinee  diatisgiiialMd 
If  ia  (he  amacQa  of  hi*  eomttzj : 
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ha  «r  tU>  «amir)p  m  4a«  ihM 
wM4fc  1*  tamrllatdj  nnmal  bj  Um  pifalar  imet  (ch::cn):  Bad, 
•llbnMili  th*  tartrad  Mtate  of  tbe  ralD  maj  be  looked  dfnti  u  ■  ODft- 
MilatlfflMl  drcff  im  ino  rapid  pi n^ me  id  bgitlMuio.  I  bcliaie  itut  In 
Um  xbI  tt«lll  hlnitlfj  itolf  irilh  wb>t  it  f«lt  lo  h«  lh«  ocn-Mabltrbed 
irMia*  nt  (h*  naaatrj.  AdiI  klihoagh  il  ii  true,  la  bu  been  rctutrlnd 
hf  ih*  l^iTil  Major,  Ihal  euumg  the  mcmbcn  of  Ibe  upper  honM  u« 
MUr  nbo  bet*  tu  euaUiin  the  bcnon  ud  niponnbilitj  of  ueient  ud 
fctatort*  nMM«,  It  l«  not  Imi  tme  tbil,  diSicriiiB  Id  tbi>  r«*p«et  fhiBi  ib» 
mWIIIj  uf  frjr  otbei  olTlltuJ  ooonlrj  in  the  worid,  Ifae  peeng*  of 
UnifitnA  I*  rvfrflnbed  and  liKrigorated,  and  dcricM  ne*  blood,  k  to 
ipwk,  rriiui  a  niuitBiit  Inriuion  of  mombera  nf  Ihe  ooinmonBltj  who 
ll*t>  ui'l  liiberitnl  lilaluHa  iliica,  but  «hu  hure  iruu  rrnuwn  fur  Ihan^ 
m1*m  «iii1  iwlilntHl  iiamM  duitiucd  lo  lite  in  ibe  lulure  biatorjof 
Ihrif  wninip;,  I  'I'mhi  nr.t  ihM  ir  ui  exnmmittion  were  made  it  would 
taltTHiMl  t\iMnn*  Inn  tb<in  nno-hAlfnf  the  eiistlng  House  of  Lord.  «ait- 
m  nf  Mill  »b'i,  triim  variiiux  aaii»M,  whetlisr  on  aooount  of  iliRtl»- 
lllMttil  wroinu  'ir  l>y  raiann  at  more  or  law  merit  cm  their  o«b  part, 
*a  n  Ibftl  uf  Ibtlr  linuinllata  jirtileooHori,  hate  risen  from  the  rtnkl 


i«  d'tsnil;  of  peers  oT  th-i  ralm  io  the  a 


1   the  other   band,  i 
SiiJ  Ihat  tlierp  b  no  p^er  m 


ligh  in  rank,  < 


to  lineage,  but  that  the  jouoger  branchra  of  bU  familjr  mingle  itgitia 

with  the  ooiDmona,  and  thus,  ruing  from  the  people,  uiil  wnlinuBlljt 

retoraing  to  them,  a  commoD  ialerest  U  kept  up  between  varioua 

-fcr&neheB  of  thie  great  commiinity,  and  together  we  work  out  this  great 

■blotn,  the  duuDtenance  of  order  and  a  distinctiun  of  ranks,  aoeom- 

lied  bj  perleut  e<|Uiilit;  uf  right,  -conlial  sjmpathy,  and  complete 

Jwnuonj  of  action.     Thu  \a  the  task  nhich  I  believe  the  House  of 

I«nlsis  destinrd  to  perform  in  the  constilutional  history  of  this  nation. 

I  do  not  prztend  to  any  that  it  is  not  subje:;t  to  im  perfect  ione.    I  will 

not  be  giii!(7  of  tlie  prtsamption  of  asserting  that  it  does  not,  like  all 

ether  human  inBtitntions,  oocasiotially  AiU  short  of  its  duty  ;  but  Ihu 

tur*  to  affirtn.  that  in  the  taaia  it  docs  houestly  and  usefully  per- 

Iti  atlotted  task  in  this  country.     1  believe  that  the  atlsinmeDte  of 

|iMr>ge  will  long  continue  to  lie  tlie  pHie  ajid' object  of  honest  am- 

Itbn,  and  the  highest  reward  that  can  be  conferred  (or  the  most 

llllant  sertices  rendered  to  the  commonwealth.     Within  the  last  fi>w 

the  House  of  Lords  has  received  »n  acoesdon  of  which  it  may  well 

prood,  in  the  person  of  a  gallant  and  disttoguished  naval  offioer  — 

■odccd,  it  may  sntbiy  be  asserted  that  few  years  pass  in  which 

bimse  is  not  strengthened  and  mvle  more  illustrious  by  the  ad- 

of  some  person  who.  whether   in  the  law,  in  the  army,  in  the 

■•*/,  or  in  political  liRi,  has  done  his  country  good  service,  and  who 

raip*  ■  r«aonipense  of  which  he  and  his  succeawrs  may  Gtirly  l)oast,  in 

with  the  peers  of  the  renJm,  and  in  trans  mi  tcinf;  to  bis 

name  rendered  illustrious  hj  the  founder  of  the  family,  and 

arries  with  it  the  re^pouaibilily  of  nut  disgracing  tliat  name 


NEWS. 


In  my  wandering  from  Moscow  to  Madrid,  I  stopped  in 
'rom  leavinj  London  to  the  time  I  reached  Paris, 
■  had  hardly  heard  a  word  from  hamc.  But  I  now  got 
Bjr  fat  the  mo»t  important  was  a  ccport  in  a  paper 
bat  there  was  a  good  chance  of  a  collision  hetwccn  England 
d  America  concerning  certain  urcaught  codfish,  the  inhabit- 
li  of  certaia  waters  which  seemed  to  belong  as  much  lo  one 
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man,  or  one  nation  aa  to  another,  and  no  more  to  eithMi  Am 
does  (my  one  portion  of  the  deep  blue  sky  wbtcli  covers  aaid 
waters.  But  a  war  migljt  come  of  the  fish,  nad  to  make 
thia  more  probable,  a  naviil  furcc  had  been  scot  to  tlie  fish- 
itig  ground  by  England,  and  America  would  send  one  a» 
Boon  aa  it  could  be  got  ready.  What  to  make  of  all  tliid  1 
could  not  tcil.  At  first  it  seemed  to  be  only  a  "  fisb 
Btory,"  but  it  daily  gained  strength.  \S1ien  seriously 
looked  st  a^  a  thing  which  might  possibly  happen,  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  feelings  which  came  from  the  imperfect  reve- 
lation- Learning  that  at  that  moment  the  situation  of 
England  was  supposed  to  be  such  in  regard  to  a  neighbour 
continental  power  as  to  demand  the  utmost  vigilance  —  that 
tmder  the  Iron  Duke  it  was  strengthening  its  defences 
through  the  whole  line  of  ila  coast  —  that  it  was  adding 
dfuly  to  its  navy  and  army.  I  cannot  express  the  feelinga 
which  arose  upon  hearing  that  America  should  find  occa»ioa 
in  ftny  existing  state  of  relations  between  itself  and  EngUad 
for  war,  especially  at  a  time  when  its  sole  colleague  in  eon- 
stitutional  liberty  was  preparing  itself,  it  might  be.  for  » 
continental  war.  I  recollected  the  war  of  1812,  declared  by 
America  against  England,  when  this  last,  at  her  utmost  need, 
was  preparing  by  one  more  effurt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
gress of  a  despotism  which  was  mowing  down  nations ;  and 
with  which  America  was  Hnid  to  bo  iu  close  political  sym.- 
pathy.  I  remembered  the  administration  which  made  that 
war,  and  the  party  which  opposed  it.  The  latter  had 
fdways  seen  in  Eng!an<l.  and  through  its  whole  history,  aa 
infusion  of  the  life,  the  heart,  the  spirit  of  freedom  unknown 
to  any  other  foreign  power.  la  its  long  struggles  with 
contiaental  despotism  it  had  always  fought  for  freedom. 
Hsnco  the  sympathy  of  the  party  which  opposed  the  war  of 
1B13.  It  was  even  said  that  the  same  party  had  cloggcd< 
that  war  in  every  day  of  its  history.  It  had  watclicd  the' 
progress  of  France,  and  of  iU  Emperor,  with  the  deepcsti 
anxiety,     It  had  felt  the  power  of  the  Berlin  and  Mi 
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Dectew,  which  had  produced  the  Orders  in  CoudciI,  the 
Upper  and  nether  millatoncs,  between  which  the  connnetce 
of  America  hod  been  well  nigh  crudhcd.  The  party  which, 
a«it  was  alieged,  bad  fdt  thus  towards  England  in  1812, 
And  which  was  dcnonnced  as  a  traitor  party,  —  as  feeling 
that  such  treaSDD  vas  infiDitely  better  than  the  cunent  — 
■o  called  patriotism,  —  this  patty  was  now  in  power,  and  had 
made  this  demonstration  concerning  tish,  and  against  Eng- 
land. How  is  it  possible,  I  aslced,  for  this  party,  the  resi- 
duary legatee  of  the  old  Federalism,  the  steady  IHend  of 
England,  to  think  for  a  moment  of  making  such  a  war  ?  I 
learned  that  there  was  an  American  in  Paris,  who  was  the 
most  likely  to  know  all  about  the  matter,  and  that  he  was 
lit  Meurice's,  a  few  doors  only  from  the  Brighton,  my  hotel. 
Thi*  gentleman  was  the  late  Hon.  David  Hcnshaw,  and 
npon  him  I  at  once  called.  I  found  Mr.  Henahaw  in  most 
wretched  health,  incurably  lame,  —  almost  uuublc  of  himself 
to  move.  Though  so  crippled,  Mr,  Hcnshaw  ho  autcess- 
fiiUy  overcame  pain  and  all,  as  to  be  one  of  the  most  7.caloua 
and  practical  sight-seers  of  Paris.  His  manner  of  getting 
about  was  characteristic.  He  gut  a  wheeled  chair,  and 
taking  this  with  him,  he  would  have  it  carried  into  the 
Louvre,  for  instance,  and  in  it  be  wheeled  through  the 
g^Ieries,  takin^^  the  deepest  pleasure  in  their  treasures. 
Here  was  the  "  Pursuit  of  Pleasare  under  Difficulties," 
in  a  new  and  striking  example,  and  you  could  not  but 
respect  an  effort  which  had  so  much  suffering  in  its  accom- 
plishment. Such  was  Mr.  Henshaw's  bodily  state.  But 
his  mind  was  as  strong,  aa  bright,  as  clear,  as  ever  it  was. 
He  spoke  of  America  with  an  energy  and  knowledge  which 
amounted  to  the  best  eloquence.  He  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten party,  or  had  so  fur  escaped  its  power,  that  he  could 
talk  of  the  men  of  his  own,  —  of  the  earlier,  and  the  present 
time,  as  of  those  with  whom  ho  bad  no  other  connection 
than  true  conditions,  real  facts  established,  and  over  which 
pKJudice  had  no  power.     He  spoke  aa  a  man,  "  without 


biB  Mcidents,"  —  u  the  higtorioa  of  times  in  wliicli  Had 
beui  hia  Ufa.  Ho  spoke  of  Ur.  Webster  u  of  one  with 
whom  he  had  been  long  acquainted,  —  writh  whom  he  had 
talked  oncD  and  deeply,  and  with  whom  he  had  Croely  cor- 
responiled.  He  spoke  of  bis  vast  iotcUectuBl  power,  and  of 
his  official  failures.  He  iaslanccd  the  case  of  the  C-aruUae, 
and  the  Aahburtan  Ucnty,  aod  showed  in  what,  u  be 
thought.  Mi.  ^^'cb9tcT  bad  bci^u  mistaken  in  regard  to  both. 
He  went  into  the  earlier  times  of  the  country's  pnlitica  — 
the  long,  long  portion  of  ita  history  in  which  his  own  partf 
had  rule  —  of  what  it  liad  done  —  of  the  old  opposition  to 
it —  and  of  the  present  approbation  of  the  whole  —  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  —  the  Florida  treaty  —  the  war  of  1813 
• —  the  annexation  of  'f  c.ias  —  the  Mexican  wai  —  California, 
dtc.  &c. ;  and  finaUy,  of  the  wisdom  of  hia  party  friciuls. 
of  their  prophetic  foresight,  and  the  universal  fiiUilmenl  of 
the  prophecy.  Wc  talked  of  General  Andrew  Jackson,  that 
disUnguished  President,  who  ruled  America  by  an  tndomitv 
ble  will,  whose  ])athway  to  power  waa  through  a  war  in 
vbich  he  was  the  chicfcst  actor,  and  in  which  he  achieved 
tha  moat  important  and  celebrated  victory.  1  recollected 
«  conversation  between  two  political  enemies  of  General 
Jackaon,  in  which  one  qacstioncd  his  intellectual  power. 
"Very  well,  Sir,"  said  the  other,  "you  may  say  what  you 
will  of  bis  power,  but  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  who 
having  put  down  his  foot,  more  than  twenty  million  of 
peoplo  cannot  lift  it  up,  has  something  in  him."  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  agency  of  Mr.  Honahaw  in 
the  "  Removal  of  the  Depositcs  "  by  President  JackaoUt  ft 
meaaure  which  took  the  public  treasure  from  the  chargs  of  ft 
inan  in  whom  he  had  no  confidence,  and  in  the  aequeil  of 
which  his  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom  was  so  signally  dis- 
played, but  which  measure  was  regarded  by  Uia  cuemios  aa 
an  exercise  of  mere  naked  power  ;  an  act  wholly  tyrannical. 
"Washington  ruled  by  moral  power,  strong  common  sense, 
fni  unaurpaBsed  wisdom.     Washington  was  the  Fathei  of 
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his  eouQli7,  and  bad  a  natioa'e  reverence,  and  a  nation's 
love.  Washington  and  Jackgon  are  the  only  rulers  of 
America,  since  George  III. 

I  listened  nitb  great  pkostire  and  interest  to  Mr.  Hen- 
■haw's  iiring  history,  and  stated  to  him  the  object  of  my 
call,  —  my  wish  to  pay  to  him  my  respects,  and  to  Icarii 
what  was  to  be  expected  lium  the  warlike  demonstrations 
of  America  aguost  England,  or  of  the  last  against  the  first, 
in  their  far  off  borders.  1  said  I  had  been  long  without 
BOWS  from  Ameriea.  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the  "£eh 
■tory,"  ihat  I  was  on  my  way  from  Moscow  to  Madrid,  and 
wished  to  learn  from  him  if  there  were  any  political  obstacles 
i&  the  way  to  my  accomplishing  my  purpose,  —  any  chancca 
*f  WOT.  His  answer  was  prompt  and  decided.  He  buid 
e  was  no  reason  in  the  world  to  look  for  war,  that  ihe 
lole  matter  would  he  peaceably  adjusted,  tliat  I  might  go 
k  Uodrid  and  feel  sure  of  getting  back  to  America  at  the 
I  1  hod  arranged  for  the  completion  of  my  wander- 
U  has  turned  out  just  as  this  old  poiltieian  pre- 
1.  England  and  America  sent  their  resyiectivo  naval 
I  to  the  lishing  grounds.  liut  they  had  cbampaigne 
fbf  powder,  and  feasting  for  fighting.  Never  did  a  naval 
wrrice  fare  bettor,  or  hug  closer.  The  only  losses  on  the 
coast  were  by  the  poor  fishermen^  in  whose  cause  the  forces 
were  sent.  The  navies  held  on.  The  fish  fied.  The  re- 
mit, a  great  scareity  of  codfish.* 

«  vrilJBg  the  aboTe,  t  hn<e  t«oei<ed  a  copy  or  a  "  Memoir  oT 
p  Don.  Abbott  L.n<XTeti^,"  prepared  fur  Ihe  MiLssoaliiti^etts  HiatliHual 
y  by  Hod.  Nitttim  Apptelon,  from  wbicti  I  mikc  Ihe  foUuwing 
I,  p.  IS. 

"In  Angust,  16G3,  England  was  thrown  iiilo  uilenee  emitement,  la 
of  a  leUer  written  bj  Mr,  Wcbatcr  on  Iho  aabjcet  of  the 
Irpiniivl  tnken  liy  Gnatt  liriuin  iu  reference  (u  the  risheriea.  This 
K  to  MToral  inlonlews  hetweeu  Mr.  I.anniDL'o  and  LuiJ  Malm^ibury. 
p  remit  wu  mch  u  modifi.atiiin  of  tho  iuslruntioiis  tu  the  vesseU  ua 
H  Matfanir  u  preimted  an;  ooUisioii." 


InitiuB  in  Chu  Munc  [(rt-'aC  uUy. 
the  rocnptian  room  of  an  utiiit,! 
the  IluulfirarJ*,  when  a  Udy  n| 
WM  younit,  not  too  fat,  very  f! 
Mr.  I  was  of  niatiirer  yearal 

that  hard  luit  uf  Ikrc  —  thoie  ai 
having  bcoii  nooil  i 
waa  not  tho  ino«t  agrooaUlo.  t 
Kailtly  Ikid  asidu  by  the  wearn 
which  would  not  bu  eaiaily  luat  t 
wan  in  porfoct  contrant  with  all  tbij 
ablu  to  ynii.  without  exactly  aayin 
He  wa*  of  the  north ;  I  i^uoBscd  a 
havo  hiN  likcneiiH  mn-takun.  aftoi 
thuro  for  the  Ramo  obji^ct.  It  waa 
filinc.  Ho  hntod  —  bn  nhrank  froi 
timiT.  IIoKaiU  brokenly,  —  "that 
would  not  Hubmit  to  it.     After 

hamna.  gave  hia  hut  to  Mrs. 

two,  but  would  kuep  hia  <-jinc,  an 
noit  room  for  hia  auro  martyrdom. 
—  aay,  *'  Now  do,  do  look  plw 
and  have  a  K'^ud  likoucsa  tukun." 
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h  of  persons  and  tbings,  of  its  amusemeiits,  the  perfect 
mtentment  of  its  pi^oplc,  the  sunny  side  of  ever}  thing  in 
e  which  the  gteut  city  presonted,  how  easy  was  labor,  and 

f  tuflicicDt   iu  recompense.      Mrs,  said,  slowly, 

I^Ym,  why  yes.  Paris  was  pleasant,  that  she  must  say,  hut 
I  were  no  homes  in  Paris.  Such  a  word,  which  the 
Igliab  sb  love,  and  bo  well  understood,  was  not  in  the 
bench  vocabulary.  I  could  never  live  in  Paris." 
^I  sairl  in  reply,  that  I  eould  not  agree  with  her.  Her 
g  speech  had  heated  her.  I  fanned  her  again.  Said  I, 
I  the  French,  Paris  is  home,  life,  everything.  Go  oat 
I  toward  ctcuing,  on  the  Botilcvards,  and  see  the  num- 
H  groups,  family  parties,  before  tbe  innuni^rable  cajes 
p.  tbo  sidewalks,  in  the  open  air,  with  tbe  little  table  be- 
lieDn  them,  covered  with  the  evening  meal  in  its  most 
LDt  forms.  Listen  to  these  interlocutors  as  you  pass, 
I  cMldreo,  parents,  friends,  and  teit  me  if  this  is  not 
I,  pleasant  home,  as  pleaj^aut  as  are  many ;  yes,  as  any, 
ft  tbe  other  side  of  the  ehannel.  I  was  getting  worm  with 
f  subject,  and  the  fan  served  both. 

^  tin. rejoined  in  a  general  admission  that  the  Boule- 

rds  were  wholly  by  themselves,  in  every  species  of  social 
itiftCtion ;  that  they  presented  society  in  a  most  agreeable 
'my,  and  cettoiitly  did  attract  the  stranger  mightily.     '^  But, 

but,"  added  Mrs. "  the  husbands  !  the  husbands 

conduct  shows  what  I  mean,  when  I  say  there  arc  nc 

bJA  Paris.     A  husband  is  never  at  home.      He   know 

fl  is  the  hoiioo,  the  furniture,  the  eoach  and  hot 

ranta,  the  money,  the  wife,  the  children.      Here  ends 

B  catalogue ;   the  husband  is  nowhere-      But  I   have  made 

i  diaoo very,"  cun tinned  the  lady.     "1  used  to  think   the 

Kich  husbands  were  very  bad;  but  the  wives  I  have  learned 

t  quite  as  bad  as  are  they."     A  noise  was  heard  in   tbe 

"  -Mr.  "s  penance  is  over,"  said  the  Indy. 

jfl  wonder  bow  he  looks.     By  the  way,  sir,  you  will  make 
9  «xi»UBnt  Dajfuerre.     Ur. could  hardly  foil  to  suc- 


Their 
homes 

none, 
cs.  tbe 
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ceed  irith  you."  The  Ud^  rose,  and  met  her  husbuid.  f 
laid  the  Ian  on  the  sufB,  and  aoon  a(\er  the  party  ten. 

This  was  an  odd  advcnlutv.  Here  was  a  lady  obviouriy 
of  excellent  position,  and  of  miiph  attraction,  with  aa  aour  t 
loukinii;  mate  as  a  lady  could  well  be  malclied  with,  and  en- 
tering with  much  grace  indeed,  but  carneittly  too,  with  ■ 
perfect  BtranRcr,  upon  just  such  topics,  aa  person*  perfectly 
iinacquainti^d  with  each  other,  and  in  a  strange  city,  might 
have  made  it  a  qucNticin  to  diicttas  ;  and  bandying  complip 
motitn  with  aa  gracious  eiprcssion  in  look,  word,  tad 
manner  tm  such  conventions  could  well  be  clothed  Ia>* 
Whence  this  lady's  knowledge  of  Paris?  She  had  juat 
come,  and  wub  soun  going.  Whence  this  knowledge  of  l^tria 
life,  —  whence  these  rcvelmtiona  of  the  current  domertie 
morality?  I  was  infinitely  amused  with  this  BuaiinaiT 
judgment  of  a  million  or  tn-o  of  people,  and  at  onoe  nuda<i 
note  af  it  fur  your  edilieation, 

Soon  after,  I  passed  an  evening  with  an  Amerieat 
&raily  in  the  Rue  Rivoli.  Paris,  the  universal  topic 
up.  I  had  that  day  made  an  entry  in  my  journal,  entiU«& 
"  Paris  children."  1  spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  me  dail 
to  see  and  hear  the  children,  in  the  garden  opposite. 
dreds.  if  not  thousands,  with  their  attendants,  playing,  lsu| 
ing,  sometimes,  very  rarely,  crying,  —  in  all  sorts  of  wajV 
telling  what  a  grand  life  was  theirs,  and  how  happy  wert 
they  to  play  in  the  shade  of  forest  and  orange  trees,  wi& 
which  the  grounds  and  walks  about  were  filled,  or  bordered. 
I  spoke  too  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  crowds  of 
children,  and  of  parents  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  happiest 
place  for  the  time  in  the  whole  world,  with  its  infiniteiy 
varied  means  of  amusement  for  all  ages,  and  all  conditionti 
and  producing  universal  cheerfulness  and  pleasure. 

Mrs.  said.  "  Yes,  these  are  heaiitiful  places,  and  nd 

place  in  the  world  eon  surpass  them.  But  do  you  know, 
Sir,  that  these  happy  children  of  the  garden,  pass  the  Teat 
of  their  time  for  the  most  part  with  servants  in  the  nui%_ 
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If  at  scbool,  or  with  gorcmcaaca.  They  hare  the  air. 
"5i^t,  exercise,  and  ali  freedom  of  these.  They  aro  nicely 
clothed  and  fed.  Health  la  well  looked  to,  and  music, 
daucing,  grace,  have  their  means  in  prolusion  everywhere. 
But  these  children  see  their  mothers  only  occaaionally,  or 
]>criodically." 

Said  one.  *•  Dear  Madam,  is  it  not  pretty  much  the  same 
thing  everywhere,  diflering  only  in  social  forms?  la  it  not 
the  same  across  the  Channel,  and  acroas  the  Atlantic? 
Arc  there  not  hoarding-schoola  in  both,  in  which  children 
pass  much  of  their  young  life  from  home.  And  are  not 
other  children  constantly  in  charge  of  maids,  Hibernian  or 
other,  from  whom  they  get  leasons  they  never  forget?  Do 
they  not  go  to  city  schools,  and  Icaru  sciences  and  languages, 
of  which,  it  may  be,  the  mother  knows  not  a  syllable,  and 
the  father  not  a  word.  And  if  they  (the  younger)  coma  to 
the  table,  is  not  their  advent  with  the  dessert  only,  and 
iheir  exodus  with  the  wine  ?  Is  not  the  club  the  home  of 
the  husbands,  and  Almacks  of  the  wives  ?  When  are  the 
daughters  the  companions  of  the  mothers,  or  the  sons  of  the 
fathers.'  We  abuse  Paris  ;  but  doth  not  the  sin  lie  also  at 
our  door?"  You  cannot  tell  how  rich  was  this  criticism 
of  manners ;  and  the  "  (jlass  House  ''  proverb  was  clearly  on 
many  lips,  and  "  casting  the  first  stone,"  was  as  plainly  in 
the  lesaon  of  the  day. 
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I  said,  you   recollect,  that    I   went  abroad  for  observa- 
tion, to  see  in  foreign  lands,  religious  and  industrial,  social 


and  political  institutions, 
especially  in  their  results.  Thex 
limited  monarchy,  and  there  was 
more  or  le^a  absolute  deapolism. 


rkinga,  and 
was  England  with  its 
the  continent  with  its 
Everything  had  interest 


1  such  strong  contrast  w&s  it  with  everything  I  Had 
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loft,  that  the  intercut  in  it  all  could  lutrdlf  be  o&w 
strong,  and  I  dail;^  nought  its  gratification.  My  wanderingai 
were  to  be  limited  by  Moscow  in  the  east,  and  Madrid  iO.] 
the  wcet.  My  objects,  so  Car  at  least  as  the  lunlta 
travel  were  concerned,  were  accompliahed.  I  traTeUedi 
under  many  advantages.  From  some  connection  with  Mu^ 
Tard  College,  its  then  President,  Mr.  J.  Sparks,  gSTo  me  • 
genera]  letter  of  recommendation,  which  under  varioufl  etm- 
tingcncies  of  travel  might  have  been  very  useful  to  ma: 
This  distinguished  gentleman  gave  me  a  Ictttr  of  introdn^-. 
tion  to  Mr.  Barnard,  American  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Berlin,  which  procured  fur  me  courlesics  and  bospitslttia. 
ftom  Mr.  Barnard  which  arc  gratefully  remembered.  How 
pleasant  is  it  to  me  to  look  back  upon  my  acquaintaiiOB 
with  Mr.  Sparks,  who  for  a  long  time  was  a  dweller  with 
mo  under  the  same  roof,  from  whom  I  have  always  rooeirod 
most  friendly  attentions,  and  fur  which  this  acknowledgment 
is  most  gratefully  made.  To  the  late  Hon.  Abbott  L&if- 
reoce,  then  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  I  owe  iR]r< 
thanks  for  hia  readiness  to  render  me  services  which  wen 
highly  useful  to  me.  Ho  added  to  President  Sparks'i  letter, 
his  own  recommendation,  and  affixed  to  it  the  seol  of  hia 
important  office,  the  seal  of  the  nation.  I  took  despatcfaea 
ftom  the  London  Legation  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg, 
received  from  Hon.  Mr.  Brown,  then  Mioistor  at  thai  GoatO 
every  attention  which  could  make  my  residence  in  that 
mote  capita!  pleasant  and  useful.  1  cannot  forget  the  roanf  i 
pleasant  and  highly  nsefVil  otBces  seeorded  to  me  by  than 
accomplished  Secretary  of  the  Legation,  Mr.  Wright,  of  New: 
York.  Oov.  Brown  gave  me  despatches  to  the  lfDgati< 
Paris,  with  a  courier  pass,  which  relieved  me  from  mnch  of' 
the  otherwise  necessary  embarrasBments  which  both  thfl' 
entering  into,  and  the  leaving  of  the  Russian  domiuioBf 
involve.  Mr.  Rives  was  not  in  Paris,  but  Mr.  Sandfotd  loiit 
mo  under  special  obligations  by  his  constant  disposition,  and 
affoits,  to  favor  my  objecte,  and  most  heartily  do  I 
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Mr.  Sandford  gave  me  despatches  to  tho  Legation  at 
I  Ibdrid,  and  from  Mr.  Perry,  the  Charge,  in  the  absence  of 
J  Minister,  I  received  every  civility  and  attention  I  could 
\itmn. 

You  must  pardun  me  for  dwelling  so  long  on  these  grate- 
fjtul  remtniscences.  These  official  services  are  among  the 
jat  pleasant  recoliections  of  my  foreign  travel.  Living,  as 
r  years  I  had  done,  a  professional  life,  with  scarce  any 
T  intercourse  with  the  world  around  me  than  that  of  my 
I  was  more  struck  perhaps  with  my  European 
d  experiences,  than  1  might  otherwise  have  been.  In 
■elves,  too,  they  were  most  grateful  to  mo,  I  remem- 
n  inddent  in  Paris  somewhat  related  to  what  was  above 
if  my  official  relations,  and  which  much  pleased  me.  I 
I  one  evening  at  the  National  Circus,  in  the  Champs 
I,  with  an  American  acquaintance,  who,  when  a  very 
ne  young  woman  was  riding  magnificently,  touched 
said,  "  The  Minister  is  here,  two  or  three  buses  in 
le  row  from  us."  1  did  nut  look  away  from  the 
ut  said,  "  He  is  not  in  Paris,  I  was  told  so  this 
[  at  the  Legation.  He  is  at  Honfleur."  "  No  such 
'  said  my  neighbour,  with  a  stronger  elbow  hint. 
I  has  found  you  out,  and  is  nodding  this  way."  The 
idtwrne  rider  had  left  the  course,  and  looking  to  my  right, 
e  sat  Mr.  l^wreuee.  I  immediately  rose,  look  off  my 
it  ftnd  bowed.  Mr.  Lawrence  did  the  same,  and  sat  down, 
a  band  immediately  played  our  national  air.  I  said  this 
cident  pleased  me.  It  was  most  unexpected,  this  vision 
Ir.  Lawrence,  whom  I  had  so  recently  left  at  the  Lega- 
D  lA>rd  Cardigan's  house  in  Hyde  Park,  so  courteously 
ring  all  needed  services  to  his  countrymen.  It  was 
mt,  after  the  performances  of  the  circus  were  finished, 
C  ftnd  apeak  to  Mr.  Lawrence  again  ;  to  sec  him  in  such 
irfoct  health  and  spirits.  The  old  air,  Yankee  Doodle,  — 
1  Mr.  Sales,  the  French  teacher  in  Cambridge  College, 
1  me  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  while  at  a  colUtion  with 


him.  4  th  July,  in  out  Doric  Hall,  is  &  Spanith  air,  —  Ac  old  I 
ail  ivas  pleasant  in  that  distant  land.  I  wu  a  little  e>er-  I 
ciaed  tu  U'arn  bow  the  band  sliould  know  tu  to  b«  Americans,  .1 
»<?ttlcd  the  question,  as  it  bos  dnubttcsit  bcm  I 
settled  already.  1  called  on  Mr.  Lawrence  immediately  J 
on  bin  arrival  in  Boston  from  London.  He  was  not  tt  I 
home,  and  1  never  saw  Uini  again.  The  old  kindDeas  wilt  \ 
never  be  rurgotten. 

While  in  the  cireus,  my  attention  wai  attracted  by  t' 
well  djessed  men  who  sat  immediately  hcfore  me  on  t 
front  scat.    They -at  close  together,  but  said  nothinf;  during  J 
the  exhibition.     In  ajwakins  to  my  acquaintance,  1  said,  ilk  1 
what  connection  I   do  nut  remember,  it  was  probably  the  I 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  "  Louis  Na|>Dlcon."     Those  two  1 
ailent,  still  men,  at  once   turned  on  tlicir  scale  and  most 
intently  eyed  me.     1  quietly  said  to  my  coni]Mnion.  I  shall 
call  on  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  morning,  as  I  was 
to  leave  in  a  day  or  two  for  Spain. 

Other  distinguisfaed  men  from  whom  1  received  attentions, 
which  I  shall  always  bear  in  grateful  mcmury,  have  recently 
died.     Among  these  is  Sir  James  Wiley,  who  in  an  impor- 


B  the  e 


tant  sense  gave  to  n 
larly  noticed  hereafter. 

Golthelf  Fischer  de  Wnldhcin; 
1771.  He  was  one  of  the  mos 
Europe,  a  fellow  student  of  A.  ' 
spolton.  as  you  will  find  in  the  ]o\ 


Thia  is  particu- 


,  of  Saxony,  was   bom 

t  distinguished  men  in 
on  Humboldt.  1  have 
lal,  of  my  introduction  to 
ind  of  the  attentions  1  received  from  this 
venerable  and  world-wide  distinguished  man.  He  died 
about  a  year  since. 

A  letter  kindly  given  to  luo  by  Gen.  Swift  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  introduced  me  to  Major  Itrown,  the  successor  to 
Major  Whistler,  in  the  construction  and  finishing  of  the 
md  St.  Petersburg  Railway.     From  Major  Brown, 
Mrs.  Brown,  and  their  accomplished  son,  I  received  almost 
k  daily  just  such  attentions  as  are  most  welcome  to  a  stranger 
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ia  «  foretga  land.  They  were  tbe  first  to  welcome  me,  and 
the  last  to  Bay  farewell.  How  graterul  wonid  it  have  been 
to  me  to  greet  them  in  our  native  land,  nnd  to  repay  thorn 
in  some  measure,  what  had  been  so  gcnoTouHly  bestowed  on 
mc  abroad.  I  have  recently  heard  of  the  death  of  Major 
Brown,  and  the  pleasant  anticipations  in  which  1  have  so 
long  indulged  can  never  be  realized,  Cheerfully  would  1 
extend  the  record  of  the  kindnesn,  eoiirtosy,  genuine  bos- 
pitality,  eo  new  to  mc,  which  I  found  everywhere  abroad. 
I  reserve  them,  that  they  may  appear  in  future  notices  uf 
the  places  in  which  I  was  honored  by  them. 

I 

^^^     Thk   following   is   a   daily   record   of  incident,  and   of 
tiionght,  OS    they  occurred  during    these   wanderings.      It 
was  kept  for  you,  which  may  serve  lo  explain  ita  freedom 
t  thought,  and  minuteness  of  detail.     I  went  abroad,  you 
tfiOw,  to  escape  for  a  time  from  the  harass  of  social,  politi- 
[,  and  professional  duties,  and  conventtons, —  to  give  up 
;k,  and  seriously  to  play,  —  to  breathe  another  air.  —  to 
1  oew  forms  in  catiirc,  in  art,  and  in  society,  —  to  see 
t  foreign  institutions   had   done   for  man.  —  to  sec  him 
ispecta.      I  went  to  see  new  and  diverse  systems 
p  every  kind  in  their  actual  workings.      For  more  than 
rty  ye&n  1  had  lived  in  the  same  place,  and  at  the  same 
So  literally  true  is  this,  that   I  cannot  remember 
s  tlisn  a  fortnight  (thirteen  daVs)  that  I  was.  —  for  mere 
MUro,  relaxation.  —  from  home.     Twos  desirous  lo  get 
the  harness,   wilh  a  whole   ocean   between   me  and 
—  to  feci  as  free  as  in  my  earliest  days  uf  conscious 
r,  —  to  go  when  and  where  I  pleased,  —  to  be  conscious 
n  etttire  new  mode  of  life  ;  of  one  especially  which  waa 
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not  to  be  daily  detennined.  by  tbe  virietj  of  profeasioiMl  | 
o«]la,  —  the  dififeront  phasci  of  disi?ase,  —  to  see  life,  h««ldt»  I 
and  countrios,  in  their  bcaiity.  power,  truth.  —  and  to  find  ■ 
everywhere,  and  in  everything,  opportunitieB  of  varied  ob^l 
MTvation,  thought,  and  pictiaure,  and  to  enjoy  them.  And  | 
I  did  enjoy  them  all.  Every  day  left  its  mark,  and  glad  a 
I  that  itfi  deep  tracca  have  not  yet  been  quite  ground  outi  I 
—  life  on  its  old  level  spread  out  before  me  again. 

A  Jaumalist,  if  he  have  any  truth  or  hciu-t  in  him,  muati 
be  an  egotist.  For  what  has  he  got  to  nrite  about  but  that  | 
which  he  has  seen,  heard,  and  felt,  —  his  own  moral,  tntel-  j 
lectual,  and  physical  experiences. —  himself?  He  cannot  ■ 
escape  from  himself  if  he  would,  when  he  tells  another 
what,  for  the  time,  made  him  just  what  he  nas.  He  has 
left  home,  country,  friends,  and  enemies,  far  behind,  or 
beyond  him ;  and  all  alone,  without  a  single  relation  with 
what  is  abont  him,  —  in  a  new  heaven,  and  it  new  earth,  he 
hoa  willingly  and  cheerfully  yielded  himself  to  the  daily, 
and  hourly,  of  his  experiences,  whatever  they  may  be.  Ona 
B&id  to  me,  "  I  cannot  read  this  '  Faggot  of  P'rench  Sticks.' 
Thb  Sir  Francis  Head  is  the  rankest  egotibt  I  have  ever  met 
with."  "  For  that  very  reason,"  said  I,  '•  1  delight  in  hil 
book.  I  thauk  him  for  his  simple,  unadulterated  egotimn. 
I  want  to  know  what  he  thought,  said,  did,  saw,  heard,  lutd 
felt.  Yea,  what  troubles  you  is,  to  me,  his  chiefest  charm,  j 
He  is  the  most  important  personage  in  his  book,  b 
he  himself  is  coucerned,  and  he  was  honest  and  wise  enough  ] 
to  say  so."  1  remember  hearing  one  day.  at  sea,  a  gentleman 
addressed  by  Sir  Francis's  came  and  title.  As  soon  as  op> 
portunity  served,  and  without  any  introduction,  1  begged 
leave  to  express  to  him  (ny  great  pleasure  to  see  him,  and 
to  thank  him  for  his  book  of  French  travel.  It  turned  out 
that  this  gentleman  was  a  relative  of,  not  Sir  Francis.  M7 
"  Faggot  "  follows. 

If  ray  book  please  you,  bo  satisfied,' and  I  shall  feel  that  I  1 
have  neither  travelled,  not  written,  in  vain ;  used  neithor  I 


money  nor  lega  for  naught.  I  specify  these,  only  adding 
French,  as  the  sole  and  whole  capital  Tor  him  who  travels. 
Ton  know  1  hare  been  in  the  way,  through  life,  of  thinking 
somewhat  for  mvHvlI'. 


Nallitu  luiJivliu  jurare  in  t> 
Quumecituque  rapit  tcmpMli: 


In  English ; 

I  KkDDWlcdge  ne  nuLsUr  in  opinion. 
Wherever  I  atup,  I  pty  mj  bill. 

My  thoughts  have  always  fuund  their  eipreasion,  —  their 
language,  in  IhemBelTes,  1  was  once  expressing  my  admi- 
lation  of  the  language  of  Shakespeare  to  one  who  was  dear 
to  our  heart,  and  near  to  our  blood, — alas!  alas!  for  us, 
now  dead, —  and  my  wonder,  where  he  found  words  which 
were  sa  expressive  of  his  meauing.  Said  he,  "  W.,  a 
thought  Kill  alieays  clothe  itself."  How  much  was  wrapt 
np  in  these  six  words.  I  have  never  forgotten  them.  When 
fortuoate  enough  to  have  a  thought,  I  have  taken  the 
clothing  it  has  brought  with  it.  A  thinking  man's  mind 
has  it«  own  livorj  ;  and  its  variaus  styles,  colours,  shapes, 
alwajs,  always  determine  his  manner,  and  distinguish  him 
more  or  less  strongly  from  all  others. 

I  have  spoken  of  America,  nud  of  Young  America.  They 
came  into  my  mind  when  I  was  observing  or  thinking  about 
what  the  foreign  state  was,  and  I  have  written  as  1  was 
noTed  by  my  theme.  1  have  spoken  of  our  government, 
of  the  powers  granted,  and  of  those  which  I  think  it  wants, 
in  order  to  the  more  perfect  development  of  itself  and 
people.  I  have  sjKiken  of  its  portinl  constitutional  pro- 
visions for  freeJum.  and  of  its  wide  de=pf>tism  of  opinion. 
I  hare  spoken  of  the  national  sensitiveness,  as  a  want  of 
nmtional  healthful  munliness,  and  as  haviug  a  necessary 
tandoncy  to  produce  international  trouble,  Men  speak  of 
nliat  most  deeply  interests  them,  earnestly.     They  should 


be  as  fiuthfal  in  such  offices  lu  in  oth«s ;  and  never,  ncrvr  ^ 
kax  tlie  judgments  of  ihosc,  who,  for  a  moment,  'would 
c]ucition  or  iliminisb  tUcir  right  to  discuss  i.ay  topic  which  J 
inter  eat  J  them. 


JOURNAL. 

Lkft  London  for  Calais,  on  my  way  to  RuasisL,  Thursdfty, 
June  3,  at  8  p.m.,  with  despatches  for  the  American  Minister 
at  St.  Petersburg.  We  reached  Dover  after  midnight. 
The  evening  was  fine.  The  moon  at  full,  was  never  more  I 
bright.  The  country  was  in  its  richest  verdure,  and  thfl 
long  twilight  and  the  succeeding  moonlight  n^ade  the  driva 
•1  beautiful  as  any  remembered. 

At  Calais  I  landed  in  good  order.  So  smooth  was  tha 
tea,  and  so  kindly  was  chloroform,  the  use  of  which  in  aok 
sickness  was  suggested  to  me  by  Sir  James  Clarke,  that  I 
was  not  for  a  moment  sick.  One  poor  wight  wta  bad 
enough,  and  another  near  me  was  but  a  little  better:  but 
the;  preferred  the  sea  and  its  power,  to  the  d«ag«n  of  ' 
chloruforra. 

The  Cliffs  of  Dover  were  seen  by  mo  for  the  first  timSt 
though  I  had  passed  them  mid-channel  forty  years  ago,  of 
which  pasiiBge  my  only  memory  was.  of  sickness.     But  now 
the  Clifls  were  objects  of  peculiar  interest.     They  ue  of    , 
pure  chalk,  and  as  white  as  »aow.     The  moon  was  just  high 
enough  to  pour  its  ocean  streams  of  horizontal  light  upon 
them  in  measureless  power  and  beauty.     No  one  who  bu    ' 
not  seen  the  Cliffs  at  such  a  time,  can  dream  of  the  appear- 
ance, or  the  effect  uf  light  upon  such  a  surface.     It  was  not 
dead  white ;  but  the  strengtb  of  the  rcHection  gave  them 
almost  a  moving,  living  brilliancy.     It  was  like  the  clearest 
and  brightest  metallic  lustre  ;  but  so  soft,  as  well  aa  strong, 
was  the  rotuni,  that  it  did  not  seem  reflected,  but  original    i 
light.     1  looked  at  it  fur  the  whole  time  it  lastijd,  and  whea 
it  laded  away,  it  was  replaced,  but  in  infinitely  less  power    ' 
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rssd  beauty,  by  tlie  brilluuit  cha-nnel  lights  which  suddenly 
on  us  by  a  ch&nge  in  the  bearings  of  the  Cliffa.     1 

1  tbougbt  or  Shakespeare,  of  Lear,  aitd  ol  old  sightless  Glostcr, 

[  till  the  scene  of  the  play  seemed  before  mo.     On  we  went. 

I  In  mid-chaoael  the  steamer's  lestiveneas  incicased,  and  sho 
tossed  and  rolled  likearesU-ained  but  powerful  aoiniial.  Still 
I  was  well.  We  passed  the  Calais  pier  and  reached'  the 
whaif.  We  were  soon  landed  and  hurried,  or  were  hurried, 
with  our  luggage,  to  the  custom-house.  Here  we  had  fun. 
Tho    object   of  each   and   all  was   to   be    put   through  first. 

I  There  was  a  bar  across  an  enclosure,  and  a  passage-way 
!  when  the  bar  was  removed,  through  which  live  or 
:  might  squeese  before  the  bar  was  rc]>laccd.  In  thin 
proceeded  for  a  time  with  tolerable  quiet,  but 
ttience  began  to  fail,  and  at  length  gave  way.  The  whole 
body  moved  in  a  mass,  and  for  a  time  1  thou|jbt  the  people 
would  have  succeeded  i  but  we  bad  a  man  before  us  at  the 
bar  who  would  not  be  beaten.  He  fought  bravely.  Small, 
compact,  fearless,  the  law  on  his  side,  lie  drove  back  the 
whole  power  which  assailed  him  i  shut  his  bar,  and  looked 
"  try  again."  We  all  at  length  got  in,  ladies  and  all,  for 
there  were  ladies  in  the  battle.  Our  passports  got  certain 
red  and  black  marks.  Dr.  Shannon  was  called,  his  courier 
appeared  (or  him,  and  took  the  precious  document,  and  our 
luggage  passed  inspection.  You  would  have  been  amused,  I 
certainly  was,  to  see  the  searcliing  officer  di>'e  his  hand  down 
into  that  ark  of  mine,  and  of  everybody  else,  the  carpet-bag, 
wliicli  you  had  packed  with  such  matchless  skill,  that  it  held 
more  than  it  could,  and  to  sec  huw  he  fished  up  all  possible 
thinga.  and  then,  how  he  squeezed  all  hack  again  into  im- 
pOBBiblc  space.  The  Crunk  underwent  the  same  severe  dis- 
dptiiie,  but  rather  less  in  detail.  This  was  my  first  expe- 
rience in  this  way,  and  the  last,  Charles  has  managed  that 
mattcc  ever  aiucc,  and  if  tho  whole  customs  jjolice  of  Eu- 
rope disturb  him  in  the  least  possible  degree,  I  will  forever 
abttndoa  the  idea  of  human  patience  as  a  human  virtue, 
possession,  or  what  not. 
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Yon  may  bear  in  mmd  on  innocent  infirmity  of  mine, 
losing  thingi.  Just  as  I  was  leaving  Lundun  for  Dotct,  I 
discDveTcii  I  hail  lout  pounds  sterling  onough  to  make  4 
round  Bum  in  duUara,  As  this  want  of  eupiilJoi  would  hava 
been  a  sfrioiis  trouble  *•  by  the  way,"  I  proceeded  to  hunL 
Aa  1  had  Just  Hcvc^n  pockets  in  my  shooting  jacket,  u 
ikey  call  it,  and  which  had  been  with  mc.  on  my  back  of 
course,  to  at  least  one  minister's  splendid  apartments,  and  in 
the  presence  there  and  obser\-ance  of  fine  ladies,  and  is  invalu- 
able,—  the  saints  save  me  from  losing  it,  —  seven  pocketa,  I 
lay,  for  two  were  added  to  the  ori)i;ina]  Ave  in  Liverpool,  thaae 
seven  were,  I  si  ould  think,  seventy  times  seven  times  ex- 
amined,  hut  the  pounds  sterling  were  not.  ]  remembered 
offering  to  pay  my  bill  just  before  dinner;  and  Stafford, 
the  head  waiter,  remembered  seeing  mo  put  the  bills  back 
into  one  of  the  seven  pockets,  and  which  he  pointed  oat. 
Whore  were  the  bills  ?  Charles  had  been  with  me  to 
change  some  of  my  luggaj^e  to  bis  trunk,  and  as  I  hung 
over  it  somewhat,  it  mi>iht  have  dropped  out ;  but  it 
not.  Things  looked  serious.  My  trip  to  Dover  must  bs' 
given  up,  for  I  muct  draw  more  money  before  1  could  go. 
That  could  only  be  done  next  day.  1  went  to  Mrs, 
chamber  —  pockets  again  —  character  of  house  involved, 
of  my  immaculate  courier!  The  maid  took  olT  of  the  bu- 
reau a  roll  of  papers  which  ihc  was  just  putting  in  ths 
grate,  in  which  was  an  excellent  fire.  "  What  is  thia  ?  '* 
eaid  the  maid.  "  Why  !  "  acroamed  she  gently,  as  became  a 
moid,  "it  must  be  the  Doctor's  roll  of  bills."  And  so  it 
was.  I  now  remembered  I  went  into  ibc  room,  and  in  an 
absent  fit,  had  taken  the  bills  from  a  side,  an  upper  insid* 
pocket,  and  laid  them  on  the  bureau.  Joy  was  all  over  thft 
house.  "  ypu  cannot  go,  you  have  no  time,"  said  oat, 
"Time  enough,"  said  another,  "Order  a  cab  there  1" 
screamed  one.  "  Qet  luggage  doivn,"  screamed  another. 
The  cab  came.  I,  with  my  moveables.  Charles  and  trunk* 
among  the  rest,  were  stowed  in  and  on  it,  and  off  we  went 
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full    blast,  ■baolutely   gallopping    over   Waterloo    Bridge 
to  Loodon  Bridge,  tu  the  Dover  Station.    Kcached  the  tritin 
JHst  in  time,  and  on  we  drove.     Yo-j  cannot  t«Il  how  much 
everybody  was  pleaded,  what  ebaking  of    hands  and  kind 
words  attended  my  departure  !     Sad  am  1  tu  say,  that  I  left 
spectaeles,  silver  pen,  two  pairs  of  gloves,  and  a  pcnkniro 
behind,  and  something  else  forgotten  now,  but  doubtless 
really  useful  to  me.     You  know  of  this  infirmity  of  mine. 
I  aeriausl;  think  of  getting  another  courier,  especially  as  yes- 
terday I  lost  Charles.     You  shall  hear  of  this,  this  minute, 
xriiUe  upon  the  topic.   We  were  at  the  station  nearest  to  Brus- 
sels, in  which  splendid  city  1  am,  and  next  door  to  the  Palace, 
and  exactly  before  me  a  most  magnificent  mall,  with  a  sun  all 
loigbttiesE  to  Rbow  me  all,  in  the  early  light  of  which  1  am 
writing  at  this  present  to  you.     1  had  not  left  the  carriage, 
oad  I  did  not  suppose  the  courier  bad,  though  1  did  not  see 
him  for  a  moment  run  away  from  it.     1  had  some  anticipa- 
tion of  trouble.     But  I  got  on   pretty  well.     The  triun  at 
length  stopped.     The  courier  was  not  to  be  found.    He  had 
■ole    care  of   my  lugKaj^c.  —  my  keys,    my   passport,    my 
mosey,  just  advanced  for  expenses,  and  one  mouth's  wages, 
I  BOVereigna.     Where  was  he  ?     He  is  loo  large  to  be 
plMt,   aaid    I.     Where !     Where  I     "  Gentle   shepherd    tell 
B  where  !  '*     Here  was  I,  a  perfect  child  in  resources,  not 
■Wcustomed  to  the  management  of  luggaj^c,  porters,  railroad 
ft^gents.     Gorman  and  Germanico  French  the  only  tongue. 
KTnu  knnwhow  small  is  my  French,  and  my  German,  naught. 
liPor/e:  rota  this,  that,  and  the  other,  was  asked  white  list- 
incr«  nmained,  but  one  after  another  departed,  and  I  was 
Iffeft  in  a  monstrous  station,  with  but  one  human  being, 
rfaere  bad  been  so  many  a  moment  before,  with  my  discon- 
)  luggage.     I  could  get  no  aid,  and  things  grew  bad. 
t  4  porter,  not  a  conch,  nothing  but  universal  Brussels, 
r  of  lace  or  carpets,  I  cared  not.     But  the  man  who 
k  by  me,  made  me  understand  that  possibly  the  courier 
t  t&ko  a  train,  which  happened  to  be  on  the  route,  and 


nbicli  vould  pas*  the  station,  vbere  Chsrlea  wu  minwd. 
Ho  took  mo  to  a  becrboiiBo,  which,  for  tcinprrnnce,  is  nr«ly 
a  place  of  high  exaltation.  There  he  ordered  for  me  a  large 
tumbler  of  sugar-water,  utid  wo  talked  nil  sorts  of  things, 
largely  mixed  up  in  French.  German,  and  a  kindred  EnRlish. 
rcitless,  and  begged  bim  to  walk  with  me  to  a  hotel, 
to  the  Dcllcvuc,  so  called.  "  "Wait,"  siud  he,  "  ton  minute* 
ire,  do,  sir.  T  le  train  will  surely  arrive  by  that  time." 
did,  and  Charles  came  runrting  as  well  as  his  Danish  ao- 
leninity  allowed,  with  all  sorts  of  apologies,  6ic. 

ThL'  luggage  was  arranged,  and  1  told  C.  to  pay  the  friend, 


who  had  been  so  kind  to 
sugar  and  water  was  borne 

waa  not. 


waiting  so  long,  and  whoso 

faithful    memory.     Said  C. 

is  enough,  and  ho  will  be  satistied  with  that."     I 

A  franc  t     The  6ftb  port  of  a  dollar.     1  stud  I 


would  pay  him  myself,  and  so  1  did.  I  did  it  by  a  sort  of 
ateslth,  fur  the  courier  has  no  love  of  paying  the  number- 
demands  of  foreign  waiters,  porters,  and  others  who 


ULis.—We  rf 
between  two  and  thr 
and  soon  afYer  went 
sucb  was  it  to  me,  — 


upon  Calais.  I  reached  the  town 
M.  Got  tea  and  colTbe  at  three, 
d.  The  bouse  is  perfect,  at  loMt 
lein'fl.  knuirn  to  all  the  readers  and 


lovers  of  Sterne.  It  is  very  old,  and  forma  by  its  four  equal 
etdes  a  quadrangle  in  the  centre,  large,  well'  paved,  hand- 
some,—  house  perfectly  white.  This  white  is  the  prevail- 
ing colour  on  ibc  continent.  Brussels  is  perfectly  whit«, 
and  looks  as  if  it  were  daily  white-washed.  My  room 
looked  to  a  largo  shrubbery  with  trees  flowering,  shrubs, 
flowers,  and  all  in  abundance. 

At  my  bed  hour,  tbc  day  bad  broken,  and  at  once,  is  it 
seemed  to  me,  thousands  of  birds  began  in  all  aorta  of 
strains  to  sing.  They  began  a  t  once,  as  soon  as  day  dawned, 
and  all  together.  Perfect  stillneas  at  one  minute,  a  whole 
choir  in  full  harmony  the  next.     I  cannot  tell  yon  how 
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Mt.  tow  charming  all  this  was.  What  a  welcome  to  the 
v-bgfn  day.  What  a  promise  that  it  was,  and  would  be 
well  with  it  all  its  hours  long.  I  love  to  remember  this, 
and  to  add  that  what  was  such  a  surprise  at  Calais  has  been 
mot  with  everywhere,  —  the  birds. 

The  opposite  mall  in  Brussels,  —  I  should  call  it  foreil, 
—  is  absolutely  alive  with  birds,  with  birds  which  I  never 
heard  before,  and  of  exquisite  beauty  of  note.  They  are 
close  by  me,  and  the  sound  of  each  may  be  distinguished 
without  its  in  the  least  diminishing  the  harmony.  I  had 
shrubberies  close  to  my  window,  whieji  brought  me  so  near 
to  the  birda.     You  saw  them  everywhere. 

In  Liverpool  was  the  same  daily  beautiful  concert  in  a 
shrubbery  close  to  the  Waterloo,  and  which  fronted  my 
parlour  windows.  In  this  they  had  their  nests,  and  their 
young,  and  never  were  they  disturbed  for  a  moment.  A 
slight,  low  rail,  an  iron  rail  fence  separated  them,  though 
hardly,  Irom  posscrs  by,  and  people  stopped  to  see  and  to 
hear  theni.  but  never  to  scare,  or  to  hurt  them.  The  yard  of 
the  hotel  is  Ibis  moment,  seven  4.  m.,  (I  have  been  writing 
from  four,)  full  of  birds  Ln  full  song.  But  Calais  it  was  which 
took  the  shine  out  of  all  the  citj  out-door  aviaries  I  have 
seen  or  heard.  How  rejoiced  I  sbould  have  been  to  have 
had  you  with  me.  So  much  for  birds.  They  hnve  be?n 
ray  daily  friends.  They  never  fatigue  you.  When  men 
cease  to  hear  them,  and  drown  their  melody  in  their  grating, 
discordant,  business  noises,  the  birda  withdraw,  patiently 
Mting  fur  the  dawning  of  another  day. 
I  rose  early,  at  Calais,  gut  up,  dressed,  and  went 
Cth  to  see  the  place.  Calais  is  on  old  fellow.  It  looks 
I  a  weather-beaten  soldier.  Like  him  is  it  marked 
b  many  a  "  seamy  scar."  It  is  small.  I  went  through 
e  Royalc  as  far  as  I  could  go.  Calais  is  surrounded  by 
Ittifications,  one  beyond  the  other,  with  ditches  for  water 
some  is  water  now.  You  pass  through  very 
Wtig  gate-ways,  with  gates  which  turning  upon  an  asle 


are  nMj  noT«d,  md  renodn  anapctided  in  wad  mt,  or  lo  n 
to  ilirulc  tb«  g»t«-«ajr  into  two  puts,  one  abore  and  tbm 
other  below.  The  upp«r  on«,  1  tariKMe  fix  the  btrdi^  th 
lower  Tor  men  and  donkeyt,  for  the  Utter  •boimd.  Sow 
of  the  walU  havt  bvcn  rccMitly  rcbuilL  A  guruna  u  h«n 
and  kuldiera  nrc  ptotectiag  the  dty,  a^^tul  —  nothing 
They  did  not  molut  me.  1  wandcrrd  aaclesnij  anf where, 
anil  wa<  i]iiitc  plrancd  with  m^  walk.  I  saw  only  poor 
labouring  people  around.  Women,  very  homelj'.Bnd  dam?- 
•ily  dt<.-sMd,  were  wurkioK  in  the  streeta.  waithin;i;  Mdewalka, 
and  gattera.  duing  what  our  ecaviiij^cra  do.  I  aaw  nothin^f 
more  to  record.  Dut  I  rirjMat  that  with  which  1  begua,  that 
the  Inn.  DcMcin'*,  —  and  «  Dfsaein  Htill  keep«  it,  —  ia  a 
moet  excellent  one.  I  ww  served  at  table  by  a  waiter  at 
forty  yeari'  fltandlng.  at  the  same  Inn.  Can  you  believe 
thi»?  We  change  inTvanLB,  which  are  none,  every  day, — 
and  here  wm  thii  old  and  reel  itcrvant.  ax  fresh,  as  cheerful, 
u»  dmiroUR  to  plca»e,  aa  are  half-acecptcd  loven,  with  none 
of  Aotr  nuKgiringt.  I  really  liked  the  old  gentleman,  who 
did  not  at  all  eeem  old,  anil  commend  you  Co  etop  at  Dn- 
arin'M,  Rue  Royale.  the  very  first  opportunity  that  preaenta. 
A  (ineet  nrrangcment  here.  The  serrants'  room  i»  in  the 
yard  or  ({UDdranglc,  and  opposite  to  it  and  in  easy  sight  aro 
the  bolU  of  [he  hotel  roomn,  with  numbers  attached  to  the 
wall,  corresponding  to  the  rooms  within,  and  arc  eaally  seen 
at  any  diHtancc.  'I'he  noise  of  ringing  it  thas  loud  and 
clear.     I  thought  it  quite  n  nice  arrangement. 

Vou  told  me,  you  recollect,  to  write,  and  I  told  you  1 
would  not.  Now,  like  the  woman  who  spoke  in  meeting,  I 
have  begun  to  write,  and  when  I  shall  stop  I  know  not.  So 
courage !  and  you  shall  have  all  my  travels'  history. 

June.  —  The    drive    from    Calain    to    Brussels   has    been 

Tory  interesting.     The  portion    belonging  to   France,  had 

Uueh  less  to  attract  mo  than  has  Belgium.     It  looked  cold 

ia  Franco.    The  soil  poor.    It  is  everywhoi-o  excessively  dry. 

I  and  the  season  has  been  very  cold.    The  land,  thongh  well 


cultirEttI^d,  is  in  some  contrast  with  England.  There  every' 
thiug  was  perfect  in  its  kind,  Everylbing  in  place,  and 
every  place  beautifully  and  successfully  tilled.  1  know  noth- 
ing which  strikes  a  traveller  more  than  the  culture  of  the 
regions  he  passes.  It  tells  a  story,  is  it  not  a  true  one?  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  soil.  No  matter  how  scantily  the 
labourer  is  paid  ;  no  matter  who  enters  upon  his  labours, 
■nd  gathers  all  the  harvest,  except  the  poor  pittance  upon 
I  which  he  and  his  live.  We  do  not  look  to  the  personal  in 
R^nch  moments.  The  earth  is  before  us.  and  the  fulness 
F  ■ttereof.  And  whatever  we  may  think  about  it,  the  earth 
and  Its,  is  for  thought,  and,  for  the  lime,  nothing  more.  We 
hare  to  trust  something  to  imagination  as  far  as  other  things 
are  concerned.  But  present  facta  fill  the  mind,  and  ^(ith  or 
among  them,  there  arc  we. 

In  England  I  saw  few  labourers  in  the  field.  In  France, 
and  especially  in  Belgium,  work  was  everywhere.  In  the 
fonncr,  many  rattle,  sheep,  die.  In  this  part  of  France, 
scarcely  one.  Said  one,  when  the  reason  was  a.sked,  "  They 
are  away  from  the  road,  the  land  here  is  the  best."  In 
Prussia,  which  we  entered  later,  cattle  were  frequent. 

The  work  of  the  farm  is  carried  on  by  everybody,  men, 
women,  children.  Far  more  women  and  girls,  than  men. 
The  flax  fields  arc  almost  entirely  cultivated  by  women. 
The  flas  is  in  long  beds  or  strips,  and  you  see  the  women 
on  their  knees  weeding  it  with  the  greatest  care.  Not  a 
weed  is  allowed  to  remain,  and  nothing  is  neater  or  more 
attractive  than  a  well  cultivated  luxuriant  flax  field.  Wheat 
is  grown  in  great  abundance,  but  I  hardly  think  it  looked 
as  well  as  in  England.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  especially 
the  large,  bo  called,  English  or  horse  bean.  This  is  very 
abundant.  Apple  orchards  are  frequent,  and  in  Belgium 
more  so  than  elsewhere.  Much  cider  is  made  here,  and  a 
coarse  sort  of  preserve,  which,  from  description,  appeared 
to  me  most  to  resemble  our  apple  sauce,  and  which  is  much 
med.     Tha  greatest  neatness  prevails  throughout  the  larm. 
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Everything  Bcemod  in  perfect  order.  The  thatched  cottagoSf 
with  a  great  lack  of  glasR,  were  very  neat,  unless  decayed 
by  time.     The  practice  of  repair  secmB  little  attended  to. 

What  is  the  effect  of  so  much  uut-doot  toil,  with,  it  may 
he,  scanty  food,  at  least  of  nutritious  food,  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  people  ?  They  seemed  to  rac  to  be  under  aizo. 
The  children,  the  younger  «epocially,  were  thin  of  flesh  and 
amall.  1  did  not  see  a  really  fat.  Knglish  baby  among  all  Z 
saw.  Recollect  that  very  young  children  ari 
fields,  while  their  mothers  ore  at  work.  1  du  not  recollect 
seeing  a  child,  or  even  a  cat  or  a  dog,  at  any  of  the  cot- 
tages in  my  way.  They  seemed,  and  they  were  entirely 
deserted,  for  the  fields.  The  children  who  were  too  young 
to  work  were  always  seen  sitting  quietly  among  the  grasi, 
and  perfectly  at  rest.  I  saw  no  playing  children  anywhere. 
Now  upon  women,  the  elfcct  of  auch  a  life  is  the  more 
Btrikbg.  They  live  in  the  fields,  they  seem  to  havi 
domestic  cares.  They  looked  short,  stout,  dumpy,  very 
dark  skinned,  cheek  bones  high,  features  coarse.  Theiz 
size  did  not  seem  to  depend  entirely  on  flesh,  but 
abundance  of  heavy  wooUed  clothing.  1  should  think  the 
main  stock  in  trade  or  in  use,  was  clothing,  and  tlmt,  aa 
their  cottages  are  very  small,  they  kept  their  wardrobe  not 
in  bureaus,  chests,  &c.,  but  on  their  backs.  Thin  sometlmea 
has  exceptions.  I  saw  a  girl  of  eighteen  or  more  with  her 
legs  to  her  knees  quite  bare  and  exposed.  She  was  working 
ia  wet  mud-land,  as  much  of  Belgium  is,  and  this  doubtlcsa 
was  the  beat  costume. 

1  asked  how  much  a.  very  industrious  strong  man  could 
earn  a  day  by  agriculture.  I  was  told  he  might  cara 
I  or  2  franca,  or  20  or  40  cents.  With  every  workable 
member  of  a  family  in  the  field,  this  very  small  sum  for  one 
family  amounts  tu  something.  But  as  women  and  children 
are  probably  very  shghtly  paid,  the  whole  camiut  be  much. 
There  is  this  compeusation  for  so  much  industry,  and  m> 
alight  return  to  the  labourer.     He  can  buy  a  great  deal  fot 
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«  little  money,  —  such  small  wa.f;es.  The  cheapaess  of  food, 
i>f  clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  compared  with  what  it  is  every- 
vfacre  rUe,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  renders 
tnilttFlry  more  productive  in  the  end,  though  less  well  paid 
ftir  at  firBt.  There  is  another  very  important  fact  in  this 
connection.  This  is  the  number  of  wiirkers.  Labour  is 
]e«s  paid  for  juttt  as  the  num'ber  of  labourerB  is  greatest. 
But  ihc  product  of  so  much  industry,  though  individual 
toil  never  seemed  to  me  oppressive,  —  the  product  is  very 
large.  I  naa  doily  taught  this.  I  have  never  seen  larger 
products.  I  have  never  seen  tillage  more  perfect,  and  its 
results  more  apparent.  Hence  small  wages,  and  hence  too 
the  value  uf  a  little  money  in  the  purchiuc  of  the  neces- 
saries, and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Another  fact. 
Labour,  though  universal,  is  not  severe,  exhausting.  I 
,  sever  saw  more  leisurely,  inexpressive  toil.  There  was 
*  StMdy  occupation,  but  nothing  violent  in  it.  The  cheerful- 
IkeM  of  the  people  was  explained.  Their  home,  their  even- 
bag  antusements.  They  had  strength  to  play,  for  they  came 
not  exhausted  from  their  work.  Their  amusements  are  not 
expensive,  and  thrift,  such  as  it  was,  noa  not  cheeked  by 
their  enjoyment. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  most  industrious  nations  ever 
obaervation.  The  American  people,  —  coun- 
toy  people,  —  know  little  of  work  compared  to  these.  Here 
'thing  labours.  I  saw  dogs  constantly  in  harness  in 
'AruMels,  and  working  well  too.  One  man  had  th<>  harness 
>o  arranged,  that  the  dog  was  under  the  carl,  to  which  he 
WM  attached,  and  thus  did  not  increase  the  length  of  the 
eetablisliment.  The  man  pushed  behind.  The  donkey  is 
re,  and  a  most  industrious  fellow  is  he.  He  is  the 
coated  creature  I  know  of,  with  prodigious  cars. 
Oa  he  trots  with  his  velvet  hoofs,  making  no  noise,  and 
□d  deiil  to  pass.  He  works  for  the  women, 
ig  them  and  their  merchandise  with  the  patience  and 
martyr.     I  honour  the  donkey. 


K  offerei 
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I  had  some  opportunity  to  obaarvo  men  and  womon, 
well  as  donkies  and  working  du^^a.  I  mcun  fc How- travel- 
leri.  TliQ  prit!Hts,  I  think,  attructed  me  the  mottt.  1  had 
many  priesta  in  coi'riageB  with  me,  and  most  of  them  young 
men.  You  saw  at  once  whut  rest,  repose,  quiet,  produces 
upon  people.  The;  were  handsome,  toll,  well  made  men. 
Thoit  voices  mere  gentle  and  musical.  They  were  very 
courteous ;  passing  much  of  their  time  in  reading  an  wa 
travelled  on,  but  always  ready  to  answer  a  quention  and  tQ 
give  iDformation.  Their  costume  was  quite  striking,  grac»^' 
ful,  becoming.  Always  black,  sometimes  fitting  the  pcrsoiti 
and  reaching  from  neck  to  feet.  Soraetiraos  full  sacks,  but 
always  graceful  in  their  largo  flowing.  One  had  bands 
of  black,  with  a  very  narrow  white  edge.  Very  becoming 
veie  they,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  drovs  making  a  perfect 
whole.  The  hat  was  the  most  striking  garment.  For  the 
moat  part,  1  do  not  remember  an  exception,  —  it  was  a  three 
cornered  cocked  hat.  The  corners  were  very  sharp.  Thn 
whole  was  larj^c,  and  sitting  mostly  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
or  only  so  much  over  it  as  its  safety  required.  These 
cocked  hats  gave  to  the  young  men  a  most  queer,  knowing, 
look,  I  assure  you.  There  were  old  priests  among  them, 
but  they  looked  as  little  intereHtiug  as  old  folk  ordinarily  do. 

Not  far  from  St.  Omers,  there  entered  the  corriage  twQ. 
youug  women,  whose  appcnraacc  attracted  me.  They 
both  weil  looking,  and  one  quite  ho.  Their  dresa  was  of 
woollen,  of  a  very  dark  gray  miKcd ;  I  thought  at  first  it 
WHS  black.  It  was  very  full,  and  laid  in  very  large  plaits, 
especially  behind.  It  woa  a  thin  fabric,  and  litted  the  per- 
son as  well  as  such  generous  dresses  can  well  do.  Dut 
their  head  gear  was  the  mure  to  be  noticed.  It  was  a  bon' 
nut,  a  cap,  a  whal-aot?  ths  head  part  shaped  somewhat  u 
the  old  scuttle  shaped  cape  bonnet  was  with  us;  hut  tlieto 
proceeded  in  part  from  the  main  body  of  the  bonnet,  a  por* 
tiou  which  was  turned  sharply  up,  roundly  turned,  and, 
coming  out  in  a  peak,  and  continuous  with  this,  on  oack, 
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nde,  ft  broad  portion  like  the  cape  of  the  cape  bonnet,  as 

seen  behind,  which  reuched  do^vn  almost  to  the  shoulder, 

r  bnt  flaring  off  in  a  beautiruliy  fanciful  manner.     The  wholo 

I  fting  was  large,  projecting  for  in  front  and  laterally,  but 

I  BOt  at  all  unj^n-acefiilly.     No  hair  was  visible.     There  went 

f  from  the  top  of  the  forehead,   shutting   back  and  up  the 

I  bair,  and  all  round,  a  sort  of  cap,  fitting  close  to  the  Bklo, 

■  white  as  snow,  and  laid  in  beautifully  gmall  and  symmet- 

ptictl  plajta.     Recollect,   very  little  of  this  was   seen,  tbo 

Donnet  being  set  upon  it.     Novv  this  strange  bead  gear  was 

LOW  white,  and  so  deeply  penetrated  with  starch  as  to 

weep  its  shape  entirely.     It  more  resembled  a  sort  of  can- 

\^Ba  stuff,  of  which  samples  used  to  be  made ;  a  foundation 

Uaterial    upon    which    bonnets    were   wont   to   be    erected. 

■That  is,  the  article  more  resembled  it  in  its  sllj'nrss,  being 

exquisitely  fine,  and  though  moving  with  the  wind,  it  did 

not  lose  ila  shape.     There  was  no  cape  behind.     This  ap- 

.  pendagc  being  littoral  only,  left  the  back  part  of  ihe  head 

i  covered  than  would  a  common  bonnet  that  came 

I  down   well    behind.      No  hair    was    visible  there  any   more 

than  it  was  in  front.     Now  who  were  these  very  strangely 

garmented  young  ladies  ?     They  were  members  of  a  society 

of  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  were  at  a  school  to  be  prepared 

for  their  honoured  office.     The  order  was,  in  all  respects,  as 

I  learned,  a  voluntary  one.     The  members  might  leave  if 

they  pleased,  and  were  in  no  sense  shut  out  of  society  or  the 

world.     But  you  saw  at  a  moment's  glance  that  these  sisters 

would  not  give  up  their  callirtg.     They  were  devotees,  and 

for  life ;  at  least,  so  I  read  their  faces  and  th^ir  manners. 

One  of  them,  the  last,  well  looking,  talked  much  in  French, 

nned  great  action,  and  was  singularly  living.     The  other 

bd  great  brij^btncss,    animation,    but   its   expression  was 

much  less  explicit,  so  to  say,  and  left  her  companion  far  in 

I  ftdvance.     1  was  glad  to  have  met  with  these  girls.     It  was 

9  t  new  passage  in  my  "  travels'  history,"  and  as  such,  and 

rfor  itself,  I  heartily  gave  it  welcome.     1  asked  the  eloquent 
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•ister  where  I  could  get  one  of  hor  head  drcBses,  or  rathei 
one  like  ben.  She  said  there  waa  »  societj  uf  her  order  iq 
Amerique  already, —  in  Mejrtque,  —  these  won*  her  gcogra- 
phical  dcsi^iotiuns,  and  that  1  could  easily  obtain  a  spcci« 
men  at  home.  Poor  child !  she  thought  Boston  was  tha 
nest  town  to  Mexico. 

The  railroads  in  this  part  of  France,  and  many  of  then 
in  Belgium,  deserve  a  passing  notice.  A  railroad  depend^ 
for  its  cheapness,  speed,  and  its  rapidity  of  completion,  oil. 
the  country  through  which  it  may  pass.  If  the  country  ba 
very  level,  as  in  the  two  above  named  kingdoms,  expenso 
will  be  comparatively  amaJl,  and  moderate  time  only  de- 
manded. Now,  in  the  coadidou  of  surface  referred  to. —7 
the  freedom  from  rocks  and  hills,  —  we  have  conditioDs  of 
excellent  and  moderately  expensive  roads,  though,  aa  I 
learn,  they  are  far  more  expcnaii'e  than  the  American.  The 
country  in  this  part  of  France,  and  most  of  Belgium,  ii 
perfectly  flat ;  not  a  tunnel  is  to  be  met  with  in  either  of 
these  portions  of  these  kingdoms.  On,  on  we  drive,  with 
nothing  to  intiTrupt  us.  Soldiers  arc  stationed  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  route  to  warn  of  danger,  or  to  shut 
out  by-roads  when  the  trains  are  passing.  The  carriages  ar«.  > 
sometimes  very  shaky,  and  heads  are  kept  rocking  from  1 
side  to  side,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  artificial  arrangement,  such,; 
as  keeps  the  imitation  Mandarin's  head  in  motion  up  an4  1 
down.  Some  of  the  carriages  are  very  easy.  We  had,  in , 
the  latter  stages  of  the  route,  from  Brussels  and  Cologne, , 
very  nice  and  easy  second  class  carriages.  I  always  drive 
in  them,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  afternoon's  travel.  1 

Just  before  leaving  Belgium,  and  for  some  distance  in 
FruAsia,  the  face  of  the  country  undergoes  a  very  remark-,, 
able  change.  From  being  perfectly  level,  —  making  canalling, 
a  most  easy  maltor,  but  now  canals  are  but  liUle  used, — 
from  so  ievul  a  region,  wc  suddenly  passed  into  a  hilly, 
moderately  mountainous  country,  of  a  most  pictuiesijue 
character.     1  could  hardl;  believe  my  eyes.     From  CalaU 
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lo  Qiia  region  the  whole  is  flat.  Now  the  whole  is  changed 
lo  the  one  described.     The  liills  equalled  our  Green  Moim-. 

u,  but  dificred  from  them  in  the  noble  foroHts  which 
covered  them.  The  shapes  are  very  fine,  and  ridges  pass- 
ing each  other  in  different  ways,  produced  valleys  of  cxqui' 
nte  beauty.     Naked  rocks  formed  the  eidea  at  one  time, 

L  at  others  projected  from  the  tops  of  the  hills.     Then 

there  were  rounded  masses,  And  then  two  tops  to  one  moun- 

in,  with  their  independent  forests,  or  naked.     I  spoke  to 

S  female  fellow-traveller,  and  whom  I  found  very  intelligent ; 

I  spoke  to  her  of  all  this  mountain  beauty  and  j^randeur, 

1  sud  I  knew  a.  lady  who  would  be  very  glad  to  sketch 
there.  Said  she.  the  people  of  the  place.  —  Spa  was  where 
we  were,  —  the  inhabitants  are  constantly  out  making 
sketches,  —  alt  who  have  taste  for  such  a  service,  —  and 
they  have  wood  sawed  very  thin,  and  in  the  winter  keep  it 
in  (he  water,  a  mineral  water  she  thought,  which  hardened 
it  and  made  it  more  durable ;  and  then,  after  drying  and 
potisbing,  they  painted   upon   them   from   the  skelches  they 

1  made  in  the  summer.  These  they  sell  to  company  at 
the  Spa,  and  so  make  their  living.  1  was  pleased  with  tbia 
simple  story,  for  it  taught  what  nature  can,  and  will  do,  for 
and  with  her  docile  children.  She  will  place  them  in  the 
midst  of  her  best  works,  or  find  tbem  there,  and  by  such 
works  develop  in  them  powers  which,  without  some  such 
Bgency,  would  have  "  fusted  unused."  Such  at  least,  would 
seem  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  story  in  one  of  its  phases. 

What  effect  has  this  chang^e  of  surface  upon  the  raUroad  ? 
Just  this.  Instead  of  proceeding  straight  through  in  one 
lino,  without  any  physical  cause  or  obstacle  to  disturb  it  in 
its  Rtrughtest  and  shortest  direction  between  two  points,  it 
hu,  in  order  to  aceomplisb  tUis  important  object  in  the  con- 
struction of  all  roads,  to  enter  at  once  upon  a  system  of  tun- 
nelling, and  so  wide  was  [lie  demand,  and  bo  many  tunnels 
made,  that  I  gave  up  the  counting  of  them,  having  counted 
•i^t  in  a  distance  so  diort  that  I  had  reason  to  believe  that 
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before  reaching  Cologne,  1  should  have  got  to  the  end  of  ] 
my  aritUmctic. 

Some  etations  before   reaching   that  city,  another  change    i 
of  surface   was  brought  into    view.     The   hills   giadually 
sunk  away  till  we  got  to  the  common  level  of  Belgium,  and    i 
tlie  tunnels  ceased.     By  the  way,  they  have  an  excellent   ] 
subititute  for  sunlight  in  these  dismal  byways,  not  ftigk- 
way»,  through  hills  and  mountiuns.     A  lamp  placed  in  the 
roof  of  the  carriage  is  lighted,  aud  serves  well  to  diminish 
at  least,  the  darhness  which  is  so  near  akin  to  that  which  1 
once,  it  is  said,  occurred  or  was  common  in  Egypt,  but  which 
happily  does  not  at  present  prevail  anywhere.     Should,  by  I 
chance,  the  Hoosac   ever    he   perforated   horizon  tally,  the  I 
writer  would  suggest  respectfully  the  trial  of  the  system  of  J 
the  North  European  Chetnin  de  Far. 

It  will  be  seen  by  our  account  of  the  remarkable  changes  I 
which  the  surface  undergoes  near  the  frontie 
portant  nations,  that  geographical  boundaries  have  a  real 
existence  in  the  changes  of  surface  and  in  the  rivers,  chan- 
nels, frilhs,  &c.,  which  are  found  to  pass  between  them.  It 
is  very  strLking  in  the  cases  of  Belgium  and  PrDssia,  and  I 
have  given  to  it  a  distinct  place,  because  of  the  beauty  of 
the  illustration  it  aObrds  to  our  subject.  In  many  cases  the 
road  passes  through  hill  or  mountain  by  a  deep  cut.  Thia 
brings  into  view  the  kinds  and  positions  of  the  rocks  which 
are  the  bases  of  these  elevations.  I  looked  at  all  I  could 
observe.  The  railroad  is  not  the  very  best  situation  for 
geological  inquiry,  yet  these  roads  furnish  admirable  op- 
portunities for  such  study.  The  rocks  noticed  seemed  to  be 
argillaceous,  deeply  coloured  by  iron,  and  loosely  stratified. 
In  some  cases  they  are  much  more  compact,  and  breaking  in  J 
strong  splintery  tractuies. 

Of  the  trees.     Trees  ore  national.     Thus   through  om 
whole  drive,  black  birch  or  aspen,  and  the  poplar  of  Lorn- J 
bardy,  are  the  prevailing  ones.     The  birch  has  a  very  deli-  j 
cats  feathery  foliage.     Its  leaves  are  small  and  much  eepa>J 
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tUeil,  so  that  the  light  pafaes  very  freely  between  them,  and 
giTcfi  to  ihe  whole  the  appearance  almuat  of  blight  or  dis- 
cuo.  In  Prussia  the  roaiia  receive  great  ottention.  They 
ore  perfectly  smooth,  antl  have  on  both  sides  rows  of  trees, 
pnncipally  poplar.  Koads,  the  old  ones,  are  paved  in  the 
taiddlc,  which  secures  uniformity  of  surface,  which  no  other 
but  McAdam's  eun  boast,  or  only  very  partially  obtain.  The 
poplut  is  a  thriving  tree  here,  but  singulariy  wanting  in  the 
properties  of  a  shade  tree,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  birch.  In  the  yard  of  the  Hotel  Bellcvue,  in  Cologne. 
horse  chestnuts  arc  numerous,  resembling  ours  exactly, 
except  in  the  colour  of   the   blossom.     It  is  here  some* 

»tuiie*  of  a  bandsome  red,  and  so  differs  quite  from  ours, 
^Uch  is  perfectly  white.  The  birds  are  numberless. 
We  passed  maoy  places  of  interest  on  our  way  to  Brus- 
■bIa.  St.  Omcrs,  the  sci'ond  syUablo  is  pronounced  terribly 
long.  Lisle,  Ghent,  Cappelle  des  boia,  Sjc.  &c.  At  Ghent 
ii  one  of  the  most  magnificent  station  houses  in  Europe,  a 
Ciy»tal  palace,  being  all  of  glass.  We  were  a  very  pleasant 
party,  communicating  and  receiving  knowledge.  Ad  Eng- 
lish gentleman  and  his  lady  much  pleased  me.  Two  French 
gentlcma:!  were  my  companions  part  of  a  day,  and  we  wete 
getting  on  famously  in  French  talking,  but  they  at  length 
reached  their  destination,  and  I  saw  them  no  more.  An 
American  resident  joined  us  on  the  road.  He  wa.i  born  in 
Oermany,  in  Hanover,  and  told  me  his  whole  history.  He 
was,  he  sxid,  a  publisher  of  music  in  Philadeljihia,  and  was 
Tcry  largely  engaged  in  bis  business.  I  could  not  but  be 
unUBcd  now  and  then  with  his  descriptions  of  America,  but 
nothing  which  could  raise  a  suspicion  that  I  was  any 
r  than  a  genuine  John  Bull.  1  have  found  advantage 
a  reterve.  It  may.  however,  sometimes  have  operated 
&irourably,  and  have   diminished  both   knowledge   and 
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Bkossels.  —  I  continue  my  record  ccnccrnmg  Bnisids;  ^ 
which  naa  broken  off  by  driving  about  that  city,  and  before 
I  had  said  anything  special  concerning  it.  This  is  a  grpat 
city.  Itn  general  pian  ie  excellent,  and  the  details  are  ad- 
mirably  carried  out.  It  is  beyond  all  odds  the  cleanest 
place  I  have  met  with.  Its  buildings,  public  and  private, 
are  handsome,  and  so  arranged  as  to  place,  offices,  grounds, 
u  to  niake  them  very  desirable  residonces.  Brussels  ia 
literally  arrayed  in  white.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick 
and  then  coveted  with  a  compasition,  trhich  keeps  its  place  ] 
admirably,  and  being  painted  white,  produces  the  brilliant 
effect  just  mentioned.  I  have  spoken  of  the  mall.  I  bad  | 
only  looked  at  it.  Since  then  I  have  walked  all  over  it,  and 
a  grand  place  ia  it.  So  deep  its  shade,  so  dark,  and  so 
silent,  but  for  birds,  —  bo  cool,  and  such  living  foliage! 
One  thing  is  characteristic,  the  trimming  of  the  trees  which 
bound  the  walks  on  one  side,  or  near  to  the  streets.  The  ] 
method  ie  this  :  to  cut  them  off  at  the  top  on  an  exact  level. 
Then  cut  off  every  branch,  and  possibility  of  a  branch  many, 
many  feet  from  the  earth.  Tben  to  shave  the  branches  till 
they  are  parallel.  This  shaving  in  every  direction,  on  top, 
below,  and  on  all  sides,  ia  so  precisely  managed,  that  tha 
whole  effect  is  to  give  you  the  idea  of  a  hedge  growing 
on  posts,  or  supports,  quite  high  from  the  ground.  Though  ' 
80  perfectly  Dutch,  so  painfully  formal,  the  effect  is 
tressing.  Its  novelty  attracted  me.  The  trees  look  as  if 
the  Hamadryads  might  weep  and  lament  that  their  special 
and  loved  charges  bad  been  placed  in  circumstances  so  per- 
fectly in  opposition  to  all  their  natural  tendencies.  These 
queer  looking  affairs  extend  long  distances,  and  in  tho 
perspective  produce  curious  effects.  I  went  next  to  see 
sights.  The  Courts  of  Justice  ;  the  Mansion  House  ;  the 
Place  of  Martyrs,  in  which  are  buried  all  who  fell  in  the 
battles  of  that  Revolution  whicti  separated  Belgium  from 
Holland.  It  is  a  beautiful  square,  with  a  monument  j 
covered  with  massivo  sculptures,  designed  to  embody  and  I 
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Fpupatnato  a  sentiment  wide  indeed  in  its  extent,  for  it 
I  catioQ?,  but  which,  to  my  mind,  expicRses  also  a 
I  atroDg  doubt,  if  not  denial  of  that  brotherhood  which  in  iu 
ft  truth,  its  good,  its  beautiful,  would  so  unite  men  in  common 
I  interGita,  that  wherever  man  was,  there  would  be  ths 
l.^nntry  of  all  other  men.  These  cfibrts  to  perpetuate  the 
Itnemory  of  war,  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  proceed  from 
mperfect  views  of  man  and  his  destiny.  In  the  darkness 
Buf  the  Egyptian  mind  concerning  this  destiny,  and  in  its 
I  theological  system  which  taught  that  after  many  ages  the 
Baoul  would  return  to  its  body  again,  if  that  were  preserved 
Kfiir  its  reception,  embalming  was  an  instinct  as  well  as  a 
I  duty.  By  a  like  reasoning,  we  arrive  at  the  causes  of  build- 
I  ii^;  the  catacombs  and  pyramids  for  the  preserration  of  the 
I  dead.  In  the  later  Greek,  too,  with  his  imperfect  notions 
I  ooncetning  a  future  life,  what  was  more  natural  than  that  he 
I  should  erect  the  everlasting  monument,  and  in  deep  cut  in- 
I  BCriptions  and  exquisite  sculptures,  carry  forward  forever  the 
T  of  those  who  mouldered  there,  —  to  find  in  an  ever- 
;  memory  a  compensation  for  a  limited  life?  I  say 
i  that,  considering  the  condition  of  the  race  then,  and  taking 

along  with  it  the  wonderful  development  of  that  part  of 
I  tnan's  nature  in  which  the  creations  of  the  sublime  and  the 
I  beautiful  lie,  —  or  out  of  which  they  come,  —  are  we  not 
I  furnished  with  the  true  explanation  and  theory  of  the  vaii- 
I  ous  and  successful  efforts  to  make  the  memory  of  great  na- 
I  tional  events  and  of  great  men  perpetual }  Patriotism  gets 
■  dignity,  yes,  and  truth  too,  out  of  this  idea;  and  while  we 
3  permanent  records  of  that  which  always  had  one  side 
f>  of  human  wrong  in  it,  we  do  not  blame  an  age  which  had 
I  patriotism  for  its  religion,  and  beauty  for  its  expression,  — 
[■  which  found  the  future  in  the  present,  and  out  of  a  hero 
F-  made  a  God.     Does  Christianity  make  the  same,  or  like 

demand  ?     Does  the  '*  resurrection  at  the  last  day  ''  contain 

the  doctrines  of  the   present   memoriab  of  war?     Is  war 

ever  its  teaching  ? 
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IjAcb  MiKiNo.  —  This  is  indeed  tUo  wotk  of  the  liftn3  T 
or  hands.     We  first  I'lBited  the  shop,  or   place  in  which 
the  lace  ia  kept  for  sale.     The  tablea  are  covered  with   gor- 
geous crimson  velvet,  and  when  the  laces  are  displayed  upon 
them,  the  contrast  between  them  and  the  Tclvet  sho 
former  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.     Having  r 
purchiise  of  tare  bb  a  specimen,  I  went  with  the  showman  of  \ 
the  place  to  the  rooms  in  which  the  work  is  done. 
spoke  English  well,  aa  did  a  very  handsomely  dressed  lady-  ] 
like  person,  who  asnsted  him  in  displaying  laces  of  all  sorti   I 
and  of  all    prices.     After  this  was  accomplished,  (and  tho  I 
purchase  and  sale,  I  assure  you,  cost  about  as  much  trouble  1 
as  money,)  we  prepared  to  go  to  the  room  ia  which  the  lace^  I 
is  made.     The  trouble  in  the  purchase  was  this  :   I  was  told^  ] 
with  great  eloquence,  that  such  a  specimen  would  r 
that  you  ladies  would  at  once  sec  that  it  was  not  the  lie8t,|  J 
—  that  it  was  not  a  new  pattern.      That  such  a 
yet  reached  London,  —  that  I  should  have  tho  bonuui  or" 
having  the  first  piece  sold.     Then  as  to  quantity.     60  many 
ells  would  he  worthless,  —  that  with  so  many,  one  could 
trim  this,  make  that,  —  that  it  would  never  do  to  buy  only 
ao  many, —  the  ladies  would  be  wholly  disappointed.    Then 
price.     ]3ut  all  this  is  enough.     I  bought  just  a 
chose  at  Just  such  a  price,  and  was  told  it  was  all  rightl  J 
Right  ia  quantity,  quality,  and  price.     I  was  exceedingly  J 
amused  at  all  this,    lu  this  old  and  mngniticent  city,  for  n 
an  old  doctor  of  physic,  thousands  of  miles  from  home.  W'tl\^ 
such  elegant  people,  talking  about  laces,  and  agreeing  that  1 
this  was  beautiful,  that  not,  with  an  air  of  profound  knowl- 
edge concerning  that  of  which  I  knew  absolutely  nothing.  ' 

We  went  next  to  the  lace  makers.  I  was  very  muchj 
struck  with  our  reception.  It  was  no  reception  at  all.  _ 
Young  and  mi<ldle  aged  women  were  sitting  at  tables,  in 
smaller  or  larger  numbers,  with  their  heads  hent  low  to 
their  work  in  most  perfect  silence,  and  as  motionless  aa 
■ilent,     Xot  a.  head  moved,  not  an  eye  was  for  an  instant 


aiwd.  I  tru  affected  by  «U  thia  in  a  singular  way.  Hera 
vere  manj  persons,  but  not  a  Toice  or  movement.  It  waa 
jnat  a«  still  before  we  entered,  and  our  entrance  produced 
not  the  least  cbangc.  I  recollected  in  the  time  of  the 
cholera  going  into  a  hospital  ward  full  of  idch  with  that 
terrible  disease.  There  waa  agony  of  suffering,  but  not  an 
audible  sound.  It  seemed  in  the  lace  room  as  if  I  had  been 
Buddenlj  placed  with  living  beings  who  had  no  voice,  no 
power  of  motion.  My  attention  was  called  b;:  the  guide  to 
k  very  pleasing  looking  young  woman,  who  was  engaged  in 
•  very  nice  piece  of  work.  She  waa  making  with  her  needle 
a  oopy  of  a  beautiful  flower.  The  process  was  thus.  The 
pattern  was  covered  except  at  one  point,  where  waa  a  round 
hole  DO  larger  than  a  len  cent  piece,  in  the  covering,  and 
this  she  was  to  7111^  inlti  thread  —  the  portion  of  the  flower 
which  occupied  the  hole.  This  opening  was  traversed  by  a 
few  threads  to  divide  olT  the  port  of  the  flower  exposed.  In 
her  delicate  finger  and  thumb  she  held  the  most  minute 
needle  1  think  I  ever  saw,  tbreaded  with  the  same  tliread 
as  crossed  the  opening  just  referred  to.  My  eye-glass  waa 
necessary  for  me  to  see  the  thread.  Her  work  consisted  in 
taking  upon  the  needle  its  thread  in  such  order  as  to  pro- 
duce in  lace  the  pattern  itself.  1  watched  the  process  with 
the  deepest  interest,  and  was  surprised  at  the  beautiful 
clearness  and  exactness  of  the  detail.  The  guide  would 
now  and  then  interpose  a  word  of  explanation,  —  my  pur- 
chase had  won  his  heart,  and  had  made  him  communicative. 
But  the  girl  was  not  for  an  Lnscant  attracted  by  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  or  bj  my  English  repbes,  "  stitch,  stitch,  stitch." 
He  tooh  up  the  card  in  which  was  the  opening  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  flower  was  seen,  and  thus  showed  to 
me  the  whole  of  its  beauty.  But  even  when  this  was  donA 
the  beautiful  lace-maker  did  not  raise  her  head  or  move  a 
finger.  The  instant  the  card  was  replaced,  she  continued 
her  work.  When  we  left  her.  he  showed  mc  a  specimen  of 
this  work,  I  think,  by  this  gitl.     It  waa  exquisitely  beauti- 
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ful.  A  perfect  flower  it 
what  I  would  convey, 
speak,  drawn,  i 


nqwieitc  lace.  Undcistand  now, 
'itli  bcr  needls  slie  had,  so  to 
^clly,  created  a  flower,  not  upon 
any  thing  else  ax  a  founilation,  but  the  outline  of  its  won- 
derful flnish  ;  and  the  flllinf^H  up,  nnd  the  openings,  were  the 
result  of  catehing  with  the  eye  the  proper  thread  which 
crossed  the  openings  in  the  covering  of  the  rest  of  the  pat- 
tern, and  carrying  out  the  design  with  the  needle  and  thread 
by  the  agenciea  of  hoth  hands.  When  this  opening  was 
finished,  it  was  moved  to  auolher  part  of  the  flower.  I 
now  passed  to  others  working  on  cushions  with  bobbins,  a 
much  less  difficult  operation,  Then  to  tbe  transferring  of 
figures  to  foundations.  A  sweet  girl  was  engaged  in  this 
last.  Her  hair,  of  the  richest  brown,  laced  her  Tair  temples. 
Her  brow  was  beautiful,  and  her  dark  lashes,  I  have  no 
doubt,  shaded  as  beautiful  eyes ;  she  did  not  for  an  instant 
raise  them.  Her  comp!e:iion  was  pale,  but  showed  in  ils 
delicacy,  —  exquisite  fineness.  —  how  beautiful  the  blessed 
air  abroad  would  make  it.  There  she  sat,  moving  with  most 
detieste  Angers  her  my.iterious  needle,  with  its  invisible 
thread,  so  as  to  produce  esquisite  effects.  Sterne's  "  ravel* 
lings  of  a  spider's  web"  hardly  teaches  the  whole  concem- 
inK  the  material  of  this  girl's  toil.  I  had  seen  enough. 
"  Do  not  the  eyes  suffer,"  asked  I  of  the  guide.  "  in  such  A 
service  as  this  ?"  "  O  yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  very  bad  for  the 
eyes."  "How  long,"  1  asked,  "can  a  girl  do  this  fine  work 
ivithout  losing  the  sight,  or  so  impairing  it  as  to  be  unable 
to  use  it  more  ?  "  "  Not  long."  said  tbe  guide,  "  about  fire 
years,  but  women  can  work  till  thirty  or  forty  years  old  on 
less  fine  work."  All  this  and  more  was  said  loud  enough 
for  oil  to  hear  it.  "  And  what  can  they  earn  a  day  ?  " 
"  They  work  by  the  piece,"  said  he,  '•  and  with  constant  work 
some  make  one  franc,  twenty  cents,  a  day  —  some  only  ten, 
very  rarely  thirty  cents."  My  very  heart  sunk  within  me. 
Ten,  twenty,  thirty  cents  a  day.  and  the  cost,  —  the  eyes  ! 
Wknt,  lose  the  sight  and  Icnm  nothing  which  may  be  done 


9  to  sustain  life !     Lose  healtli  too !     To  live  ia 

■erpetutU  slleaco  !     I  learned  what  was  the  meamiig  of  this 

■•tittness  of  body  and  toogue.     These  poor  thiugs  had  not 

no  euoagh  to  look  at  the  stranger,  though  from  fat  bey oad 

l.'A*   seB.     They  could    not  afford  ao  much  vision.     Theii 

I  Arttched  pittance  would  be  leas  by  such  a  waste  of  sight. 

I,  Choi'lcs  looked  at  some- 

'  of  women,  and  attracted 


about  to  leave  the  r 

a  board  near  the  last  k 

my  attention  to  it  by  his  finger. 

Kfhu  the  hoi  below  the  notice 

»r  Uce  wouicn."    Said  he  i 

I  cents,  mill  do."     I  put  in  i 


was  a  notice  in  English 
"  for  something  for  the 
whisper,  "  half  a  franc, 
iwn,  ten  times  his  sum. 


1  it  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  bos,  the  unusual  sound 
!hed  the  ears  of  these  "  poor  women,"  and  a  gentle  tust- 
g  passed  through  that  room,  before  of  silence,  like  death, 
^  Mid  a  faint  hum  of  thanksgiving  was  in  the  still  air. 

I  know  not  what  you  may  think  of  all  this.     But  if  you 

bad  seen  tiiat  room,  and  if  you  had  seen  those  women  and 

gitlg  sitting  there,   working  themselves   blind,  —  had  felt 

tJiat  inexpressible  silence  and  stillness,  and  then  bad  felt 

too,  that  the  smallest  act  of  kindness  had  so  moved  them, 

]POU  would  understand  how  impossilile  it  has  been  for  mc  to 

ftrrgst  that  visit.  —  how  deeply,  —  yes,  how  deeply  it  drove 

itself  into  my  very  soul.     You  talk  of  missionaries,  who 

shall  carry  the    lesson  of  Christian   love  to  the  heathen! 

c  there  not  Christians  who  hare  not  yet  learned  it  ? 

By  one  of  those  coincidences,  which  may  almost  bo  re- 

oractbing  other  tbau  accidents,  just  after  writing 

i  above,   I    met  with  a   report  of   a  Committee  of   the 

iglfah  Parliament,  in  CJalignani,  on  the  condition  of  lace 

d  stocking  weavers  in  England,  in  regard  to  health,  sight, 

19  slated  in  the  report,  that  the  results  to  health 

I  sight  to  the  opemtivc.  very  closely  resembled  what  I 

med  of  the  same  ciatses  of  operatives  iu  Brussels. 
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the  crack  house,  —  and  am  Btill  writing  up  my  journal  of 
BruBscli.  Our  hotel  has  its  band  of  music,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  the  music  is  excellent.  The  band  plays  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  attcmoon ;  and  at  tables  spread  under  the 
trees,  men  and  women  are  sitting,  drinking  beer,  or  (jtrougcr, 
smoking  and  eating.  1  struck  off  to  the  hotel  because  of 
the  band,  and  1  will  now  say  what  I  have  to  say  concerning 
it.  Recollect  that  I  am  at  Cologne.  The  Hotel  Bellevue 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  opposite  to  the  main 
city.  As  I  sit  at  my  window,  1  have  before  mo  the  city  in 
it«  whole  length.  Aa  evening  advances,  the  liglits  apjicar 
in  all  the  buildings,  and  in  moat  of  the  river  craft,  making; 
a  very  brilliant  exhibition.  I'ublic  buildings,  fartrcsBes, 
the  Cathedral,  &c.,  are  befure  me.  I  walked  nest  day  over 
the  dty.  The  Cathedral,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  centuries  ago,  which  tire  has  destroyed,  and  which  now 
»  again  rebuilding  —  the  Cathedral  was  tirst  visited.  It  is 
of  vast  dimensions.  A  portion  with  a  temporary  roof  ia 
used  for  service.  Numerous  confessionals  ore  at  band  for 
the  faithful  or  the  unfaithful.  I  went  to  the  markets.  They 
•re  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  women,  aud  presented  the 
most  lively  scene  I  encountered  in  Cologne.  The  eggs  are 
sold  in  fifteens  instead  of  twelves,  which  in  good  earnest 
makes  a  fair  baker's  dozen.  1  wandered  about  till  I  nas 
well  tired,  and  came  back  to  the  Bellevue,  The  Rhine 
most  attracted  mo.  It  rises  in  Mount  St.  Goatherd  of  the 
Alps,  and  rushes  along  in  a  acrpcntiuc  course,  increasing  in 
breadth  as  it  cornea.  It  passes  through  the  lake  Bodensee,  or 
Constance,  colouring  its  clear  waters  with  its  yellow  stream. 
It  passes  to  the  sea  at  or  near  Rotterdam.  It  vros  its  force 
of  current  which  most  struck  me  at  Cologne.  It  seemed 
on  accident,  but  its  mountain- source  makes  it  perpetual. 
A  steamer  will  rei^uire  two  days  to  ascend  the  Rhino,  while 
her  passage  down,  a  like  distance,  will  be  porformcd  in  one. 
The  Rhine  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  is  built  in 
■aotiona,  so  that  two  boats  should  make  one. 
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\i  other  craft  is  to  pass  the  bridge ;  tbb  is  done  at 
once  by  removing  a  Bcctiou  or  portion  of  the  Lriilge,  by 
turning  it  aside.  As  soon  as  the  boat  has  passed,  the  por- 
tion removed  is  immediately  replaced.  In  spring,  'nben  the 
ice  is  coming  down,  and  in  mtLsaes  threatening  great  injury 
to  the  bridge,  so  many  portions  are  removed  as  ivill  give  the 
Jteest  passage  to  the  ice,  and  so  prevent  great  destruction. 

We  left  Cologne  late  on  Saturday  evening.  This  pre- 
TBnted,  til]  morning,  about  two,  much  observation  of  the 
country  passed.  But  as  I  was  told  by  a  fellow -traveller  that 
the  region  waj  very  poor  in  nnucb  of  its  soil,  and  that  its 
cultivation  resembled  much  that  which  I  had  passed,  I  felt 
the  less  disappointed  than  I  might  otherwise  have  been. 

Sunday  morning  came  in  fogs  and  clouds,  the  most  un- 
pleasant morning  I  have  seen.  But  it  was  quite  light 
enough  to  see  bow  Sunday  was  passed  here.  It  was  very 
much  like  other  days ;  men  and  women  were  working  in 
the  fields.  Amusements  provided  in  their  ordinary  places. 
From  Harbiirg  we  descended  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg,  and 
the  boat  was  as  lively  as  on  any  other  day.  I  was  told 
10,  for  it  was  crowded  by  parties  in  search  of  pleasure. 
We  had  a  band  of  music  playing  any  other  than  divine  aira, 
And  drinking,  eating,  and  everlasting  smokiug  filled  the 
time.  At  Hamburg,  the  approach  to  which  is  very  hand- 
some, the  shore  being  green  with  the  finest  forest  trees, 
with  country  seats  sprinkled  among  them,  —  at  Hamburg 
the  gay  life,  the  Sabbath  holiday  was  in  full  presence,  and 
the  people  everywhere  rejoiced. 

Hambukg.  —  Here  I  am  in  this  far-off  town,  the  birds 
la  multitades,  and  beautiful  weather  travelling  with  me.     I 

1  up  at  my  old  hour  of  about  four,  washed  thoroughly, 
dreased.  not  ebaved,  for  thanks  to  the  climate,  or  something 
else,  shaving  Ls  uot  thought  healthful  In  the  Ocrmanic  ter- 
ritories, including  Denmark,  into  which  I  extended  my 
BUiicli  yesterday.     Hamburg  has  entirely  disappointed  me. 
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I  knew  of  it  half  &  century  ago,  when  the  house  of  O.  &C. 
of  my  native  town,  sent  sliips  there,  and  ^t  from  thenoe 
much  goods.  My  knowledge  has  not  at  all  increased  since, 
in  th&t  direction.  I  lind  it  to  be  a  fine  city,  or  free  town, 
more  properly  called.  One  part  of  it  is  built  in  the  an- 
cient Dutch  Hljle,  with  the  houscB  eitremety  narrow,  high, 
and  their  queer  little  gables  to  the  street.  The  other,  and 
a  large  part,  in  built  In  the'  latest  and  best  style.  Huge 
blocks  of  dwelling  houses,  stores,  shops,  hotels  in  crowds, 
abounding  everywhere  in  this  region.  I  could  not  at  first 
reconcile  this  near  approach,  tliis  overlapping  of  the  old 
upon,  or  to  the  new.  The  expUnation  was  at  hand.  My 
courier  explained  tlie  mystery.  In  1842.  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  houses  were  burnt,  in  ^lay.  The  tire  made  clear 
work  of  the  city  in  tliat  part  of  it,  and  literally  swept  away 
•verything  except  a  sniall,  vt?ry  small  wooden  building, 
which  stood  like  the  prophet  in  the  furnace,  unscorched, 
though  heated  neveu  times  hotter  than  fire  ever  was  before. 
Tho  Mumburgors,  out  of  reverence  for  such  preservation, 
itavs  built  in  the  very  place,  and  of  tlie  same  sisc,  a  brick 
building,  which  is  quite  gay  with  green  and  flowers,  and 
covers  the  housu  »u  strangely  preserved.  I  have  rend  some- 
where that  a  shanty  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
h»M  been  preserved  by  Alexander,  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner,  inclosed  in  a  ponnaJieni  stone  house,  or  case,  ^'ow 
this  old  jmrt,  tho  '*  burnt  district,"  is  splendidly  replaced 
by  the  new ;  I  itaid  so,  last  evening,  to  s  ••  native  here." 
He  did  not  agree  with  me,  "  The  old,"  »aid  he,  "  is  pic- 
turesque, is  poetical,  those  gable  ends;  the  new  is  prac- 
tical, and  to  me  has  no  sentiment."  Now  was  not  this 
queer  ?  He  was  a  man  known  on  the  Exchange,  a  business 
merchant,  taking  the  cudgels  wiih  mo  on  a  matter  of  mere 
sentiment,  and  expressing  a  fondness  for  the  mcT^at  baby- 
house  architectural  deformities,  you  can  well  imagine,  and 
against  the  free,  the  open,  near  by,  and  finely  aired  edifices 
for  hum&n  comfort.     This  was  not  surprising  to  me,  for  the 
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d^y  before  he  had  defeaded  on  old  block  wind  mill,  to  my 
mind  wholly  out  of  place,  because  it  waa  picturestjue,  had 
life,  fisd  gave  life,  as  he  said.  Co  the  really  beautiful,  living 
nature  about  it, —  the  Alster.  and  its  fine  scenery. 

Hamburg  is  on  tho  Abler  and  the  Elbe,  the  latter  as 
yellow  a  stream  BM  was  the  Shine  when  1  first  saw  it,  oi  is 
the  Mississippi,  or  even  the  yellow  Tiber.  I  never  saw  such 
a  mud  puddle  as  is  tho  Elbe;  and  the  canals,  which  are 
important  business  ways  here,  one  of  which  comes  almost 
to  the  door  of  my  hotel,  are  e»en  more  muddy  than  their 
parent  river.  I  bope  both  Elbe  and  Rhine  get  a  little 
deaner  before  they  reach  Rotterdam,  or  the  ocean  may  well 
be  ashamed  to  receive  such  tributaries  into  its  clear  bosom. 
But  with  all  this,  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  are  beautiful.  They 
Are  dressed  in  the  richest,  darkest  green  the  forest  or  the 
groTB  ever  wears.  I  passed  these  spots  on  Sunday,  and  my 
firat  leisure  yesterday  was  occupied  by  a  drive  through  that 
beautiful  region.  You  pass  at  once  &oin  Hamburg  into 
Holstcin,  Denmark.  The  only  partition  is  a  line  of  wood 
not  noticed  by  me,  and  strong  gates  at  the  places  where 
the  streets  of  Hamburg  are  continuous  with  tliose  of  Hoi' 
stein,  or  rather  with  those  of  the  town  of  Altona,  which 
seems  to  be  only  a  contiauati'on  or  suburb  of  Uaroburg. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  ccnturj-,  Hamburg,  Lubec, 
and  Bremen,  united  for  protection  against  the  piratea  and 
enemies  which  the  mercantile  interest  encountered  in  the 
Elbe.  In  l'2'2S),  a  confederation  was  made  bttween  Ham- 
burg and  Hadeln,  for  mutual  protection.  In  12-47,  Bruns- 
wick joined  them.  Additions  continued  to  be  made,  till,  in 
1260,  a  diet  was  held  in  Lubec,  and  the  union  received  the 
name  of  Hansc,  which,  in  the  old  Teutonic  dialect,  means 
League.  The  progress  of  the  league  was  rapid,  so  that  it 
came  to  number  eighty-five  towns.  It  acquired  political 
importance.  It  exercised  a  judicial  power,  indicting  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  ban.  It  was  extended  to  England, 
■atd  privileges  were  granted  to  the  Hanse  towns.    At  length 
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it  became  miHtrega  of  crowns,  lands,  and  seas.     Ail  that  I 
could  be  obtained  or  was  desired  from  the  league,  vas  at  1 

length  obtained.  The  coufcderation  was  dissolved. 
1630,  iu  iBct  diet  was  held  in  Lubec,  the  town  in  which  iU  | 
first  meeting  was  held.  Hamburg.  Lubcc,  and  Btemoo  1 
(and  in  certain  eaaes  Dantzic  was  admitted  among  them)  j 
continued  united,  though  not  under  the  name  of  Hansoalic  J 
towns.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubec.  and  Frankfort,  are  stylod  1 
in  the  German  confederations,  ihe  four  free  citiet. 

Hamburg  has  its  own  government,  conEiating  of  a  senate  I 
uid  of  two  burgomaaters.     They  make  laws,  raise  revenue?,  I 
keep  troops,  regulate   police,  Ace.     Before  the   laws    takfl  1 
oflect  they  are  submitted  to  the  people,  who  vote  for  oc  I 
against  them,  as  the;  think  beat,  and  their  vote  ia  final.  I 
The  place  is  a  very  quiet  one.     Through  the  canals,  goods  I 
axe  carried  to  the  warehouses.     I  have  observed  this  same  I 
quiet  in  other  German  cities.     1  have  seen  no  drunkards  of  ] 
any  police  in  any  of  them,     I  was  amused  yesterday  with  a  | 
police   order,  which  was  lying   near   me  at   an  ice  creant 
house.      The    cream    was    excellent,    though    not  as   per- 
fectly fioe  as  Guuter's,  in  London.     The  order  set  forth,  oa 
translated  by  my  courier,  that  if  children  made  any  noise  in 
the  streets,  they  should   be   taken  to  jail,  and  whipped  with  J 
rode,  for  wilfully  breaking  the  peace  of  the  honest  burghers,  I 
I  thouglit  they  would  moke  more  noise  for  the  whipping.    \ 
I  certainly  heard  none  in  the  streets.     There  is  nice  care  of 
horses  here.     I  went  into  the  stables  of  the  mounted  troops 
of    Hamburg,    the   Chasseurs,  and   saw  in    them  splendid 
horses.     They  were  kept  in  fine  order,  their  coata  clean, 
bright,  lively, —  ihoir  bods  escellent,  and  ventilation  pei^  i 
feet.     I  had  never  before  seen  a  military  stable,  and  wm,  I 
much  pleased  with  this  specimen.     The  civil  horses  are  Blt%l 
veil  kept.     The  draH  ones  wear  no  blinders,  but  ha>*e  th^T 
fullest  use  of  their  cyea,  and  they  are  blight  ones,  I  assnt^  J 


A\'orkmen  have  everywhere  their  own  modes.     Here,  ihfr  I 
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ffod  Carriers  of  America, 
carry  mortar  in.     Bricks  wer 


se  narrow,  shallow  trays  to 
carried  up  by  hand,  I  was 
told.  But  this  suits  the  German  mind  admirably.  You 
know  how  reflective  it  is.  How  tolerant  the  race  is  of 
clothinjjf,  as  if  ballivst  were  useful,  where  unobstructed  mo- 
tion might  be  ha:tardouH.  X.a  Englishman,  with  whom  I 
travelled  to  Hamburg,  told  me  that  a  countryman  of  his  had 
buildings,  warehouses,  to  be  erected  here,  and  desired  much  to 
bring  his  workmen  from  England,  but  this  was  oot  permitted, 
and  he  hod  to  see  daily  action  almost  without  progress,  till 
he  was  tired  of  the  virtue  of  patience.  How  germain  to 
the  national  character  was  that  little  tray  of  mortar,  and 
how  weary  it  had  been  for  him  that  carried  it,  had  ho  been 
given  to  hurry'.  It  was  often  a  somewhat  dizzy  height 
to  which  he  had  Co  bear  hia  homttopathic  load. 

Hamburg  is  a  place  of  great  commercial  activity.  It  doea 
business  as  a  centre  for  a  wide  circle.  The  Exchange  is 
very  large,  and  is  said  to  he  the  most  crowded  in  Europe. 
Character  ia  of  the  deepest  import  in  such  a  community, 
and  he  who  has  wilfully  done  wrong,  failed  fraudulently,  or 
in  any  other  way  has  made  a  sacrifice  of  character  for  gain, 
is  most  severely  paniahcd.  A  merchant  named  to  me  one 
who  has  lately  made  a  fraudulent  failure,  who  before  had 
an  excellent  character,  and  was  deemed  very  rich.  He  is 
in  close  jail,  and  can  never  recover  himself  from  the  degra- 
dation to  which  his  base  conduct  has  reduced  him.  This 
seeras  a  harsh  morality,  a  strictness  beyond  the  rule.  But 
I  said  above,  everybody  engaged  in  business  here,  learns 
from  the  earliest  days  of  his  apprenticeship  that  his  whole 
present,  and  his  whole  future  in  Hamburg,  depend  entirely 
;  his  strict  probity.  If  he  fail,  he  honestly  fails ;  or 
^'ttever  to  rise  again.  You  will  not  be  amused  at  these 
But  I  came  to  sec,  hear,  and  inwardly  digest, 
UJ  ao  I  give  you  some  of  the  results. 

I  have  already  said  something  of  the  German  capacity  for 
"rictuals  and  drink."     They  daily  give  me  food  for  new 
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admiratioD.  Tbe  Haniburgcra  are  not  a  whit  behind  tbcir 
Gonstttutiond  countrymen.  Pa.sHing  from  llie  steamer  to 
mj  lodgings,  and  of  coiiise  through  the  most  thirsty  part 
of  tbe  burg.  1  was  struck  grca.tly  by  the  signii.  They  read 
"  Weinhondlung,  und  Destiliation  "  on  Almost  every  doOTi 
or  above,  —  wine  and  liquor  seemed  the  universal  languags. 
With  all  this,  1  have  seen  no  drunkenness,  none  of  tbe 
brutal  eicUibitioDa  of  cities  nut  of  Germany.  And  you  seA 
no  police.  They  may  bo  about,  but  if  so,  partake  so  largely 
of  the  Dogberry  vein,  that  they  never  harm  the  ill-behaved, 
if  any  such  e;iist  hero.  You  teo  this  love  of  BUfltenSDCS 
vfherever  you  may  be.  All  establishments  for  eating,  and 
especially  fur  drinking,  are  most  liberally  patronized  at  ftoy 
and  all  ports  of  the  day.  In  the  evening,  including  the 
latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  the  country  about  cities  U 
largely  visited.  Music,  for  which  these  people  have  knowl- 
edge and  love,  is  ever  a  part  of  the  entertainment.  Bands 
are  found  in  many  places,  at  hoteN  and  elsewhere.  The 
Elbe  steamer  bad  its  band.  They  are  paid  by  collections 
from  the  company.  Looking  out  at  my  window  at  HologDe, 
or  Coin,  as  commonly  called  here,  1  saw  under  the  trees 
many  narrow  tables,  with  permanent  scats  on  both  sides,  J 
all  painted,  and  looking  very  nice.  The  rapid  Rhine  went  1 
rushing  by  the  place  within  a  very  few  feet  of  the  garden,  ] 
if  such  it  may  be,  and  as  here  ia,  named.  In  the  evi^ning,  or 
rather  afternoon.  I  found  these  seats  rapidly  filling.  Well 
dressed  men  and  women  were  collecting,  beer  and  othei 
drinks  were  in  rapid  circulation,  various  articles  of  tempting 
food  were  on  the  tables,  and  the  everlasting  pipe  and  cigar 
in  brisk  use.  After  a  time  I  walked  down  among  this  targe 
assembly.  It  was  a  very  quiet  one,  very  little  was  sud,  and 
that  not  noisily  ;  very  little  or  no  laughing.  Not  long  afler 
I  heard  music.  Quite  a  full  band  was  under  my  window, 
and  a  place  built  up  for  them.  There  they  played  at  inter- 
vals for  some  time,  and  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
pany.    In  Hamburg,  towards  evening,  we  had  music  and 
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3T  near  the  hotel.     ThU  nnion  of  mnsic  wiO\ 
other  meana  of  pleasure  at  theiie  large  assemblages  of  the 
people  for  social  objects,  gives  tbcm  a  character  very  different 
bom  our  own  country  holidays.     These  are  rare  with  us,  — 
■re  noisjr.  often  intemperate  in  their  teudcncy,  and  in  them- 
selves.    There  is  no  sentiment,  there  is  no  such  enjoyment 
*a  good  music  affords  to  them  who  understand  and  luve  it. 
In  Germany  the  whole  story  is  unlike  this.     As  wo  have 
Ken,  the  meetings  are  really  social.     The  parties  know  each 
I    other.     The  music,  as  well  as  the  cigar  and  the  beer,  are 
I  criticized,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  appetite  c«mes  to  be 
I   BWocialed  with  higher  pleasures.     You  see  everywhere  here 
that  there  is  something  other ;  more  and  better,  yes,  better, 
Uiin  every  day  drudgery,  and  hard  toil.     Here  at  the  close 
«f  the  day,  and  In  the  long  twilight,  families  and  friends 
cume  together.     They  come  often,  fill  the  garden,  or  the 
inaU,  and  in  laying  aiide  the  working  every-day  dress,  give 
Vp  toil  and  trouble  too,  and  in  their  new  dress  find   for  the 
hour  a   new  heart  and  a  new   life.      I   cannot  hut  think  of 
faome  at  these  times,  and  deeply  regret  that  we  too  have  not 
our  hours,  daily  or  weekly,  for  social  gatherings,  to  see  each 
other,  and  lo  hear  music  that  is  music.     You  need  not  h»ve 
the  beer.     This  is  not  essential  to  such  gatherings,  or  to 
Buch  pleasures.     You  must  indeed  have  the  eating,  and  the 
drinking  too,  and  it  may  he  easily  had  of  such  articles  as 
do  not  iavolve  the  evils  of  bad  habits.      I  can  say  this,  that 
even  in  the  crowded  Sunday  steamer  on   the   Elbe,  in  which 
B  most  GuriuuB  assortment  was  collected,  in  which  a  shower 
drove  great  numbers  down  to  a  very  small  cabin, —  and  in 
which   waa  drinking,   eating,  and   music,   yes,  music  too,   I 
I  Mw  no  drunkenness,  or  any  approach  to    it.     Men    and 
I  'VOmen  were  not  on  a  drinking  spree    or  bout,  but  on  a 
I  ^plauure  excursion,  to   which  music,  smoking,  eating  and 
I  drinking  largely  jjcrtained,  not  as  accidents,  but  as  necessary 
I  KGOtimpanimonts.     And  yet  there  wa.i  no  excess,  and  though 
I  then  were  joko  and  laugh,  there  wu  no  riot,  no  indecorum. 
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You  Ray  this  was  not  the  best  wav  in  Hhich  to  pMB  tha 
Sabb&th.  This  is  a  C'alholic  country,  a«  bavo  bvcn  oearly 
all  ill  which  1  hnvc  Bojoumccl  lately.  tin<l  it  is  a  part  of  the 
custom,  if  not  faith,  of  that  church,  to  regard  the  Sabbath  U 
a  (lay  of  rest  from  all  toil,  and  as  a  day  for  emuiioinenL. 
recreation,  —  a  holiday,  which  if  made  holy  by  passing  a  part 
of  it  in  church,  in  the  confession  of  sin,  and  in  worship,  ia 
not  necessarily  made  unholy  by  passing  the  rest  of  it  in 
social  gatherings,  and  in  such  plpasurea  as  the  popular 
culture  or  habit  may  give  rise  to.  Few  questions  in  moiala 
or  religion  have  been  more  disciused  or  more  variously 
dotennincd,  than  such  as  arc  involved  in  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  best  use  of  man's  variotts  and  antagonistic 
nature.  The  physical,  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and  the 
religious. —  for  some  philosophers  tcU  us  that  piety,  worship, 
spiritual  culture,  have  their  being  and  exercise  in  a  religious 
element  or  faculty  in  the  constitution  of  man, —  these  four 
cardinal  elements  all  deserve  and  demand  the  most  perfect 
development.  He  who  so  uses  one  or  more  as  to  overlay 
by  such  use,  —  to  bury  up.  make  useless  the  rest,  has  failed 
in  his  apprehension  of  his  own  nature,  —  knows  not  "  what 
manner  of  man  he  is."  and  will  certainly  make  a  failure  of 
the  great  experiment  of  human  life.  In  the  cultivation  of 
the  whole  man,  is  the  harmony  of  a  perfect  instrument  in 
perfect  tunc.  Its  language  is  ever  true  music.  Happiness, 
contentment,  ore  its  accompaniments,  for  they  arc  its  sure 
products.  The  balance  is  preserved,  and  life  flows  on  in 
successive  felicitiea ;  and  its  sorrows,  if  such  come,  may 
have  the  sane tiR cation  of  a  good,  a  divine  temper,  and  come 
to  be  blessings  as  sure  as  arc  the  nearest  pleasures. 

In  Ocrmany  pleasure  thus  walks  side  by  side  with  laboui. 
The  cultivation  of  taste  does  not  conflict  at  all  with  the 
labour  which  brings  with  it  physical  development,  The 
popular  religion  is  reverenced,  for  in  the  Cathedral,  and  in 
all  which  enters  into  its  idea,  is  such  ministry  to  the  si-nsee 
W  may  reach  to  the  heart,     I  have  been  in  ihcso  Cathe- 
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drals.  generally  on  secular  days.  I  have  found  in  them  the 
poor,  the  infirm,  the  aged,  on  their  kneen,  at  the  celebration 
of  tho  mass,  and  at  all  hours,  —  nay.  more,  I  have  seen 
little  children  at  the  cradle  of  tho  infant  Jesua,  with 
hands  on  their  breasts,  looking  at  the  emblem  of  the  mys- 
tery reposing  there.  Their  mothers  were  there  on  their 
knoes  pressing  the  stone,  and  uttering  in  low  tones  ibeir 
prayers.  Thus  was  the  earliest  lesson  of  those  poor,  proba- 
bly very  ignoi-ant  women  to  their  children,  a  service  of  wor- 
ehip  with  which  "  little  childrea  "  were  anointed,  as  if  there 
were  really  to  them  a  truth  in  that  great  saying,  "  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

So  much  for  the  German  popular  life,  as  I  have  seen  it, 
•ad  for  the  national  religion.  Say  what  you  may  conceriting 
either  or  hoth,  you  must  certainly  conclude  that  the  people 
liave  discovered  what  contributes  moat  to  tbeir  pleasures,  and 
that  they  are  foitliful  to  their  knowledge.  Tho  time  will 
probably  come,  when  at  home  we  shall  leani,  that  bfo  is 
better  than  everloating  labour,  and  that  pleasure  is  sure,  and 
only  sure,  when  it  forma  a  part,  a  must  important  part, 
towards  the  enjoyment  and  development  of  man's  whole 
Bature,  —  his  overy-day  life. 

'  The  traveller's  attention  is  called  to  the  varions  condi- 
tions of  the  people  among  whom  he  may  be  thrown.  The 
Jtighest  classes  are  the  creations  and  conservators  of  conven- 
^oos,  and  as  these  arc  catching,  not  much  variety  is  ob- 
served in  these  orders  of  ditfercnt  countries.  Admittance  is 
sot  easy  to  such,  and  so  wholly  artificial  is  the  whole  life, 
^that  a  "  brick  "  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  "  house." 
Wc  have  seen  something  of  the  life  of  the  great  mass  of 
many  people,  and  now  a  moment  for  the  poor,  "  whom  ye 
■Iways  have  with  you."  In  England,  beggary  is  an  open, 
out-door  business,  and  in  very  numerous  hands.  On  the 
continent.  I  have  scarcely  seen  it  at  all  in  cities,  and  in 
the  country,  it  is  roost  seen  in  the  Austiian  Tyrol.  One 
or  two  paupers  only  attracted  attention  in  Hamburg,  for 


I  little  rudeness  in  the  domBiiib 
u  Tact  there  was  nn  rudenees,  but 
i  hardly  thought  it  possible  there 
II.     It  was  au  emperor  who  one 


inBtanee ;  bat  there  nas  s 

ol"  ibe  poor  seen  there,  — 

Buch  gentleness,  —  that  jt 

was  any  poverty  there  at  i 

day  decreed  there  ahould  be  no  poverty  abroad  in  his  great 

capital,  and  street  beggary  disappeared  aa  by  ma^c.     Now 

it  may  be  that  there  are  no  beggars  in  Hamburg,  becausa 

the  good   burgomasterB  have  decreed   it  out  of  the  Btreela, 

However  this  may  be,  I  certainly  saw  but  few  evidences  of 

that  poverty  which  we  have  at  home,  and  which  we  seo  in 

such  variety  of  expression  in  the  streets  of  sonie  ciUoa  in 

The  dress  of  people  is  attractive.  It  is  quite  diatinctive 
in  Europe,  each  place  having  its  own  costumes,  or  each  some 
single  article  which  is  their  own.  In  America,  shoes  are 
made  of  leather.  Here,  in  some  places,  they  are  made  of 
wood.  Head  gear  is  often  peculiar,  —  that  of  domestics 
and  that  of  their  employers.  The  little  white  cap  upon 
nicely  combed  hair  is  very  becoming,  and  very  common 
in  Germany  among  domestic  girls,  —  sernantt  here  so  called. 
Their  bounets  and  hats  have  all  forms.  I  should  think 
there  was  much  less  tyranuy  of  custom  or  fashion  in  theaa 
matters  than  with  us.  Between  the  cap  and  the  shoe,  the 
head  aad  the  foot,  dress  has  a  very  wide  margin,  and  in- 
dulges its  privUegCB  in  every  possible  way.  Still  every 
people  has  its  style,  its  expression  of  taste,  and  it  is  in 
this  wo  find  the  true  causes  of  those  varieties  in  costnma 
which  give  character  to  peoples. 

Beklin.  —  Left  Hamburg  yesterday  at  half  past  seven, 
and  reached  this  capital  of  n  great  kingdom  between  three 
and  four,  P.  M.  I  say  great,  not  because  of  its  population, 
for  this  is  not  very  great.  I  say  so  because  of  its  history, 
and  its  present  position  among  nations.  This  morning  is  very 
beautiful.  The  birds  arc  with  mc  still ;  and  if  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe  have  passed  ray  hotel  windows  often  of  Lata, 
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c  state  suffices  for  all 
The  Zol- 


V  to  ascertain  i: 


X  eaa  welcome  the  Spree  now,  which  is  a  clearer  stream 
tiifta  ei^er  of  the  others,  and  passes  by  me  with  a  gentle 
nurmar  in  its  way.  The  drive  yesterday  was  of  little 
interest.  We  paused  Hamburg  into  Mecklenburg,  and 
thence  into  Prussia.  Here  luggage  is  eiamined,  and  mine 
igain,  because,  though  I  had  already  been  in  Prussia,  and 
had  passport  and  trunks  e^iamined,  I  had  since  been  in 
Other  kingdoms  or  slates,  and  a  new  inspection  was  required 
when  I  entered  Prussia  again.     A  union  in  regard  to  duties 

been  made  by  several  states  in  the  north  of  Europe,  — 

Zohrrcin.     An  examination  i 

others  which  belong  to  the  n 
veiein  does  not  embrace  all,  as  Pr 
In  these,  inspection  is  required  \ 
■ny  contraband  articles,  or  any  paying  duty,  are  in  the  lug- 
gage- The  former  are  seized  ;  on  the  others,  the  duties  are 
demanded.  I  was  detained  but  a  short  time,  however,  for 
mj'  courier  has  travelled  so  long,  that  he  is  fully  aufait  to 
all  diese  matters.  It  is  truly  quite  pleasant  to  have  in  your 
service,  or  in  yourself,  true,  exact  knowledge.  How  smooth 
do  the  rough  places  become,  and  how  clear  the  obscure. 
iy  watch  was  put  dreadfully  o«it  of  time  by  the  great  dif- 
oe  in  longitude  between  America  and  England,  more 
four  hours.  I  let  it  go  the  old  time  ;  and  now  for  the 
ate  ot  it,  poor  thing,  it  cannot  catch  up  with  the  changed 
hoars.  I  put  forward  the  hands  conslautty,  but  it  wont 
io.  it  ia  truly,  without  a  figure  of  speech,  "  no  go." 

My  fellow-travellers  were  two  Germans.  Sometimes  we 
had  live  smokers  at  once  in  a  carriage  of  eight.  They  were 
pleasant  young  men,  and  would  have  talked  with  me  with 
plfluure  could  we  have  understood  each  other.  The  courier 
did  well  with  them.  The  road  was  through  a  sandy  region, 
and  the  least  interesting  and  least  cultivated  of  any  I  have 
met  with.  At  times,  a  tine  green  spot,  splendid  forest  trees. 
■The  birches,  poplars,  and  wUlows  are  less  frequent.  The 
aand  would  not  give  them  footing,  and  wretched,  tall,  and 

it  gaunt  pine  trees  have  replaced  them. 


ChiJdrc 


at  work,  nanl  ia 
a,  gii\e  oftcncr,  (as 
among  the  workers  in  the  fields.  In  the 
□rk  is  abaniloncd,  &nd  the  women  weie 
a,  if  any  were,  clac  stretched  at  len);th, 
tho  sand,  in  tho  whole  power  of  tba 
better  oif   than   the   poor 
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All  along  tho  road  the 
their  lot.  Where  are  the  ; 
ofloner  than  boys,  a 
height  of  the  heat, 
icen  lying  under  troci 
with  iheir  facca  in  t 
burning  sun.  Tlioy 
makers,  for  tliey  miKht  rest,  —  yes,  cover  ihcir  eyes  from 
the  but  light,  and  wait  for  a  cooler  hour  in  which  to  look 
np  again.  The  farm  houses  loukcd  better  than  any  1  have 
•ocn.  Better  glazed,  better  offices,  trees,  6lc.,  around  them. 
The  vegetable  gardens  particularly  attracted  attention. 
They  were  exceedingly  neat,  and  the  growth*  were  luxu- 
riant. Flower  beds  abounded,  and  in  short  everything 
Bcemed  to  bo  done  which  might  contribute  to  comfort  or  to 
luxury-  I  saw  very  few  people  about  the  houses,  —  almost 
none,  —  no  children,  nor  other  living,  moving  thing,  I 
seriously  do  nut  believe  that  cats  have  been  brought  to  Qer- 
raauy ;  certainly  1  have  tiot  seen  one.  A  remarkable  still- 
nesa  was  everywhere.  Tho  houses  are  queerly  built. 
Bricka  are  scarce,  and  stones  none.  So  they  make  tUeir 
walla  only  one  brick  thick,  and,  to  prevent  the  wall  coming 
(luwii,  they  build  in,  so  to  speak,  narrow  timber  or  planks 
in  various  directions,  parallel,  and  at  angles  from  each 
other,  t»'o  or  three  feet  apart.  These  being  connected 
together,  and  held  in  their  places  by  tho  bricks,  tho  wall  is 
kept  from  tumbling,  nay,  a  strong  wuU  is  made.  So  much 
fur  architecture.  Uo  not  weary  of  my  dulnoss,  for  I  do  not 
require  you  to  rood.  I  should  (greatly  like  to  go  into  one 
of  those  houses,  and  into  the  mud'walle<l  and  thutched  cot- 
tagea.  But  tho  inexorable  train,  —  the  convoy,  aa  they 
call  it,  the  carriages,  —  will  not  tct  me.  and  making  enough 
Oermnu  milca  a  day  to  equal  about  two  hundred  English 
ones,  leaves  very  tittle  time  fur  romancbg,  and  tho  cottage 
aileuce  is  out  brnken  by  me. 

"The  house  I  live  in,"  the  Hotol  de  Ruasie,  is  of  excellent 
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Kppoiatmcnts  in  all  that  pertains  to  bouse  demtrnda.  Tha 
aervice  ia  ai  good  as  need  be ;  more  tban  is  in  use,  and  ao 
tometimes  in  or  out  of  the  way.  Mj-  room  ia  on  the  first 
floor,  tho  second  wilb  }'ou ;  the  paper,  ceilings,  wtdta, 
.■plendid ;  all  toilet  demands  fully  answered ;  bureaus, 
;dHurB,  couch  and  sofa,  perfect ;  tho  floor  pannclled  djamond- 
of  oak,  with  innsible  junctures,  and  so  waxed  and 
'poUsbed,  that  it  must  be  woe  to  him,  who  takelh  not  heed 
to  luB  steps.  I  suppose  tay  French  bools  understood  these 
floor*.  Tor  1  got  along  pretty  well.  There  hangs  a  portrait, 
quite  wait  painted,  of  Nicholas,  the  Czar  of  all  the  Rusaias. 
He  must  be  a  very  handsome  man,  with  much  force  of  ex- 
pression. He  is  younger  tban  I  had  supposed,  of  very  fine 
form.  The  frame  is  surmounted  by  tbe  armorial  beHxings 
of  Russia,  tbe  double-beaded  eagle,  which  ivith  its  spread 
wings  stands  as  the  protecting  power  of  a  great  State.  I 
should  not  forget,  in  describing  my  quarters,  that  my  pol- 
ished floor  has.  I  suppose,  out  of  compliment  to  its  present 
occupier,  a  bit  of  boeking  all  round,  which  makes  tbe  foot- 
ing not  only  safe,  but  comfortable.  My  first  break r33t 
amused  mo.  My  cofiee  bolder  was  a  small  nice  cream  pot, 
which  held  just  one  cup  and  a  half  of  liquid.  I,  not  think- 
ing of  such  an  outfit  in  such  a  palace,  supposed  that  tho 
poor  thing,  it  being  rather  hot,  contained  hot  milk,  and 
went  on  reading  Ualignani.  expecting  the  coffee  pci.  At 
length  getting  curious.  I  looked  into  tbe  mysterious  little 
specimen  of  china,  and  lo  and  behold,  it  was  my  breakfast ! 
Tbe  cream  vessel  held  about  two  table  spoonfuls  of  milk, 
with  a  little  melted  butter  floating  upon  it. —  Oermanioe, 
ervom.  Two  small  very  bard  rolls,  and  a  fat,  not  pot,  of 
butter,  just  the  size  of  a  new  cent,  viz.,  one  not  worn  quite 
thin,  completed  the  Berlin  breakfast.     Now  when  you  see 

Mr.  .  brother  of  precious ,  and  whom,  viz.,  I  am 

dotemiined  not  to  forjiet ;    when  you  see  friend  .  ask 

him  what  he  thinks  of  a  Prussinn  breakfast,  of  "  our  own 
tiaus."  I  think  I  have  met  with  untravelled  gentlemen, 
U" 


iBcaJ.      I    Ibrgct  two  egg*,  ami  they  were  too  uamU  I 
mcmarj.    Tlwy  vera  Uid  Mprfwiy  for  lite  Ualel  d 
md  more  npecwllj  for  mj  bnakfMt. 

Bkblik.  —  Penelope  naemt  the  bemv;  work. 
WH  a  tiina  of  biuineM.  I  called  on  Ur,  Barnud,  and  Mr. 
Spuka'*  Utter  •ccorod  bin  kindest  at  tent  ions.  I  ncxtcaUrd 
on  Mr.  Fay,  tha  8ocietary  of  Lcgatioii.  Mr.  P.  wu  out, 
bnt  Mr*.  F.  wsa  at  home,  and  1  found  bcr  a  moat  agreeable 
lady.  Thence  I  <r«nt  to  Schneider' a.  bookaell«r,  and  there 
Hw  the  Ocrnun  tTan*lation  of  your  uncle,  Rcr,  Dr.  Chan- 
ninft's  works.  Ten  Tolumcii  are  out,  and  tive  more  an 
coining.  It  It  an  excocOingly  cheap  edition,  the  fifteen 
volumi-a  coiting  but  firteon  »billiugB.  Had  it  been  complete, 
I  would  have  purchaned  it.  Went  to  the  old  picture  gal- 
lory,  and  ataid  a*  long  a«  my  Umc  leg  would  let  me.  Thoro 
wa*  Titian's  Fruit  Oirl,  ao  called,  which  no  money  can  buy. 

An  ioe  cream  ihop  next  brought  mo  up.  and  th«  eream  wu 
KDod.  That  i>,  it  was  not  a  cream  at  all.  but  a  very  nire 
fruit  ioo,  which  abroml  many  ifc  creams  ore.  Next  1  went 
to  tb»  banker's  and  Rot  aomc  money,  and  sent  ray  letter  to 

you  and  friend  A ,  nod  thi»  brought  throe  o'clock  and 

dinner.  This  laat  wa«,  as  (iHua),  a  long  affair,  for  a  very 
luug  fartf  bad  to  be  devoured  before  the  meal  was  done. 
It  wan  tho  old  thing  again,  porhaps  twenty  dishes,  and  of  most 
amall  aniounta  each.  Larger  would  be  absurd.  You  take 
about  two  mouthfuls  of  each,  and  by  the  time  tbo  two, 
three,  or  four  variotioB  have  circulated,  you  are  ready  for 
two  moutlifulls  more.  This  makes  a  dinner  a  wonderful 
affair.  Human  wit  it  truly  exercised,  and  strange  crentiuna 
come  forth.  Two  dishes  stirred  me.  We  bad  tho Jinl  peat. 
So  youthful  wore  they,  that  they  promised  absolute  swoet- 
ueai.  But  tlie  prupbecy  was  not  fulfiilod.  The  cook  bad 
atewod  the  pean  with  young  euirols,  a  most  hateful  marriage, 
and  wretched  oaaugh  was   tko   product.     Something   waa 
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plirought  to  me.  I  asked  what?  Icecream,  vtea  the  answer. 
WEiit  it  was  a  tearni  ice  cream.  This  was  a  blunder,  which 
it  always  worse  than  a  crime,  and  which  destroying  itself, 
left  me  no  alternalivc  but  to  drop  the  spoon  and  to  retire. 
Went  to  my  den,  and  after  a  time,  strolled  out  with  C'harlos. 
Very  warm.  Strayed  a^in  into  the  ice  cream  house.  As 
ve  passed  along,  said  C,  the  ntoriiing  cream  vom  sixpence, 
this  evening  it  is  twelveponce.  But  I  told  him  we  would 
not  complain,  for  the  ice,  unlike  the  dinner  one,  was  cold. 
Bought  a,  cane,  A  Catholic  cbuich  door  wag  open,  and  I 
proposed  to  enter.  Directly  opposite  was  the  opera  house, 
and  thither  fashion  was  speeding.  The  poor  were  on  the 
way  to  the  church.  It  is  a  large  circular  building.  It  was 
well  filled.  The  organ  was  giand.  and  the  chanting  in 
haroiony.  After  the  chanting,  the  service  of  the  ollar  pro- 
ceeded. It  ^^'as  evening  mass.  The  host  u'os  elevated. 
And  as  the  mystery  was  next  presented  to  the  people  in  the 
p  cloud  of  incca.ic,  and  the  bell  rang,  the  whole  congregation 
I  their  knees,  save  only  one,  a  tall  young  soldier, 
nrho  stood  next  to  me.  The  Lost  was  turned,  a  bell  was 
The  young  man  with  his  arm  folded,  stood  firm. 
!  host  was  turned  to  one  side  ;  another  bell.  Ho  re- 
.  erect.  Again  it  was  turned,  and  tiow  directly 
towards  the  young  soldier.  The  third  bell.  He  yielded. 
Hie  cap  fell  to  the  floor,  and  his  knees  upon  it  with  an 
mphosis  which  startled  me.  It  seemed  as  if  he  hod  said 
irith  Coriolanus,  when  bis  mother  kneels  to  him  : 
"  Sink,  m;  knee,  i'  the  enrlh  ; 
Of  ihy  docp  duly  more  iiuprvesiun  shaw, 
Tliiui  Uuiluf  coiumou  nana." 


The  service  was  over,  the  doors 
people  left  the  house  of  God. 
One   morning  my  attention 
ing  of  a  dog  in  the  street, 
iv  a  very  large  dog  hamess«d  to  a  low  carriagi 
rtieeb ;  on  it  was  a  water  cask  Just  filled  at  the  Sj 


e  slowly  opened,  and  the 


19  attracted  by  the   loud 
id  going  to  the  window. 


vhicfa  thst  granil  uutiwl  wu  not  onlj  dragging;,  but  sbM- 
latfl;  running  along  with,  lo  tliU  hia  m*»tet  must  run  ta 
keep  lip  witU  liiin.  Ttulj  tliose  Uennana  are  a  wonderfal 
people.  I  Hy  KKB^a.  lliat  Abrond,  one  does,  at  least  I  do, 
ike  to  ICC  tho  people  of  the  place,  and  their  wayi. 
I  liod  in  the  ovoning  a  very  plca«ant  visit  at  the  Minuter'*, 
lb.  Uoriiaril  Uvea  ui  No.  72  in  the  Linden.  He  occupies  s 
fiU,  or  a  atory,  and  in  very  nice  stylo  doci  bo  live.  I  sup* 
hia  oflicR,  in  aumc  acnse,  is  a  sinecure,  as  he  [lasacd  his 
lat  winter  in  Italy.  So  at  least,  I  naa  told.  Now  bow  do 
you  auppoao  1  loomed  thia?  It  came  to  mo  in  my  walk 
It  was  thus.  I  drove  to  No.  75.  u  it  looked  liks 
-»in.  But  a«  1  camo  into  the  hall  from  the  parlour  on  my 
nturii,  1  Itiund  the  courier  I  reached  the  otrcct,  and  my 
.-wrriage  waa  nitt  in  Bi){ht.  1  asked  the  reason.  He  said,  aa 
the  evening  woa  now  Hne,  he  thought  I  mif^ht  prefer  to  walk, 
Uid  in  my  walk  bo  iiaid,  that  the  Mtniatcr  passed  his  last 
winter  in  lUly,  fur  hia  maid  had  told  bim  so,  and  farther, 
llutl  Mr,  B.  wuiild  return  to  America  in  the  autumn.  He 
bad  learned  more  uf  miniaterial  arrangcmcmts  than  I  had. 
[  tay  kara  with  the  greatest  picaaure.  and  moat  entire 
fionildiinr.u,  that  whoever  may  aupcraedo  the  present  ineum-  , 
Vnt,  will  liavo  tu  bo  a  goud  dval  of  a  man  to  make  good 
Ui  place.  1  fuel  greatly  indebted  tu  tbu  Minister,  and  am 
it  happy  to  acknowledge  my  ohligntion. 
Tbera  was  littlo  night  in  llorlin  laot  night.  The  twi- 
Ught  was  porfoct.  1  waiched  it  at  my  open  window,  tilt 
iter  twelve,  and  roae  from  my  bed  to  see  :t  longer.  It 
an  oxiiuUito  brigbtnnss.  or  rather  ligbtness.  It 
attended  long  in  the  hori/.on,  nnd  mnrkcd  the  passage  of 
mbmorgoil  aun  in  ita  pai-nllol  line  or  course  along  the 
^riaon.  I  wa*  cuniitantly  looking  for  the  sun  to  start  iuto 
ilw,  ao  tiear  iBomed  it  to  the  huri;>on.  But  it  travelled 
tog  with  a  varying,  and  rather  increasing  light,  and  very 
tohnbljr  hms  not  very  long  af\er  1  fell  oaleop.  I  was  asleep 
I  About  one,  and  true  to  tlioir  inatincte,  my  eyes  opened  to 
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the  long  daj  before  four,  and  1  was  at  once  up  to  toilet 
and  to  pen.  I  am  surpriBed  that  I  need  so  little  sleep.  I 
was  never  one  of  the  seven.  But  now  I  sleep  leas  than  ever. 
And  jct,  OS  I  wrote  you  yesteriiaj.  I  was  never  in  better 
beallh.  Id  Russia  I  fear  I  shall  scarcely  sleep  at  all.  At 
the  Miniater's  1  met  with  Mr.  Brown,  a  son  of  the  Chief 
Entpneer  of  the  Russian  Raihvar.  and  wai;  huppy  to  learn 
that  he  will  k'avo  Stettin  with  me  in  the  steamer  on  Satur- 
day for  St.  Petersburg.  Mrs.  Foy  had  told  me  how  very 
pleasant  he  was,  and  my  evcnirg'a  talk  with  him  of  a  few 
ininutes,  satisfied  mc  that  the  description  was  fully  borne 
out  by  Mr.  B.  himself.  (Another  water  ca<k  is  filled,  and 
that  howling  dog  is  running  away  with  it  '.') 

I  have  said  nothing  of  Berlin  as  a  place.  It  is  large, 
covering  much  space,  and  holding  many  people,  some  hun- 
dred thousands,  1  am  told.  It  is  full  of  things  ;  such  as 
palaces,  galleries,  monuments,  public  buildings  in  fullest 
numbers ;  barracks  as  numerous  as  other  buildings,  squares, 
ahtubberios,  flowers,  forests  of  roses,  on  the  very  sides  of 
Gtrectfl,  brushed  by  your  clothes,  but  always  safe,  apparently 
never  touched,  filling  the  air  with  the  richest  odours.  Mig- 
nionette  and  heliitropc  are  abundant,  each  delighting  smell 
and  sight.  These  things  are  very  pleasant.  They  are  for 
■11,  The  little  child  I  saw  last  evening  aa  I  was  going  to 
the  church,  would  sometimes  touch  a  leaf  or  flower,  but  he 
broke  nothing  olT,  hurt  nothing.  All  sorts  of  objects  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  common  eye,  anil  must  do  good.  It 
is  an  expression  of  refinement  to  leave  the  beautiful,  the  rare, 
and  the  near,  unspoiled,  so  that  thousands  beside  our  self 
may  have  the  pleasure.  You  say  the  reverence  comes  of 
fear.  Very  well.  I  sow  no  agent  of  power  to  preserve 
roses,  BO  near  as  to  much  fear  him;  but  I  still  did  not 
touch  what  in  the  damp  night  n'ill  surely  die.  Why  is  it, 
that  we  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  blood  love  to  rum,  rather  than 
take  pleasure  in  things  ?  The  roughest  mountaineer  who 
up  to  Rome  at  tiie  great  festivals  of  that  gorgeous 


I  llimi«1i  Um  VatiMB,  md  b  wtMti 
^WMilr  mhI  of  pawn  tlwre.  lie  m 
•i  M  If  try  aBotlMr  tcnM  to  ((»t  mon  knowlcdg*.' 
I  Minomtfnr  a  forcifin  letturor  In  Amerira.  who  «w  ahoat  to 
Mnil  riHin'l  to  lila  rlaaa  anme  object*  of  Rrmt  iotcicat,  bnt 
var)'  c-aall)'  lirohan.  Iln  aaitl  ho  ha^l  bnaril  that  Americana 
Iift4  liaan  itMrarWritiiHl  liy  a  travollcr  aa  alway*  wry  curioua 
to  learn  tlia  tirmglh  nf  things.  He  would  aatiire  ur  that 
Itia  •pnpimnti*  WHTK  vnty  ilelicata,  very  uaaily  broken,  and 
hiipnil  ami  trimtod  iliat  wn  would  not  try  thuit  Ktren|;th ! 

Thar*  «r«  ollii-r  tliinit*  in  Ucrlin,  which  go  aa  far  to  fill 
It  ii[i,  aa  iliioa  anythiiiK  oUo.  —  1  mpan  Huldiera.  I  bare  seen 
niiUiliiii  llkfl  llin  niimbora  of  tho*«.  You  underHtunil  what 
tlia  barracka  mvan,  whan  ytni  *uo  thn  aoliliory.  While  I  ant 
At  llila  moinoiit  writinft.  a  larfci  number  of  aiilclicirfl  ar* 
IMailiiR  tlia  liulal.  Thoir  uiiifunn,  btuo  contH  trimmsd  with 
rail,  tUt'ti  wliltit  |Mtiitnlouna,  thoir  tall  rapa  with  down  bang- 
Inil  wlitlH  iiliiMi'i,  thulr  abort,  ntuiit,  aido  arma,  all  tetl  of 
tlla«l|illiii<,  for  dvntytliinK  ix  in  moat  perfect  ordor,  and  telltr 
ynii  liuw  ||ri-Nt  liaa  hoeii  liio  earn.  Thia  lorga  body  in  pU- 
toiitii  t>r  als  or  niithl,  inakp  but  ono  aound  m  tbeir  atout 
lialUd  aliuoa  alrika  the  {invfmont  in  thuir  exactly  ootcmpora- 
iiaoui  Ivain)),  t  fallowed  tlu-in  nllh  niy  uyo  •ome  littl» 
(llaUuco,  till  thtNV  wUcclrd  to  [>aa»  the  bridge  which  croasw- 
Uta  H|)rt)».  (luartl  la  mounlcd  at  every  puint  at  which  any- 
tUnii  halu&it*.  howvtcr  roniutrly.  to  the  State.  The  oI4 
IStlw*,  nhith  at  |>n<apnl  i*  nol  inhabilMl,  the  king  being  at 
hnaUu  with  th«  I'aar,  attd  who,  wheo  at  home,  paaaea  hia 
BUMwata  at  Ihv  Sana  Kouci  ill  Tottadaiu.  haa  ita  appointwt-' 
IpiMhI.  All  thia  haa  douhtlcaa  an  a^ioncy  in  producuag  tlw 
HtMl  t|<itvl  and  tinlitr  noticed  hora.  1  ««•  no  pottM  wfA 
wniAuiM  aMit  Itaititr,  aud  yvl  1  Kaa  iHF««r  in  a  nam  wderiy, 
kaaa  MiUay  iMt.v  I'hvtv  ia  tcry  liuU  aiir,  bwatb^  tnmd. 
llmw  awMM  iM  W  orty  UuW  tHiauuas  IfiaaaWwd  ban.  Tha 
muilM  a*y«  iIm  tkb  Wva  Uft  tka  dty  far  tka  canalry. — 
imm  ttkm  iMr  wiaifafaa  wiA  Ikia,  awl  tin  aueny 


1 
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kppMRmce  beie  is  not  at  all  what  it  is  in  the  fashionable 
■essDn.  In  the  street  before  tlie  hotel  is  an  esquisiie  flute, 
filling  ita  neighbourbood  with  its  music.  You  would  rejoice 
to  hear  at  a  safe  distance  so  much  sweetness  and  so  much 
power.  The  player  is  doing  all  he  can  for  a  groschen,  and 
1  hope  he  will  succeed.  As  he  comes  every  morning,  it  is 
I  highly  probable  he  gets  the  money.  Berlin  looks  very  old. 
'  The  houses  arc  not  often  pointed,  I  should  think.  The 
composition  iu  places  is  broken,  discoloured.  &nd  a  general, 
dark,  dingy  colour  prevails,  as  from  smoke,  dust,  &c.  1 
Ulude  to  the  part  of  the  city  in  which  I  live.  Across  the 
stieet  and  narrow  river  Spree,  is  the  Palace  of  the  present 
king.  In  direct  rear  of  this,  is  a  row  of  houses  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  reaching  to  the  river ;  so  that  a.  door  from  the 
lowest  story  opens  upon  a  fout-sidcd  brcad-trotigb  shaped 
beat,  and  a  woman  has  just  finishod  rinsing  her  morning 
waab  over  tbe  side  of  the  flat-boat.  Thus  do  the  Palace 
■ad  the  pauperum  tahernas  run  side  by  side,  as  was  theii 
wont  when  time  was  earlier. 

June  lOM,  —  Before  1  had  finished  breakfast,  some  friends 

called  to  invite  me  to  visit  the  Palace,  Sic. ;  in  other  wtitdj, 

1  to  see  sights.     I  have  a  cool  abhorrence  of  all  this  buaineei, 

[  First.  I  bate  it  from  principle  ;  secondly,  from  fact.     I  bold 

curiosity  to  be  a  very  wretched  interpolation  into  this  nature 

rs,  and  I  am  somewhat  lazy  witbal  just  now,  and  a 

little  lame.     Hut  there  was  kindness  in  being  included  in 

nich  an  effort.     I  left  my  breakfast  not  half  eaten,  and 

1  luiew  the  table  d'hote  hour  too  well  to  be  doubtful  as  to 

I  tba  possible  and  probable  eta.tc  of  the  inner  man  which  my 

nshness  would  involve. 

A  few  days  ago,  being  in  I^ndon,  mj  wanderings  took 
me  very  near  to  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Boot,  of  Boston, 
but  long  an  inhabitont  of  London,  had  advised  mc  by  all 
means  to  visit  tbe  Museum.  1  cannot  let  this  mention  of 
this  gentleman  luss  without  an  acknowledgment  for  the 
muiy  moat  pleasant  visits  at  his  house  in  upper  Oower 


Street.  A  lady  with  whom  I  was  driving,  begged  mc  to  go 
I  SCO  the  Nineveh  srulptiircs.  So  I  pulled  the  cher.k 
•tring,  and  told  the  coachman  to  go  to  the  Muacum.  I  had 
been  tharo  before,  1  had  wandered  about  in  the  vast  library, 
unang  manuscripts  of  lh(!  deepest  interest,  among  specimens 
of  art,  rare,  and  of  the  highest  value.  I  had  seen  the  Townley 
marbles,  nnd  thanked  him  who  with  entire  forgetrulnesa  of 
early  wrong,  had  placed  these  treasures  there.  1  had  much 
in  my  mind  of  that  long  ago  visit,  and  was  not  unwilUng 
to  renew,  not  the  ••  unuttorablo  grief."  but  a  real  pleasure. 
A  lady  was  with  mo,  and  she  wished  much  to  sue  the  "  ele- 
phant." So  wc  were  in  due  time  set  down,  and  entered  the 
Museum  yard.  It  looked  to  mo  altered  somewhat.  Tha 
rulings  were  gilded  a  little.  The  pavement  and  steps,  woro 
uuswept.  There  was  a  great  crowd  about  the  building.  It 
WM  not  a  holiday.  We  entered  and  looked  around  for 
guidanco.  A  bond  on  a  board  jKiinted,  as  the  writing  said, 
)  the  M'nrrifM.  Dul  exactly  to  what  direction  the  index 
linger  pointed,  wc  could  not  tell.  Another  board,  however, 
had  an  iiucription.  and  we  hastened  to  learn  what  it  said, 
iras  its  word.  The  information 
my  companion,  I  wandered  the 
r  the  ilepx ; "  wc  were  just  on  a 
nilc,  then  a  good  tnugh,  and  on 
I  above  the  door?"  said 
'ia  in  large  letters.  Said  I, 


"  Do  not  touch  the  walls,"  ■ 
was  not  relative.  I  said  to 
directors  had  not  added,  "o) 
flight.     This  provoked  a  sr 

a  wont.     "  What  does  that  i 
my  fair  companion.  Itwas^nn 


8  animals  which  suckle  their  young.**  "Then  do," 
■ud  the  lady,  "  let  us  see  them.'*  The  first  thing  we  encoun- 
tered was  the  hippopotamus,  "  What."  cried  the  lady,  "  is 
this  horrid  thing,  I  am  sure  no  young  would  come  near 
that."  1  told  her  the  name,  adding  that  it  was  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  "  Hippos,  a  rircr.  and  Patamot,  a 
Kant"  according  to  the  questionless  etymologies  of  a  cu«< 
tan  intorpri'tur.  We  visited  the  department,  or  apartments, 
which  ate  filled  with  the  gif;a.Qlic  and  monstrous,  in  every 
9  of  the  word, —  the  collections  from  Ninevrti, — not 
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rononnced    NineraA,  reinembcr, —  and   what   works    are 

They  look  like  sculptured  rocks,  I  had  almoBt  said 

^mountains, —  mass  of  Htone  piled  upon  mass,  reaching  the 

n.ut'nost  limit  in  height  of  the  rooms  of  their  accommodation. 

L  1  have  seen  engravings  of  the  Huhterranean  and  other  old 

temple  architecture  of  India,  and  beg  you  to  read  Str  James 

Mackintosh's  Journal  of  his  visit  to  those  sacred  spots,  — 

and  know  to  what  limitless  extravagance  of  size  the  early 

mind,  in  art,  declared  itself.    But  there  in  the  Museum  I  was 

in  the  presence  of  that   mind,  of  that  art.  and  for  a  time 

breathed  three  thousand  years   ago,  —  and  lor   the  moment 

gave  myself  to  that  ancient  power.     I  confess,  though,  it  was 

^liut  for  a  moment,     What  with  the  mammalia,  the  bugs,  the 

jLbirds,  &c.,  we  in  due  lime  became  so  mirthful  that  we  felt 

ITithat  it  was  due  to  so  much  stilt  life  to  withdraw,  venturing 

before  we  went,  to  ask  of  a  quiet,  aerious  looking  visitor  to 

the  Museum  what  the  people  who  were  sitting  or  standing 

about  everywhere,  occasionally    walking  —  what  all   these 

people  came  there  for?     "To   eat  their  lunches,"  said  he. 

The  truth  was  hero  revealed.     1  hod  inquired  for  library, 

collections  in  art,  science,  &e.,  but  was  totd  these  were  all 

kept  locked  up,  and  admission  to  them  was  utterly  denied, 

unless  by  an  order,  which  it  was  not  convenient  for  me  to 

hunt  for.     We  saw  through  the  matter  at  once,     Nineveh 

and  Egypt  were  clear  humbugs.     The  British  Museum  was 

a  "place  to  lunch."     We  entered  our  clarence  and  drove  to 

Gunter's.     So  much  for  curiosity. 

But  here  we  were  in  Berlin ;  in  the  capital  of  a  Bmall, 
but  at  the  same  time,  a  great  state.  And  here  was  an  invi- 
tation to  visit  the  Palace.  I  choose  to  be  particular,  fur 
Berlin  rejoices  in  palaces.  When  shown  the  building,  its 
outside,  you  think  for  a  moment  that  you  have  lost  your 
way,  and  left  the  palace  behind,  or  that  you  have  not  yet 
teached  it.  You  as  little  think  you  are  before  a  royal  resi- 
dence, as  when  you  look  upon  a  very  long,  brick,  rope-walk 
.looking  pile  in  Fall  Mall,  London,  just  opposite  one  end  of 
12 
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St.  James'  Street,  called  St.  James's  Palace.  We  wott.  1m 
over,  told  that  all  waa  right,  and  that  wc  might  "  go  ahead.'! 
Whence  the  question  ?  We  Raw  before  us  a  monstroua 
building,  only  about  a  hundred  years  old.  but  looking  just 
about  six  thousand,  the  world'n  age,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
reckoning.  It  was  bieak,  mouldy,  broken,  cracked.  First 
brick,  ihon  composition.  They  made  a  poor  copartnership, 
which  was  at  length  dissolved  ;  and  1  can  assure  you  the 
asscta  wcFO  miserublo  enough  ;  are,  for  there  they  were 
displayed  before  us.  We  entered,  and  soon  began  to  ucend 
a  very  broad  slair-cose.  The  ascents  were  two.  one  o& 
each  Hide,  ending  in  a  common  landing.  The  one  we  walk«4 
up  was  after  the  usual  manner  of  stairs.  The  other  was  IbM 
in  brick,  quite  roughly,  and  fluggcstcd  the  idea  that  it  mi^ife 
bai'C  been  used  aa  a  road,  namely :  that  Ibo  company,  if  they 
chose,  might  go  up  stairs  and  make  a  call  on  horeeback.  I 
merely  slate  a.  suggestion  of  a  lady  of  the  party.  We  at 
length  reached  the  entrance  room  of  the  royal  residence. 
Wc  got  here  the  height  of  the  rooms,  and  wc  see  at  B  mo- 
ment, how  vast  this  is.  In  some  ctkses,  it  looks  out  of  pro- 
portion high,  computed  to  other  rooms.  For  instance,  the 
dining-room  is  of  immense  length,  but  quite  narrow,  so 
that  it  must  be  impossible  to  bear  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other.  The  vast  height  in  such  a  rapid  and  long  perspective, 
ntly  more  narrow  than  it  really 
;cted  bo  the  outside  of  the  Palac«( 
:  perfect.  First,  of  the  floore. 
r  kind.  They  are  of  oak.  laid  in 
ze,  and  fitted  to  each  other  by 
They  are  kept  polished 
I   they,  that  it 


serves  to  render  it 

However  seemingly  neglct 
the   order  of   the  inside    i 
These  are  exquisite  in 
squares,  about  a  foot  i 
joints,  which  are  osquisitely  true. 
u  perfectly,  so  unifomdy  covered  t 


•"1 


seem  that  the  whole  dnish  bad  been  done  at  the  same  mc^ 
mont.  1  do  not  know  bow  to  describe  the  effect  of  these 
floors.  In  the  material,  the  finish,  and  the  polish,  they  aie 
absolutely  perfect.  Then  to  leave  that  on  which  ytrn  tn 
bow  gorgeous  is  all  that  which  in  slow  succcssioa  oonmij 
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before  you.  At  the  threshold  of  the  £rst  room,  ytm  ore 
introduced  in  a  comer  to  a  large  number  of  over-shoes,  made 
of  immensely  thick  woollca  something,  and  of  the  greatest 
BoftnesB  and  BmoothnesB,  especially  the  soles.  You  thrust 
your  hoots  into  these,  and  go  not  scraping  along,  for  it  is  to 
prevent  this  mode  of  progression  that  the  guide  emphatically 
commends  you  to  these  most  solemn  gray  moccnains  ;  but 
■liding  in  the  most  approved  manner,  adding  to  the  intense 
polish  by  every  glide  or  plunge  forward.  It  was  a  caution  to 
see  some  of  the  locomotion  of  our  party.  Noiseless  we  went. 
The  walls  ore  hung  with  pictures,  it  seems  to  me,  of  less 
artistic  than  historical  interest.  I  saw  one  which  I  thought 
worthy.  One  vras  worthy  its  palatial  settmg.  It  probubly 
owed  more  of  its  interest  with  me  to  its  moral  than  to  its 
artistic  character.  It  is  a  full  length  of  Louisa,  a  princess 
•f  Mecklenburg,  and  wife  of  the  reigning  Prince  of  Pnissia 
when  Bonaparte  conquered  Prussia,  and  which  Queen,  Bon- 
^•rte,  as  I  was  told,  treated  harshly.  I  think  I  never  saw  a 
more  beautiful,  a  more  noble,  a  more  commanding  person. 
The  painting  you  pronounce  perfect,  which  is  such  a  rcvelatioo 
of  such  a  spirit.  She  stands  in  the  assurance  of  her  nobdity, 
and  that  its  patent  is  from  heaven.  She  has  in  her  perfect 
loveliness,  the  safe  conduct  of  her  ses,  and  of  her  regal  train. 
If  she  stood  before  her  conqueror  as  she  stands  there,  in 
that  patac«  room,  he  must  have  parted  with  his  manhood, 
before  be  could  have  treated  her  with  insult.  I  am  not  here 
tftlking  of  art,  —  of  a  picture,  — of  a  human  work.  I  am 
trying  to  say  wh£it  a  sublime  revelation  of  a  beautiful  and 
noble  truth  did  for  me  in  tliia  far  off  land,  and  appeal  from 
myself,  my  own,  to  the  inspiration  of  him  who  placed  that 
bang  there.  1  oidy  wish  you  could  have  been  at  my  side 
and  have  told  me  how  much  you  loved  that  vision.     Every 
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red,  deeply  moved ;    and  yov 


mid 


uld  reach  such  i 


i  have  felt  "  paid "  for  the   rough   and  lumldc  of  that 
,   of   tliose   experiences,  which   had  placed  you 
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I  do  not  mean  to  annoy  ;ou  with  hand-boolc  tmcinga  of 
a  palace.  No,  I  will  not  even  descant  on  tho  gnrgeoua 
White  littll,  or  BDlooa.  Endleas  splendour  is  before  yon. 
Room  after  room  full,  overflowing  with  gold,  silver,  prec- 
ious stones,  and  with  what  can  be  made  of  them.  They 
are  nrrangod  for  effect,  and  arc  certainly  successful  in  what 
is  attempted  by  them.  Vou  will  understand  the  intrinsic 
value,  as  well  as  that  which  art  hns  done  to  add  to  that. 


when  I  I. 
It 


c  the 


of  somu  of  this  regal  splendour. 
luiatioD  of  royal  gifts  to  the  cotirt 
[Ltions,  kings,  municipalities,  have 
present  makin){  on  occasions  of 
IS.  marringes.  births,  &c.  -  All  oc^ 
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or  crowQ  of  Prussia. 
vied  with  each  other 
royal  accessions  to  thi 
casiuns  have  been  used  to  testify  rei<pcct, 
the  whole  product  is  before  you  in  this 
Such  gifuj  are  kept  with  the  greatest  care  ;  they  are  tba 
property  of  the  state,  and  so  are  transmitted  to  coming  time. 
The  number  and  variety  which  may  have  troubled  you  be- 
fore, or  excited  surprbc.  cease  so  to  affect  you,  the  moment 
we  trace  these  things  tu  their  sources.  Tbey  are  just  in 
their  true  place,  and  came  there  in  the  most  natural,  legiti- 
mate way.  (Let  mo  welcome  the  Jlule  again  as  I  write.  It 
is  of  exquisite  softness,  and  if  1  dared  say  so,  skill.  I  lova 
to  hear  it.) 

We  passed  along  with  mice-like  foot-fall,  if  such  can  be 
called  foot-fall.  We  went  tbe  whole  round  of  the  Palace. 
Somebody  paid  the  guide  a  shilling  for  his  trouble,  and  wo 
parted  to  meet  no  more.  I  had  arranged  with  the  same 
party  to  go  to  Pottsdam.  to  see  Sans  Souci,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  King  ;  but  he  and  Baron  Humboldt  are  both 
absent,  at  Brcslau,  bo  I  have  given  up  that  visit,  and  it  is 
rather  a  relief  than  otherwise,  fur  1  weary  somewhat  of  these 
things.  Grieved  am  I  nut  to  have  seen  Humboldt,  the  man 
of  his  age ;  who  has  given  mind  and  heart  to  matters  of  the 
deepest  interest  and  worth  the  best  success.  He  is  eighty- 
four,  but  Mrs.  Fay  told  me,  is  full  of  life,  of  gayety,  of  Uue 
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ijttrit.  I  ttlmost  wish  I  bad  given  a  week  to  him.  But  I 
bftve  not  a  minute  to  spore,  and  muat  go  this  moment  to 
fiaiah  my  packing  for  Siettia  (the  last  ayllahlc  lung)  for  the 
Baltic  Steamer  for  llussia. 


SxETTix,  4  P.  M.  — Left  Berlin  at  eleven.  I  had  not 
finished  my  report  of  yesterday  when  I  left  the  Palace.  I 
went  with  my  party  to  see  a  private  collection  of  picturcfl. 
It  was  Dueaoldorf,  in  its  fullest  perfection.  There  were  the 
yexy  Wine  Tasters,  of  which  wo  saw  a  copy  or  duplicate  in 
Boston ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  seen  many  old 
acquaintances,  had  I  continued  long  in  the  room.  But  this 
ityla  <k>ea  not  please  me.  The  ptclures  are  civpies,  perfect 
COines,  if  you  will,  of  nature,  Now  nature  never  copies 
itoelf;  most  lamentably  dull  would  it  be,  if  time  only  re- 
produced itself.  It  docs  no  such  thing,  but  in  iufinite  vari- 
ety, with  infinite  modifications,  but  always  traly  does  nature 
come  and  pass  before  us.  A  painter  m  not  a  creator ;  a 
poet,  a  true  artitit,  who  copies  anything.  Nature  is  before 
Ijim,  and  in  presenting  nature  to  us,  he  does  so,  not  as  his 
9jea  saw  it,  but  as  the  mind  has   used  that  which  the  eye 

t^oa  oGGared  him  lor  love,  and  for  study.  Nature  must  bo 
^^eaiiied,  whenever  she  is  to  be  presented  to  me  by  another 
JBtnd.  We  want  eSects,  not  mechanical  ones,  such  as  mere 
colour  presents  or  represents,  but,  if  you  please,  spiritual  ones, 
ancb  OS  have  had  birth  in  the  artist's  mind.  He  will  pre- 
sent these,  or  thoughts,  for  such  they  are,  by  an  infinite 
wisty  of  means  or  colour  ;  but  under  all  sorts  of  combina- 
tions. He  will  clothe  them  in,  or  with  an  atmosphere,  bo 
that  he  will  make  you  feel  that  you  are  seeing  bLs  work  as  you 
do  nature's,  through  a  medium  which  he  has  prorided  for  his 
work.,  just  as  true  as  that  which  nature  has  about  hers.  No 
matter  what  a  painter  does,  he  always  presents  ideas.  Per- 
tpKtive  is  nothing  more  Dor  less  than  the  ideali/lug  of  dis- 
tance under  the  taws  of  optics  ;  for  nature  is  as  true  in  acting 
Uizough  ex  by  us,  as  when  acting  directly,  or  so  to  speak,  by 
12«  . 
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itself.  Objects  approKlmate  ta  each  as  theyrepede  finin  nii, 
until  at  length  the  avenue  or  the  street  Beems  to  end.  Wo 
know  that  it  does  not,  and  we  know  ihc  whole  philosophy  of 
the  phenomenon.  The  painter  is  doing  precisely  the  sarae 
thing,  and  \vc  know  that  hiH  street  no  more  ends  than  doea 
that  which  he  has  idealized.  Now  to  my  mind,  the  Dussel- 
dorf  school  foils  juBt  where  failure  in  sure  whenever  wc  at* 
tempt  to  copy  nature ;  yes  faithfully  to  follow  nature,  or  mther 
copy  it.  I  remember  an  anecdote,  full  of  illustration,  of  this 
obscure  matter.  Mr.  Stuart,  —  Gilbert  Sluart,  our  own  Stu- 
art, and  the  portrait  painter  of  his  time,  and  wbo  will  live  in 
his  works  forever,  —  Stuart  had  HniBhcd  a  )>ortrait  of  a  mili- 
tary man  in  uniform.  A  friend  came  in,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  the  work.  He  went  up  to  the  picture  and  esclairaed, 
■■  Why,  Mr.  S..  you  have  painted  the  epaulettes  with  red 
and  other  colours."  "Stand  here,"  »aid  S. ;  "what  do 
they  look  like  now  ?  "  "  Just  like  gold,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Very  well,"  said  Stuart,  "  be  satisfied  with  my  effects, 
and  never  criticize  the  details  of  my  pencil." 

The  DuBsetdorf  echool  copies,  imitates  nature.  Evvr^ 
thing  stands  out  with  a  wholly  unnatural  clcarneas ;  I  htd 
almost  said,  audacious  occurary.  The  thought  is  lost  In 
the  piunt,  instead  of  the  paint  being  lost  in  the  thought. 
Uold  cannot  be  painted  except  by  yellow.  Stuart's  nature  was 
perfect  with  a  combination  of  red  with  the  yellow.  The 
harmony  in  bis  union  of  the  tivo  was  entire,  and  the  alchemy 
was  complete,  —  the  epaulettes  were  turned  into  gold  1 

The  Dusseldorf  school  wants  atmosphere.  It  want! 
medium.  You  always  have  the  thing  itxelf.  Now  in  pic- 
tures, as  in  other  modes  of  expressing  thought,  the  Bugge«- 
tjon  is  Bometimea  better  than  the  thing.  K  nudity  is  not 
always  the  most  naked  thing  in  the  world.  The  story  b 
sometimes  the  best  told,  which  is  only  half  told.  The 
Dusseldorf  school  always  strikes  twrlpf,  and  has  no  more  to 
say.  You  see  the  brush  and  the  paJette.  You  see  not  tho 
mind,  the  soul  of  the  painter.     You  are  catiafied  with  th« 
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FfitBt  mouthful.  Yoa  have  no  Toom  for  more.  A  second 
|viait  woiJd  bo  moro  than  a  waste  of  titno. 

But  here  am  1,  just  arrived  in  this  old  town  of  Stettin, 
I  Ud  in  the  Hotel  de  Prusaic,  have  done  nothing  cUc,  but 
fith  portfolio  and  write  up  my  journal.  1  am  on  the 
R  flirlhesE  point  of  Prussia,  have  taken  my  passage  for  St. 
IPetcrsbui-g.  and  shall  leave  at  one  to-morrow,  r.  m..  for  that 
Bcity.  1  have  travelled  from  Liverpool  to  Stettin,  and  always 
I  in  the  second  cla.4B  carriages.  And  most  excellent  on  tho 
continent  have  I  found  them. 

Next  for  company.     1  have  always  found  it  very  rcspect- 

^■ble.  The  people  quiet  and  well  behaved.  1  once  got  into 
«  Rinoking  coupe,  but,  as  I  smoked  with  the  rest,  this  to 
tat  was  no  annoyance.  If  you  would  not  be  annoyed  by 
;«ur  onion-eating  neighbours,  after  dinner,  follow  his  exam- 
ple and  eat  them  yourself.  We  are  toid  this  never  fails. 
1  saw  life  in  its  various  phases.     To-day  there  was  a  party 

»  which  a  good  deal  interested  me.  A  family  was  leaving 
borne,  and  a  eon,  who  was  one  of  ihem,  was  to  be  left 
behind.  He  woi  sixteen  or  si 
mother  till  the  conductor  appcs 
door  is  always  left  open  Ijll  near  the  lime  of  starting.  Aa 
sooD  as  he  appeared  the  young  man  kissed  bis  mother  again 
and  again,  —  be  rose  holding  her  hand,  and  now  kissed 
that.  The  door  was  shut,  but  the  train  did  not  move.  He 
stood  at  the  open  window  labouring  to  suppress  bis  tears. 
His  mother  did  not  succeed  with  her  attempts  at  the  same. 
JiMt  as  the  whistle  was  heard,  he  again  took  her  hand, 
kisoed  it  again  and  again,  and  rushed  away.  The  drees  and 
manner  of  the  party  showed  them  to  be  very  respectabla 
people.  It  was  some  time  before  those  who  remained  began 
to  talk.  This  kissing  in  Germany  is  national.  One  day, 
Bnnday  la^t,  1  saw  it  to  pcrfucti«n.  for  men,  young  and  old, 
I  wora  the  kissers,  and  I  saw  the  process  in  two  parties  of 
I  three  each,  one  a  verj-  old  man,  1  never  saw  more  earnest 
They  happened   to  bo  between   friends  who 


;en,  and  sat 
o  shut  the  do 


ivith  his 
r.     The 
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were  expectiiig  to  meet  each  other,  and  was  an  cxpt 

of  apparently  the  sinccrcst  welcome.  So  mucli  fur  ktMiiai;. 
Stettin  is  a  fortified  city,  and  of  course  is  lull  of  soldlars. 
I  have  met  tbem  in  every  place  aince  1  left  the  steamer  ifi 
Liverpool.  In  Prussia  they  arc  more  numerous  than  in  any 
other  nation,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone.  1  wu 
desirous  to  learn  what  was  their  position.  Their  disupUne 
u  OS  strict  as  military  service  can  well  be.  They  serve  » 
number  of  years,  differing  in  different  states.  They  ars 
paid  from  ihrce  half  pennies  to  two  j/eimxes  a  day.  In  vat 
they  are  paid  more.  They  get  their  clothes,  their  arms  and 
shelter,  and  bread  and  water.  But  as  for  meat,  vegetables. 
cigarg,  their  priucipal  food,  and  luxuries,  tb^y  must  pur* 
chase  with  their  pny.  I  am  struck  with  the  youthful 
appearance  of  these  troops,  and  with  the  numbers  who  were 
slightly  formed  and  under-si^ed.  They  seem  very  he<JUi]'> 
and  the  regularity  of  their  esercise  in  daily  drill,  and  othor 
physical  employments,  together  with  the  regularity  of  their 
whole  discipline,  diet,  and  habits,  sufficiently  explained  th«ir 
very  healthful  appearance.  I  learned  that  puuishment  in 
this  service  is  not  flogging,  but  temporary  im prison menti 
and  bread  and  water  for  food.  There  is  onu  thing  to  be 
especially  noted  in  the  Prussian  service,  —  and  1  know  not 
but  it  i)revai!3  elsewhere.  Sir  Francis  Head  gives  a  very 
minute  account  of  what  1  am  to  state,  as  existing  in  tha 
preparatory  discipline  in  France.  I  refer  to  the  subject  of 
education.  In  Prussia,  and  in  Germany  generally,  the  same 
system  prevails.  Education  is  provided  for  every  citizen,— 
nay,  is  compulsory.  For  truancy  the  parent  is  responsible, 
not  the  child  ;  and  i«  ffncd,  or  punished  in  some  other  way 
for  the  child's  delinquency.  The  young  must  attend  the 
gymnasium,  I  think  it  very  likely  to  be  the  case,  that 
intellectual  habits  and  exercises  may  do  much  to  produce 
the  healthful  and  contented  condition  of  the  militar}'.  whore* 
ever  the  system  is  truly  carried  out.  I  speak  partioularly 
of  the  military.    And  I  do  so  because  this  embraces  so  Urgv 


is  easily  made,  for  chiB 
recognized,  as  they  nra 
jiolice,  that  Is.  an  order 
I  have  said  bo  b(^fo^e, 
'here  see  them  as  wo  do 
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a  proportion  of  the  actiTcly  employed  population  of  Eu- 

lopenn  slates.     It  would  almost  Bocm  that  every  fifth  r 

you  see  ia  a  soldier.      The  estintat 

portion  of   the  people  is  nt  once 

always  in  uniform.     1  sec  here  no 

distinguished   from   the  military. 

They  may  be  everywhere,  but  1  no' 

in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Ami 

these  cities  is   most  remarkable. 

between  four  and  five  bundted  thousand  \ 

quiet  as  a  country  village      What  is  the  relation  of  the 

military  to    this   municipal    repose   I   am   not   able   to   Ray. 

Early  in  a  delicious  morning,  I  started  with  my  c 

the  fortifications  of  this  strungly  defended  city.  In  our 
nmblcs  we  came  lo  a  sentry  station,  and  seeing  the  guard 
c,  or  rather  Charles,  apoke  to  him.  The  early 
iMut,  and  the  solitary  place  of  guard,  favoured  our  object. 
'We  gathered  from  him  some  of  the  facts  just  related, 
zegarding  pay,  education,  service,  discipline,  &c.,  in  the 
Prussisn  service.  He  was  quite  yotmg  for  his  position,  cer- 
tunly  not  over  eighteen,  and  of  excellent  face.  cxpreBsion. 
and  address ;  and  withal  had  evidently  made  good  use  of 
ius  excellent  Prussian  education.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  this  conversation.  It  was  receiving  at  first  bands, 
ju9t  such  an  account  of  matters  of  real  interest,  as  ordi- 
ily  cotnc  from  more  or  less  questionable  sources.  Tho 
frmnknesB  of  our  young  soldier  was  to  me  a  eufiieient  gua- 
nntee  of  the  correctness  and  rehability  of  his  communiea- 
After  giving  us  directions  to  points  of  much  interest 
ia  the  Tsst  works  which  surrounded  us,  we  took  out  leave 
t>f  this  intolligent.  pleasing  young  man. 

I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  evidence  of  the 
pmpctuity  of  tilings  abroad.  By  which  I  mean  to  say  that 
&  system  whicii  works  well  remains  here  unchanged,  and 
wema  unchan;^('abU'.  The  houses  seem  to  have  been  built 
sU  «t  once,  and    to   have  undergone    no   change.     There 
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I 
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is  &n  endlea*  repetition  of  the  like  or  the  same.  Out  tritw 
the  Btory  of  all.  So  of  govcrnmciitH,  and  tho*c  who  ad- 
minister them.  These  remain  as  they  were.  Kelij^on  and 
educational  systems  have  the  same  character  of  permanence. 
National  physiognomy,  habits,  modes  of  living,  drcM,  repeat 
the  story.  My  mind,  in  view  of  these  facts,  was  irresistibljr 
carried  hack  to  America,  and  the  contract  between  all  whbh 
makes  it  what  it  is,  and  all  wtiieh  was  before  me,  was  too 
strong  not  to  arrest  attention.  Change  there  i*  on  entry 
hand,  and  reaches  to  every  interest,  as  if  this  agency  neceti- 
sarily  resulted  in  improvement,  —  individual  and  national 
advantage. 

Hut  if  improvement  come  not  of  change,  excitement  does, 
and  in  this  may  be  found  the  principal  food  of  the  American 
mind,  as  an  active  power.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  per- 
manence of  iustitiitioQB,  and  of  modes  of  thought,  are  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  long  eslablished,  and  which  is 
known  by  thinking  men  to  have  worked  well,  —  ha«  pre- 
served public  peace,  and  order,  and  national  prosperity. 
The  simple  fact  that  an  institution  has  been,  and  for  a  long 
time,  comes  to  ho  a  reason  and  cauw  of  its  continuance.  So 
to  speak,  il  continues  itself.  \\'ith  us  the  institution,  the 
form  of  government  continues,  but  the  mode  of  its  applica- 
tion, and  cs[>ccially  the  agents  by  which  it  is  carried  on,  are 
perpetually  undergoing  change.  The  public  mind  is  thna 
kept  In  a  constant  state  of  fret,  —  of  unrest, — stales  not 
always  favourable  for  the  highest  or  best  intellectual  activ- 
ity. The  new,  or  change,  comes  to  be  an  object  of  paramount 
interest,  and  the  country  feels  it  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other.  The  government  is  elective,  The  president  is 
chosen  for  four  years,  —  the   representative  house  for  two 


—  the  senate  for  six.    Evi 
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inttrcly  new  set.     The  otfices  in  the  gift  of  the  govem- 
it  an,  it  is  said,  near  forty  thousand.    Look  at  this  simple 


&ct  In  tills  nation's  history,  and  gather  &om  it  its  whole 
lesson.     Those  forty  thousand  have  families.     Thej  got  the 
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money  In  placi 
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TTetched  a 


!  they  wanted  the  bread.  They  may  make 
I,  but  this  it  is  said  must  como  of  contingen- 
icn  never  lay  up  their  salaries.  *' At  one  fell 
re  turned  out  bj-  the  now  president,  and  most 
t  be  tbo  condition  of  many.  I  remember  well 
A  man  with  a  family,  who  had  received  a 
Urge  salary,  but  who  spent  it,  and  was  displaced,  was  at 
once  rcduci'd  to  extreme  poverty.  So  great  tras  his  need, 
and  so  uunbroken  his  spirit,  that  his  destitution  was  dis- 
covered,  —  for  he  would  not  reveal  it,  —  and  the  means  of 
l^eserving  life  were  at  once  supplied.  Change  and  escite- 
meat  cost  something  in  America.  In  England,  a  ministry 
goes  out  when  it  fails  to  command  a  majority  in  the  Com- 
mons. But  every  other  agent  in  the  government,  from  the 
most  responsible  to  the  lowest  clerk,  retains  his  place. 
Hay  more,  the  faithful  olGcer  Ln  his  age  is  still  aided  by  the 
government.  Place  is  held  during  good  behaviour.  The 
motive  for  honourable  and  honest  conduct.  The  government 
is  secure  from  peculation,  and  what  is  quite  as  important, 
the  incumbent  has  the  strongest  motive  for  good  behaviour. 
Give  a  man  an  oflice  for  four  years,  an  office  which  involres 
important  money  transactions,  and  let  him  calculate  wisely 
the  chances,  in  a  system  of  change,  of  a  continuance  in 
office  beyond  the  time  for  which  he  has  been  elected,  and  is 
it  a  too  violent  inference,  that  the  temptation  for  poor  human 
nature,  as  it  is  called  by  those  who  abuse  it,  to  improve  its 
condition,  or  provide  for  the  future,  may  be  loo  strong  to  ba 
resisted?  In  a  country  of  such  vast  extent,  such  boundless 
I  nsoorces,  such  variety  of  climate,  and  the  products  of  such 
I  variety  everywhere  at  hand,  —  the  soil  of  which  in  more  than 
slike 

"  Heaven's  pavciaenl,  trodden  goM"  — 
I  in  Booh  a  country,  men   can   he   found  who  will   stake   Iho 
i  wttfpnH  of  fkmilies  as  well  as  their  own  on  the  uncertain 
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tenure  of    the   continuance    of  a  party  in    power, - 
eEpcci&Uy  at  this  momont  whon  the  coimU)'  is  flooded  v 
parties,   yes,  covered  with  ovctlappinjf  political  platfi 
Said  one,  and  a  tliinker  loo,  "  It  is  surprising  ti 
any  considerate,  tolcrubly    respectable    man,  will  takfi  1 
office  of  the  I'resiOent  of  the  United  States." 

We  have  heen  told  abroad,  and  it  ia  said  at  borne,  tl 
America  can  never  have  its  best  man  at  its  head, 
agun  we  hear  that  the  leas  a  man  is  known,  the  betb 
his  chance  for  the  Proeidpiicy.  The  present  Fonti^  J 
Nona,  tranaiated  singularly,  by  a  leading  orthodox  cktgym 
and  Bcholar  amongst  us,  ivos  scrutineer  for  the  cardiiidR  a 
their  last  choice  of  Pope.  He  was  surprised  on  countioi 
the  ballots  tu  lind  that  he  had  been  collecting  votes  i 
himself,  for  they  were  all  for  him.  It  has  been  thoOg^ 
that  a  Bomewhat  similar  surprise  may  have  been  fell  & 
those  who  have  been  somewhat  recently  made  candidates  b 
conventions,  and  elected  presidents  —  their 
being  ptonuunccd  by  authority,  or  felt  to  be,  "  not  £t  to  baVfl 
been  made." 

Change,  violent  and  sudden,  fills  the  intercallory  of  pren- 
deutial   elections.       National    escitement    and    turmoil    MB 
abundantly  provided  for,  and  improved  by  the  election  of 
over  thirty  governors,  lieutenant  governors,  houses  of  legis- 
lature, and  iuJiuite   state  and  municipal  ofticaTH.     The  ex- 
ecutive   patronage    distributed   in  so    many    ways,  is    not 
confined  to  iadiWduals,     It  has,  at  least  in  one  instance, 
been  directed  to  a  state.    This  is  a  slave  state.    I  am  told  that^ 
the  army,  navy,  and  civil  service  of  the  nation  were  supplied 
by  that  statu  with  ofGclal  incumbents,  permanent  and  flncttt^ 
ating  after  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  which  csceedod  ever 
other,  and  more  than  any  state  in  the  Union.     The  r 
of  that  state  were  mainly  in  the  public  cheat.      In  process  df^ 
time,  its   soil  was  exhausted.     Its  land  fell  to  the  lowest  4 
price.     The  executive  patronage  was  in  an  important  ai 
withdrawn,  and  now  its  principal  support  ia  in  the  bnodiag  ,| 
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ttd  Betling  of  elaves.  In  one  part  of  this  state  free  labour 
W  ntore  or  less  employed,  and  its  comparatiTe  prosperity 
sbowa  how  wise  has  been  the  aubatitution. 

The  remedy  for  such  and  so  serious  evils  is  at  hand. 
Let  the  tenure  of  office  bo  good  behaviour.  Take  from  the 
executive  it«  disastrous  patronage,  which  is  a  nuisance  to 
the  nation,  and  of  most  demoraliKing  tendency  to  the  peo- 
ple. This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  dignity  lo  public 
oScc,  and  malce  it  acceptable  to  the  best  men  of  the  nation. 
j^iBty  power — spirit — tyranny,  would  lose  their  hold  on  the 
^ttbtic  mint),  and  public  want ;  and  the  honour  of  the  country 
*l^0uld  replace  the  present  struggle  for  place  and  for  bread. 
There  would  be  peace  in  the  land,  and  t!ie  present  morbid 
demand  for  escitemont,  and  for  any  change  which  Mill  fur- 
nish it  in  the  largest  amount,  would  gradually  cease  to  be  the 
thing  most  prized  by  the  public.  A  vast  accession  would  be 
made  to  the  respectable  and  productive  industry  of  the 
whole  state,  and  men's  minds  come  in  for  a  share  of  that 
culture  and  care,  which  is  now  wasted  upon  a  precarious 
external  life. 

Now,  how  is  it  with  the  people  abroad  ?  Few  things 
more  interest  the  stranger  than  the  people.  The  houses 
arc  theirs;  modes  of  liring  too.  How  does  this  people 
look  ?  "  Alike  as  two  peas,  especially  Pomp,"  as  said  one 
•nother.  when  he  would  trace  the  resemblance  between 
■coloured  boys,  who  looked  very  much  alike.  I  every 
Temarlc  how  much  people  here  look  alike.  They  are 
a  large  race.  Their  features  are  repetitions  of  one  type. 
fcce  is  short,  as  if  compressed  from  above  downwards. 
THe  nose  is  very  small.  I  have  scarcely  seen  a  really  com- 
manding nose.  Clieek  bones  high.  The  eyes  small,  blue, 
and  distant  from  each  other.  The  lips  look  thin,  as  if 
drawn  tightly  over  the  teeth.  Complexion  is  accidental, 
depending  on  place  and  ocnipatinn.  IVomcn  in  the  country 
Biiffrr  most, — the  field  labourers,  —  and  the  skiu  answers 
tottiC  Aposure.  Female -city  servants  &Te  better.  With  alt 
~  13 
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llieir  out-door  oxposiire,  they  nevcT  get  the  oomplci 
the  cxpi'ession  of  the  female  field  wotkors.     Oo  tl 
trary,  they  ore  perfectly  neat  in  their  appearance,  * 
press    you  with    the   belief,   that  whatever   the   service,  it 
contributea  to  health,  and  to  good  touks.     I  hare  met  with 
Tory  few  old  people  in  my  wandoriugs.     What  the»e  people 
do  when  age  comee,  I  know  not.     PcrhapH  they  «U  dls,  J 
Whether  or  no,  1  have  not  necn   them.     It  may  bo  a«ke<i^l 
why  do  women,  and  girls,  and  children,  do  go  much  of  tl»V 
field,  or  out-door  work  }    la  the  first  pUce.  the  labour  is  Qot'l 
very  severe.     It  may  be  weeding  or  cleaning  I 
beet  fields.     This  requires  constant  stooping. 
or  eight  in  a  row,  the  fields  are  narrow,  and  they  keep  m  ^ 
line,  and  take  up  everything  like  a  weed,  and  give 
the  appearance  of  entire  neatness.     This  is  done  when  thsl 
flax  ia  young.     Other  tillage  requiring  a  like  process,  I 
it.     Women  cat  turf.    This  is  a  large  business.    MoDStitni* 
boat  loads  of  it  reacli  Berlin,  and  pass  beyond  for  a  market. 
Women  are  sometimes  engaged  in  brick  yards.    I  have 
them  quite  as  industrious,  and  as  dirty,  or  as  clayey,  aa  are 
the  men.     Women  also  make  hay.  bind  wheat,  load  Darts. 
Women  axe  porters ;  you  ace  them  with  luggage  in  hand,  vr 
on  head,  or  on  shoulder,  following  the  traveller  Irom  bit   | 
hotel.     I  saw  women  sometimes  engaged  on  the  tailwayi.    ' 
They  stand  at  crossings  of  roads,  and  elsewhere,  and  fiouriab.  { 
the  little  flag  staff  as  gracefully  as  do  the  men.     In  Prusaiai 
men  in  an  uniform  stand  on  the  watch  on   the  roads.     I  do   ' 
not  recollect  seeing  a  woman.     In  cities  women  work,  i 
sometimes  work   hard   too.     Opposite   to   my  window  ia   I 
Louise  Street,  Stettin,  is  a  street  pump.     It  is  in  its  cosing  j 
about  twelve  feet  high.     The  pump  handle  is  full  eight  fe»(  I 
long.     It  is  a  double  pump,  with  a  handle  on  opposite  eideSa  J 
It  is  not  open  towards  the  sidewalk  for  buckets.    The  puiap  i 
Qoscs  here  project  through  the  casing ;  tbc  front  side  toward^:'  I 
the  street  is  closed.     Here  the  process  of  pumping  water  ifl  1 
perpetual.    You  can  understand  how  heavy  a  body  i 
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%  pomp  handle  of  iron,  with  its  monstrous  rounded  end, 
^  exactly  rcBombling  the  larger  cannon  shot,  must  be.  I  hare 
^^^Cnuntod  tn-clvc  strokes  aa  the  Hraatlest  number  to  fill  a 
^^Hnbuchet,  which  seems  nearly  Inice  as  large  as  ours.  I  have 
^^H  wen  a  man  make  as  many  as  twenty-one  before  a  bucket 
^^B^ras  tilled.  They  ordinarily  cany  two  by  means  of  a  yoke 
^^B  which  rests  upon  their  shoulders.  Now  a  great  deal  of  thia 
^^P^urk  is  done  by  women.  I  have  not  counted  the  amount 
K         of  their  lohoiir.     Boys  are  sometimes  at  the  pump,  hut  ihey 

are  frequently  helped    by  bystanders   waiting   their    Uixit. 

Madame  de  Ucnlis  says,  the  fine  erect  forma  of  the  Italian 

PIMoflant  women,  in  owing  to  their  pumping  water  at  tall 
{rumps,  and  carrying  the  buckets  of  n-ater  on  their  bead  for 
Uomestic  uses,  or  for  irrigation.  But  my  German  female 
neighbours  do  not  always  help  their  persons  by  the  pump- 
ing process.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  yoke  which  rather 
depresses  than  raises  the  form  ;  though  when  the  load  be 
not  too  heavy,  it  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  musclcB  of  the 
hadi,  and  so  keep  the  spine  in  a  natural,  and  so  graceful 
poaition.  I  speak  of  persons  and  things,  women,  men, 
children  and  pumps,  just  as  they  are,  or  as  they  seem  to  be. 
But  where  are  the  men?  You  rarely  see  them.  The 
women  are  ever  in  presence.  The  men  are  in  the  army. 
They  are  soldiers  for  a  certain  niimber  of  years,  and  then 
r  they  aerve  as  they  may  he  needed.  I  know  of  no  explanation 
I  at  the  fact  that  the  field  service  is  so  much  in  the  hands  of 
F  tiic  women,  unless  it  be  that  the  men  are  in  the  army.  [ 
I'  know  of  no  other  service  which  can  occupy  the  men  of  so 
I  targe  a  state.  The  marine,  civil  or  naval,  cannot  be  of  much 
L  tmount.  I  never  heard  of  a  Prussian  fleet,  and  the  sea- 
srla,  or  rather  port,  would  hardly  seem  to  offer  employment 
rr  many  men.  You  say  an  enlistment  for  three  years  will 
ton  expire,  and  the  soldier  at  once  return  to  civil  life. 
But  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  caie.  The  three  years'  ser- 
*4oO  tnu  fbnneU  a  character  and  habits  whieh  will  suit  in  no 
[  VtiMr  nodo  of  life.     It  is  now  too  late  to  enter  a  trade,  i 
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mechanic  business,  and  field  iroTk  odIj  renains.  Tbe  sintf 
vrill  he  preferred,  and  hence  is  it  true  that  "  once  *  soldini 
alwaja  a  soldier."  The  iadugtrious  f&rmer  works 
■hoTt  spring  and  summer.  In  the  winter  he  takn  cu« 
of  stock  and  tools,  gets  in  fuel,  and  prepares  for  the 
season  of  planting,  growth,  and  harvest. 

Women  not  only  do  the  real  work  of  life  in  Europe,  UmJ* 
do  il  in  America,  and  evcrvwhcre.  The  exception  is  not  ia 
savage  life,  Civiliwition  and  savagery  alike  impose  the  woife 
on  women.  They  work  for  men  in  their  natural  childhood, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  [hat  worser  imbeeility  which  often 
attends  on  manhood.  "A  woman's  work  is  never  done," 
says  the  adage,  which,  like  all  others,  has  its  source  in  aonu 
eatabtished  truth,  and  for  the  moat  part  truth  of  experienoov 
We  have  seen  women  at  work  on  the  continent.  We  mKf 
see  the  same  everywhere  in  Englaod.  The  harvest  rnnkn 
them  field  labourers,  and  as  hard  workers  os  elsewhere.  Ii^ 
America  women  do  the  work  which  pertains  to  Uviug, — itl 
comforts,  and  its  luxuries,  —  its  daily  necessities,  —  its  weak- 
nesses, —  its  sorrows.  Some  one  says,  a  part  of  the  pri>> 
ductive  labour  of  America  is  done  by  slaves.  Is  not  the  work 
of  the  free  slate  man  intellectually,  speech-making, —  convea- 
tion-tttlking,  —  his  hands  being  mainly  used  in  applauding^ 
clapping  speakers,  and  putting  votes  in  ballot-boies  }  Ths 
women  do  the  work,  Mhich  is  work.  They  make  the 
nation's  wardrobe.  '■  Stitch,  stitch,  stitch."  Women  do 
an  important  part  of  the  work  in  making  of  shoes,  Thot^ 
sands  and  thousands  arc  daily  employed  in  tliis  way.  CigU' 
making,  which  forms  literally  so  much  of  the  hand-work  of 
this  age,  is  done  by  women  in  America.  It  were  worth  while 
to  Icam  what  is  the  effect  upon  health  of  such  sn  atmosphere 
as  the  young  women  are  obliged  to  breathe  in  this  employ- 
ment, and  the  steeping  of  fingers  and  hands  in  the  moist 
leaf  of  this  poisonous  plant.  Then  agnin,  the  tn-doar  busi- 
ness of  the  farm,  who  dues  it  but  womi'n?  The  cotton  and 
other  mills  aru  crowded,  —  populous  with  women,     Thoa- 
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I,  if  not  milliona,  of  young  -women  are  the  operativea  in 
vast  eBtabltshmcnta.     The;  live  in  rooms  necessarily 
Imperfectly  veritilated,  for  the  freah  and  pure  air  disturbs  the 
proceescs  which  occupy  them,  —  the  minutes  for  relaxation 
during  the  whole  day  are  for  eating,  and  in  walking  to  the 
eorporaliont,  —  the  evenings  arc  passed  in  them  for  rest,  — 
not  for  rest  from  actual  employment,  —  but  for  that  heavier 
iktigue  which  comes  of  almost  motionless  activity  in  the 
inding  of  looms,  or  like  work.      Women  do  the  work  of 
world.     ^\'hat  in  time  of  peace  is  the  work  of   the 
ildiera  who  make  up  the  standing  armies  of  Europe,  and 
■ho   throw    so   much    active   employment    upon    women? 
'^ey  are  the  veriest  idlers  in  the  world.     Nati  tonsumire 
•.^Tttges,  they  produce  nothing ;  they  are  the  wasters  of  the 
ifldustry  of  nations.     Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  recom- 
pense of  woman's  work.     It  is  almost  too  small  to  he  men- 
tioned.     Compared  with  the  service,  it  is  no  recompense  at 
mil.     In  America,  in  many  of  its  departments,  wages  hardly 
"keep  base  life  afoot."     Not  many  years  ago  an  effort  was 
made  by  seamstresiieB,  slop-workers,  or  women  who  work 
tailon,  for  wholesale,   to  have  their  wages  increased. 
ley  held  meetings,  — large,  and  many  meetings,  and  gave 
full  history  of  their  toil,  and  of  their  sufferings.     Some 
met  with  them.     Itly  profession   had   made   me   ac- 
qnainled  with  many  of  these  liard-worked,  beggarly  paid 
w  them  in  sickness,  their  own  or  their  fami- 
1,  —  I  knew  how  they  lived, — if  that  could  be  called 
which  kept  little  else  than  suffering  alive.     Their 
as  well  as  days  were  de-voted  to  toil.     In  the  hot 
imer    time   they   were   making   heavy  clothing   of    the 
it  kind  for  the  winter  market,  and  you  saw  sicknesa 
debility  employed  in  this  service  which  left  too  little 
ingth  to  drive  the  needle  through  such  materials.     The 
noetings  were  crowded  with  the  sulferers.     One  might  have 
supposed  that  women  of  wealth,  of  position,  —  whose  in- 
tatcst  in  such  an  effort  must  hare  much  aided  it,  — who  by 
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their  presence  ttud  advice  would  have  cheered  o& 
overtasked  siHtcra  in  thcit  toil,  and  by  Bympathy,  havaj 
nude  their  lut  anil  life  tens  hard,  would  have  been  tHerc< 
But  1  do  nut  remcmWr  seeing  any  such.  Sonw  niaii< 
attended  these  meetings.  On  account  of  the  intereBt  whicbi 
viaa  taken  iiy  nic  in  them,  some  of  the  employei-s  of  thsMi 
women  desired  an  intcn'icw  with  me ;  and  one  was  appointed  i 
at  roy  house.  They  came.  Some  surprise  was  expressed  m,t, 
the  intereat  1  hod  taken  in  the  atfnirs  of  the  women  tbey^ 
employed  and  supported,  and  my  views  were  asked  for.  I 
stated  them  freely  and  fully,  with  a  view  to  show  how  d«-. 
structivo  was  so  much  toil,  and  such  small  recompense,  tOi 
the  health  and  eomfort  of  th«  thousands  they  employed. 

Said  one,  "  Sir,  you  do  not  know  how  much  employmeot 
we  ^ve  to  these  poor  women,  or  hon-  much  wo  pay  them. : 
Why,  Sir,  m  our  establishment  are  employed  one  thousand, 
women,  and  every  tSaturday  cvcultig  wc  pay  them  seven  r 
hundred  dollars.''  "That  is,"  said  I.  "seventy  cents  a 
a  week,  —  thirty  cents  less  thao  a  dollar  for  six  days  and ' 
nights'  work,  —  solid  work;  and  for  what  is  this  seventy- 
cents  used  ?  For  rent,  food,  clothing,  fuel.  A  I'amily  may , 
have  to  bo  supported  ujxm  this  income.''  Sold  he.  "  We 
pay  full  eight  hundred  dollars  a  week  to  tliem."  "  That,"  . 
stud  I,  "  makes  eighty  cents  a  week  for  each.  The  diil'erenco  ■ 
is  hardly  worth  mentioning."  Said  1  to  a  goverumcnt  con- 
tractor for  army  and  navy  clothing,  "  Sir,  suppose  tha 
government  has  a  contract  worth  ten  thousand  dollars, — 
literaUy  worth  this  amount,  in  material  and  iabour.  Su)>- 
puse  it  is  advertised,  and  is  to  be  sold  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
and  you  get  it  for  seven  thousand  dollars,  wlio  loses  the 
three  thousand,  you  or  the  operatives?"  "  The  operatives," 
said  he,  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  "  Where,  Sir," 
asked  he,  *'  did  you  got  that  (juestion  ?  "  I  told  him  it  coma 
very  naturally  along  with  many  others  bearing  upon  tha 
some  busiuess.  Much  conversation  followed,  and  compeli- 
thn  was  alluded  to  in  its  disturbing  influences  upon  induo-  • 
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Why,"  said  one,  "when  we  fit  out  a  whalejnan  for 
■  four  years'  voyage,  so  hard  ia  competition,  we  throw 
n  the  duck-trowscrs."  "And  how  much,"  asked  I.  "do 
you  pay  the  women  for  making  a  pair  ?  "  '*  Four  cents,'* 
uud  he.  One  espreased  conscicntiouB  scruples  on  thia 
Bnbjoet  of  women's  wages,  and  added,  that  ha  sought  for 
light  by  prayer.  The  above  relates  to  the  pay  for  female 
toil  some  years  ago.  1  have  not  learned  if  (iny.  or  what 
changes  have  been  made  in  it  sines.  A  friend  of  mine  asked 
■-  Daniel  Webster  what  was  the  cause  of  poverty.  Wages, 
I,  said  that  distinguished  man.  Does  not  the  cxperi- 
jf  women  in  this  regard,  go  somewhat  to  support  ^e 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Webster  } 

Women  in  Europe  work  steadily,  and  get  small  wages. 
But  it  is  out-door  work.  —  some  of  it  the  work  of  men,  and 
'little  money  goes  a  ijrcat  way.  They  get  bread,  clothing, 
iter,  &nd  their  children,  public,  unpaid  educiition.  And 
get  health,  and  are  social  and  cheerful,  and  have  time 
relaxation  and  pleasure.  But  what  of  the  lace-makcrs, 
and  other  a  necessarily  obliged  to  work  in-doors  ?  Those  are 
the  exceptions  to  the  rule.  They  are  few  in  number,  and 
owe  their  slavery  and  ultimate  suffering  to  the  stem  tyranny 
of  ftshion  and  luxury,  which  have  no  regard  for  either  eyes, 
hsaltii,  or  even  life.  Women  in  America  work  in-doors, — 
bare  no  eserdae.  —  their  work  is  cx-hauating.  hocauso  con- 
tianoua  —  by  rule.  The  plank  roada  of  the  West,  so  level, 
smooth,  nice,  lame  the  horses,  and  this  soon  too,  and  merely 
for  their  seeming  facilities  for  locomotion.  And  so  docs 
the  motionless  toil  with  the  needle,  without  variety,  with- 
ont  intermission;  and  so  does  the  cotton- mill  with  its  larger 
i.fl^,  but  more  hours  of  work.  Women'in  EuroiJB  work  no 
than  women  in  America,  looking  to  the  amount  done, 
the  lime  consumed.  They  enjoy  lit'e  more ;  they 
better  health,  and  live  longer. 
Of  German  cookery.  1  can  say  but  little.  I  have  hut  little 
appetite,  and  this  little  had  not  at  all  affected  the  national 
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atiaine.  When  I  iay  I  tave  no  appetite,  1  mean  I  am  nerer 
hunjrry.  I  do  not  tccoUcct  when  I  have  felt  hunger,  that 
precursor;  condition  of  stomach,  which  demands  food.  I 
ruliah  food  much,  excepting  a  few  things.  Thin  want  uf  ths 
sixth  sense,  hunger,  is  very  convenient  in  travelling.  An 
cArly  breakfast,  and  an  evening  dinner  make  up  my  fordgn 
eating ;  and  never  was  I  in  better  health.  Seeing;  to  much 
rye  always  in  the  fields,  I  asked  if  wheat  was  not  also  largely 
cultivated.  No,  was  the  reply,  the  people  live  principally 
OQ  black  bread.  Black,  I  suppose,  we  should  render  brotim. 
At  hotels  1  have  learned  what  I  know  of  eating  and  cooking- 
It  has  a  very  large  infusion  tif  French  in  it,  I  am  told,  and 
it  certainly  is  peculiar  enough  fur  any  nomenclature.  Tho 
original  taate  is  almost  always  destroyed  in  vegetables  ;  and 
meats  have  no  distinctive  character.  I  described  the  other 
day,  how  successfully  the  taslc  of  the  early  pea  was  destroyed 
by  being  slewed  with  carrota.  A  day  or  two  ahcr.  tho  first 
beans  appeared ;  chcy  were  cooked  with  some  aromatic 
affair,  and  their  natural  flavour  was  most  thoroughly  do* 
stroyed,  The  meat  is  equally  asCmy.  It  is  served  in  small 
dishes,  either  as  cooked,  if  in  small  pieces,  or  cut  up  if 
large,  as  poultry,  4m;.  Ab  the  duhet  extend  to  an  extraor- 
dinary number,  —  if  you  mean  to  cat  of  many,  —  you  had 
better  take  but  a  mouthful  or  two  from  each.  The  servant 
will  tell  you  tho  name  of  the  delicacy ;  but  us  he  will  cer- 
tainly do  it  in  Uernian,  or  in  Oerman  French,  the  chances 
ue.  your  knowledge  from  this  source  will  be  small. 

The  carif  may  help.  For  the  most  i)art,  however,  names 
do  not  indicate  the  things.  I  sometimes  met  with  atlempbi 
to  reach  the  Kngliah  mind.  Thus  we  bad  plum;)  pudding, — 
reit  pudding.  Sitgo  could  not  be  anything  else,  and  stood 
out  just  OS  it  is.  jEi*  cream.  No  ice.  Generally  a  pretty 
warm  and  oldish  water.  A  sort  of  "remainder  biscuit." 
Why  not  ice  ?  Answer,  "it  is  not  yet  como."  I  suppoea 
not  yet  frozen.  In  London  I  found  the  stuno  want  of  ice 
at  the  hotel,  and  certainly  s  "first  cUas  one."     1  wu  the 
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inore  surprised  at  this  want  there,  because  I  saw  often,  often, 
b  the  Blrcots,  wagons  with  Wenhnm  Lake  Ice  upon  them, 
D  golden  letters  on  a  blue  ground,  and  never  at  borne  have 
1  seen  finer  specimens  of  the  article  itself.  The  account 
of  the  German  hotel  table  is  not  from  that  of  this  large 
I  hotel  in  Stettin.  Thia  was  altogether  the  worst  place  of  the 
kUnd   In   which   it  was   my  misfortune  to  Hod  a   temporary 
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The  Baltic. —June  18,  Saturday,  left  Stettin  for  St. 

'etersburg,    five   minntes  to    1,  p.  m.,    in  the   Preussiche 

.diet — or  Prussian  Eagle,    the  Eagte  being  the  crest  of 

iihe  arms  of  Prussia.     We  left  her  on  Tuesday  morning  fol- 

'ving,  at  about  eight,  a.  m.      This  voyage  has  been  an 

%*ent  in  my  nautical  life.     I  anffcrcd  everything,  as  they 

ly,  in  the  Atlantic  steamer.     Sick  was  1  for  days ;  and 

a  day  or  two,  would  be  driven,  by  extremity 

sickness,  from  the  whist,  or  other  table,  spreading  eon- 

irnation.  and  "other  things."'  in  all  directions.     But  in 

lis  swift  Eagle,  with  the  ordioarily  rough  and  rude,   but 

iw  perfectly  calm  and  gentle  Baltic  around  me,  on  I  went, 

perfect  health,   among  the    merriest  of    the  crew,  not 

itting  a  single  meal.     The  weather  was  cool,  but  bright, 

llhd   glorious.     We  walked,  we  talked,  wo   cat.     Twelve 

<nd  thirteen   miles   on   hour.     I'he  steomer   a   cradle  for 

moothness  of  motion,  and  a  perfect  nightingale  in  her  sea 

•ong.     1  have  had  a  noble  time.     I  met  with,  to  me.  a  most 

■Welcome  companion.    A  lover  of  Shakespeare ;  and  at  twenty 

deeply  steeped  in  him,  and  in  his  spirit,  than  many 

Ider  ever  arc.     He  has  studied  Schlegcl's  translations  of 

tke  pbiys.  and  iias  seen  them  plnyod.  and  surprised  me  with 

'die  effects  of  language,  as  they  are  rendered  in  German. 

He  said  that   the  most  idiomatic  passages  of  Shakespeare 

seemed  to  him  to  gain,  certainly  not   to  lose,  in   their  Gcr- 

naan  dress.      He  ijuotca  from  yhakespeare  admirably,  and 

iaa  leading  is  accui&te.    He  was  my  constant  companion,  — 
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tlie  only  one  who  apoko  Engliah.  hia  motber  Umgne.  on 
boud.  and  who  was  willia;;  to  ase  it,  on  dit  account, 
Uuragh  koQirin^  tbe  Ocrman  perfectly.  Bni!  with  a  crowd  of 
Genoana  to  talk  witli.  You  mtiBt  let  mc  tell  jau  who  t* 
Mr.    B.     He  is    the  only  ton  of  Major   Brown,  to  whom 

Major  8 gare  uie  letters.     Mrs.  B and  Her  •on 

ailed  on  me  just  now.  They  pass  the  summer  in  tho 
conntrr,  aod  we  only  arrired  in  town  tn-day.     Was  not 

this  kind  to  call  so  early  ?  and  Mrs,  B u  »o   pleftsttnt. 

Site  sal  in  the  carriage,  and  talked  to  me  as  if  we  had 
known  each  other  for  years.  I  could  not  help  telling  het 
jast  what  !  thoQght  of  her  son.  and  said  «he.  "He  is  a  good 
boj."  I  said  he  was,  from  war  very  he&rt.  I  hare  nnij 
met  with  a  penoD  who  has  so  atlractcd  me,  and  altog«th« 
by  bis  excellent  sense,  and  excellent  knowledge.     I  pro- 

mUvd  to  go  to  see  Mrs.  B .  and  she  said   she  ahonid 

come  to  see  me  nsnin.  Our  steamer  company,  with  tbe 
exception  of  the  abore  Mr.  B.,  was  apparently  all  Ocrman. 
I  say  apparently,  for  there  was  one  at  lca.st,  I  am  sure  then 
were  two,  who  were  English,  but  were  so  much  ashamed  of 
that  wretched  language,  their  Tcmaeular,  that  they  would 
only  speak  in  such  German  and  French  as  they  conlil  on 
the  apar  of  the  moment  eommmnd.  One  of  them  is  attached 
to  the  English  legation  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  hia  trank 
told  bis  name,  and  a  person  at  table  told  the  rest.*  But 
onr  Ocrmans  beat  all.  I  ncrer  heard  such  Babelistic  attCT* 
ances.  They  seemed  to  hare  a  mixture  of  Tarious  lan- 
guages, and  in  various  proportions.  But  the  want  of 
quantity  of  each  was  not  thought  of  in  the  richness  of  ita 
quality.  I  sometimes  wished  you.  dear  M..  of  onr  party,  fiir 
aacb  strange  tones  you  could  not  have  resisted.  They  ez- 
must  from  a  titled  person,  a  Grafff  —  a  Count.  I 
Kr.  B.  for  an  explanation  of  this  gentleman's  most 

a  perwm  of  the  mac  ltun«  <tu  secretary  lo  Uie  talot  Cng- 
ik-      -  "vJiagton.     He  urn  slat  llien.    Anguit,  11)56. 
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strange  language,  and  which  baa  an  accompaniment  of  all 
sorts  of  facial  distortions,  —  face- ma  kings.  They  looked  to 
me  all  the  world  as  if  ihey  were  manufactured  for  effect,  — 
(or  fun.  "  My  dear  Sir,"  said  Mr.  B.,  "he  atuttera  badly." 
^Tbiiilc  of  German  stutter!  His  rank,  however,  could  not 
■Iter  the  cficct  upon  me,  and  upon  others,  for  it  was  a 
strange  composition  beyond  imagination  and  imitation,  and 
jrct  having  something  which  attracted  you,  notwithstanding 
iu  very  strange  accompaniments.*  Wc  had,  upon  the  whole. 
Ml  excellent  voyage,  and  you  may  suppose  some  of  ita 
attractions  from  wbat  I  have  already  said.  Tiiere  was  one 
tiling  of  perpetual  interest  to  me,  —  the  evenings.  —  for 
nights  we  had  not.  Tbc  sun  went  down,  or  lonitichrre, 
between  eight  and  nine,  but  never  so  fur  as  to  forget  us. 
The  lingering  twilight,  with  which  nothing  I  have  ever  seen 
esn  be  compared,  was  so  bright,  that  good  eyes  could  have 
lead  on  to  snnriae.  It  was  a  diffused  light,  ^'ot  resting, 
as  with  us,  for  awhile  round  the  spot  which  the  sun  has 
just  left,  as  if  he  had  not  taken,  all  his  light  with  him ;  but 
M  if  dependent  on  his  near  presence,  and  therefore  not  lo 
be  lost  because  he  had  disappeared.  There  was  another 
point  in  this  northern  sky.  The  latest  colours  left  upon 
cloud  and  mists  remained,  somewhat  difFuaed,  —  not  circum- 
scribed, —  as  from  a  reflecting  medium,  —  a  cloud,  for  in- 
stance,—  but  as  if  entering  into  the  very  atmosphere  itself, 
i^d  80  turning  it  all  into  beauty.  The  Baltic  was  as  smooth 
ifM  glass.  It  reflected  all  the  light  which  came  pouring 
upon  it  from  the  sky,  and  reflected  it  tn  its  exact  colours 
«nd  splendour.  There  was  not  a  dark  spot  visible,  —  no 
Iftnd,  no  shore,  nothing  save  our  huge  black  steamer  bathed 
light ;  and  in  its  striking  contrast  with  ail  above,  beneath, 
lund  it, — giving  to  the  universal  illumination  a  beauty. 


*  The  QermiLDS  h&ve  so  enoroious  a  mnss  of  titles,  th&t  tbey  diTide 
n  into  titles  of  rank,  princes,  &c.  &c.;  of  honour,  grace,  higtnen, 
i  of  Stfkt.  profeesar,  ooilusellor.  Jut. 
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an  intensity,  to  be  tmilcTBtood  onl;  by  being  ieen.     Wu  it 
not  an  exceeding  privilege  to  bo  in  such  a  spot,  at  such  • 
time,  to  see  and  to  ftel  bo  much  power,  so  much  bcsuty?    ' 
It  is  in  its  trulb  that  nature  ever  comes  to  us.  and  in  asking 
for  OUT  lovo,  would  till  ua  witb  a  reverence,  and  an  imitatian 
or  itseiH  —  of  its  purity,  its    truth.     Nature   is    never  at 
fault.     Pierce    the   deep   cave  of  the  lofty  mountun,  and    | 
through  its  thick  sides,  ■■  rock-ribbed,  and  ancient  as  th« 
sun,"  give  the  light.  paEsage,  and  there  docs  it  dance  and 
play,  as  freely,  aiid  as  truly  as  in  the  upper,  the  outer  ajr. 
How  true  to  itself  was  this  wide  and  glotving  tnilijfht  hera 
on  the  Baltic,  and  how  short  wa»  its  passage  from  the  eyo 
lo  the  heart !     Let  me  not   be  extravagant ;  yet  there  wta    i 
something  in  this  all  night  twilight,  or  day,  which  might 
affect  the  imagination.     I  would  say  then  that  the  face  of  I 
the  Bky  had  a  moral  expression,  —  the  expression  of  pl6ft-    [ 
sure, —  that  it  was  not  to  be  lost,  as  elsewhere,  in  midnight  J 
darkness.     You  could  not  sleep  in  the  midst  of  so  mucb  | 
brightness.     The  perfectly  gentle  motion  of  the  a 
if  making  her  way  in  the  purest  oil,  —  the  e 
ing,  —  brought  with  it  no  fatigue;    on  the  contrary,  yonz 'I 
strength  seemed  to  ^ow  by  rest,  and  you  walked  for  homij 
without  woiriness.     Why  then  sleep?     There  was  no  ds-i 
mand  for  it,  and  I  was  almost  always  awake  to  the  beautgr  J 
of  the  continued  day,  —  a  day  which  east  r 
uniformly  ditt'used  was  the  light,  —  a  day  without  a  tun  ^ 
How  rejoiced  should  I  have  been  to  have  had  you  both  hn 
in  those  strange  nights.     1  had  an  excelleut  companion  i 
my  Shakespeare  loving  friend.     But  1  wanted  somethinj 
and  more,  to  take  part  with  mo  in  the  beautiful  creatiooa  m 
lavishly  crowded  around  me,  and  to  have  Lad  them  rojotoi 
in  that  which  so  moved  me.     I  know  not  the  secret  of  t 
general  insensibility  to  so  much  beauty  and  power  as  thafra 
voyage  manifested.     I  can  only  resolve  it  into  that  intcnsO' 
BclQshncss  which  leaves  us  no  time  to  see,  and  to  love,  1 
which  does  not  directly  minister  to  some  tangible,  physjcaL;, 
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itificadon.  But  the  eye  saya  tbatthc  light  is  pleafumt,  and 
'that  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  bcbuld  the  eun.  But  how  ?  when  ? 
where  ?  There  were  those  nighu  of  myBterioua  loveliDess, 
aa  if  nature  had  come  forth  in  new  adommentfi,  and  in  ita 
fullest  joy  ;  and  how  dead  were  we  to  her  ministry  of  beauty, 
and  how  did  we  turu  away  from  it  as  if  it  bad  been  an  im- 
pertinence, and  not  for  blessing  to  all  who  could  look  upon 
it,  1  write  a  great  deal,  for,  somehow  or  other,  1  ba^e  for  a 
lonft  time  been  finding  myacif  my  best  company.  *■  Great 
vanity,"  I  hear  you  esclaim,  and  so  it  may  be.  But  living 
entirely  with  strangers  amidst  strange  languages  ;  and  having 
been  cautioned  in  this  luminous  north  to  keep  a  little  dark, 
I  am  more  shy  than  ever.  So  I  write  on,  and  when  you 
are  tired,  just  put  the  manuscript  into  the  drawer  till  I 
fsclaim  it.  Do  take  care  of  it,  please, 
I  There  was  a  tittle  incident  which  attracted  me  the  last 
i^ay  of  the  Baltic  voyage,  which  was  Sunday.  In  the  cabin 
irere  portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  oppo- 
aite,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia.  On  the  day  I 
■peak  of,  the  two  gentlemen  were  taken  down,  and  the  two 
ladies  reigned  in  the  steamer  by  themselvea.  The  line,  the 
[tic  line,  is  the  joint  property  of  the  two  monarcha,  and 
courtesy  to  the  queens  could  not  but  he  acceptable  to 
til  concerned.  At  all  events,  it  showed  that  widely  ex- 
tended empire  left  place  in  the  heart  for  courtesy  and  hom- 
age,  and  these  are  always  grateful,  however  and  whenever 
truly  nnnifested.  How  different  was  the  Sunday  in  the 
Prussian  Eagle  from  the  same  day  on  board  the  British 
Atlantic  line.  In  this  last  there  was  religious  serriee  on 
that  day :  and  the  seamen,  the  crew,  had  put  off  their 
working-day  dress,  and  were  in  the  saloon  with 
I  and  passengers,  in  their  simple,  neat  uniform.  The 
T  was  for  the  time  a  temple,  and  the  simple  office 
ight  to  mind  the  land,  and  the  home,  and  the  church, 
for  the  moment  you  forgot  that  you  were  so  far  away 
Iheai  all,  as  to  £nd  a  relation  with  them  only  through 
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the  mind,  —  tbroagh  the  ready  ngcncv  of  ■ 
BUK  memory.      In  tho  Ddtic  Mcantcr  the  Sundaj'  n 
aenae  diiided  fmiu  iia  fcUow*  of  the  week.     Then  i 
card  pUfinff,  and  citbcr  amuaemcnU.  M  at  other  timn  ; 
nothing  marked  the  da;  but  the  courteay  to  the  royal  li 
•bo  Tc-mcntioDcd. 


CnoNflTADT. — Out  first  resting  place  from  Slettia  wm 
Cranatadt.     The  day  bcfure  we  reached  it,  we  met  vith  m 
Ruwiiai)  fleet  at  filtcrcn  B«il,  ahips  o{  the  line,  and  othms, 
on  a  tour  of  duly  for  the  instruction  of  cadcta  in  the  u*>l 
anvice.     The  day  won  th«  clearest  and  brightcat  of  tba  jtM, 
Tbeae  munatroua  vesaols,  tliough  soiling  in  line,  could  IM^J 
of  courac,  proRcrve  constantly  the  aamu  direction,  and  1 
their  changes  of  poiition  gave  views  of  the  ships  lhnnMl*« 
of  their  sails  and  flails,  in  a  thousand  li){hu.  and  making  1 
panorama  quite  wiirth  aleinming  the   Baltic  to  see. 
w«  approached  Cronsladt,  however,  thai  fleet  waa  not  it 
Ship  upon  ship,  or  ship   after  ship,  was  aeen  in  the  noU 
docks.    Two-deckers  and  three- deckers,  rigged,  and  withdOtl 
rigtcing,  were  seen  and  countt^d.  till  it  almost  acemed  t 
would   stretch   to  the  "crack,  of  doom,"      Remember,  I 
I  was   in   far-olT  Huasia.      That  since  leaving   England  i 
France,  I  had  met  with  no  aeas,  no  riicrs,  or  few  only, 
destitute  of  shipping  almost,  and  that  here  the  twilight  d 
the   Pole  had  rtrvealcd  to  me  this  enormous  naval  puwec 
You  cannot  understand  its  effect.     On  the  remotest  t 
of  civilization,  —  beyond  which  so  littl;  esista,  1  was  in  t 
midst  and  pressure  of  a  moiiatrous  power,  the  being  of  iJ 
Ughcat  civilixation,  and  in   time,  but  yesterday.     I  lookt 
round  with  aitonishment.    The  anchor  bad  juat  beendropj 
The  last  linka  of  the  chsin-cable  were  running  through  t 
bow,  when  I  reached  the  dock.     I  looked  upon  all  I  hnl 
alloded  to.     Defences  of  the  most  imposing  character,  i 
occapj  every  "coin  of  vantage,"  while  battery  above  battel) 
in  three  and  eren  more  aMSOots  are  on  every  side. 


^H   «Maioit  of  these,  on  bs  menj  islands,  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
^P    ehanne].     An  enormous  square  stone  fortress  with  three  or 
four  Hers  of  heavj-  cannon  is  in  the  navai  dock-yard  itself, 
and  others  are  on  all  sides.     The  wba.rveB  and  docks  are 
filled  with  merchant  vessels,  ftnd  vCBsels  are  coming  and 
^H   g^ing  every  hour,  and  from  all  parts.     Silence,  quiet,  is  on 
^K  all  sides.     In  our  steamer  the  voice  of  the  sailor  was  not 
^^■■lieard.     Great   activity,  perfect    discipline,  immediate  and 
^^Kprompt  action,  with  sure  results,  mark  tlie  people  here,  and 
^^B  is  old  Germanv,  as  men  of  a  perfect  sense  and  obligation  of 
^^K'duty,  with  the  most  natural,  therefore  easy,  performance  of 
^™  it.     Human  effort  is  less  noisy  here  than  in  other  regions, 
OS  if  the   voice  of  nature   had   not   been  listened  to  in  vain. 
Suppoae  the  sun  at  rising;  should  make  a  proportionate  noise 
to  that  of  a  man  gaping  himself  awake.     I  hardly  think  the 
human  ear  would  hear  the  result,  —  daij-hrriik,  — more  than 
once.      I  looked  over  the  steamer's  how  and  saw  large  boats 
uound  her,  probably  in  the  service  of  the  revenue,  with 
their  crews,  some  sleeping,  others  sitting  at  ease,  in  every 
position  which  would  bring  the  most  comfort.     I  was  struck 
with  their  whole  appearance.    They  were  dressed  in  a  simple 
nniform, —  each  with  his  cap  numbered,  and  each  with  an 
Kmple  outside  gray  woollen  wrapper,  or  sack  reaching  to  the 
feet,  showing  that  a  part  of  their  duty  might  be  performed 
in  the  night.    They  were  tall,  large,  very  well  made,  and  well 
nourished  men.    They  differed  from  the  German  people,  with 
whom  I  have  lately  sojourned,  in  many  respects.     Their 
■kins  were  similar,  but  their  faces  and  bodies  were  fuller, 
and  showed  that  they  had  been  cared  for,  or  had  taken  care 
of  themselves.      I  saw  a  great  many  men,  and   found  them 
all  to  show  remarkably  fine  physical  qualities  with  grcal  quiet 
of  manner,  as  if  tt  might  be  a  waste  of  power  to  be  gigantic 
where  giantiim  was  not  in  demand.     After  a  time  the  cere- 
monials of  entering  a  new  state  in  a  somewhat  novel  world, 
were  all  faithfully  gone  through  with,  and  we  wore  permitted 
to  leave  the  Et^le,  which  was  too  large  to  float  in  the  Neva, 
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And  to  enter  &  smBller  Bteamet,  and  to  proceed  on  our  fajuagt  1 
to  St.  Petersburg.    I  asked  the  distance.    Four  miles,  I  think,  I 
was  tbe  answer.     After  sailing  twice  that  dUtunce,  I  asked  I 
again,  and  learned  that  four  miles  here  were  twenty  or  mors  j 
English  of  the  name.     These  miles  were  nt  last  fulfilled, 
and  we  came  to  the  vharf  or  the  English  Quay,  so  called, 
I  vraa  somewhat  troubled  about  ir.y  luggage,  for  I  had  taken 
despatches  without  a  Courier's  pass.     But  as  the  biuineu   | 
fell  to  Charlea,   I    was  in  no  great  trouble,    and   was 
first  of  that  steamer's  company  who  that  day  touched  the 
Russian  soil.     Miss  Benson's  boarding  house  was  near 
landing,  and  here  am  1  established  for  the  present.     I  Uava   I 
again  a  most  shocking  down-cellar  room  just  as  I  bod  in  I 
London  and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  large,  perfectly  quiet,  Ukfl  I 
the  northern  mind  and  tongue ;  and  1  am  as  easy  as  if  I  were   | 
higher,  perhaps  not   better  off.     For   the  first   time   tt  i 
cloudy,  and  it  just  begins  to  rain.    The  first  rain  since  I  left 
home,  I  think.     1   do  not  at  all  regret  it,  for  I  feel  that  I 
want  rest.     1  left  home  the  twelfth  of  May.     I  have  neoiiy 
reached  the  end  of  my  tether,  certainly,  northward,  or  i 
ward.     But  with  the  thick  clouds,  and  cellar-like  obscurity  I 
of  my  room,  I  am  writing  at  ten  minutes  to  nine  witboat  a  | 
candle,  and  break  off  here,  as  tea  is  served  up  at  nine, 
told  othtr   meals   are   thus   orruiigcd.      Breakfast,  half  post  I 
eight  to  nine.     Lunch  at  twelve.    Dinner,  six.    Tea,  nin 


Bt.  Futebsbubo,  Wednesday,  June  16.  —  The  approach 
to  St.  Petersburg  is  truly  fine.  The  Neva  is  a  brood,  rapid ' 
river.  Ships  of  war  are  built  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  aro 
sent  down  empty,  and  on  eamch  when  necessary,  to  Cron- 
Btadt,  whore  is  the  navy  yard.  As  you  come  nearer  St. 
Petersburg,  the  river  contracts  so  as  to  give  you  Peterhoff, 
the  Emperor's  summer  residence,  and  various  other  residcnc«, 
and  which  are  most  luxuriantly  supplied  with  forest  treee, 
shrubberies,  die.  The  sun  was  shining  in  the  freahnosa  of  I 
the  morning,  and  at  length  we  came  within  seeing  distutM  I 
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of  Ihe  city.  The  first  thing  we  saw  was  the"  dome  of  St. 
Isaac  Church.  It  is  covered  with  gold,  at  an  cipense  of  1 
don't  know  how  many  ducats.  Then  the  ihin,  very  tail, 
gilded  spire  of  Peter  and  Pau.ra  Cbuivh,  and  of  the  Ad- 
mii^ty,  shooting  up  to  heaven  like  rays  of  ligbi.  I  cannot 
tell  how  much  splendour  and  gorgeouaness  were  before  us. 
and  seen  at  the  very  hour  (nearly  noon)  to  make  every  such 
thing  more  intensely  visible.  I  saw  the  dome  and  these 
Bpiica  some  time  before  1  caught  sight  of  the  city  itself.  The 
country  on  each  side  of  the  river  was  at  hand,  and  was 
readily  seen.  But  where  was  St.  Petersburg,  of  which  1 
nas  seeing  such  splendid  evidences  }  It  was  far  below  the 
horizon,  and  some  time  passed  before  its  huildings  came 
into  view.  I  did  not  leave  or  lose  tbe  golden  vision  till 
warned,  by  nearing  the  land,  that  1  was  to  become  a  part  of 
the  great  scene  before  me,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  tiiat  in 
the  apprehension  of  all  tbis  mngnittcunce,  that  1  had  an  in- 
tellectual and  moral  property  in  it,  which  was  quite  as  well 
fat  me,  as  if  I  had  all  its  gold  in  my  pocket, —  as  if  the  em- 

I  found  a  very  cordial  reception  at  Mrs.  B'a.  She  it 
EagUab,  very  agreeable,  with  a  good  face,  and  very  pleasant 
voice.  1  have  told  you  of  my  room,  but  I  am  so  used  to  it, 
•ftei  a  few  hours,  that  it  does  not  at  ail  disturb  me.  especi- 
ally as  I  am  learning  to  thread  the  labyrinth  by  which  I 
teach  it.  I  lunched  at  one,  dinner  came  at  six.  But  how 
wsa  the  intervening  time  spent?  In  drestijug,  then  in  re- 
■  'Miving  Mrs.  Brown,  then  in  a  drive  to  the  Minister's  with 
|Dy  de8]iatcheB,  and  lastly,  to  the  Hotel  de  Russie,  where  I 

ard  Mr.  and  Mrs.  of  Boston  were,  in  the  hope  they 

»nld  take  home  this  letter,  which  gradually  grows  so  very 

rge,  that  I  fear  nobody  will  reail  it.      They  had  gone,  how- 

er,  and   so   the   mass   must   bide   the  time.      I  now  drove 

Bkbout     St.    Petersburg.       What    a   magnificent    city    it    is. 

How  nice  in  all  cxterTul  art.     In  all  its  appliances  to  niak« 

1  life  agreeable,     I  passed  constantly  palaces,  and  the 
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kindnd  abodea  of  palaeea.  The  wagMiwi  oc  abopa.  an  liali 
bojond  examfde.  and  the  bteadth  of  the  «tR«ta  exceed*  aaj» 
thing  within  memorr.  I  waa  amased  to  find  stivHa  with 
wooden  blocks.  Id  (ome  p!acea  tber  wcta  in  cioelleat 
order,  bat  in  otfaen  as  bad  as  wc  erei  bad  tbem  in  Boatoo^ 
Hare,  the;  were  replacing  the  old  with  the  new.  then  pnCr 
ting  planks  for  receiving  blocks.  I  pasaed  a  coUeelii»  of 
barracks.  Their  extent  ia  venr  great,  and  neat  them  la  * 
•[dendid  cbuith,  with  it*  golden  dome  and  spin.  Iliat, 
said  the  courier,  who  i*  as  much  at  home  in  Kuaaia  aa  iB 
Denmark,  bis  home ;  that  church  was  built  bv  the  oScsn 
of  a  regiment  for  thcmBeUex,  and  the  soldiers  belonging  to 
these  barracks,  and  the;  attend  service  in  it  regularljr. 
Now  this  does  not  look  bad,  does  it  ?  I  honor  it  from  ny 
heart.  IT  they  will  be  mad  enough  to  hare  wars,  b  it  not 
well  to  be  so  wise  as  to  prepare  men  for  peace.  How  muck 
before  me  is  for  sight  and  thought.  But  so  little  am  I  of  ft 
Mght  lover,  that  I  shall  leave  much,  much  unseen.  In  truth, 
the  Btury  that  the  works  Uiemselres.  the  instittttions  of  men. 
tell,  b  so  much  more  important  to  me  than  their  written 
history,  thai  half  the  truth  does  not  reach  me.  But  tha 
simple,  present  fact,  that  in  the  sixtieth  degree  of  North 
latitude,  such  a  city  as  St.  Petersburg  is,  that  it  is  built 
npon  what  was  marsh,  and  pool,  and  running,  rushing 
waters,  as  is  the  Neva  now;  that  the  very  earth,  as  well  aa 
stones,  were  brought  from  a  distance  to  create  the  city's 
place;  that  all  this  earth  was  brought  by  men  in  hand-bar- 
rows, because  the  marshes  -would  not  bear  the  weight  of 
wagons  and  horses ;  —  when  its  history  is  before  me  in 
itaelf,  I  confess  that  the  present  fact  IcUs  me  so  much  of 
human,  —  naked  human  power,  —  exerted  for  the  highest 
that  in  my  admiration  of  it  all,  I  do  not  ask  fur  the 
L,  do  not  ask  for  concealed  beauty,  and  splendour,  and 

I,  but  avoiding  all  impertinences,  look  as  on  the  greater 
races  of  human  power,  —  its  stupendous  compla- 

ttt,  with  thanksgiving  and  with  reverence.    Most  grateful 
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It  I  for  this  opportunity  of  ittaiiding  amidst  nich  works,  — 
f  of  liviDg  amid  Buch  displays  of  human  power,  —  of  seeing 
<  man's  works  parUking  of  the  permanence  uf  the  cvcrlaaiing 
in  aature,  some  of  wbose  laws  have  been  suspended  in  their 
!is,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  have  tbe  deep  con- 
1  that  all  I  see  is  in  the  power  of  alt  to  do. 
that  there  is  no  Limit  to  bumsn  power,  and  that  in  iU 
depths  it  is  free,  —  that  the  living  streams  of  immortality 
are  all  there,  and  will  have  an  hour  and  a  day  for  their 
beat  and  highest  maDifcatations.  I  am  in  the  midst  of 
human  energy.  Life  flies  here,  while  it  ereeju  elsewhere, 
•nd  if  you  are  out  of  duurs  with  it,  you  must  look  out  lost  it 
do  you  harm,  while  you  are  wondering  at  it  all.  This  re- 
mark reminds  me  of  the  mode  of  travelling  ahout  the  streets, 
driving  tn  St.  Petersburg.  You  ean  have  no  notion  of  it. 
It  is  a  perfect  baud  gallop,  a  steeple  cha«e  in  crowded  streets. 
The  drosky  is  a  strange  customer,  I  assure  you.  It  has 
the  least  possible  protection,  the  seat  being  without  hardly 
■ny  baek,  or  sides.  And  on,  on,  goes  the  horse.  The 
streets  are,  io  places,  rough  to  a  degree  you  cannot  dream  of, 
knd  as  you  jump  out  of  one  bole  into  another,  the  only 
tjaeation  is.  into  which  you  will  most  probably  be  landed. 
Now,  recollect  that  everybody  drives  like  mad.  When 
danger  seems  imminent,  alt  you  hear  is  a  very  faint  hint 
like  a  cry,  that  your  rival  does  not  come  too  near  to  you,  or 
you  to  faim.  My  courier  and  I  got  home  safe,  and  have  en- 
gaged the  same  carriage  for  this  morning,  for  call-making,  dec. 

DiMSCEB.  —  Dr.  Johnson,  of  blessed  memory,  thought 
much  of  a  good  dinner.  It  is  generally  liked.  But  here, 
it  ia  a  circumstance.  I  had  my  seat  assigned  me.  I  was 
not  introduced  to  anybody.  I  never  begin  conversation. 
So  all  I  did  was  to  say  "  no,"  to  the  servant  when  I  did 
not  like  the  looks  of  things,  or  **  yes,"  when  1  did,  in  that 
sort  of  tone  which  by  its  indilTerencfl  makes  it  very  uncer- 
tein  if  it  be,  "  I  thank  you,"  or  anything  else.     Servants  go 
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ronnd,  one  with  mcBt,  saj.anulher  foUowa  immedial 
gravy,  and  a  third  with  vc^getablcs.  Hi^ru  is  a  muM  in- 
deed, and  were  it  Dot  for  haliit,  tbc  drill,  Asa:,,  I  should 
think  there  might  be  cross  and  jo«tlc  in  earnest.  RccoUoct, 
you  have  two  squads  ot  ganRs  of  men,  one  having  one  nda 
of  the  tabic,  with  its  reBpoctive  wares,  the  other,  on  th» 
opposite  side.  What  dignity  in  a  dinner !  How  do  Mup 
*nd  salmon  get  glorified  by  such  a  process  ?  Wo  had  bath 
of  these  yesterday  ;  next,  squab  pie  ;  next,  roast  mutton  wJUl 
vegetables,  very  nice  stringed  be^ns  amongst  them  ;  then  Ul 
indescribable  pastry,  dessert,  cheese,  butter,  —  and,  —  Ml 
end.  And  glad  was  I.  It  is  pretty  bard  to  use  one's  Up*, 
tongue,  and  all  the  other  vocal,  or  associated  organs,  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  fill  the  stomach,  though  "  this  does 
not  defile  a  man,"  at  least  we  have  the  highest  authority 
for  this  declaration,  and  as  to  what  came  out  of  my  mouth, 
it  certainly  did  me  no  harm.  But  wo  had  talk,  such  as  it 
was.  It  was  of  boating,  bulbing.  hoaiUng,  and  many  other 
things  beginning  with  a  D.  I  was  tuld  by  a  kind  frieud,  thftt 
conversation  in  Russia  was  not  for  communicating,  but 
concealing  opinion.  And  never  in  my  life,  have  I  houA 
just  so  much  of  this  article  of  non-committal,  a  certain  Amwi* 
can  Prewident's  mode  of  utterance,  as  at  yesterday's  dinner. 
It  was  sustained  entirely  by  Englishmen,  and  if  you  onlj 
except  the  most  extraordinary  pronunciation,  which  charac- 
terixed  it,  you  had  really  nothing  in  it  which  deserves  b 
comment  or  a  record.  An  Ijnglishman  just  opposite  ths 
writer,  had  occasion  to  use  the  word  deter,  but  kindljr 
qualified  his  use  of  it  by  saying  ho  meant  Yankee  clever. 
Now  as  I  was  the  only  fu!i  blooded  Yankee  present,  his 
explanation  was,  of  course,  for  my  edification.  But  I  eat  mj 
beam,  and  shamed  Pythagoras,  for  whom  you  know  I  havSi 
large  reverence.  But  it  is  just  breakfast  hour,  another  meal»> 
and  so  here  she  goes  !  Let  mo  only  add  it  is  a  beautifbl, 
morning,  and  as  cool  as  the  north  need  be  in  midsummer. 
Yesterday  grew  warm,  hot,  windy,  gusty,  dusty.     Us 
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the  who  will  know  something  of  the  fulness  of  all  these 
meteorolo^c&l  phenomeDa,  muat  come  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  stroctg  are  bo  wide,  so  much  used,  so  full  of  positive 
powder,  that  one  has  no  occasion  to  utter  that  euphonious 
sailoiigm,  "blast  my  eyes;"  they  get  all  that,  and  more, 
without  asking.  I  had  a  hard  day's  work.  The  breakfast 
was  very  pleasant.  A  few  early  risers  met  at  tabic,  and  we 
had  some  good  talk.  Next,  and  also  opposite  to  me,  sat 
two  Englishmen.  We  talked  much  of  England.  Of  Lon- 
don as  it  was,  of  London  as  it  is.  I  was  the  senior  of  the 
party,  and  ^aid  what  London  waa  forty  years  and  more  ago, 
II  1  was  there  in  1810.  and  1811.  It  seems  there  is  a  plan 
taking  down  Westminster  bridge,  the  crack  bridge  when 
'OS  Rrst  in  London,  and  an  appropriation  has  been  made 
money  by  Parliament,  with  which  to  build  a  temporary 
bridge,  while  the  old  one  ia  passing  through  the  process  of 
removal,  and  till  the  new  one  is  builded.  The  over-peopled 
island  was  much  talked  of;  and  it  was  remarked,  that  such 
was  the  positive  difficulty  of  bettering  a  depressed  condi- 
tion, that  it  was  seen  to  be  fruitless  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  80.  by  living  as  good  lives  as  it  was  possible,  sustaining 
excellent  characters,  men  were  dragging  through  life  to  die, 
and  to  he  happier  so.  To  me  there  was  sadness  in  all  this. 
Said  one,  on  the  continent,  France  for  instance,  a  man  of 
good  and  industrious  ways  may  buy  a  little  land ;  this  he 
may  cultivate,  have  his  cow,  his  pig.  his  fruit,  i^.,  and  live 
above  want.  But  an  Englishman  cannot  do  this.  He  must 
be  poor,  if  80  he  begin  in  life,  for  there  is  no  chance  for 

him.     "  My  father  was  rector  of "  said  one.     "  There 

were  commons  belonging  to  the  glebe,  or  to  some  other 
iotaifist.  An  act  of  Parliament  was  got  for  enclosing  these, 
and  by  this  process  a  very  respectable  peasantry,  who  for 
years  had  used  the  commons  for  purpoajs  of  real  comforl, 
WHO  at  once  dispossessed,  their  cows  sent  home,  all  other 
uaea  of  the  land  denied  to  them,  and  an  amojint  of  discom- 
Jort  produced,  which  au  American  could  not  understaad. 


Now,"  it  was  added,  "lliere  was  no  injustice  in  tMs  act 
of  Parliament,  or  in  ita  operation;  use  had  not  deatrayed 
right.  The  commons  were  private  property,  and  it  wu  Uie 
duty  of  ihe  legislature  to  grant  the  privileges  and  right*  pro- 
ceeding from  such  a  relation  to  the  land."  Much  was  aaid 
of  recent  eflorts  to  improve  the  condition  of  labouring  nea, 
by  the  building  of  houses  embracing  alt  necessary  means  of 
comfort,  good  sleeping  rooms,  light,  water  in  ibnndaiics, 
ventilation,  model  houBCs.  Kluch  has  been  done,  and  much 
in  prospect  for  accomplishing  all  these  objects,  end  th*^ 
result  has  been  very  encouraging.  The  new  town  on  i 
other  aide  of  the  Mersey,  —  Birkenhead,  —  was  named 
having  succeeded  perfectly,  and  thus  the  respectable 
ing  classes  of  Liverpool  were  made  very  comfortable,  hv 
ing  places  which  they  can  reach  for  a  trifling_/«Tiage;  an 
cool,  pure  air.  bathing,  &c.,  ready  for  their  return.  Read-i 
ing  rooms  belong  to  some  of  these  establishments,  and  thMa 
are  producing  excellent  eflects  by  satisfying  demands  fyt 
pleasant  and  useful  occupation,  where  ordinary  social  pom- 
tion,  by  itself,  might  fail  to  meet  the  demand,  and  tho 
tavern  come  to  be  the  only  relaxation  of  labour.  Londoa 
was  spoken  of  as  having  done  mnch,  and  as  constantly 
doing  more  in  this  highest  regard.  The  health  of  tho 
metropolis  has  been  especially  studied,  and  at  the  instancs 
of  the  Queen,  parks  had  been  opened,  streets  widened  and 
kept  clean,  and  comfort  and  health  thus  provided  for,  after 
a  manner  which  heretofore  has  been  untbought  of.  It 
seems  that  Smithtield  Is  to  undergo  an  entire  change  in  use. 
A  new  place  has  been,  or  is  to  be  bought  for  the  Cattla 
Fairs,  which  have  been  for  so  many  ages  held  there,  and  thus 
a  great  public  nuisance  will  be  abated.  These  plans  are  of 
great  interest  in  such  populations  as  London,  Liverpool, 
&o.  The  surface  on  which  such  numbers  are  obliged  to 
stand,  move,  sleep,  eat,  work,  live,  is  so  small.  —  the  num- 
bers are  so  great,  and  so  disproportionate  to  the  aurfoc*, 
which  must  supply  ibem  with  so  many  things,  sd  much,  that 
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ererj  Buccessful  attempt  to  make  it  larger,  and  bo  more  use- 
ful, is  a  most  important  step  in  tbat  progress,  nhich  slowly, 
very  slowly,  but  surely,  society  is  this  day  making ;  and 
to  which  mcD  of  thought,  men  of  heart,  and  of  mind,  are 
mote  and  more  deeply  directing  iheir  attention. 

Allusion  was  made  above  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
"Victoria.  I  think  there  has  hardly  been  on  the  English 
tbtone  a  monarch  more  widely  reverenced  and  loved.  Her 
Bex,  its  demands,  its  interests,  —  her  kindness,  her  regard, 
as  we  have  seen,  for  that  which  is  truly  important  to  a 
state,  —  her  frequent  progresses  through  her  dominions,  and 
the  manner  of  them,  —  these,  and  many  other  things  in  this 
exatted  personage,  have  made  her  peculiarly  the  home,  the 
domestic  friend,  of  a  great  people.  Her  political  position  is 
as  striking  as  is  her  social.  Never,  perhaps,  in  England's 
history,  has  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons,  expressed 
itself  so  openly,  so  strongly  as  a  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  whose  hands  lies  all  the  power,  by  which  the  poli- 
tical being  and  relations  of  the  state  are  sustaiueii.  Said  one 
of  difiensut  views,  "  I  say  it  with  no  disrespect,  or  want  of  true 
nverence  for  the  Queen,  for  no  subject  can  be  wanting  in 
is  or  these,  but  I  do  say  that  her  majesty  has  small  place 
the  political  management  of  tbis  great,  this  wide  nation. 
]b  the  House  of  Commons,  perhaps,  more  than  ever  before, 
lies  the  true  power  of  the  stale.  For  the  two  last  years, 
literally  nothing  has  been  done,  and  we  have  now  the  very 
singular  fact  presented  to  us  of  a  ministry  holding  office, 
and  carrying  on  the  country,  which  waal«  a  majority  in  the 
House,  —  a  ministry  which,  in  fact,  does  nothing,  and  can 
do  nothing.*'  He  witnesHed  the  Militia  Bill,  as  showing 
bow  sternly  the  doctrine  of  doing  nothing  was  entertained 
and  acted  on,  and  very  much  questioned  if  any  good  thing 
could  come  of  a  dissolution.  Few  things  strike  a  stranger 
here  in  Russia,  more  strongly,  than  the  perfect  freedom  with 
which  Englishmen  talk  of  their  country.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
iodindual  opinion  only.     But  tbia  opinion  is  formed  by 
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moch  induftriouB  nnd  careful  reading  of  the  bett  vgi 
jiapeis  in  the  ivoild,  —  newspapers  which  diicusi  meMun 
after  a  manner  unetiuallcd  elsewhere,  —  and  nhich  go  fi 
lessly  into  qucstionn  of  the  preacot,  and  of  the  future;  of 
theiDselveg  and  of  other  nations,  and  authoritatively  declare 
what,  and  ivben,  shall  be  done,  —  that,  or  those  things,  which 
will  moat  surely  and  widely  aubserve  the  highest  public  a 
private  interests.     In  Ameriea  the  perfect  freedom  of  polil 
cat  thought  and  expression  is  no  more  possessed  and  < 
clared  than  in   England ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  claimed  fa 
the  republic,  that  its  means  of  light  on  all  political  nuttM 
ate  more  or  better  than  in  Great  Brita.ia. 

My  morning,   or   moat  of  it,  was  spent  in   going  to  • 


staying  at,  or  ii 

1  certain  public  ■ 

offices,  to  get  paisporti  fbi 

myself  and  cou 

lier,  and  permiss 

ion  to   stay  here  three  oi 

more  weeks. 

hardly  complai) 

a  coBcoming  it, 

OB  your  coming  is  entirri] 

an  affair  of  you 

r  own.      Being  hi 

fre,  you  must  do  what  Im4 

and  custom  req 

uire,  and  he  who 

does  it  with   patience,  nj 

in  quiet,  studies  alike  bis  own  dignity  and  ease. 
be  aided  by  the  public  officers,  and  treated  with  a 
which  a  different  course  will  hardly  procure.  That  n 
do  exactly  thus  is  not  always  possible,  but  I  am  certain  U  b 
always  worth  trying  for,  and  when  attained  will  bring  wldj 
it  only  pleasure.  I  was  so  much  occupied  in  this  matter,  1 
did  little  else  all  day.  I  took  a  very  long  walk  to  &ni 
Messrs.  R.  Sc  Co.,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter,  but  foiled,  ( 
they  were  out  of  town.  1  believe  Mr.  R.  passes  part  n 
his  lime  in  sammec  with  his  family,  at  Peterhoff. 
moat  people,  to  whom  1  have  letters,  out  of  the  city,  or  I 
cannot  get  at  them,  I  am  sorry  for  this,  because  I  have  D 
doubt  they  would  contribute  much  to  increase  the  plei 
and  advantage  of  my  resilience  here.  I  am  resting  a 
what,  and  hurried  travel  baa  made  this  necesBary.  1 1 
sitting  here  in  my  new  room,  and  one  to  which  1  was  tXKBt 
lated  in  the  morning,  when  the  servant  announced  Mr.  ^ 
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t  CAme  in  at  once,  and  made  me  a  Teiy  pleasant  call.  Ho 
■Secretary  of  I.i:gation,  was  educated  in  ]an'  at  Cainbridge, 
1  hence  kaow  many  of  our  3;ouDg  men.  Me  in  of  the 
E  of  C.  P.  C,  jr..  Danl.  S.  C,  and  has  aa  important 
nitioQ  here.  He  drives  his  carriage,  and  his  oSicial  posi- 
Kivcs  him  admirahle  opportuniiies  for  seeing  much 
which  will  sciTe  him.  He  is  well  educated  and  well  look- 
ing. —  agreeable  in  manner  and  in  converKation,  aimple,  hut 
constantly  Bhowini>;  lie  has  not  been  an  idler.  He  has 
offered  to  take  me  round  to  places  of  interest,  and  brought 
the  .Minister's  regrets,  that  continued  ill  health  prevented 
^^U  extending  to  me  such  attentions  as  it  would  have  given 

^Hlm  pleasure  to  bestow.     I  shall  call  on  Mr.  B when  I 

^^■Aurn  from  Moscow,  and  shall  csecute  a  commission  for 

^^fim.  which   will   much  aid  my    progress  to  France.     Our 

huus«  i«  quite  empty,  many  of  its  inmates  being  on  a  visit 

to  Moscow.     This  makes  it  rather  dull,   but  there  is  so 

fBuch  variety  abroad,  that  I  do  not  languish  for  interest.     It 

I  suddenly  become  very  warm,  a  common  thing  in  the 

trent  of  the   Russian   summer,    but  to  my  joy,  I  am  able 

t  walk,  and  without  fatigue,  and  hardly  any  of  my  old 

,  and  after  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  that  utterly 

me.     I  began  in  London  with  hackt.  and  so  here ; 

Rt  I  have  ^iven  them  up  almost  entirely,  and  find  much 

■RcHt  in  the  change  from  driving  to  walking.     So  that 

|lien  I  get  liome  again,  1  shall  dispense  with  horse  and  car- 

e  altogether,  —  another  gain  iVom  travel.     I  have  said 

t  little  about  people  here,  for  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  do  so. 

;  experience   I   will  note.      1  have   seen   very,   very 

ttle  intempurance  since  I  left  England.     I  may  say  none 

I  deservea  record.      But    exceptions   suppose   rules.     I 

by  say  here,  that  I  have  seen  one  drunken  man,  and  one 

was  a  dealer  in  turiiipis,  a  large  tray  of  which  he 

a  carrying  on  his  head.     He  stood  on  thc'  Quay,  opposite 

r  ptBKza,  crying  his  turnips,  and  makia;;  every  species  of 

iU  OBid  turn  to  preserve  the  balance  of  hia  tray.     He  did 

Id 
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this  K)  well,  (Imt  only  one  or  two  would  now  and  then  Ui 
out,  and  some  buya  were  at   hand  to  pick  them  ap  Ibr  tbetr 
own  U8C.     At  lost,  OQ  he  went,  very  soon  turning  down  ft 
pMRAgc  way  to  a  boat  bard   by,  in  which  1  saw  htm  prect- 
pitato  hinuclf  and  hia  wares,   hurriedly  indeed,  but  slil\ 
RUBtaining  himself  very  well.     I  un  quite  willing  to  mi 
thiH  long  note  of  what  may  seem  a  trifling  matter,  but  at 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  I  have  Been,  I  have  given  tt  pl< 
in  thii  journal  of  factn  and  of  thought,  and  which,  boi 
designed  for  home,  lias  relations  to  ita  destination  which 
makos  the  occupation  wholly  pleasant  to  me.    IntcmpeTaaaS 
is  the  vice  of  all  northern  climatca.     I  hear  of  it  exisdng 
hero  to  an  extent  that  wc  in  America  know  nothing  of.     I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and  of  th* 
causes,  beneath   the   power  of   which   luch   habit  has   iti 
establishment  so  widely.     But  I  have  stated  what  my  0W9 
observation  has  rcrealcd. 

1  cannot  forget  the  length  of  the  day  here,  and  the  daily 
additions  to  it.  1  was  talking  last  night  with  Mr. 
distinguished  English  engiacor,  till  after  twelve,  and  tbft 
light  was  HO  perfect  that  a  lamp  or  candle  had  not  bean 
lighted  in  the  house.  I  go  to  bed  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty 1  nay,  I  think  1  could  read  fair  print  all  day,  or  rather 
night.  1  was  more  struck  with  the  brightaess  of  the  twi- 
light last  night,  than  at  any  other  time,  and  felt  sure  thftt 
the  sua  was  up,  and  with  dilHculty  fell  asleep.  A  fellow* 
boarder  at  twelve,  midnight,  read  Milton  to  me  from  a 
print,  as  easily  as  at  noon. 

Friday,  four  to  five,  a.  m.  Yesterday  brought  with  it 
its  duties,  —  and  to  me  not  the  most  agreeable. — sigKt- 
aecing.  St,  Petersburg  is  a  show-place  in  all  senses  of  the 
word.  Everything  is  designed  to  tell  to  the  public  eye  an4 
mind,  how  much  may  be,  and  how  much  is  done  for  tha 
public  which  shall  attract  their  attention,  interest,  amuM 
tbem._  You  see  this  purpose  as  soon  as  you  reach  this 
■Imoat   BUjiping-off  place  ai  the   tBt«at  civilization.      Tke 
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H  ntter  this  word  from  afar  in  their  gilded  and  goldca 
mea,  turrets,  towers.  The  approach.  —  the  closer  view. — 
do«e  not  at  all  disappoint  you.  Externa]  architecture  has 
done,  and  does,  what  maj'  be  in  its  power  to  reach  slowly, 
or  at  once,  the  public  interest.  The  detail  is  curious. 
Here  is  a  city  of  half  a  million  of  people  covering  a  wide 
surface,  with  wide,  unusually  wide  streets,  traversed  by 
continuous  carriages,  from  the  humhlcst  liddlc,  Qy,  and 
drosliy,  to  the  most  splendid  eq^tiipage,  producing  infinite 
dust,  with  which  strange  currents  are  felicitously  favouring 
your  eyes,  nose,  and  dress,  —  and  in  which  vehicles  are 
driven  after  a  manner  we  at  home  know  nothing  of.  In 
thia  great  city  the  arrangement  for  watering  the  streets  are 
on  a  most  minute  scale,  as  if  a  more  enlarged  system  would 
do  the  work  so  thoroughly,  and  so  easily,  that  the  people 
wottid  lose  sight  of  the  hourly  effort  made  here  to  contri- 
bute to  their  physical  comfort.  The  plan  for  watering  the 
streets  is  this,  —  take  a  barrel  of  water  on  a  barrow,  —  a 
bucket.  —  and  a  man.  A  street  a  mile  or  two  long  may 
have  this  establishment  in  it  twice  a  day,  and  the  water  is 
gently  sprinkled  about  that  number  of  timea.  It  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  wind  and  the  dust  will  blow  where  they  list, 
and  that  it  will  be  pretty  clear  whence  one  of  them  at  least 
Cometh.  I  said  above  that  the  various  vehicles  are  passing 
in  every  direction  through  very  crowded  thoroughfares. 
This  is  done  with  very  rare  injury  to  the  passers  by.  The 
drivers  utter  a  faint  cry,  or  whine,  which  everybody  aeema 
to  hear,  and  those  who  arc  nearest  at  once  take  heed  to  it. 
The  penalty  is  very  severe,  if  injury  be  done  to  any  one. 
The  police  rush  in  at  once  and  seize  the  carriage,  which, 
with  the  horBO  or  horses,  become  the  property  of  the  one 
who  setKes  them.  If  death  iiappen,  the  driver  is  knaulled  ; 
H  injury  he  less,  he  is  dispatched  with  all  convenient  speed, 
flrat  to  the  Sparrow  Hills,  so  called,  and  when  a  sufficient 
namber  are  accumulated  to  form  a  caravan,  he,  with  the 
Others,  is  sent  to  Siberia.     By  this  system,  which  is  per- 


fceir  Mrtrfs  to  Hi  iMMt^  om  oT  O*  bMtto-« 

wbMi  is  pttver.  th«  pnUin  nfetf  b  prarided  C»v4 

iKtlf  Hcored.     Ib  eonnecitoB  wUh   tki*  tapie  I 

Bnb  aail  Ub,  b  the  CoUawing  relating  to  p«c 

takM  ill  in  tbc  ctrertn.     I   ««]i  dririag  out  monng  «riA 

Xn. .  sad  MMttcthuig  oceiined  whicfa  led  W  m  iiiMMlf 

OB  kelfiiaga  penon  who  t«4  mrl  vith  aa  arcidrnt  n  the 
•beet.  ICn.  - — -  aaid  that  I  niut  n«iet  uffer  tba  least 
■id  in  •acb  a  osc  a»d  Mlded,  that  ooe  da;  dnrion.  ahe  m» 
•  pwrcn  Ul,  a*  IB  a  fit.  id  the  rttvcL  itti-)  draw  »t« 
Iba  ckcck  «liuig,  aad  directed  har  iwrrant  to  atvp  ■ 
bn  ont  of  the  coBcb.  tint  ahe  might  h«lp  tlat  wwnaB  ia^ 
fiL  lie  adrned  ber  by  ail  meaiu  to  do  no  ancfa 
br  w  doiagi  «b«  would  be  reji^arded  aa  a  witnna  in  aBjiSl 
«r  inTMiifcation  which  roi^t  bdlow, — npcciaUj  if  1 
WOOfta  wai  injvred,  or  died,  — and  at  ■aeh  auila  Iwt  I 
jvata.  »he  wovid  not  bt  allow«d  to  ln*e  Rdmib  i 
final  dcctaion  ihould  bo  bad.  I  spuke  of  tbia  tu  b  Bm 
nerrbanl  from  KiolF.  He  uid  dial  it  saa  trui;.  and  tb 
fricBd  of  hla  had  (uiTcrcd  extreme  inconvemrnce  and  p 
livs  trouble,  from  interfering  between  two  sensQla  of  li 
a  Eogluhman  and  a  Rusaiau,  who  were  fighting  ■ 
^d,  Year*  paMcJ  bcfure  the  Riatt«r  ua»  a<ijuiitad.  M 
bad  all  that  time  lo  be  on  band,  or  in  waiting  for  call  41 
eoort.  The  ca«e  U  pteci^el}-  tko  ume  if  yaa  aOwc 
umM  a  persoa  who  has  rcccivod  an  iDJury.  Vou  ( 
BBCh  ao  act  a  witneaa  of  what  ka*  ha|>penc(l,  and  are  hd 
■s  auch  till  tbo  whole  cau««  ii  settled,  which,  in  some  m 
denta.  mny  reucb  to  veara.  The  course  is  when  a  peraaoli 
tsheo  ill.  or  i>  hurt,  for  the  police  at  once  to  interfere,  I 
fetekc  the  pcrwin  in  charge.  He  or  she  ia  thmi  c 
*ith  all  needed  care,  or  to  a  buRpital.  if  the  n 
IDt  be  inuat>di»t?l)'  found.  This  procedore,  in 
ipimily  aa  a  ttro^t  KuMion  citf.  is   prubably  tbt  t 

1  be  d««iiod.     AJ,  all  events  I  hcuJ  no  obJecUdftl 
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>  In  order  to  get  ectkt  or  speed  in  driving,  you  find  this 
^ansngement.  Two  or  three  horses  are  attached  abreast  of 
each,  either  to  a  drosky  or  other  vehicle,  and  ofT  they  go. 
One  trols  anil  one  gallops.  I  saw  yealerday  this  in  perfec- 
tion. One  horse  was  white,  the  other  dark.  The  latter 
was  in  the  shafts,  lekiUy  aside  of  him.  The  darker  trotted 
hard.  —  the  white  galloped  to  the  top  of  his  speed,  throwing 
himself  about  in  full  play.  Everything  seemed  to  be  ia 
perfect  order,  and  nothing  but  the  dust  was  disturbed. 
You  Bometimcs  have  a  horse  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  one, 
and  they  make  a  beautiful  picture.  The  side  animals  are 
lightly  and  loosely  harnessed,  are  selected  for  their  beauty, — 
have  often  full  flowing  manes  and  noble  tails.  The  mode  of 
harnessing  allows  ihem  to  do  just  as  they  please.  You  see 
them  always  galloping,  somelimca  at  the  sides  of  the  shaft 
horse,  but  often  at  a  right  angle  with  him,  or  less,  and  as 
full  of  play  as  a  spoiled  child.  They  do  not  work,  are  mere 
pet(.  And  for  display.  I  heard  ihis  mode  or  fashion  ia  de- 
taining. I  cannot  but  think  it  will  be  a  real  street  loss 
when  it  is  discontinued.  It  is  full  of  life,  grace,  beauty, 
and  in  its  variety  of  outfit,  makes  the  Admiralty,  the  Nevskoi 
Prospect,  &c.,  the  gayest,  handsomest  thoroughfares  in  the 
world. 

But  the  sights.     I  took  this  discipline  on  foot.     I  walked 

very  far,  in  all.     Chnrcket  were  among  my  objerts.    These 

form  a  very  important  part  of  the  material  for  curiosity  here. 

I  first  went  to  the  church  of  the  Casernes,   buiic  by  the 

officers  of  a  regiment  for  the  aoldiers.     So  1  was  told,  at 

least,  and  if  it  be  a  fable,  why  let  it  be  such.     The  huild- 

——ing  is  not  yet  finished,  but  little  remains  to  be  done,  as  it 

Htawiaed  to  me,  only  to  rcmave  the  acalFulding.      But  so  slow 

^H>  pro^reas  in  (his  northern  air.  that  nobody  knows  how 

Blang  the  scaffolding  will  remain.      It  is  sufiictently  finished 

Ivt  •crviee,  —  the  church,  —  and  no  one  who  enters  it  will 

fail  to  he  struck  with  the  simplicity  and  nobleness  of  its 

Aldiitectutal    attempts    and    accomplishments,  —  its    loftjr 

J6» 


watlB,  moMive  granite  columna, — the  eUborttc  fiiuuli  tttd. 
ceilingfl,  and  the  whole  arran);;cincDts  for  the  objoct«  of  ii 
conitruction.     I   knuw  of  no  mich  structures  amongst  i 
The  Greek  servieo,  witb  its  elaboraio  cprcmoniBl.  det 
all  that  archiCccturo  can  do  to  save  it  from  auspidon. 
its  dignity  is    prcBcTved.     And  when  this,  or   ihsM 
aceomptiBhcd,  as  is  tlie  case  here,  it  presents  itself  to  na  tKfl 
an  claborateni^s  of  detail,  an  earnestness  of  result,  wbidlf 
loBvoB  the  Itomisb  church  far  behind.     This  was  ail  disroT*! 
nod  to  me  in  my  next  viait,  viz..  to  the  Knsan  Church,  O 
Cathedral.     This,  in  its  va.<>t  colonnades  uiid  other  BrTUiK»t:| 
I  Mid  tu  he  an  imitation  of  Hi.  I'ctcr's  at  Bontft- 1 
Wbothcr  this  be  so  or  not,  1  cannot  toll.     1  have  nut  totn 
St.  Peter's,  and  probably  shall  not.     Diit  more  ;  1  kav«  ao 
diaposition  to  coinpare  thinf-a  with  each  other,  always  hsriag  ^^ 
dotostod  the  iliiclritic  and    practice  uf  moili^U.     1  look  at 
thinifs  iu  thcmBclvcs,  and   it  is  very  soon  apparent  in  irhit 
thu  pleiisurp  llii-y  givo  yoii  hath  its  source.     This  1*  in  dl 
that  which  makes  the   thin|j(  Hcon,  just  wl'at  it  truly  fab 
This  ho*  its  nholc  source  in  that  which  j^ivs  true  bcinf  la 
the  thiijg  itself.     It  is  novcr  by  tbo  true  obsnrvor  lookod  M 
in  nnem  bianco,  likeness,  identity,  —  but  iu  something  atw 
and  more,  —  viit..  in  that  which  distinguishes  a  thing  ftan 
all    other   things,  and   which   ha.t   furnished   you   ' 
knowledge,   another   revelation  of  human  power,  and  fbf 
this  demanding  your  reveronce.  your  gratitude,  and  yM 
lovB.     In  the  Kaitan  Cathculral,  you  are  imprcs.ed  with  tl 
vastness  and  harmony  of   its  parts.     The  sCyla  is  aimpb 
austere,  Dot  looking;  fur  effuets  in  the  variety  of  its  movi 
ment«,  —  sudden  changes  in  its  aspects, —  but  in  n  gmi 
progress  from  mass  to  mass,  until  the  individual  pasSM  inl 
the  general,  and  a  sublime  unity  is  before  you.     It  is  mtiu 
the  action  of  your  own  mind  upon  materials  so  fitted  to  g^n 
to   it   strength   of    manifestntion,   or    use,   than   the  simple 
vision  of  that  which  in  so  wonderfully  fitted  to  thought,  u 
thought  so  worthy  the  Ume  and  whole  occaaiou.     You  ai 
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Eglorbaiicea  indeed,  l.uman  impertinences,  enough  to  make 

1  Biek  of  the  machmery  of  goTsmment,  —  of  the  means 

f  which  men  are  to  be  governed.     Against  columns  of  the 

BrUfibng  and  mi>Bt  rare  granite,  — against  columns  so  viiat 

t  you  instinctively  ask  if  they  are  in  a  single  piece  and 

|BW  there, —  you  see  paltry  eagles,  atd  ragged,  wretched  old 

«  taken  in  war  from  Napoleon,  or  rather  which  fell  from 

)  ijozen  hands  of  his  dying  comrades  in  the  flight  from 

w,  —  and  were  afterwards  picked  up  by  Cossacks  and 

,  —  keys  of  conquered    and   sacked  cities  on  other 

as,  the  fruit  of  wretched  victories.      All  sorts  of  poor 

Riembi'Snccs  are  here,  of  man's  weakness,  foily,  and  sin, 

temple  to  Christ,  and  to  Ood,  as  fitting  means 

«  R  divine  reverence  and  a  human  love.    Nothing,  nothing 

n  God's  universe,  —  they  are  not  his  work, —  nothing 

do  1  detest  and  deprecate  more  than  1  do  these  evidences  of 

iuunau  folly  anywhere,  —  but  in  a  temple  made  for  the  wor- 

pfhip  of  the  infinite,  the  pure,  the  loving,  and  the  holy,  — 

^U&t  a  desecration  are  they!  what  a  proof  tiiat  the  mission 

^pt  the  Son  of  Man  is  in  no  true  sense  understood ;  that 

"foler  and  people  are  yet  in  their  sin. 

The  service  of  the  church  wag  proceeding  as  I  entered. 
I  always  enter  a  Cathedral  with  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
such  a  place  is  fitted  to  produce.  In  itself  how  grand, 
—  in  its  idea  how  sublime.  You  stand  as  if  nearer  the 
B  presence,  than  elsewhere  In  God's  universe ;  and  the 
1  bear  to  the  infinite  is  here,  in  a  Cathedral. 
e  distinctly  maaifestod,  and  may  he,  is  more  clearly  felt, 
ice  for  man  increases,  and  instinctively  your 
Hretcnce  for  yourself.  Man  in  the  Cathedral  has  put  forth  his 
^hewt  powers,  because  he  has  had  in  view  cunstantiy  the 
est  end.  What  more  worth}'  reverence  than  humanity 
ii  this  declaration  of  itself,  A  house  for  worship  is  the 
attempt  for.  —  its  success, — its  completion,  is  a  House  of 
Ood.  There  are  no  atalucs  in  the  Greek  church.  But 
9  are  paintings,  and  all  other  objects  which  may  meet 
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the  eye  and  find  their  way  to  the  heart.     Thef8  las 
and   chanting,    and    reading   of  Scripture,  and  tif  'pnyt 
Crossing,  —  kneeling.  —  prostralion,  —  kiBsing  of  pictni 
—  overy  mode  in  which  love  and  worship  can  d«J«re  H 
selves,  are  in  requisition  and  pruclit^c  here.     1  have  a 
wttaosscd  the  ecrvico  in  the  Romish  church.     But  I  htvwl 
no  instance  met  with  anything  which  compares  with  t 
whole  ccremoniiil  in  this  Greek  Cathedral,  —  and  the  k 
is  true  of  all  the  rest.     The  wonthipper  enters  nncore 
and  when  within  sight  of  the  altar,  he  hegins  to  crgai  hi^ 
self,  and  continues  to  do  bo  for  some  time.     He  appTOac 
the  holy  place  nearer  and  nearer.     He  kuceU,  and  coDtinM 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.     He  prostrates  binisetf,  plat 
ing  Via  forehead  on   the  stone  floor,   and   there  keep!  it  fl 
Borne  time.     He  rises,  and  agun  prostrates  himself,  n 
many  crosses  in  the  meantime,  but  in  place  uf  preSHng  falla 
forehead  on  the  floor,  he  applies  to  it  the  hack  of  Ms  hftuA 
All  this  is  done  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  but  still  witl 
much  earnestness.    One  man,  advanced  in  years,  approtchedil 
a  painting  of  the  Virgin,  the  most  of  which,  excepting  ■ 
eye,  was  very  carefully  covered,  as  is  usual  with  such  j 
turea   in   the  Greek  church.     He  approached    nearei   i 
nearer,  crossing  himself  continually,  until  his  face  ■ 
against  the  portion  of  glass,  at  which  the  uncovered  put  t 
the  Virgin's  face  was  exposed.    He  kissed  it  wilh  ap|paren^ 
the  deepest  feelmg,  and  with  an  audible  assurance  of  tl 
act  which  left  it  unquestioned.     During  all  the  time  d 
ing  and  prayer  were  heard.     The  whole  of  this  part  of  i 
service,  was  deeply  solemn,  and  beautiful.     There  ' 
prevalent  softness  of  tone,  in  which  expression  wu  nsfi'l 
wanting,  which  1  think  unusual  in  such  service.     The  v 
ness  of  the  huildin^f.  the  beauty  and    the   power  of  ( 
human  voioe,  the  universal  reverence,  gave  to  this  sei? 
the  deepest  interest,  and  1  could  not  hut  think  that  it  yi 
better  for  the  worshipper  that  he  was  here.     UndOT  wIh 
endless  varieties  of  forms  does  not  religion  in  ita  wot 
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declare  itself!     80  various,  so  opposite,  bo  absolutely  anta- 

jgQniatic  are  those  forms,  and  such  the  entire  saiislaction 

Bilh  which  each  sect  holds  aaU    manifests  its  sentiments, 

it  it  really  aeema  very  little  important  what  doctrines  are 

laid,  ao  that  they  be  held  in  the  truth,  and  declared  in  the 

i  Fmn  the  Kasan,  I  went  to  the  St.  Isaac.  This  is  em- 
k&ticall;  the  Cathedral.  Other  churches  have  the  domes 
^ded  with  gold  leaf.  This  has  its  covered  with  beaten  or 
Ikle  gold.  You  cannot  understand  what  is  the  brightness, 
a  gorgeous  eplendour  of  its  dome,  when  the  sun,  in  its 
noonday  brightness,  is  upon  it,  and  Illuminates  it.  It  is 
truly  da/zling.  This  church  was  begun  by  Catherine  the 
Oreal,  and  remains  unfinished.  Ths  Director,  M.  Mont- 
mt,  who  is  now  labouring  to  complete  it.  was  absent, 
i  though  I  presented  a  card  addressed  to  bim  from  a  pcr- 
lal  friend.  I  could  not  be  admitted.  I  cared  less  for  this 
s  told  on  the  spot  that  the  scaffoldings  obstructed 
B  Bight  BO  much  of  the  finished  part,  that  it  could  not  be 
The  enormous  granite  pillars  were  the  principal 
attraction.      I  left  to  come  again. 

It  is  a  popular  legend,  that  whenever  St.  Isaac  Church  is 
finished,  the  reigning  sovereign  will  die.  A  like  legend  had 
limited  the  length,  the  imtural  length,  of  a  Russian  mon- 
arch's reign  and  life  to  twenty-five  years,  since  no  one  bad 
reijraed  or  lived  beyond  that  time.  His  Majesty,  the  present 
or,  baa  passed  beyond  that  period,  and  lives  and 
It  was  told  me  when  that  period  in  Nicholas's  reign 
w  nigb,  he  went  into  his  closet,  and  there,  for  three  days 
d  thfoe  nights,  he  devoted  himself  to  lasting  and  prayer, 
IT  the  preservation  of  his  life  and  reign.  This  legend  of 
«  length  of  a  Russian  reign,  may  have  no  more  foundation 
1  has  that  concerning  the  St-  Isaac  Church.  Vet  there 
is  an  element  in  the  Rus.'^ian  mind  which  would  seem  lo 
favour  the  idea  that  reports  of  such  beliefs  are  not  without 
Belief,  in  that  range  of  it  which  borders  on. 
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or  constituteB  superstition,  is  tliis  clement,  and  vhicfa  biS 
its  foundation  in  some  or  many  tenots  of  the  Greek  church, 
the  national  church  of  Kussia. 

The  slow  progreas  of  church  architecture  towards  its  « 
pletion  here,  was  referred  to.     This  mny  have  its  cause  in 
deliberate  manner  in  which  industry  declares  itself  it 
to  all  mailers.     Neier  have  I  seen  men  work  with  lew 
violence  in  their  varinus  occupations,     1  have  watched  the 
at  work,  and  have  marvelled  much  at  their  deliberaUnsa 
A  portion  of  wooden  pavement  is  in  proccBs  of  repair  I 
front  of  an  imperial  residence.     It  was  in  hand  when  I  & 
passed  it  on  my  way  reaching  St.  Petersburg,  and  i 
finished  when  I  left  some  weeks  afterwards.     It  wnt 
the  time  to  stop  and  see  the  Russians  work.     A  block  • 
taken  up.     It  was  put  down  again  after  nmch  inrealigatfa 
of  its  physical  properties.     It  was  taken  up  again, 
ase,  the  only  tool  tued  hy  carpenters  here,  was  found,  i 
reached,  and    taken    in    hand.      Now  began    the  ' 
preparation  of  that  block  upon  the  planks,  which, 
with  tar,  or  something  like  it,  are  always  first  Imd  to 
the  blocks.     The  block  is  pared,  —  smoothed,  —  it« 
angles'  measured.     It  is  put  into  its  place.      It  does  not  fl 
Bits  of  chips,  or  larger  ones,  are  put  under  it,  —  or  betw< 
it  and  its  neighbours.     Then  the  block  is  again  examined 
—  turned,  —  returned,  —  and  if  it  will  only  fit  by  the  fi 
supports  above  named,  it  is  rejected  for  present  use,  aaidffl 
new  one  tried.     Now  hero  is  a  great  deal  of  lime  loal  ft 
the  description  of  this  enterprise.     But  you  have  r 
of  the  time  taken  for  the  work  itself.     I  positively  am  I 
sure  that  the  block  is  yet  fitted  to  its  place,  —  and  the  I 
press's  palace  may  not    yet  have  received  her.     I   n 
have  said  the  street  was  uadergoini;  repair  to  prevent  B 
as  her  majesty  is  a  permanent  invalid. 

Wbilc  speaking  ol'  the  slow  progress  of  church  orehitfl 
ture  in  some  instances  in  Russia,  and  especially  a 
has  been  made  to  popular  theories  or  legends,  as  offering  a 
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explanation  of  this  fact,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  this 
tardiness  in  the  Snishing  of  churcbes  is  not  peculiar  to  Rua- 
sia.  In  Cologne,  for  inBtancc,  we  hare  an  example  of  the 
aamc,  which  might  better  answer  to  sustain  a  rule,  than  to 
fumieh  an  illustration.  The  celebrated  Cathedral,  or  Dom, 
in  that  city,  was  begun  centuries  ago,  and  it  is  yet  un- 
fiuifihcd.  Nay,  more ;  the  carlict:  built  parts  are  decayed, 
a  rain  almOBt,  without  any  but  a  temporary  roof.  The 
towers  are  unfinished,  or  not  begun.  And  in  close  propin- 
quily  with  tbc  venerable  and  the  old,  is  this  day  rising  the 
new,  in  all  the  freshness  of  recent  masonry,  and  as  if  smil- 
ing, certainly  not  weeping,  at  the  deep  cut  lines  of  age  in 
its  elder  neighbour  brother.  I  was  told  that  of  late  serious 
movements  are  making  for  tho  fiDtshing  of  this  stupendoua 
work,  and  that  Nicholas  I.  had  contributed  many  thousand 
silver  rubles  to  this  object.  This  is  indeed  imperial  libe- 
rality, and  it  loses  none  of  its  quality  by  being  contributed 
by  one  who  has  no  religious  sympathy  with  the  doctrines 
believed  and  taught  in  the  Dom  of  Cologne- 

Again,  go  out  of  Germany  or  Belgium  into  France,  and 
we  have  a  new  instance  of  that  about  which  1  write.  In 
Stra^burg  is  a  Cathedral,  which  is  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion  of  Europe.  I  have  stood  by  its  walls,  and  examined 
the  infinite  detail  and  beauty  in  which  the  Gothic  mind,  or 
Btj'lc,  has  here  manifested  itself.  I  say  beauty, —  what 
Tastncss,  what  solemnity  rules  here,  and  with  what  effect 
do  they  declare  themselves  and  their  mighty  power.  Stand 
in  the  midst  of  this  cathedral  magnificence,  —  its  outside 
height,  and  length,  and  breadth.  —  its  inside  religious  light, 
just  revealing  enough  of  its  meanings,  to  move  in  you  the 
religious,  the  divine,  and  you  unconsciously  wander  back  to 
the  days  of  its  beginning,  and  hold  communion  with  that 
mind  which  conceived  its  idea,  iuid  who  in  that  had  faith 
and  prophecy  of  its  completion.  This  Cathedral  is  unfiD- 
isbed.     One  tower  only  is  built.     But  so  perfect  is  it  in  all 

^  other  parts,  that  this  local  imperfevtion  exists  without 
Mtiag  the  idea  of  a  want  of  universal  symmetry. 
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I   hove   antieipatod   in    tlio    two    preceding    pvngi 
what  belongs  to  u  later  period  of  tliia  tmvol'b  hiittory. 
Uw  coDacction  »'iu  bo  direct  betwoen  wliat  thay  contain  and' 
that  wliich  immcdintcly  preoudos  tbi-m,  that  I  um  willing  I 
jileud  guilty  tu  the  AiiochroDiBm,  and  [u  pass  on. 

I  wont  to  the  Admiralty,  n  monstrous  moas  uf  huili)ingi«' 
taking  the  course  uf  the  N'uva.  Here  'm  a  dock  for  b 
ahips  of  war.  The  Senate,  bo  cslled.  is  a  line  buildiog,- 
go  ia  a  palace  opposite  to  the  Ailmiralty,  or  AdmiraHlg,  I 
Charlea  choso  to  call  it.  The  stotue  of  I'clcr  the  Great  tC 
here.  It  U  quite  grand.  But  the  effect  of  the  pedestal,  or* 
rock  on  which  the  horse  stands,  is  very  much  hurt  by  tl 
■moothing  duwn  and  puliHhiDg  by  which  urt  Imx  endeavoi 
to  improve  nature  ll  louko  nbgdhitcly  ridiculni 
ttel  fretted  at  the  folly  which  the  human  labour  oniolds? 
Alexander's  column  of  red  grunile.  finely  poliuhed,  is  h 
by,  and  is  a  magnificent  affair.  The  shaft,  of  c 
and  fifty  feet,  in  a  single  piece,  is  truly  beautiful.  Fiftet 
feet  were  Inkcn  off,  lent  the  base  of  the  shaft  shonid  sot  1 
■tiong  enough  to  sustain  ao  great  a  weight.  On  the  otfatr 
band,  in  order  to  sustain  the  horae  of  Peter's  statu*  in  il 
potitiun,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  iron  wcto  jm 
ia  its  cavity.  (?)  The  figures  of  man  and  hurse  areofbrai 
and  weigh  nearly  sixteen  tons.  The  granite  pedestal,  b 
fore  it  was  trimided  away  and  smoothed,  weijrhed  fiftei 
hundred  tons.  Farther  support  of  the  statue  is  deriTedf 
from  the  folds  of  a  serpent,  which  unile  with  ihe  t 
afieet  of  tlijs  is  by  no  means  agreeable,  In  nature  the  p 
tion  would  have  supported  itself,  or  such  an  one  only  s] 
have  been  selected,  which  admitted  of  such  natural  suppofft 
Art  failed  when  it  required  a  substitution,  which  in  BUn 
would  have  been  a  monstrosity. 

An  anecdote  current  about  Peter  and  hifl  horse  may  J 
given  hero.  This  statue  is  an  affair  of  the  deepest  conCM 
and  reverence.  There  are  soldiers,  guards,  about  its  a 
closures,  and  will  not  permit  profane,  or  any  tort  of  test  M 


jproacli  it  too  nearly-  It  is  surrounded  by  altigh  and  strong 
_^„6n  railing,  and  the  better  to  guard  it,  and  the  railing,  a 
Tow,  narrow  strip  of  granite,  say  a  foot  high,  surrounds  the 
bottom  of  the  iron  roil.  Now  nobody  is  allowed  to  stand 
on  this  granite,  though  by  doing  so,  yon  have  a  bettor  sight 
of  the  statue.  Not  knowing  the  rule,  I  stood  upon  it.  It 
was,  however,  hut  for  a  minute,  that  I  did  so,  for  the  sen- 
tinel soon  suggested  to  mc,  and  in  somewhat  an  authorita- 
^^tive  voice  and  manner,  that  it  was  quite  expedient  for  me  to 
^^pet  down.  The  hint  was  taken.  But  to  the  anecdote.  It 
^^ksems,  some  years  ago,  that  some  Americans,  among  whom 
^^%ero  commanders  of  ships,  wero  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  had 
passed  a  day  out  of  the  city,  and  returned  to  it  in  a  gay  and 
somewhat  aspiring  spirit,  for  on  getting  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  abreast  of  the  statue,  it  was  proposed  to  alight  and  look 
again  at  this  splendid  work.  They  did  this,  and  one  more 
exalted  than  the  rest,  said  that  he  would  take  a  ride  with 
Peter.  He  cleared  the  ruling,  and  soon  eUrabed  up  by  the 
horse's  tail,  and  passed  his  arm  quite  iitmiliarly  about  the 
waist  of  the  Great,  Short  was  Lis  ride.  The  guard  saw 
htm,  gave  the  alarm,  and  must  unceremoniously  unboised 
him,  and  gave  him  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  He  was 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  fined,  as  report  goes,  six  thousand 
dollars.  His  friends  made  a  representation  to  the  Govem- 
tlnent  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the  fine  was  reduced. 
fhe  accused  remarked  to  the  judge,  that  this  was  a  great 
so  short  a  ride.  "Yes,"  replied  the  judge,  "but 
Vyou  choose  to  ride  such  a  horse,  you  must  pay  for  it." 
'  'The  Nevskoi  Prospect,  or  Nevskoi  Street,  pronounced 
Hevske.  is  of  great  length,  and  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
traveller,  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  its  shops, 
the  almost  infinite  variety  of  costumes,  of  nations,  of  races ; 
the  equipages,  the  fashion,  the  poverty,  the  everything, 
which  in  just  such  a  population  would  be  likely  to  come 
together,  and  to  eirculnlc,  whatever  of  novelty  oitisted  there, 
and  to  present  the  whole  in  just   such  a  way  as  to  produce 
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conBtant  vujcty  and  excitcmeat  in  the  individaa]  uai  sooM 
life.     There  arc  print  shops,  and  the  well  lined  windows 
attract    many  wayfarers.      1  was  among  the  ounibcr,  aaj 
saw  many  beautiful  things.     The  usual  silenee  prevaiJi 
Everybody  seemed  to  be  a  stranger  to  his  neighbour, 
talk  was  out  of  the  question.    I  have  been  cautioned  ngaii 
m^ch  speech,  and  not  to  leave  anything  in  an  outside  pucke^ 
for  which  I  entertained  any  value.     My  person,  and   juj 
handkerchiefs,  are  safe  so  for.     Let  me  add  here,  the  core  of 
the  personal  has  not  been  morbid  wherever  I  have  been 
for  the  most  part  there  has  nol  been  in  plan,  or  practice 
mine,  that   which  bad  care  in  it  aa  an  element,  and  yet 
have  lost  nothing  beyond  a  button  now  and  then  washed 
ironed  off,  in  all  my  wanderings.     Among  other  thinga, 
went  shoppiog  in  the  Nevskoi.     I  selected  a  famous  Eng- 
lish mogaziac,  or  shop,  where  wealth,  rank,  and  fashion^, 
do   congregate.      1  was   most   attracted   towaids  the  Jewell 
department,  and  to  which  the   mines  of  Russia  contribui 
numerous  splendid  specimens.     1  priced  a  small,  hut 
brilliant   emerald,  and   learned    that   it  was  two  bun 
silTer  rubles.     Now  a  ruble  ia  not  a  dollar,  but  quite 
enough  neighbour  to  one,  to  cause  me  to  think  before  I  pt 
cbased,  so  tliat  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  I  passed 
the  other  side,  in  the  end  leaving  without  buying  anything, 
quite  a  common  result  of  such  eiperiences.  as  I  am  informed 
by  those  most  used  to  them.     And  —  who  are  they  ? 

After  dinner.  Mrs.  fl and  her  son,  ray  Baltic  fellow 

traveller,  called  in  her  very  handsome  equipage,  by  ii 
tion  the  day  before,  to  take  me  a  drive  among  the  Su: 
Islands.  Mr.  W.  of  the  American  Legation,  had  colled, 
found  on  my  return,  in  his  carriage,  to  give  me  a  dri; 
everywhere,  and  elsewhere  besides.  This  island  drive  ia 
crack  excursion  of  St.  Petersburg.  If  Peter, 
Veliki,  —  Peter  the  First,  and  Great,  was  St,  Petereborg' 
father,  the  Nova  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  its  wel  nurse 
certainly  waa  its  mother.    Every  drop  of  water  tha  sul 
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jise,  and  in  every  way  used,  ia  from  the  Neva,  It  ii  daily 
5roiif;ht  in  buckets,  tubs,  bartela,  &c.,  to  your  door,  into 
e  house,  up  stairs,  iSsc.  Thia  is  the  every-day  supply  of 
is  matter  of  life,  and  it  seems  quite  enough.  Recollect 
B  water  is  taken  lUreetly  from  the  river.  Said  one  to  me, 
ften  I  hire  a  house,  1  agree  with  the  owner  that  he  shall 
upply  me  with  wood  and  water  at  so  much  a  year ;  this 
eing  the  very  best  mode  of  settling  the  terms  of  these  im- 
wrtant  matters  in  domestic  life.  The  Neva  is  a  wide  and 
spid  river.  The  waters  are  hoarly  changing,  so  that  Iheii 
lurity  is  pretty  well  provided  for.  It  is  full  of  islands. 
'base  are  variously  connected  with  each  other  by  bridges, 
e  covered  with  luxuriant  forest  txeea  and  shrubberies. 
The  roads  through  these  islands  are  in  perfect  order,  with 
aised  sidewalks  for  the  people,  who  are  not  permitted  to 
ing  the  flowers  or  woods.  It  is,  or  one  island  is, 
.  toyal  summer  residence,  having  on  it  the  Palace  of  the 
SmprCBS  Queen.  Everything  about  it,  its  gardens,  hot- 
are  ill  beautiful  order.  You  walk  or  drive 
ilxiut  them,  as  if  they  were  your  own ;  and  to  him  who 
pprehenda,  feels,  all  this  array  of  the  beautiful,  with  taste, 
Impte  taste  for  his  companion,  it  is  as  his  possession,  and 
y  a  tenure,  which  nothing  can  destroy. 
We  drove  freely  among  these  retreats  of  royalty,  but  to 
■rhich  the  meanest  serf  may  successfully  take  his  way.  It 
■as  to  me  among  its  pleasantest  revelations,  that  the  people, 
es,  all  the  people,  might  feel  at  home  here.  Every  sort  of 
rehicle  was  flying  hither  and  thither,  bringing  its  party,  or 
Trying  it  home ;  while  walkers  of  all  degrees,  were  loitering 
»ut,  smoking,  or  else  ai  a  small  table  in  the  open  air,  taking 
ir  cup  of  tea,  or  what  not,  anil  truly  enjoying  tliemselves. 
I  water  forms  a  very  attractive  part  of  the  scene,  and 
e  points  you  can  look  over  and  beyond  the  Neva, 
hd  catch  very  tolerable  glimpses  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
broothing  is  wanted.  Hills,  hills,  are  dreadfully  at  a  dia- 
lAt  here.     Why  ?     All  the  roads,  forests,  palaces,  &c.. 
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which  afe  here,  owe  their  foundation,  and 
Bclvos,  to  eoil  roclaimoil  from  the  acu,  or  ruthci  to  rftiaing  a 
morass  till  it  became  permanently  dry  land.  What  an, 
amount  of  human  labour  to  complete  what  natural  prucefl 
had  fairly  in  hand.  St.  Petersburg  itself  is  a  atil 
ing  proof  of  what  human  hands  and  tiny  wheel 
ftccomplish.  I  caa  only  here  apeak  of  results,  and  grut 
waa  I  to  my  new  &icnds  for  furnishing  mc  so  much  1 
thought,  for  pleasure,  and  for  admiration  1  How  deep  ii  thw 
interest  of  the  people  here  in  this  work,  —  the  Stimmfl^ 
Islands.  It  is  said  that  this  whole  effort  has  had  ii 
tinuous  prospect  a  purpose  to  please  the  people,  —  that  it  il 
with  other  things  a  part  of  that  system  of  compensadoiU 
which  are  on  every  Aide,  and  which  do  so  much  to  n 
tolerable  and  desirable,  under  various  disciplines.  AndwlwjJ 
under  all  the  conditions,  can  look  for  more  ? 

The  Islands  present  all  sorta  of  amusements.     Singiii| 
dancing,    instrumental    muKic.     A    distinguished    Gem 
company  is  now  here.     ITien  there  are  exhibitions  of  akili 
of  strength,  labhaux  vivatiUs,     Smoking,  eating,  driDkingJ 
of  course,  are  inseparable  companions  of  such  and  si 
an  effjrt  to  enable  people  to  enjoy  themselves,  as  the  phras 
is,  and  to  enjoy  each  other.     The  season  for  out-door  lifh  0 
this   description  is  very  short.      The   winter 
eight  months  long.     The  spring  is  often  tordy,  and  I 
autumn  premature.     So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  time  i 
roses,  —  of  singing  birds,  and  singing  women,  —  of  >wsb 
and  gentle  breezes,  is  but  short,  '■  when  winter  comes  agsin  | 
and  shuts  the  scene."     Preparation  for  suburban  winter  la 
on  this  wise.     Families  return  to  the  city.     The  roads  are 
closed  up.     The  bridges  are  removed,  which,  as  they  ore. 
built  upon  boats,  is  quite   easily  done.     The  bouses  i 
covered  closely  with  mats,  malting  quite  a  eurious  appcu^f 
ance,  —  a  house  in  a  tight  jacket.     In  spite  of  all  this  coift  J^ 
BO  intense  is  the  cold,  that  the  stucco  covering  of  the  housea 
often  yields  to  it,  and  great  portions  of  columns  attd  tade^ 
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of  houses  are  left  bare,  so  that  th«  coarae  bricks  are  every- 
wheie  seen  more  or  less  uncovered.  In  spring,  repairs  ate 
m&de  of  the  injuries  of  frost.  Soraetimca  not  very  easily, 
ibr  the  Empress's  house  on  one  of  the  islands  bore  ques- 
tionless evidence  in  June  of  last  winler'a  cold,  in  the  uncov- 
ered places  of  the  columns  of  her  Majesty's  Falacc.  This 
effect  of  climate  is  seen  on  all  aides,  and  the  question  con- 
stanttj  rises  if  a.  contposition  cauld  not  be  employed  which 
would  better  keep  its  place.  Some  material  for  the  same 
object  is  used  everywhere  in  Europe.  You  rarely  see  the 
original  true  wall.  The  plaster  always  stays  where  it  Is  put, 
and  the  utmost  perfectness  of  surface  is  seen  everywhere. 
I  have  spoken  particularly  of  Brussels  in  this  regard,  la 
the  Admiralty  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  front  of  a  building 
deroted  to  commerce,  are  monstrous  large  statues  of  Nep- 
tune, Commerce,  iic.  placed  there  by  Catherine  the  Second. 
Their  foundation  is  brick,  and  thtir  surface  a  composition, 
either  itself  white,  or  painted  white.  Winter  pays  no 
respect  to  their  royal  projector,  but  makes  dreadful  havoc 
apon  them.  It  carries  off  nose,  eyes,  face,  all ;  and  then, 
■long  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  these  huge  deities  of  the 
world's  idolatry  or  device,  deep,  deep  are  the  inroads  of 
frost-  It  is  June,  and  the  breaches  have  not  been  repaired. 
I  asked  why  these  brick  statues  were  not  replaced  by  bronze, 
by  granite,  which  figures  so  largely  in  front  of  the  Hermi- 
tage, or  by  marble.  "  The  Empress  placed  them  there," 
vas  the  answer,  "and  there  they  must  remain." 

Before  I  go  a  step  further,  let  me  give  you  some  account 
of  my  introduction  to  Russia.  In  London  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  meet  Sir  James  Clarke  in  consultation  in  the  case  of  a 
friend,  and  told  him  of  my  purpose  to  go  at  once  to  Russia, 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  one  in  St.  Petersburg  to 
whom  he  could  give  me  a  letter.  Thinking  for  a  moment, 
ho  said  he  did,  and  would  give  me  a  letter  to  him  with 
pleasure.  Soon  after  I  received  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir 
.  jwnefl  Wiley,  Physician  to  the  Crrand  Duke  of  Russia.  As 
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aoon  ae  my  arrangements  were  made  for  pnsring  Kom«  « 
in  St.   Petersburg,  —  and  official  demands  being  got  i 
through, —  1  imiiiired  for  Sir  Jamcn  Wiley's  rcsidenoe. 
iras  in  the  Galerney,  a  street  parallel  wiih  the  Engliidi  Qn 
and  direcEly  in  the  rear  of  Madame  Benson's  house,  so  I 
K  minute's  witlk  brought  me  to  the  jilace.     I  rang,  inqsinflfl 
for  Sir  James,  and  handed  eard  anil  letter  to  the  servant  i 
deliver  to  his  master.     It  seemed  a  very  long  time  before  3 
beard  from  above.     The  rooms  about  which   I  wander 
were  singularly  deficient  in  furniture,  but  on  the  walla  V 
aora«  picinres,  which  to  me  are  the  best  fiimitnrc.    At  lea^ 
John  appeared,  and  asked  me  to  follow  him  to  .Sir  Ju 
Upon  entering  the  room,  my  whole  attention  was  attnetfl 
by  the  figure  of  a  very  tall  old  man, —  between  ei^ty  a 
_toety, — stretched  at  full  length  on  a  sofa.     Mis  face  v 
1,  hard,  solid.     You  would  never  have  thought  bim  < 
Wd,  for  these  faces  wear  well,  —  the  slttn  keeps  NTnoi 
Mtures  preserve  place,  and  suhave  their  eaiUer  symOMtrjrJ 
"Bit  the  expression  was  singularly  disanretabli 
made  up  of  physical  suft'ering,  and  moral  displeasure. 
James's  dress  was  in  keeping  with  espresaion.     He  wbt 
old,  faded,  much  soiled,  printed  calico,  dressing-gown. 
acquaintance  with  the  laundry  could  not  have  been  i 
His  long  neck,  which  in  men,  especially  old  n 
beautiful,  was  hare,  while  the  smallest  possible  portioa  B 
ahirt  here  and  there  showed  itself.     His   expression  ' 
hinted  at.     His  lips  were  compressed  with  that  force  of  W 
which  says,  '■  You  will  get  little  out  of  me,"  while  the  Hft 
wore  Btaring-wide  open,  as  if  to  see  most  perfectly  what  w 
at  that  moment  before  them.     He  slowly,  with  labour  Bad.| 
pain,  half,  or  nearly  half  rose  from  the  flofa.  and  holdings! 
letter  in  his  hand,  he  seemed  to  be  measuring  the  li 
he  gave  to  it  and  to  me.  going  from  one  to  the  other  in  jm 
Buch  manner  as  would  make  the  time  devoted  ti 
equal  as  possible.     At  length  the  silence  was  broken. 
diiiled  the  leg  upon  which  I  had  rested,  hat  in  han 
tianlcss  from  my  first  entering  this  strange  presence. 
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it  know  wh&t  all  this  means,"  going  from  mc  to 
id  from  the  letter  to  me.  "  What  does  all 
this  mean  ?  I  do  not  know  this  Mr.  Clarke,  nor  he 
me.  I  am  not  physician  to  the  Grand  Duke.  1  am  phy- 
sician to  Nicholas,  hia  Majesty  —  the  Emperor,  I  have 
been  pbjaician  to  four  monarcha  of  this  empire,  —  Cathe- 
rine, Paul,  Alexander,  Nicholas.  I  understand  nothing 
about  this  letter."  Thus  proceeded  Sir  Jamea,  nntil  all  the 
■Am  was  di9c1iargc4,  while  I  stood  hat  in  hand,  and 
t7,  aa  the  phrase  is.  There  was  no  escape  but  in  his 
laustion.  la  due  time  he  sunk  upon  his  aofa.  and  I 
apoke.  I  expressed  great  regret  that  I  had  given  him  so  much 
trouble,  and  so  much  siifferin|;;  and  begged  him  to  give  me 
mj  letter  of  introduction  ;  and  ^vith  an  assurance  that  I 
luld  annoy  him  no  more,  took  my  leave.  Now  you  may 
ik  npon  my  introduction  to  Russia  as  an  amii-^ing  incident 
travel,  and  let  it  pass.  So  could  not  I.  I  must  confess 
it  troubled  me  not  a  little.  Sir  James  had  been  looked  to 
as  a  most  important  agent  in  my  Russian  experiences,  and 
in  a  moment  the  whole  prospect  had  faded  away,  "  The 
Ifcuntain  from  the  which  my  current  was  Inflow,  or  eke  dry 
\tp,"  had  in  a  moment  ceaset^  and  1  was  left  as  in  a  parched 
Vteert.  Slow  was  my  process  homeward  from  the  tialemey, 
and  straight  did  I  walk  into  my  desolate  room,  and  sat 
down  to  look  at  the  future,  —  and  what  a  future  was  it? 

I  had  not  sat   very  long  before   a  knock  at  the   door. 

i**'A  servant  from    Sir  J.  Wiiey."     Show  him   up.     "Sir 

will  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  call  on 

immediately."     1   went,  and  was  showed  directly  op 

How  changed  was  the  Baronet.     He  was  one  vast 

— jubilant.  —  uproarious.     He  sprang  to  on  elbow, 

if  he  had  lost  tiiirty  years  since  I  left  him,  an  hour  or 

'O  before.      His  hand  was  protruded,   "  Sit  down.      I   am 

rejoiced  to  see  you.     I  have  found  it  alt  out.     It  is  Sir 

James  Clarke,   the  Queen's    physician.     He  wrote  to  my 

)how,  who  was  a  knight.     1  ana  a  baronet,  with  armorial 
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beuingi,  made  Buch  by  bis  majesty  George  TV.    Your  li 
was  to  my  nephew,  physician  to  the  Grand  Duke,  Alei 


dor.      He  died  a 


And  hero  Sir  James  Uuri 


heartily, 
d»th. 


!  I  pressed 


I  something  queer  in  a  nephew'* 
how  1  may  serve  you."  A  ittSx% 
tbo  civil  and  military  bospitd 
itii  the  rank  of  colonel,  mill  call  on  you  (a  IJ 
morning,  and  visit  all  these  institutions  with  you."  Ail 
this  a  day  scarcely  passed  wlulc  1  was  in  the  city,  that  I  d 
not  call  on  Sir  Jam'-s.  Upon  one  occasion  &  young  gcadC 
tleman  came  in  of  somcwliat  singular  appearance.  His  dl 
was  a  flowing  black  garment  reoching  to  hia  feet,  with  t 
full  bIcfv-cb.  It  was  of  a  thin  woollen  texture,  but  stifl^a 
OS  to  stand  off  and  occupy  much  space.  His  CDtnptn 
was  dark,  hair  and  eyes  dark,  and  his  features  dectdotO 
Eastern.  He  was  a  Persian.  He  was  very  handsoRM 
Sir  James  introduced  him  to  me,  saying  tliat  be  waa  h 
son,  —  or  rather  Godson.  "I  have  made  a  ChristiaQ  I 
him,  —  have  had  him  baptized,  and  stood  Godfather."  Ti 
old  Baronet  was  in  excellent  spirits.  An  officer  came  in,  wk 
was  introduced  to  me  as  the  physician  to  the  Empress,  C 
Carrell.  Ho  was  splcudidlj  dressed.  Hia  uniform  *< 
white,  —  anow  white,  —  Siting  him  perfectly.  His  epu 
lettes,  sword-hilt,  seabliard,  sword-belt,  hBnt;ings,  were.i 
the  brightest  burnished  silver.  He  stood  at  rest  with  bin  h 
in  his  hand,  as  haudsumc  a  man  as  yon  will  soe  in  &  thoi 
sand.  I  said  atood,  for  nobody  sat  in  the  presenco  of  t] 
head  of  the  Military  Ititrcau  of  the  Imperial  Army.  AA 
some  very  pleasant  talk  I  took  my  leave. 

At  another  visit.  Sir  James  talked  of  his  war  experienw 
Among  other  things  he  spoke  of  tho  battle  of  Loipafc 
Murcau,  who  was  then  flghtin){  on  the  side  of  the  alUa 
had  both  hia  le^s  shot  off  hy  a  cannon  ball.  Sir  Jami 
amputated  both  limbs  upon  the  Held,  but  such  was  it 
shock  which  Morcau  had  received  from  the  ball,  that  1 
survived  but  a  fow  hours  after  the  oporatioa.     It  wm  i 
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connection  with  the  service  rendered  by  Sir  James  in  that 
battle,  that  he  was  made  a  baronet,  with  the  privilege  of 
BXniorial  bearings.  He  told  liis  servant  to  bring  him  the 
patent  of  his  baronetcy,  signed  by  the  English  monarch, 
■^ich  it  was  evident  he  was  happy  to  show  mc.  In  con- 
1  with  this  was  a  display  of  all  the  decorations  and 
,  which  he  had  received  from  the  many  monarchs  he 
1  served.  I  told  Sir  James  of  my  purpose  to  go  to  Mos- 
He  said  he  would  give  me  letters  (which  he  afler- 
irds  did)  to  his  Excellency  Prof.  Fischer,  the  head  of  the 
1  Bureau  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  to  Dr.  Pfoehl, 
icipal  medical  officer  of  the  great  Military  Hospital  in 

li'TJpon  another  occasion  something  was  said  which  carried 

him  back  to  his  boyhood,  and  hie  servant  was  ordered  to 

bring  him  a  certain    packj^e,   which   was    very    carefully 

opened,  and  its  contents  showed  to  mc.     "  Here,"  said  Sir 

my  school  hooks,  my  first  writing  books,  my 

^ering  books,  and    these    are    my  mathematical    manu- 

Upts.     You  see  I  have  kept  them  all."     They  were  in 

irfect  preservation,  —  and  arrang-od  after  the  order  of  time. 

I   writing   wa3   excellent,   and   the   neatness  of  them   all 

Bwed  how  early  had  been  formed  the  habit  of  doing  well 

tat  he  had  done.     Here  was  an  old  man.  between  eighty 

1  ninety,  and  here  were  the  records  of  his  earliest  days. 

I  took  obvious    pride   in  Ihem,  and  it  was  without  an 

art,  to  take  part  in  his  feelings,  and  to  express  the  plea- 

which  such  a  passage  in  such  a  life  had  excited.     Some- 

Ung  was  said  of  the  interest  which  would  be  taken  in  the 

tory  of  such  a  life.     Sir  James  said  chat  he  bad  written  a 

a  many  volumes,  of  every  important  event  in  which 

-liad  taken  a  part.      It  was  finished  for  the  press.     But  ho 

lougbt  it  his  duty  to  the  Czar    to  leil  him  what  he  had 

done.     Nicholas  begged   him    to  destroy  it ;  and  ivith  so 

much  emphasis  was  the  request  made,  that  he  promised  to 

taply  with  it.  and  had  performed  his  promise.    The  record 
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of  ■  long  life,  whicli  had  bees  spent  in  the  aclava  j 
responsible  BcrTice  of  four  inonarchs,  and  i 
poiUnt  portions  of  Russina  history,  —  which,  in  (act,  S 
bnced  almost  literally,  the  whole  existence  of  that  ei 
was  in  a  moment  destroyed.     The  evidence  which  bad  j 
been  shoircd  tj  me,  in  the  minutest  details,  of  the  c 
which  had  beeu  preserved  the  earliest  records  of  his  Ufeti' 
the  intellectual  habits  of  this  old  man,  abundantly  ■ 
how  well    fitted  he  was  for  just  such  a  work  aa  h«  t 
described  to  me.     The  regret  was  expressed  at  the  1 
■uch  an  auiotiography.     The  answer  was,  the  Emperot  II 
directed  it,  and  he  had  obeyed  the  command. 

Sir  James  expressed  again  and  again  his  regard,  hi>  tvttr 
rence,  his  affection,  for  the    Empcior.     It  was  clear  that 
great  confldenco  had  bceu  reposed  in  him,  and  that  he  v 
under  great  obligations  to  Nicholas.     I  wa^  told  that  f 
James  was  very  rich,  hia  property  buiag  between  Ave  « 
six  million  rubles  silver.     1  asked  who  would  be  hia  1 
The  LmiKtrar,  was  the  reply.     He  has  left  bis  whol*  | 
perly  lo  him.     I  colled  to  see  him  on  Saturday, 
other  things,  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  tiiut  1  ahould,] 
the  next  day  lo  Petorhoff,  to  be  introduced  to  the  Empt 
That,  Carreli  would  be  there,  —  that  ho  would  givo  mu 
letter  to  him,  and    that    he  knciv   I  would   be  grftciott* 
received.     I  thdtiked  him  for  hta  interest  in  me,  but  ftit 
obliged  to  decline  his  offez.    This  surprised  and  moved  him. 
"Not  go  to  PctorhoffI  oftor  having  com3  so  many  thait- 
sand  miles,  and  go  away  without  seeing  the  Emperor  I    Y<] 
must  go,  and  I  will  promise  you  a  decoration.  —  yes,  a  deci 
ration !  and  will  t/ou  lose  the  chance  of  such  an  honoiu. 
cannot  understand  what  pusvible  objection  you  cin  1 
I  pray  you  to  go."    I  saiil  that  1  had  been  to  Pcteihoff,  I 
had  devoted  a  day  to  an  examination  of  all  its  treasure 
art  and  of  natitro.  and  I  feared  I  could  not  accept  his  n 
kind  offer.     I  did  not  go. 

Sir  James  gave  me  copies  of  his  published  works. 
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e  WM  a  thick  volume  ou  the  Materia  Medica  of  Russia. 
(  day  before  I  left  St.  Petersburg  I  called  to  make  my 
visit  of  leave.  I  foimd  him  very  ill.  He  had  passed  a 
wretched  night,  and  was  brealhing  with  so  much  agony, 
and  was  so  exhausted,  that  he  could  hardly  raise  his  hand 
to  me,  or  lo  say  farewell.  He  was  stretched  out  on  the 
sofa,  as  he  was  when  I  Rrst  saw  him,  and  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  he  would  ever  rise  from  it  again.  I  thanked  him 
for  all  the  kindness  he  had  showed  me,  and  took  my  leave. 
It  wRs  not  without  sadness,  ihis  leave-taking  at  the  bordeis 
of  the  grave. 

Mr.  W.  called  on  me  in  his  earria^,  for  a  drive.  We 
were  talking  of  the  dress  of  the  peopio,  and  of  the  power 
of  Uf.bit  in  regard  to  it.  Mr.  W.  asked  me  to  observe  his 
coachman.  He  wore  a  very  handsome  blue  caftan,  with 
silver  lace  belt,  and  collar.  His  size  was  remarkable,  a 'd 
was  explained.  He  had  his  sheepskin  shube,  dressed  with 
the  wool,  under  his. livery.  The  shube  is  worn  next  to  the 
shin.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  present  intense  heat 
here  in  this  Northern  summer,  and  learn  how  strong  is  the 
love  of  a  people  for  national  p;ciihari[ies,  even  reaching  to 
dress,  and  when  one  would  suppose  the  love  of  it  must, 
in  it''  practical  exercise,  bring  with  it  so  much  personal  dis- 
comfort. 

Our  drive  was  various.  We  stalled  for  the  Admiralty, 
and  passed  over  much  ground  before  visited.  But  so  mag- 
nificent is  it  that  it  may  be  seen  often  with  new  intere-t. 
The  Ncvskoi  Prospect  was,  as  usual,  crowded.  We  entered 
a  lari^e  and  handsome  street,  and  left  the  carriage,  to  walk 
through  some  singular  by-ways,  leading  directly  out  of  the 
spacious  street,  into  narrow  crowded  passages  full  of  bazaars. 
Thsy  reminded  me  of  the  Wynds  of  Edinburgh,  except 
they  were  not  covered  above.  These  alley  ways  were 
closely  packed  with  small,  very  low  houses,  of  one  story, 
and  used  for  various  market  purposes.  One  was  devoted  to 
the  sale  of  birds,  —  the  bird  market,  —  and  it  was  literally 
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filled  wiA  birds  of  all  note,  plumago,  climo.     Illfrl 
liah  lark  waa  singing,  aa  if  on  its  way  to  heavco,  in  I 
free  air.     In  unutlier  lane,  were  shops  for  all  aorta  of  ft 
In  one    were    narrow   barrels,    filled    with   walnuta, 
plums,  a  queer  sort  of  bean,  —  filberts.  —  coflpe,  —  ti 
pounded    bnnca   for   mnnure,  —  all   sorts   of   tbings. 
shopa   for   an   entirely   different   da^  of  Dbji<ct«.      H 
want,  and  comfort,  and  luxury,  might  hero  make  known  ] 
need,  "  and  have  ita  claim  allowed."     No  fire  or  IlgbtJ 
an;  kind  is  permitted  in  these  straogo  tnorkct  places  [as 
others  is  a  rag  market),  either  in  winter  t 
conflogration  here  would  be  the  easiest  Uiing  ii 
to  begin,  but  the  most  difficult  one  to  stop.     The 
stand  all  the  lime  at  the  open  doors,  —  in  winter  in  tl 
furs,  —  and  carry  on  their  business  as  in  the  best  Aay*  O 


We  next  drove  to  the  Summer  Garden  in  the  city ;   1 
the  carriage;  walked  through  the  walks ;  saw  much  of  ri 
and  fashion,  but  little  beauty ;    took  a  steamboat  c 
Neva,  and  with  a  crowd  of  pleasure  hunters,  went  to  ( 
Mineral  Waters.     This  is  the  name  given  to  a  large  puU 
garden,  in  which  crowds  assemble  to  see  Bpectoclei 
about,  hear  music  and  singing,  sec  dancing  ;  in  short,  i 
eat,  drink,  and   be   merry.      The   boat   and   ticket  Coet  I 
than  a  dollar.    We  entered  first  the  room  of  exhibition. 
military  band  was  playing.     The  music  was  loud,  1 
crushing,  by  which  I  mean  ear-breaking.     But  it  woa  I 
applauded ;  that  is.  as  much  as  these  nations  ever  npplki 
which  is  seldom,  and  small.    At  length  the  band,  which  h 
been  in  America,  struck  up  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  in  great  if 
Why,  we  could  not  learn,  though  probably  some  of  Mr.  Wj 
acquaintance,  whom  we  passed,  and  spoke  to  many,  ; 
the  band  a  hint.    Sure  am  I.  they  knew  nothing  of  me. 
place  is  called  Mineral  Waters,  because  in  a  large  salooiii  ■ 
mineral  waters  of  all  kinds  for  sale.    A  portion  of  the  fl&t* 
taiomeut  consisted  in  tableaux  vicmlea,  which  w( 
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Kfly  veil  manfigcil.     FromeUioufl'  etory  was  the  subject  of 
;  the  Seasons,  of  another,  &c.    What  most  attracted  me 
:  some  parties  of  Bohemian  Gypsy  girls.    They  come  into 
the  Russian  cities,  and  appear  at  places  of  amusement  as 
dancsTS  and  singers.     They  are   very  handsome,  of   dark 
akin,  very  black,  but  powerful  eyes,  expressive  mouth.    The 
deep,  hixuriant  black  hair,  grows  very  low  on  tlie  forehead, 
but  the  forehead  is  seen  to  be  full,  and  finely  formed,  a  part, 
one  half  about,  being  covered  by  the  hair.     This  is  after  the 
antique  statuary  of  female  beauty,  —  the  Cljtie,  for  instance. 
In  America,  pains  are  taken  to  manufacture  high  foreheads 
^_1^  females.      Children  have  the  hair  forced  back  by  stiff 
^■Mnbs  constantly  worn.     Depilatories  are  also  in  use  ;  and 
^^B  one  case  of  which   I   hud   charge,  not  only  the  hair,  but 
^Mbe  scalp  also  was  removed  to  the  bane.     And  lung  was  the 
time,  and   much   the   suffering,  before  tbe   deep  wound  was 
cured.     The  question  has  been  raised,  whether  the  expres- 
^■ion  is  iraproved  by  this  high  and  broad  exposure  of  the 
^■■uehead.     Matt  chacun  a  son  gout.     The  head-dress  is  a 
^H^ck   veil,  falling  at  the  sides,  very  like    the  Spanish  man- 
^HlUa,  leaving  the  face  uncovered.     The  rest  of  the  dress  is 
of  dark  figured  silks,  shawls,  &e.  &c..  to  suit.     There  is  a 
peculiarity  in  dress  in  Bussia,  and  in  Germany.     This  is 
its  heaviness,  solidity.      It  matters  not  what  is   the  weather. 
en   wear   a   great  deal  of  clothing.     A  long 
•ollen  outside  coat,  cut  to  the  shape,  or  a  cloak,  is  very 
lonly  worn   by  men.      The  utate   of  the  weather  does 
not  alter  this  at  all,      I   spoke  of  the   coachman  and  of  his 
sheepskin,  with    the  caftan  covering  all.     Soldiers  almost 
without  an  exceptional  cose,  are  seen  wearing  this  everlast- 
ing   overcoat,    or    caftan,    with   their   broadcloth    uniform 
beneath.     The  oiUcers  wear  cloaks.      This  part  of  dress  is 
said  to  be  worn  to  avoid  dust,  but  this  hardly  explains  tho 
Divwsal  wear.     The   Russian  fears  nothing  so  much  as  a 
thcr.     The   thermometer  is  the  commonest 
:  at  tbe  hotel.     Whenever  tbo  Russian  goes  into  tho 
17 


country,  tlie  Inlands,  for  instance,  for  an  evening  drivB, 
fihvays  takes  his  overcoat,  or  cluak,  and  more  frequently 
hiB  back  thin  0:1  his  arm.  The  other  evening  I  wi 
only  person  among  the  crowd  at  the  "  Mineral  Wators 
who  did  not  wear  his  outside,  or  overall  coat.  I  left 
shawl  in  the  carriage-  I  have  sometimcB  thought 
health,  and  dress,  wore  very  useful,  and  important  matteti 
hero  for  couvcrsaiion.  Who  has  less  range  of  topic  tbRa 
the  Russian  ?  He  has  no  concern  in  politics,  for  this  is  ■ 
matter  of  established  and  permanent  arrangement.  Busi- 
ness is  very  much  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  never  ia 
those  of  men  of  ronk.  An  American  merchant  comes  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  establish  himself.  He  first  becomes  a 
citizen  or  subject  of  Finland.  Tliis  enables  bim  to  leare 
Russia,  and  take  his  properly  with  him  when  he  pli 
has  bis  business  to  attend  to,  and  bus  no  concern  with  anj' 
thing  else,  and  if  wise,  thinks,  certainly  talks,  of  nothi 
else.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  general  interest.  The  nobilil 
have  certainly  nothing  more  to  do  with  mercantile  alfa 
than  is  necessary  for  personal  or  social  uses.  And  there  is 
no  gentry  ;  at  least,  no  such  gentry  as  constitutes  in  England 
80  large  and  so  important  an  estate,  both  politicnl  and  dviLj 

You  see  how,  in  such  a  community,  topics  of  g«n«i 
interest  come  to  be  narrowed  down,  and  at  how  great  S 
count  intellectual  activity,  or  habits,  stand  in  the  domestic, 
social  market.  The  Church,  which  in  its  various  manlfesl 
tions,  has  so  large  a  place  in  the  popular  tntci 
countries,  has  the  least  possible  here,  except  in  its  persoi 
regards.  You  see  at  a  glance  how  deep  is  the  reverence 
the  whole  state  for  the  religion  of  the  state.  It  soei 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  little  candle  bums  before 
little  picture  of  a  saint,  or  an  angel,  everywhere,  and  nobod] 
passes  within  range  of  its  feeble  beam,  at  wb 
and  no  matter  what  the  urgency  of  bis  busit 
first  crossing  himself,  and  in  a  manner  and  with  a  delil 
erateness  which  shows  you  that  foi  a  moment  the  tie 
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mnd  bim  to  the  present  has  bees  broken,  and  this  without 
,  and   that  the  union  will  be  in  a  moment  more 
re-established,  and  he  passing  on  tiis  rapid  nay.     The  life 
in  euch  a  stale  is  divided  between  amusement  attd  detotion, 
—  health,  dress,  temperature,  &.C.,  and  after  a  manner  which 
the  actual  observer  only  I'an  understand.     I  can,  therefore, 
find  for  drcsN  here,  and  its  strange  power,  explanations   per- 
fectly simple,  and,  I  believe,  perfectly  true.      1  was  talking 
rjtrf  the  Bohemian  Gypsies.     I  spoke  of  iheir  dress  ;  at  times 
I  is  gorgeous  in  tlio  extreme,  especially  when  they  appear 
1  the  stage  in  the  public  gardens,  &c.     Here,  in  addition 
IB  their  silks  and  satins,  they  have  rich  jewelry  of  all  kinds, 
[ving  to  them  and  to  thi  ir  striking  countenances  an  aitrac- 
a  which   reaches  everybody.      I  heard  it  said  that  these 
g:iil3  are  more  remarkable  for  thetr  personal  appearance,  and 
accomplishmonts,  than  for  their  nLoral  developments ;   but  as 
the  latter  are  among  the  questionable  matters  of  popular 
■  discussion,  and  as  I  bavo  no  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I 
ull  leave  it  where  I  found  it. 

I  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  passed  in  walking  and 
Siking,  in  the  latter  mode  of  passing  which.  1  had  but 
Etttle  share.  When  we  returned,  and  after  a  fine  drive,  I 
btind  myself  at  the  tea  table,  not  far  from  midnight,  and 
out  appetite  for  the  meal. 
To  few  things  is  the  late  and  weary  traveller  more 
than  to  the  Samovar,  or  tea  urn,  which  is  in 
use  in  Russia.  To  preserve  the  heat  of  water  at  a 
idy  point,  and  just  what  it  should  he  for  use  at  any  time, 
■  Ainnel  pases  down  through  the  middle  of  the  urn,  at  the 
wttom  of  which  is  a  grating  to  admit  a  free  current  of  air. 
When  to  be  used  at  breakfast,  tea,  or  at  any  time  when  hot 
water  is  in  demand,  the  Samovar  is  filled  with  eold  water  ; 
a  bit  of  lighted  paper  is  thrown  down  the  funnel,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  passes  through  its  entire  length  in  its  centre, 
and  some  charcoal  is  thrown  over  it.  The  paper  rests  upon 
the  grating  at  the  lower  or  grated  end  of  the  funnel,  and 
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thiu  the  heat  of  the  burning  charcoal,  in  pasiit^ 
through  it,  is  all  the  time  applied  directly  to  the  wbI 
irhich  Kurrounds  it.  The  water  suon  boils,  and  the 
m&j  be  preserved  iodefinitcly  by  applying  a  little  charcoal 
now  and  then.  A  very  little  outlay  of  fuel  keeps  up  a  ttenif 
heat.  Suppose  the  tea  has  cooled  in  the  pot,  nothing  nort 
ii  necessary  than  to  place  it  on  the  top  of  the  funnel,  andH 
soon  will  be  found  perfectly  warm,  aad  of  a  delicious  fla.ronr. 
In  this  way  tea  may  be  prepared  at  once  for  u»e,  aerend 
hours  after  the  first  infusion.  Nav,  more,  if  you  want  %■ 
boiled  egg,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  a  teA  cup  wHta. 
an  egg  in  it,  and  fillod  with  water,  on  the  tup  of  tfao 
funnel,  and  it  will  soou  be  ready  for  use,  I  shall  not  forKSt 
my  obligations  to  the  Russian  Sumovor.  Speaking  of  tMj 
I  was  early  aware  of  the  excellent  character  and  qualitim  of 
ntissian  tea.  1  ONked  about  its  cauRca.  I  learned  that  tha 
tea  cornea  from  China  ovcrlaud,  and  we  have  all  heard  of 
the  alleged  advantage  of  this  mode  of  travel  over  that  by 
sea,  the  mod;  by  which  tea  reaches  America  and  Bnglaod. 
Fruits,  apples  for  iustaeco.  Lose  much  of  their  flavour,  we  axt 
told,  by  passing  over  the  water,  especially  to  hoi 
however  carefully  packed.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I  know, 
little  escept  from  report,  hut  I  hare  certainly  heard  of  thA 
oxcollcnce  of  HusMan  tea,  us  compared  with  that  used  bf 
ue,  1  am  now  prepared  to  say  thivt  the  tea  here  is  of  mt' 
flavour,  and  more  to  my  liking  than  auy  1  have  before  uaect^ 
whether  in  America  or  England.  The  price  is  higher  ihaa 
with  us.  Family  tea  is  as  with  us,  The  irhiu  tea  is  rauok 
priced ;  and  I  suppose  this  to  bo  Ptcco  or  jlateer  t«a,  nnr , 
mued  with  black  or  green.  The  Samovar  is  made  of  braoii . 
and  makes  quite  a  handsome  addition  to  the  furoitute  oft) 
breakfa.1t  and  tea  table. 

June  20/ A. —  Left  St.  Petersburg  for  Moscow  at  elwi 
this  morning,  in  the  cunvoy.  or  train,  in  the  second  cIms.  M 
usual.     ]  sat  in  scat  No.  30.     At  the  railway  station  yo« 
ore  taught  some  leeaoos  which  it  behooves  the  travvUar  M' 
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heed,  who  lives  beneath  the  power  and  protection  of  his 
majostj'  the  Csar.  You  are  alwaja  under  his  protection, 
and  never  did  I  feel  HaTer.  —  life  more  secure  than  in  the 
c»«wds  of  the  Russian  cities,  and  in  its  country  regions. 
Power  declares  itself,  and  is  readily  acknowledged.  You 
enter  the  station  with  your  hat  on  your  head.  An  officer 
«t  once  attempts  to  teach  you  that  the  place  you  have 
selected  far  it  is  not  its  proper  one  in  that  particular  portion 
of  Russia.  1  walked  into  the  station,  as  1  should  at  home, 
with  my  hat  on.  A  man  witb  a  bad^e  of  office  at  once 
came  up  and  told  mc  to  take  it  olf.  or  meant  to  do  so,  but  1 
bod  been  here  too  short  a  time  to  learn  tho  language,  and 
quietly  looked  at  him  fur  more  definite  information.  His 
manner  grew  rapidly  more  and  more  emphatic,  hut  1  was  no 
ifisBr.  At  last  he  adopted  the  natural  language  of  sign, 
and  begun  fiercely  to  rub,  and  raise  his  cap.  1  was  no 
longer  oblivions,  and  took  off  the  offending  article  of  my 
out-door  toilet,  and  for  a  full  half  hour  stood  or  walked  up 
and  down  this  immense  room,  holding  my  hat,  and  looking 
for  a  seat,  but  1  found  none.  The  railway  carriages  are 
long,  as  are  ours,  entered  at  end  and  front;  brake  on  out- 
side, and  not  inside  the  carriage,  as  I  saw  was  sometimes 
the  case  in  Prussia,  and  elsewhere.  The  hrakeman  finds  it 
verjr  convenient,  this  Prussian  mode.  The  handle  of  the 
brake  is  at  the  end  of  the  seat  on  which  be  sits,  and  he  has 
not  to  move  in  order  to  work  it.  This  saves  him  much 
exposure  to  wind,  cold,  rain,  &c.  But  I  did  not  see  how 
he  learned  what  was  going  on  outside,  or  what  might  hap- 
pen, and  thus  the  train  might  be  driven  bead  on  to  some- 
thing accidentally,  and  ruinously,  in  the  way.  The  carriages 
have  a  slight  frame-work  twice  across  each,  which  seems 
designed  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  tlicir  sides.  I  sat  nest  to 
one  of  these,  and  found  it  a  very  convenient  place  on  which 
to  hang  my  bat,  shawl,  uvcrcoat.  &c..  and  against  which  to 
tost  my  head.  Now  there  is  an  objection  to  the  Russian 
railway  carriages.     Tho  bocks  do  not  reach  as  high  as  the 


head  by  a  good  deal,  and,  as  the  night  ii 
on  tbo  road,  thja  is  not  the  moat  comfortable  a 
for  sleeping.  The  atuffing  is  not  aa  exquisite  aa  it  I 
be,  and  there  are  no  winJow-curtains.  For  myself.  I 
wore  not  very  aerioua  annoyances.  I  was  in  lery  early  lift 
taught  the  adrantagea  of  the  soft  side  of  a  board,  nhoD  y 
were  selecting  one  for  a,  bed  ;  and  1  made  some  amngemen| 
for  the  night  travel.  1  had  abundant  opportunities  Tot  6 
serving  the  workings  of  the  law  of  compensation,  whi 
was  brought  into  operation  in  the  elation,  and  in  t] 
voy.  You  saw  parties  coming,  men,  women,  and  cli 
wet-nuraea,  and  the  like.  They  brought  with  them  a 
of  ptUowa.  mattresses,  cushiuns,  comforters,  ftc.  dtCi 
quantities  which  to  mo  were  appalling,  for  1  could  not  fi 
■ee  what  could  be  done  with  them  all.  When,  h 
got  my  seat,  I  fotintl  them  well  disposed  of  under 
which,  as  if  to  ftivour  such  an  smtugcment,  are  iruulo  mtu 
broader  than  with  us,  as  were  the  earriagea  themsolres,  a 
in  [bis  way  abundant  room  for  bedding  was  obtained,  ft 
besides,  ample  space  wag  ntforded  to  place  a,  good  high  a 
long  pillow  or  mattress  behind  the  back,  to  support  this  a 
the  head.  Then  the  carpet  bags.  These  « 
inexplicable.  Everybody  had  them.  And  what  did  t 
contain,  these  arks  of  Noah  ?  I  answer,  evcrythiu 
Oranges,  lemons,  night-caps,  tumblers,  bottles  filled  i 
milk,  water,  wine,  sugar  in  little  paper 
vessels,  w'ith  nice  covers,  sausages,  tongues ;  every  a 
of  bread,  cake,  confectionary :  materials  for  lomoi 
prepared  in  a  dry  state,  —  how  prepared,  1  know  i 
l)ut  for  eating  and  drinking,  never  had  I  such  oppc 
tunities  for  obierpalion  and  eiperitnce. 
nur  did  my  courier  give  a  bint  about  doing  so.  1  hod  thar 
foro  only  to  accept  tbe  current  hospitality,  for  currenl  v 
it,  or  seem  churlish  or  ill-mannered  by  refusal, 
went,  very  slowly,  as  it  aecmcd  to  me,  but  this  was  i 
proved,  or  its  want  unuoticcd,  in  the  almost  hoiuly  bua 
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of  eating  and  drinkiag,  [Mchiog  and  unpackiag  the  omniv- 
orous carpet  bags,  for  devourers  were  they,  as  I  have  abun- 
dantly showed.  I  had  my  seat,  with  my  courier  id  front, 
near  and  with  a  party  of  Ave,  a  mother  and  four  daughters. 
One  of  them  sat  on  the  scat  with  me,  with  an  arm  between 
na.  Charles  just  before  me,  and  a  very  kdy-like  woman 
opposite  my  companion.  M.  E.  M.,  as  I  found  were  the 
iuitiu-ls  of  her  name,  and  daughter  of  the  lady  with  four. 
_  We  soon  began  to  talk  all  round,  the  whoh  party,  courier, 
^■Mld  all.  Two  talked  English  somewhat;  the  rest,  Fronch, 
^■Serouin,  Italian,  Russian.  The  thoroughness  of  the  north- 
^^Wn  education  impressed  me  more  than  once.  The  facility 
of  passing  from  language  to  language  was  constantly  noted, 
and  I  have  the  useful  and  reliable  evidence  of  one  whose 
own  variety  and  good  knowledge  of  languages,  was  remark- 
tde.  I  speak  of  the  Continent,  and  of  its  northern  por- 
t  is  in  England  in  this  regard.  I  know  not. 
■learned  this  family's  history,  and  why,  without  a  gentleman 
md,  they  were  travelling  so  far  from  St,  Petersburg ;  for 
ive^n  four  and  five  hundred  miles  from  that 
WVtj.  They  were  on  their  route  to  husband  and  father,  a 
colonel  in  the  Russian  service,  stationed  at  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  whom  they  had  not  seen  for  two  years  and  more.  Two 
carriages  were  on  the  freight  train,  which  they  would  meet 
in  KIoscow  with  their  servants,  for  the  balance  of  their 
journey.  I  became  acquainted  with  these  very  pleasing 
ladies,  for  such  they  were,  and  of  extreme  delicacy  of 
appearance,  and  mannera.  Miss  I'^llen.  the  youngest,  was  a. 
sweet  cliild,  quite  grown  up,  but,  an  she  told  mc,  not  fifteen. 
I  took  out  my  pin-cushion,  which  you  so  kindly  filled  with 
pina.  Ellen,  with  great  sweetneas.  which  her  broken  Eng- 
lish made  more  expressive,  asked  me  fur  one  pin.  I  begged 
ber  to  take  the  whole,  cushion  and  all,  and  added  my  card, 
i&t  she  should  not  forget  me.  She  refused  at  first,  with 
;  timidity  which  an  unexpected  kindness  or  interest 
ted,  but  at  last  ucccpted  it,  and  with  perfect  childlike 
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beauty,  ran  to  her  motber  and  sisters,  to  sbow  tbem  ha 
present.     Between  nine   and  ten,  p.  h.,  wait  the  bout  I 
beginning  |irepaniliona  for   the   ni^ht.      The  cnormouB  bui 
dies  were  dragged,  literally  dragged  from  their  hiding  pla 
under  the  scats,  and  arranged  in  all  sorts  of  ways  for  n 
Change  upon  change  ensued,  and  it  seemed  that  things  woulq 
never  bo  settled.    I  was  of  course  ready,  for  1  hail  no  mattress,' 
and  no  pillon.     I  got  my  handkerchief  about  my  bead,  aa  i 
my  wont,  at  home,  and  in  some  sort,  slept.    I 
a  heavy  night,  and  1  could  not  but  conclude, 
that  travelling  was  not  all  it  was  cracked  up  to  be.  and  ^ 
exclaim,  "  Who  would  not  sell  his  farm  and  go  to  sea! ' 
said  a  "heavy  niglit."     It  was  no  night  at  all.     The  sam^ 
twilight  followed  the  day  as  I  had  on  the  Baltic.    It  soemed 
absurd  to  go  to  bed,  or  rather  try  to  make  up  your  mind  o 
body  to  sleep  in  the  natural  way.     My  neighbours  bound  Ut;m 
the  Caucasus  seemed  to   be  perfectly  acquainted  with  Su 
cho'a  idea  of  sleep,  and  found   it  as  readily  as  did  he, 
all  did  the  same  thing.     A  universal  sleep  visited  thai  r 
rood  nigbt-day,  and,  as  I  was  the  only  looker  on,  1  coul 
observe  its  phases,  without  a  glance  being  regarded  a 
place,  or  impertinent.     The  floor  of  the  carriage  ] 
scene  in  the  wide  drama.     There  were  infant  children  ni^ 
ns  in  numbGrs,  with  nurses  wet  or  dry,  to  suit.    These  wi^ 
their  charges  bad  their  places  in  the  alley-ways,— 
sages  between  seat-ranges,  and  on  blankets,  bags,  or  n 
not  ?     And  each  baby  and  nurse  performed,  without  e: 
rassment.  their  appropriate  functions. 


1  assure  you  this 
every-day  life  was  new,  and  I 
times,  which  my  somewhat 
living  had  never  paralleled, 
fact,  —  an  astronomical  up, 

a  new-boin  continent  in  the  wide  ocean,  —  a  perfect 
ronism.     I  could  not  sleep  for  hours  aStet  all  others  had(' 
not  retired  exactly,  but  were   in   perfect  repose, 


mode  of  life  with  me- 
a.n  intensity  in  degree,  si 
ng  and  varied  experience  | 
A  night  in  time,  —  a  day  a 

out-heaval,  —  stranger  tl 
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asleep.  What  added  to  the  night's  interest  was  rnite  a 
severe  thunder  squall,  with  rain  and  lightning.  This  last 
made  queer  work  with  the  bright  twilight  atmosphere. 

Before  my  familj  for  Caucasus  went  to  their  queer  beds, 
there  was  a  UDivcrsal  kissing  amongst  Ihem.  Each  child 
went  to  her  mother  in  turn,  aod  gave  her  a  warm,  sweet  good 
night;  and  then  in  turn  they  kissed  each  other,  and  then. as 
if  all  duty  irere  not  dune,  those  near 
kissed  that  all  over.  Who  would  n 
wiHing  to  he  included  in  such  an  off 
wu,  for  we  had  do  night.  I'hen  i 
Moscow. 


oak  her   h 
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Day  came 

o 
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o'clock,  A. 

M 
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Moscow.  —  The  convoy  slopped.     Luggage  was  sought 
i^r.     The  housekeeping  in  the   carriage  was  broken  up, 
and  I  took  my  leave  of  my  new  friends,  most  heartily  wish- 
ing them,  especially  Ellen,  a  safe  and  bappy  journey.     A 
rilort  half  huur's  drive  brought  me  to  the  "  English  House," 
d  for  a  time  "  I  took  my  rest  in  mine  inn."   About  4.  p.  x., 
I  &  diosky,    I    drove    to  hia   EscfUency's,   Dr.    Fischer,  » 
y  distinguished  naturalist,  to   deliver  my  letter  ti>  him, 
a  Sir  James  Wiley,  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  aforesaid.      As 
Was  toid  he  spoke  English  well,  I  went  without  Charles, 
Treacbed  the  bouse,  first  of  bis  aun,  and  then  his  own,  but 
found  Dr.  P.  was  absent,  and  that  I   could   not   understand 
a  word   mure   uttered   by  thoxc  of  the  two  households,  and 
_^liiat  nothing  remained  for  me,  but  to  retire,  which  I  did, 
Hnith  all  the  tranquillity  which  the  circi^m stances  could  sug- 
^BpiBt.     A  Bcn'ant  girl  oSeied,  by  the  natural  language  of 
"Wgns,  to  show  me  where  the  Dr.  lived.     She  ran  oo  before 
me  in  rather  aa   uncertain  Sunday  costume,  being    quite 
wanting  in    shoes,  stockings,  length   of  dress,  &c.  ice,  and 
Q  better  fitted  for  the  office  of  a  guide,  or  rather,  of  an 
But  it   was    hot,    and   so    I    stopped    the 
,   4nd    took    the   fair    Russie   in,   and   on    wc    drove. 
>  we  came  in  sight  of  her  master's  father's  house. 
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site  leaped  out  al^  the  manner  of  tbat  qnadntped,  tt'u 

Bpeciea,  nbich  M and  the  (;ood  Dr.  so  dearly  love,  i 

ran  into  the  house.  The  Dr.  naa  abscut,  as  already  < 
forth.  I  drove  back  to  dinner,  and  ao  had  quite  a  ohanoe  U 
see  Bomothing  of  this  ancient  Rusiian  capital,  Moscow. 

Sundag,  June.  —  AncI  an  odd  sort  of  Sabbath,  OH  rei| 
day  waft  it.  Everybody  was  abroad,  and  all  sorts  of  I 
neas  Beemed  to  be  in  hand.  I  inquired  about  thiSi  i 
learned  as  a  general  thing,  no  work  among  the  citizeoB  « 
done  that  day,  —  that  it  was,  however,  a  Jair  day,  and  fl 
the  country,  the  n-hole  neighbouring  country,  poured  i 
town  with  all  sorts  of  things  for  sale.  Ifay  seemed  to 
to  bo  the  largest  article  of  traffic,  for  a  very  groat  qiutn 
of  it  was  on  the  elands.  The  streets  were  crowded  n 
loaded  wagons,  carts,  and  what  not —  with  men,  women, 
children  without  number.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds  flew  a 
the  street,  to  the  no  small  rink  of  the  good  liegea,  but  ■ 
succeeded  in  taking  care  of  themselves.  It  seems  tb&t  t 
early  part  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Chui 
the  Greek  Church,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  given 
amusement  of  all  kinds  in  the  city,  and  neighbouring  g 
dens.  At  8.  a.  h.,  is  a  ma^s  for  the  early  ones,  and  i 
eleven,  lligh  Mass  for  the  millioo,  and  then  the  churches  are 
closed,  or  service  in  them  ceases.  1  did  not  find  the  Sun- 
day work  was  confined  to  the  country  visitors  of  the  city,  for 
I  certainly  saw  a  tailor's  shop  open,  and  the  people  at  work. 
When  I  mentioned  this,  I  was  told,  that  it  was  an  exccp- 
After  dinner.  1  walked  in  the  neighbouring 
ith  many  of  tho  good  people  of  Moscow,  all 
well  dressed,  and  of  most  quiet  demeanour,  very  well  pleased 
with  the  pleaEant  hour,  with  the  shrubs,  trees,  and  flowers, 
which  were  about  them  on  all  sides.  I  went  home,  and 
there  mot  with  two  gentlemen,  who  were  at  the  English 
Quai  House  with  me  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  they  made  mj 
stay  in  Moscow  exceedingly  pleasant.  One,  Rev.  Mr. 
E ,  is  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen   College,  Oxford.     The 
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otlier,  an  EogliBh  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire.  The  Oxford 
man  has  travelled  a  great  deal  in  the  East,  and  could  trace 
the  architeetural  relation  of  Moacow  to  theit  Asiatic  sources. 
He  is  very  intelligent,  very  liberal  for  so  conservative  a 
position,  OS  is  that  which  he  occupies ;  and  was  desirous  to 
get  hack  to  Oiford  to  give  his  vote  for  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
Parliament,  as  Mr.  O's.  views  on  certain  points  had  alienat- 
ed his  friends,  and  led  them  to  run  an  opposition  candidate 
for  the  University.  This  society  was  very  jileasant  to  me, 
and  hecause  of  its  refinement,  knowledge,  and  most  friendly 
bearing,  teaching  every  hour  and  every  day,  that  no  man 
need  he  alone  in  the  universe,  who  has  the  smallest  wish  or 
claims  for  society.  Let  him  only  be  willing  and  able  to  give 
and  to  lake,  and  to  be  pleased,  and  he  may  run  for  luck 
about  his  poEitton. 

June,  Monday  morning,  —  Soon  after  breakfast  Charles 
cune  into  my  room  where  I  was  Journalizing,  and  said  a 
intleman  had  called  to  see  me.  1  told  him  to  show  him 
Said  C.,  he  is  so  very  old,  blind,  and  infirm,  that  per- 
I  might  choose  to  come  down  to  him.  I  went  down, 
Ud  found  in  the  passage  way  to  the  parlour,  a  very,  very 
old  man,  blind,  and  moving  with  great  difHculty  and  ap- 
parent suffering.  Said  I  to  myself,  what  can  this  mean  ? 
quite  early.  Who.  so  old  and  infirm,  has  come 
it  at  such  an  hour,  and  in  this  far-off  city,  to  see  mo  ?  A 
.tleman  stepped  forward,  and  in  very  good  French, —  good 
for  I  could  understand  it.  —  said,  that  the  gentleman 
before  me,  was  his  Excellency  Dr.  and  President  Fischer, 
at  the  head  of  the  scientific  institutions  of  Russia,  &c.  die. 
I  tooh  a  hand  of  the  old  gentleman,  while  Dr.  Reynard,  the 
sujierintendent  of  the  Royal  Museum,  speaking  English  like 
an  Englishman,  and  of  the  best  manners  of  the  gentleman, 
took  the  other,  and  we  guided  him  very  slowly  to  the  par- 
lour, three  rooms  off,  and  over  wased  and  well  rubbed 
floors,  which  did  not  add  greatly  to  the  ease  of  progression. 
At  length  the  great  ann-cluui  was  reached,  and  tho  Dr. 
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seated.     Wc  liad  now  a  good  long  talk,  snd  it  n 
eluded  that  Dr.  Reynard  ithould  take  nie  through  thcMuMtd 
that  wc  should  next  visit  the  Kremlin,  and  lant,  that  1  b 
dine  with  Dr.  F.  at  4.  Wednesday,  nnd  there  meet  I>r. 
We  now  proceeded  to  guide  Dr.  Fischer  to  hie  carriogs,  ■ 
with  a  gcDtleness  which  a  pcci-ish  child  would  have  bM 
won  by  (and  for  which  we  had  our  aged  (Viend'e  beat  ) 
est  acknowledgmontB),  he  wu  safely  dcpotiltcd  in  hi*  cu> 
iiag«,  and  left  fur  his  bumc. 

Ml'sevh.  —  Wc  were  soon  ready,  and  went,  my  EdgUali 
fiiendB.  and  their  I'okl  de  ploee,  and  my  host  and  his  i 
with  me,  Dr.  Ueynard  in  the  first  equipage.  —  all  for  t 
Museum.  This  is  d  fine  building,  and  has  many  objects  d 
groat  interest.  Ut-  R.  confined  himself,  as  our  time  I 
short,  to  some  account  of  the  Russian  aoinials  i 
lection.  Among  these  were  a  mammoth  of  Siberia,  not  U 
mammoth,  for  that  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  i 
Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg,  nor  a  perfect  one,  but  yery  iata 
eating  for  its  locality,  size,  &c.  He  showed  me  what  ) 
considered  the  most  curious  things  in  the  Museum,  B] 
mens  of  soft  parts,  very  weQ  preserved,  of  the  Bibc 
mammoth,  which  was  found  in  1S03,  by  Mr.  Adam,  OB  1 
banks  of  the  Lena,  in  Siberia,  lut.  70.  "It  fell  IJon.j 
mass  uf  ice.  in  which  it  must  have  been  encased  for  i 
So  fresh  was  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  that  the  wolves  a; 
bears  were  actually  found  eating  it."  It  has  been  a 
question  how  this  immense  mass  of  matter  had  been  | 
served  for  so  many  ages?  It  must  have  been  accompliskf 
by  the  preservative  powers  of  ice,  and  which  is  employM 
every  winter  in  Russia  in  the  preservation  of  animal  loo 
—  for  the  market  of  that  wide  empire.  Dr.  Reym 
showed  us  a  bit  of  the  skin  of  the  mammoth, 
towards  half  an  inch  thick.  He  said  he  had  presents 
Professor  Owen,  of  London,  with  a  very  small  bit,  for  « 
be  had  received  that  very  distingiiished  professor's 
gratitude.     Dr.  R.  very  kindly  gave  me  a  bit  of  the  ■] 
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taiTOW  of  tlio  Siberian  mammoth,  and  «  specimen  of  the 
I  shall  preserve  Ihc^e  wich  the  gxeatost  rare,  as  the; 
probabi}-  the  only  spedmcns  of  that  cxtiaordinary  animal 
"^hich  may  reach  America. 

KttEMLix.  —  Having  examined  the  Museum  as  thoroughly 
u  the  time  no  had  for  this  object  would  permit,  we  drove 
to  the  Kremlin.  Ho  who  is  about  to  visit  the  Kremlin,  had 
better  take  a  lung  breath.  He  has  much  to  see,  and  kC  him 
proceed  [atiently.  Hurty  will  be  fatal  to  his  whole  purpose. 
Here  are  walls  surrounding  huildings,  (gardens,  squares, 
which,  together,  form  a  triangle  which  meB^ures  a  mile. 
The  traveller  here  has  tu  submit  to  some  ceremonial,  but,  If 
he  be  a  true  traveller,  this  will  not  annoy  him.  Amon^  the 
objects  which  auirouud  him,  he  may  select  such  as  have  in 
"ike  hand-book  most  iiitkrested  him.  But  the  living  guide, 
all,  is  chiufjy  to  be  relied  upon,  and  his  official  station 
the  best  prcparatiou  for  his  functions.  It  was  my  privi- 
visit  the  Kremlin  with  some  English  gentlemen  of 
observation  and  intelligence,  one  of  whom  had  travelled  far, 
M  I  have  before  said,  and  ko  wb«  prepared  to  obeerve  differ- 
fnces  and  settle  questions,  which  were  sure  to  arise.  Ob- 
|ect8  of  special  interest  were  the  Treasury,  and  the  New 
d  to  these  we  first  addressed  ourselves.  The 
reasury  is  so  named,  not  because  it  contains  and  circulates 
money.  It  is  the  receptacle  and  guardian  of  the  public 
wealth  ;  and  of  all,  or  the  most  important  portion  of  its  phy- 
sical, external  history.  Here  ore  the  Ciown  Jewels,  and 
crowns  of  many  kings,  —  of  the  Kings  and  Emperors  of 
from  It*  earliest  days.  The  thrones  upon  which  they 
Jbavo  sat,  and  from  which  have  proceeded  the  decrees  which 
ive  directed  the  state ;  not  only  the  thrones,  but  the  got- 
>us  canopies,  bencalli  which  have  sat  the  newly-crownod 
the  day  of  coronation,  and  which  have  beon  their  kingly, 
-their  imperial  covering,  when  the  assembled  state  stood 
uncovered  before  them.  But  besides  that  which  pertains  to 
RtUBiui  personal  history,  here  are  luting  records  of  the 
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van  and  of  the  successei  which  mark  the  cuioas  p 
tho  life  of  the  state.  Here  are  crowns,  thrones.  ( 
the  reptesentativM  of  power,  —  the  globes,  the  i 
conqueted  kinga  and  states,  throtigh  the  whole  range  % 
Riusian  history.  These  things  occupy  much  space,  and  ft 
of  the  richest  materials,  and  most  gorgeous  hearings.  Hen^ 
ue  precious  stones  without  number.  Gold  and  silver  appeav 
in  every  form  which  can  impress  one  with  the  notion  of 
extreme  value,  rarity,  beauty,  splendour.  Here  b  a  taddtfl^ 
a  present  to  a  female  monarch  from  an  Asiatic  prince,  which  1 
absolutely  glitters  with  diamonds,  and  every  other  kind  of  ■ 
precious  minerals.  Not  only  does  the  value  of  the  matoriai  ■ 
command  interest,  but  the  personal  history  of  things,  —r  ■ 
,  their  special  uses,  —  their  owners,  —  when  they  were  mftde*  ■ 
and  what  bad  been  their  eipericncc.  —  by  whom  owned,  ia  1 
what  war  taken,  —  or  by  whom  in  kindness  or  hononr  m 
given.  Everything  in  these  vast  and  gorgeous  halls  has  ils  M 
history,  —  tells  a  story,  —  takes  us  into  the  old  time,  ftnd  I 
shows,  by  evidence  which  cannot  be  questioned,  what  wat  I 
the  time,  the  event,  the  thing  ;  and  also  tells  that  wUdx  I 
often  is  more  important  than  all  these,  —  namely,  their  rdA>  m 
tions,  —  what  they  did,  aa  well  as  what  they  were,  and  wfaftt  I 
was  the  age  that  demanded,  and  made  them !  Material  ■ 
things,  the  estemal,  thus  become  history,  —  and  how  elo-  J 
quent  are  they  here  in  all  their  teachings.  But  the  wbol*J 
story  is  not  told  in  the  emblems  of  royalty  —  the  invfl 
penal  ermine,  the  crown,  and  the  sceptre.  Here  in  th^H 
Kremlin,  there  are  other  things  which  attract  attention,  ft&^fl 
•ometimcB  the  most.  The  commonest  articles  of  diaaa,-:ai9 
the  tabic  furniture,  the  first  fork,  and  the  hom-haojl^fl 
diimer-knife,  —  the  awkward  spoon,  which,  if  deajgnad  brnm 
dipping,  had  but  little  preparation  in  its  form  for  holdin^fl 
what  it  might  receive.  Here  is  the  identical  table  fumitunJ 
of  Peter  the  Great.  Here  are  articles  made  by  himself.  oM 
ornnment,  and  for  use, —  his  own  knife,  fork,  &c.,uidu^ 
little  regal  in  material  and  workmanship  as  can  an]rtliis(J 
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fell  be.  Here  is  the  common,  the  every-day,  showing  the 
'  Rtent  of  want,  and  how  it  was  supplied.  Life  in  itself 
and  in  its  wide  bearings,  is  here  displayed,  and  after  a  man- 
ner which  Ir'aves  no  question  as  to  what  it  was,  and  what 
was  done  with  it.  One  room  was  devoted  to  state  carriages, 
and  most  extraordinary  affairs  are  these.  Enormous  in  size, 
rich  and  gaudy  to  the  extreme  oi'the  ridiculous,  —  heavy. — 
uncomfortable.  The  winter  carriage  is  here  of  Peter  the 
First  and  Great.  —  Peter  Veliki,  when  a  boy.  and  as  every- 
day an  affair,  that  carriage,  as  any  Peter  might  have  driven, 
—  and  near  to  it  his  summer  coach.  Glass  was  not  in  vogue 
much  when  some  of  the  state  equipages  were  made  ;  and 
instead  of  it,  large  plates  of  talc  supply  its  place,  and  answer 
Tery  well.  In  another  room  are  collected  arras  of  all  kinds 
■nd  of  all  periods.  Armour  is  here  ;  and  kings  on  horseback 
in  full  mail.  Cannon,  muskets,  swords,  &c.  &c.,  through 
the  whole  catalogue  of  means  for  killing  men,  or  scaring 
them  into  peace,  or  of  preventing  war.  As  matters  of  his- 
tory, these  are  of  interest.  And  here  in  the  midst  of  so 
mnch  science,  and  of  so  much  art,  used  for  such  strange 
purposes,  —  here  may  not  one  mourn,  that  in  the  slow,  the 
silent,  but  sure  progress  of  civilization,  a  truer  and  higher 
moral  development  has  not  been  made,  —  that  when  social 
life  has  been  so  large  a  gainer,  its  better  security  and  hap- 
piness has  not  been  sought  in 
mod  that  to  make  men  happier  i 
motive  and  the  end  of  a  progress 
nicer  fork,  knife,  spoon,  have  ever  had  in  close  company  the 
better  means  of  killing,  —  the  keener  sword,  the  more  deadly 
cannon,  the  surer  musket.  Men  have  not  lost  their  fear 
of  man.  Men  have  no  better  faith  than  of  old  in  the 
trother.  You  stand  here  in  the  presence  of  the  great  teach- 
ers of  history,  here  in  the  Kremlin,  and  feel  that  the  lesson 
is  a  true  one.  The  theory  of  society  is  here  in  its  gross 
material.  The  harsh  and  the  coarse  have  driven  senti- 
I  i&ent  wide  away,  and  a  vulgar   humanity,  a  conventional 


1  wider  and  nobler  culture, 
ind  better  has  not  been  the 
ivo  world  ?    The  better,  the 
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dcceaef.  which  l»  the  Bntsgonlam  of  tiie  traly  gnat,  slaaili 
hero  a*  if  ta  aaiiff  at  the  progTens  of  man.  lu  dpiijf  ih»t  In 
tb*  liighe*t  nntl  the  heal,  he  can  bti  bcttt-r  tu-iluj  (hmo  lia 
wfti  ycBtEiriJay,  Who  pan  be  near  and  brcnlhc  the  auncM- 
phere  thruui;h  which  thcao  roTnombrBncca  of  the  p(>>t>  vxi 
of  the  impurtant,  are  iteen.  and  nut  fool  dcrply  moved.  I 
confeai  to  such  reding,  and  thua  become  conscioua  of  dut 
endlcRfl  chain  trhirh  holds  humanity  within  ita  divine  UB- 
bnoe,  and  bidi  the  latest  ever  to  ho  tho  better,  that  tb«  bwC 
OMj  have  iti  advent  tho  sooner,  and  tho  love  of  Uod,  «i)d  of 
man,  become  tho  habiluat  function  of  the  human  soul.  Who 
does  not  feel  the  valnt;  of  such  a  collection  of  the  maltrlal 
of  human  history  ?  To  no  man,  and  to  no  ajje,  can  it  aptw 
in  vwn. 

I  should  havo  remembered  hoforo,  the  magnificnnt  sta&- 
caae  of  C'nrrora  murhle  by  which  you  ascend  tu  tho  Trouurf* 
It  is  of  grc-nt  licixiit.  and  its  vast  breadth  is  spanned  if 
steps,  or  stairs,  made  each  of  them  nf  a  si'ij^lc  piece  of  tliEt 
exquisite  material.  It  was  said  to  have  cost  more  thousandt 
of  silver  rubles  than  my  poor  memory  bas  registered.  tiSt 
■taii'case  is  much  mure  extraordinary  than  that  of  the  next 
building,  of  which  I  shall  apeak,  —  tho  New  Palace,  —  u  If 
In  one  thing  at  least  tho  Treasury  should  excel  its  moden 
rival. 

Tbb  New  Palace.  —  I  may  as  well  not  speak  of  this  tt 
all.  No  de.ieripliun  can  be  an  approach  oven  to  the  thing 
itself,  1  went  to  it  with  intelligent  men,  gentlemen  and 
scholars;  they  hod,  one  of  them  at  least,  travelled  tv^ 
and  had  looked  with  deep  interest  aud  careful  study,  n^OB 
the  architectural  wonders  of  the  rich  East,  lie  confbM0& 
'whilst  we  were  laokio);  upon  and  expressing  onr  full  adijii- 
ration  of  the  panorama  of  Jloacow,  which  was  lying  ik 
such  fulness  of  beauty  before  un.  as  we  saw  it  from  th< 
tower  of  Ivan  Veliki.  —  John  tho  Great,  surnamed  tbe 
Terrible,  —  ho  confessed  that  the  panorama  of  Constailtt- 
aople  might  be  thought  finer  than  this  one  of  Moscow. 
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tluil  the  New  Palace  vas  without  a  rival,  bo  far  as  he  was 
capable  of  comparing  with  it  the  richest,  rarest  specimens  of 
regal  architecture.  This  building  contains  the  Btate  apart- 
ments of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  ;  their  private  apart- 
ments, theatres,  and  chapels,  and  the  private  apartments  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  the  heir  apparent.  Here  are  words,  nameg 
only ;  but  these  in  their  present  connection  are  in  no  sense 
tkiogs.  Public  ami  private  apartmentii  ore  rooms  in  which 
men  live,  and  in  wliich  public  business  or  the  afTalrs  of 
public  men  are  transacted.  But  in  such  senses  are  these 
words  not  used  here. 

The  Emperor  visits  Moscow  but  once  a  year,  in  August  it 
may  be,  and  then  inhabits  the  Palace.  But  only  as  a 
matter  of  state  is  tbia  done.  His  summer  residence  is 
Peterhoff,  near  St,  Petersburg.  His  winter  Palaee  is  near  to 
the  Admiralty,  in  the  city.  From  these  are  made  royal 
progresses  to  various  parts  of  Russia,  or  to  visit  neighbour- 
ing monarchs.  —  of  Austria,  Prussia.  &c.  We  go  to  visit  the 
New  Palace  in  Moscow  then,  as  a  show-place,  as  a  work  of 
art  to  delight  us  by  its  displays  of  architectural  arhievements. 
Speaking  of  the  annual  imperial  visits  here.  1  should  have 
added,  that  at  these  seasons  of  festivity  and  display,  (he 
wealthy  men  of  Moscow  make  to  the  Emperor  some  present, 
Buch  as  their  means  and  position  enable  them,  or  claim  from 
lem  to  do.  These  are  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  and  be- 
sourees  of  interest  to  the  present  and  to  the 
nture  time.     But  1  have  not  yet  entered  this  Palace  in  the 

t  sense  of  the  word.      I  remain  at  the  threshold  because 
I  know  not  hotv  to  advance.     You  are  6rst  in  the  private 

ments  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  These  are  receiv- 
ing rooms,  sitting,  and  sleeping  apartments,  —  dining  rooms, 
private  rooms  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  —  those  which 
attcndanta  of  the  family  occupy,  &c.,  &c.  Oq  the  same 
floor,  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  Palace,  are  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  his  family.  There  is 
)  room  appropriated  espeeialiy  to  the  Emperor  which 
18* 
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attracts  attention,  not  eo  much  by  its  ample  c 
by  the  great  eimpliciiy  and  oppropriatpncss  nf  Its  appoinfl 
rocnts.  its   fumimre.  &c.     This  is   his   Maj-Bty's  pit 
room,  bis  etucly,  ir  such  an  office  pertain  to  sui:h  a  pusltli 
No  sludcut   could    desire    more  entirely  comfortable,  i 
retired  accommoilotions.    The  chairs  ond  sofiw  are  coti 
with  good  subelantial    Russian  leather,  and  the  tables  « 
nice  green    cloth.      The    change   from    the   claborateasa 
extreme  riclinuss  and  l^ntsb    of   the    other   apartmonti'  C 
this  first  Hoor,  so  to  speak,  to  the  equal  appropri&te 
but  simplicity  of    this  single  room,   at  onco  armta  ] 
attention,  and  you  ask  whose  room  is  this,  to  wbam  DV  t 
what  devoted  ?     1  ihink  the  feeling  was  soiacwhat  g 
of  disappointment  in  regard  to  these  privoic  pnrtious  of  11 
Palace;    not  that  they  ate  in  any  true  sense  privste, 
they  are  equally  objects  for  the  stranger's  regard  with  IbM 
which  he  visits  afterwards.     Not  because  they  are  i 
magnificent  as  art  can  make  them.     But  they  are  nc 
prising  for  their  extent,  particularly  height.     You  a 
astonished  at  their  vastness.    You  do  not  atk.  how  cnuld  ■! 
this  have  been  done,  and  everything  appear  as  if  it  1 
made  at  the  same  moment  with  every  other  part,  1 
diverse,  and  still  perfectly  in  harmony  ?     You  do  : 
was  this  created,  or  was  it  made  ?     1  took  the  part  of  ti 
portion  of  the  Palace  against  my  companions.      I  had  ■ 
and  wondered  at  the  marvellous  beauty  and  power  of  i 
I'alttce  iu  Berlin  ;  yes,  liad  expressed  my  admiral 
White-room  or  Hall  of  that  royal  residence.    And  with  ti 
in  my  miiiil,  I   looked   at  and  admired  this.     The  f 
seemed  to  have  understood  the  feelings  of  my  componioi 
concerning  this  vast  suite  of  rooms,  and  drew  the  ew 
aside,  and  tool;  the  covering  from  the  chairs,  that  v 
see   the  wealth  of  fabric  which   was  behind  and  benea 
them.     The  tloors  and  doors  inlaid  with  various  woods,  ■ 
precious  metals,  were   pointed   out.     And  wonderful  I 
these.     Tha  joinings  weis  so  perfect  that  you  could  not  b 
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suppose  that  the  TBriety  in  colour  or  shape  was  horn  natn», 

not  art,  aud  ^vc  to  the  whole  an  individuality  nhich  no 
arti6ce  of  more  mechanical  detail  could  possibly  have  pro- 
duced. But  with  all  thia  you  saw  that  disappointment  was 
present ;  that  something  higher  aud  better  of  the  same 
sort  had  been  seen,  or  that  something  else  had  produced 
effects  which  the  equal  even  could  not  reproduce. 

We  next  proceeded  up  the  magnificent  staircase  to  tlie 
second  story  of  the  New  Palace.  We  entered  first,  Alex- 
ander's Hall.  For  a  moment  not  a  word  was  said.  Vast- 
ness,  nil  the  properties  of  space  in  perfect  proportion,  — 
and  filled,  or  presenting  such  fulness  of  harmony,  that  no 
words  could  convey  any  sort  of  notion  of  what  was  felt.  I 
have  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  miracles  of  nature,  which 
became  mine  by  the  alchemy  of  ray  own  spiritual  being, — 
which  was  in  harmony  with  my  highest  present  enpacity  of 
apprehending  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  and  have  been 
still.  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  talking  of  my- 
self, as  of  my  other  self  aroumi  me.  Something  of  the 
same  feeling  possessed  me  in  this  space,  so  filled  but  not 
oppressed  itself,  or  oppressing  those  who  eyed  it,  by  its 
wonderful  presentments.  *'  I  am  satisfied,"  was  the  only 
expression  of  each  of  its  spectators.  Detail  at  length  came 
^Jo  the  relief  of  such  entire  satisfaction.  The  floor,  trodden 
^■NMuty,  was  first  ciamined.  This  was  in  itself  so  perfect. 
^^P^t  camparisons  were  not  required  or  thought  of.  There 
^Ku  some  variety  in  the  materiiki.  for  there  was  room  for 
ndmisture,  without  confusion,  —  of  limit,  without  diminished 
effect.  The  doors  so  vast,  as  fi.tting  the  entrance  way  to 
what  they  disclosed,  but  not  oppressive  by  their  weight. 
They  united  some  difference  of  material,  but  the  union  was 
no  perfect,  and  colour  so  harmonious,  that  they  lessened  not 
that  to  which  they  were  added.  The  walls,  vast  in  extent 
and  vast  in  heif^ht,  were  but  the  approaches  to  arches  aboi'e 
them  of  consummate  beauty  in  tarn,  and  gorgeous  with  the 
•iBbonteneu  of  vaiioos  and  exqoiaite  art.     Here  again  we 
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hkd  gold  and  marble  uniting  their  Gereral  powers  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  smarting  effccta.  Culumna  too  of  tho  purest  surface, 
and  of  materials  so  various,  or  of  colours  ao  distinct,  lliat  the 
effect  would  have  been  disturbed  or  lost  but  for  the  skill 
which  had  placed  them  in  such  true  J  uxta position.  Chan- 
deliers of  gold  hung  from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling,  and  in 
such  proportion  to  ihe  extent  to  be  iUuniinated,  as  made 
them  pertinent  to  the  whole  purposes  of  their  hanging  there. 
I  said  that  it  seemed  as  if  this  whole  work  bad  been  done 
at  once,  and  that  it  was  not  the  product  of  months,  of  years. 
But  it  also  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  created  yesterday,  and 
was  there  in  its  virgin  freshness  and  beauty,  as  is  that 
flower  of  night,  which  in  its  wonderful  power  creates 
day,  —  the  light  in  which  it  is  seen,  —  too  beautiful  to  »i 
Tive  its  birth,  and  shutting  itself  up  in  its  own,  its  fill 
shroud,  with  the  dawning  of  the  common  day. 

Wc  passed  to  St.  George's  Hall,  the  second  in  the  scrips. 
We  say  at  once  that  this  was  no  copy  of  the  first.  —  that  it 
even  surpassed  it,  though   that  seemed  and  was  in    itsel) 
perfect.     It  was  larger  than  Alexander  s,  and  otherwise 
this  attribute  of  greater  rastncss,  by  an  airangement  in 
simplest  of  its  details,  the  place  in  which  the  chaiidelit 
hung.    This  was  hetween  the  columns,  in  deep  alcoves,  leaTj 
ing  the  lofty  arches  of  the  ceiling  unobstructed,  and  seei 
by  its  fair  proportions  to  ascend  beyond  the  vision  ;  or  whicl 
in  such  a  case,  leaves  it  uncertain  where  the  limits  of 
are. 

Then  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  the  last  in  this  Trinity  of  beaut^^ 
and  power ;  but  so  combined  were  they,  though  separate, 
and  having  different  functions,  as  to  produce  one  perfect 
whole.  I  attempt  no  detail.  There  was  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  the  emblem  of  England's  power,  at  the  cod  o 
the  hall,  high  up,  almost  beyond  sight,  and  of  the  prevailJ 
ing  colour,  white ;  there  were  colujnns  of  malachite,  ■ 
most  splendid  of  all  minerals,  which  can  be  used  in  a 
tectural  effects,  with  its  living  green,  not  disturbing,  bun 
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parting  life  to  that  into  which  it  entered  aa  a  neceMary 
!ttt.  There  was  the  slight  furniture,  with  colours, 
h  are  appropriated  to  the  objects  which  they  roprosent, 
;  of  the  flag,  for  instance,  of  St.  George.  There  was 
iolutely  nothing  to  diminish  the  entire  Bimplicity,  beauty, 
grond'jur,  1  might  slmoat  Bay  the  sacredness  of  the  place  — 
of  the  scene.  The  attention  was  not  for  a  moment  distract- 
ed by  the  irrelos-ant,  by  that  which  hrolte  the  continuity  of 
e  story  which  the  thing  itself  told,  and  wliich  you  were 
Aighted  to  hear.  We  left  the  place  juat  in  that  state 
PBeh  such  a  Tision  alone  can  produce,  and  with  a  certainly, 
n  its  revelations  of  power,  human  power, 
—  art,  —  you  bad  become  more  eonscioua  of  yout  own 
nature,  of  man's  power,  and  had  been  made  better  by  the 
discovery  you  had  made. 

We  now  passed  to  the  chapels,  of  which  the  Palace  con- 
tains more  than  one,  but  into  which  we  were  not  admitted. 
^^P^  were  pertnitrcd  to  look  through  the  finely  grated  bronze 
^^■orB  or  gates,  but  so  feeble  n'as  the  light  within,  that  very 
^Hlde  was  seen.     Our  next  visits  were  to  the  earliest,  the 
^^Sdest  portions  of  the  Kremlin,  the  Old  Palace,  but  which  is 
in  continuity  with  the  New.     Here  everything  was  on  an 
entirely  new   plan.      The   rooms  were    small,  low,    dark, 
loaded  with  ornament,  intense  gilding,   or  fine  gold,  and 
with  the  amplest  details  possible.     Here  were  the  state,  and 
private,  apartments,  of  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great,  —  his 
chapels,  —  his  sleeping  room,  bed  and  furniture,  precisely 
as  they  were  when   he  left   them  forever.     His  bed  was 
amall,  bedstead  perfectly  plain,  and  furniture  as  slight  and 
as  simple  as  that  of  any  of  his  subjects  might  have  been, 
Bia  son's  arrangements  and  habits,  were  quite  as  simple  as 
were  his,  and  I  was  told  that  the  present  Emperor  has  the 

aame  peculiarities.     His  bad  is  of  leather,  his   pillow  of 

;  his  stippcTS  absolutely  in  rags.  They  were  made, 
I  told,  by  the  Empress,  many  years  a^a,  and  he  will 
tve  &ean  mended,  or  new  onea  substituted.     The  Em- 
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preu  ia  an  invalid,  and  theie  slipperB  were  amon^  1 
needle  works.  There  was  one  room  wliich  we  rear. 
BMending  some  stain  in  the  Old  Palace,  whicb  na«  novel  il 
its  use*.  It  is  called  the  "  thinking  room,"  ia  entii 
without  furniture,  and  hither,  as  the  itory  goea,  thff  ( 
King  used  to  go  to  think  !  This  room  of  thought,  it 
retired,  and  remains  just  as  it  was  when  used  as  staled, 
one  thing  only,  docs  the  earlier  royalty  of  personal  and 
public  accommodation  resemble  the  latest.  It  seems  all 
as  if  made  but  yesterday.  It  seemed  to  the  people 
court,  that  it  was  due  to  the  Old  Palace,  that  iometli 
should  be  done  to  put  it  in  keeping  with  its  goi^ooua  nei(| 
hour,  and  that  this  might  be  done  in  the  best  way  by  n 
newing  the  old.  The  process  to  accomplish  this,  was  ( 
re-gi!d  the  old  walls  and  ceilings,  and  to  paint  anew,  bat  H 
the  same  colours  as  before  used,  the  painted  portions. 
at  it  they  went,  and  no  greater  failure  was  perbap*  evi 
Bccomplished. 

In  this  building  a  great  deal  was  to  be  contained  in  £ 
least  space.  It  was  in  a  fortress.  It  was  to  be  made  aa 
secure  as  possible,  and  all  that  walls  and  guns  could  do,  was 
done  to  render  defence  as  perfect  as  it  could  be.  In  thia 
the  Palace  was,  in  some  sort,  placed  under  the  guardia 
of  the  fortress,  as  was  the  wont,  in  the  early  border  Hiatoijl 
of  Scotland,  when  the  town  was  built  under  the  Ca< 
walls.  The  thought  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  Kusa 
Empire  is  read  everywhere  in  which  its  remair 
Old  Palace  is  full  of  teachings.  But  this  glare  and  glitter  fl 
dreadfully  out  of  taste.  Its  new  dress  sits  wretchedly  n 
it.  It  declares  all  its  defects,  while  it  offers  no  reason  fl 
apology  for  their  existence.  How  true  would  it  have  been  a 
the  old  times,  if  enisling  now  in  the  venerable  investitura  i 
past  ages.  In  St.  I'etersburg,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbj 
Admiralty,  its  most  imposing  quarter,  are  to  be  seen  enomotq 
figures,  designed  for  statuary.  They  were  placed  there  h 
Catharine  II.  of  not  exceeding  "  bleasod  memory.'* 
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■re  built  af  bricks,  and  are  plastered  c 
guise  of  marble,  or  of  something  else.  The  long  and  searching 
firosts  of  the  Ruaaian  winter,  crack  and  break  off  this  straags 
cruat,  and  the  bricks  again  sbow  themaelvea.  The  plaster 
U  anmtaily  renfteed ;  the  figures  are  made  new.  The 
fresh  plaster  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  old,  and  aa  Com- 
merce  and  Neptune  were  built  with  the  Admiralty  which, 
thcjr  adorn,  no  prcaent  contrast  can  be  instituted  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  the  relations  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  are  precisely  what  they  have  ever  been.  Nay, 
more,  the  Admiralty  loaea  its  plaster,  its  stucco,  and  the 
renewal  of  these  makes  all  identically  the  same  in  their 
history.  I  have  spoken  of  all  this  in  another  connection. 
But  there  is  the  Old  Palace  here  in  Moscow,  in  its  new 
dress  indeed,  but  with  its  antique  forms  and  size,  the  laat, 
of  the  old  times,  and  with  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  made.  There  stands  the  New  Palace  as  at  ita  birth,— 
bom  in  the  matchless  proportions  of  a  perfect  maturity, 
bearing  everywhere  about  it  the  questionless  credentials 
of  its  truth,  the  assurance  of  ita  future  in  (he  perfectness 
of  its  present ! 

We  passed  out  of  the  walls  of  Palaces,  through  massive 
doors,  and  went  directly  up  the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  who, 
for  half  his  life,  had  ruled  with  moderation,  and  even  kind- 
ness ;  but  in  whom  suddenly  were  developed  the  elements 
of  a  cruelty,  a  barbarity  which  at  once  declared  themselves 
in  acts  which  leave  earlier  horrors  far,  far  behind.  This 
tower  IB  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  You  ascend  in  a 
neighbouring  building  for  some  height,  and  then  pass  by  & 
horizontal  connecting  corridor  directly  into  the  tower. 
You  ascend  only  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  then  pass  out 
of  a  place  in  which  large  bells  are  hung,  and  which  in  some 
sort  Burround  the  tower,  and  in  the  spaces  between  and 
outside  of  them,  you  walk  round  it.  and  gain  a  very  fine 
view  of  Moscow,    and    its   &nrroundings.      Like    Ancient 


Rome,  it  stands  ( 


The  smbce,  for  yon  look 
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dovm  upon  Moacow,  haa  jus!  that  »»rioljr  wbich  prevmU 
uailbrmily,  bill  does  not  break  cantinuii;  ;  while  the  hnri- 
8on,  mode  out  of  fote>.t,  hill,  plain,  uia«sive  IniiliUa^  of  tha 
finest  wliite,  gives  you  just  cuch  a.  bouatUry  to  the  whale 
M  it  has  not  bolbro  beeo  my  lot  to  look  upon.  WbAtia 
there  in  this  whole  panorama,  —  Tot  your  slow  prnKTBH 
round  the  toner  preeeuta  just  that,  and  all  of  it,  udno 
more,  —  what  is  there  in  ihia  view  which  su  (lintiuguiahwil 
ijrom  all  others  ?  Look  firut  round  aud  down  upon  thfl 
Kremlin  itself,  the  point  of  departure  toward  «U  tUa  latL 
What  ia  there  here?  Splcodid  buildings,  wide  uiuiH)Bn< 
berod  spaces,  ehurchcs,  with  between  sixty  and  soTcnty  QtB' 
areta,  towers,  domoa,  all  in  ihe  richest  gold,  die  roofs  puntad 
of  richest  green,  and  sparkling  with  the  blaxo  of  ti){bt  wbicll 
this  more  tbau  torrid  sun,  now  at  high  noon,  is  pouring  upa& 
them.  It  would  almost  seem,  without  the  least  CMiggei»- 
tion,  that  the  absence  of  night  bore,  accumutati's  ligbt-nj* 
into  the  sun  itself,  and  that  they  are  daily  poured  forth  in 
the  exuberouce  of  their  intense  aggregation.  Slowly  doH 
the  eye  pass  out  of  the  wuUs  of  this  palace  ground  of  bewtQ' 
and  of  splendour,  and  of  power  too  ;  seeing  those  one  tbott* 
■and  and  more  of  cannon,  the  stern  gainings  of  a  hundred 
vars,  —  sloivly  does  the  eye  pass  beyond  all  tlits.  and  what 
now  is  presented?  Moscow,  the  whole  of  Moscow.  On 
the  tower  you  are  in  the  centre  of  the  wide  surroundug 
world  before  you.  livery  man  aces  himself  always  to  Im 
the  centre  of  the  great  circle  obout  biui.  from  this  oler^ 
tion,  and  with  so  sure  a  horizon,  in  such  a  day,  in  auckVA 
atmosphere,  you  feel  your  personal  centralization  sftor  « 
manner  of  which  you  may  never  have.  —  never  been  so  oOtt* 
•cious.  In  your  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  gel  here,  J09 
have  had  ever  before  you  an  hori7:on.  But  how  indefinitv^ 
how  near,  —  what  tunning  together,  —  what  fusion  of  $kj 
and  of  sea  !  Here  you  are  in  the  midst  of  obvious  roalitiM, 
of  questionless  things,  not  one  of  which  but  is  worthy  Of 
joui  vision  and  your  thought.     Here  ia  a  great  city,  spnidi 
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itself  in  a  Ituory  of  space,  forests  almost  within  its 

s,  making  green  places  to  give  life,  as  woll  as  beauty, 
'•very whore.  Then  the  Asiatic  architecture,  the  three  hun- 
dred or  more  churches,  each  with  from  four  to  aii  domes, 
ntiaarcta,  towers,  blazing  with  gold,  mingling  without  the 
least  confusion  with  the  &esb  green  neighbourhood,  or  red, 
with  which  the  roofs  arc  painted.  Then  the  distance,  the 
back-ground  of  this  splendid,  most  beautiful  panorama, 
made  up  as  wc  have  seen  of  objects  of  the  deepest  interest, 
and  producing  only  the  happiest  oSccts,  —  take  all,  —  the 
whole  together,  and  then  for  a  moment  look  above  it  all  to 
Lt  divine  canopy,  whicb,  in  its  resplendent  blue,  gives  it  a 
iwning  glory,  and  if  you  do  not  in  spirit  worship  it,  you 
not  be  as  others  who  have  given  it  their  willing,  their 
cheerful  service.  As  1  looked  at  all  this,  1  said,  yes  I 
Bald  aloud,  1  have  come  far,  far  from  home,  —  1  have  suffered 
widi  sickness  so  severe  as  to  make  hi-ing  a  burden,  —  I  am  a 
itrangCT,  and  alone,  —  but  in  this  presence  of  beauty,  of 
r,  of  overwhelming  wonder,  I  am  more  than  paid  for  it 
Yes,  Moscow  has  paid  for  it  all, 
I  quote  from  a  writer  the  following,  to  show  how  another 
ved  by  the  scone  before  me. 
The  day  was  bcautifui ;  the  sun  was  shining  in  all  its 
htnesB,  and  the  sky  without  a  cloud,  as  wo  revelled, 
unconscious  of  the  flight  of  time,  in  the  varied  beauties  of 
a  scene  such  as  no  other  spot  in  Europe  presents, — not 
even  Stamboul,  with  its  Seraglio  walk,  and  the  Bosphoros, 
m(h  its  Ught  caiques." 

One  word  more.  From  this  height  you  look  upon  the  river 
Moskwa,  which,  at  this  hour  of  lugh  noon,  is  seen  by  the 
reflection  of  its  intensely  white  and  bright  simlight,  winding 
through  the  centre  of  the  city,  of  apparently  uniform  breadth, 
«Bd  BO  dividing  it  by  a  line  of  light  into  two  distinct  por- 
The  coloured  roofs  of  th«  houses,  aione  seen  at  this 
.  make  a  coutratt  highly  favourable  for  marking  the 
of  this  fine  city  river. 
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You  leave  the  Tawet  and  come  bacfc  to  euth  kg«ui>  1 
bell,  suxDained  the  Monnrch  (Tsar  Kolokal'i,  with  its  f 
piece  brokcQ  out  of  it  by  tbe  burning  of  the  building  1 
■which  it  was  hung,  and  by  the  consequent  fall  which  I 
pened  to  it;  —  which  was  ca«t  by  tbe  Empress  Anne; 
to  be  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  three   feet   thick,  mt  ilj| 
thickest   part,  but  which  it  may  not    be.  for  1    cnreful 
meaaurotl  it,  where  it  seemed  tbickcnt,  with  my  pockot-n 
and  found  it  tu  be  exactly  twenty-four  inches  thn)ugli,« 
certainly  a  very  great  bell,       ITicn  we  saw,  —  but  1  will  S 
uy  what,  for  the  detail  of  these  wonders  is  of  little  ii 
• —  and  in  due  time  approached  the  Spaskoi.  or  Holy  Oal 
This  gate  b  not  without  interest.     One  story  ia,  that  t 
Saint,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  or  tbe  Tower  in  which  it  M 
delivered  the  city  from  a  fearful  pestilence.     Another,  I 
the  Tartars  invaded,  and  would  have  destroyed  Mosco^ 
but  for  the  iramcdiatc  interposition  of  the  patron  MUtit4 
the  gate.     A  third,  that  the  French  troops,  when  ti 
«ion  of  Moscow,  approached  the  Kremlin,  and  would  sin 
have  destroyed  it ;  they  stopped  at  the  Holy  Gate. 
could  induce  them  to  pass  through,  —  and  tbe  Kremlin  M 
preserved.      Such  are  the  myths  concerning  this   Holy  QU 
Whatever  may  he  the  truth  relating  to  them,  this  cntaan] 
is  true,  that  this  gate  is  held  in  the  profoundes 
and  awe  by  all  the  people.     From  the  Emperor  down  to  t 
most  abject  subject,   ihis  sentiment  here  always  dedn 
itself.     Nobody  passes  through  this  gate,  and  nobody  o 
pass  it,  nay,  come  within  tbe  shadow  of  the  Tower  to  wh) 
it  belongs,  without  taking  his  hat  clean  off.  and  carr^g  {j 
in  his  band  and  in  silence  too,  until  he  has  entirely  p 
the  sacred  precincts.     No  matter  what  the  season,  or 
the  weather,  the  Holy  Gate  relaxes  not  a  jot  of  its 
—  and  all  respond  to  it.     Guards  arc  in  waiting,  and  1 
who  is  rash,  or  foolish  enough  not  to  respect  the  nationi 
faith,  and  which  has  such  sanctions  as  has  this  plaee,  ] 
liable  to  much  pereonal  incoDvenience,  if  not  i 
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worse.  I  passed  the  Spaakoi  more  than  once,  and  was  not 
negligent  concerning  what  I  owed  this  nation.  I  had  hcen, 
and  vas  protected  by  its  laws.  I  was  as  safe  as  at  my 
home.  I  had  been  honoured  by  the  hospitality  of  its  dis- 
tinguished subjects.  Why  should  not  I  eheerfnlly  do  what 
a  whole  nation  did,  and  did  it  from  the  deepest  sense  of 
duty,  and  demanded  a  like  service  from  me,  when  reverence 
only  could  be  at  its  foundation  with  mc ;  or  a  desire  to  make 
aome  return  for  the  privileges  I  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy? 
I  had  just  left  the  perfection  of  human  art,  in  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  manifestations.  1  had  been  admitted  without 
fee  to  the  most  interesting  materials  of  a  nation's  history; 
why  not  do  so  much  as  to  respect  its  sentiments,  or  one  of 
them,  which  has  its  source  and  perpetuity  in  the  religious 
nature,  and  so  reco^ize  that  nature  in  a  beautiful  expression 
of  il,  and  which,  as  such,  could  only  do  mc  good?  An 
English  traveller,  1  am  told,  resisted  this  demand  of  the 
national  sentiment,  and  made  himself  as  uncomfortable  and 
ridiculous  as  any  Englishman  might  wish  to  be ;  and  another 
of  the  same  stock  would  never  enter  the  Kremlin  by  the 
Holy  Gate,  fur  it  was  his  principle  not  to  take  off  his  hat  for 
anything.  Speaking  of  hat«,  fe-w  social  and  universal  cus< 
toms  have  struck  mc  more  than  this  of  taking  off  hats.  It 
occurs  at  all  times,  and  is  not  a  mere  touch,  but  a  veritable 
taking  the  hat  quite  off.  I  stop  a  man  in  the  street  to  ask 
my  way.  I  begin  by  raising  nny  hat;  he  does  the  same 
tiling  at  once,  and  very  kindly  answers  the  question.  A 
Tniin  ia  leaving  you.  He  raises  or  takes  off  the  bat.  Vou  da 
flie  same.  You  cannot  tell  how  universal  is  this.  The 
■oldier,  —  and  almost  every  other  man  you  see  is  one, — a  sol- 
dier, on  seeing  an  officer,  and  he  must  look  out  that  he  fail 
not,  stands  facing  him  till  he  has  passed,  with  his  hand  at  his 
This  seems  very  strange   to  one  of  our  people,  this 

'oraal  show  of  respect,  when  the  occasion  occurs  for  it. 

I  must  not  enter  any  place  of  resort,  and  remain  covered. 

I  church  here,  it  would  be  sacrilege ;  in  a  railroad  station 
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somethini;  hardly  lem.  There  may  he  a  question  i 
the  house  of  God,  but  there  must  bo  none  concerning  t 
requLtcmcnts  of  a  house  of  the  F^mperoT.  You  do  the  a: 
thing,  take  off  the  hut,  when  you  enter  a  refreshment  i 
on  the  road.  Now  all  this  is  very  right.  The  only  p 
place  in  which  the  hat  has  remained  on,  ia  tlie  Exrbange. 
was  there  yesterday,  and  all  kept  on  the  hat.  A  tiiiu 
passes,  no  matter  how  humble,  the  hat  ia  takeu  off.  I  ( 
this,  with  my  drosky  man,  the  other  day.  and  when  I  t 
Charles  of  it,  said  he,  "  Sir,  you  did  the  man  the  Imt  b 
meaning  the  grcalenl.  But  you  say,  the  drosky  n 
crosaed  himself,  and  said  some  words,  probably  knew  la 
of  what  ho  bad  done.  True,  but  he  was  conscious  of  having 
done  something,  and  under  circumstances  of  all  othera  th« 
most  solemn,  —  the  passage  of  a  follow  being  to  the  grave. 
He  had  been  taught  to  do  it  always  then  ;  and  be  had  never 
failed.  Such  an  office  simply,  must  have  done  something 
for  that  poor  ignorant  serf,  or  mujik,  as  the  Russian  liibonrer 
is  also  called.  It  did  him  good,  and  if  for  a  momeni  only, 
it  was  then  good.  My  respect  for  the  dead  also  mo^■ed  him, 
and  if  I  did  myself  no  (food  by  it,  I  gave  the  droaky  driver 
pleasure  by  the  act,  and  was  Dot  this  something?  Thia 
travelling  you  see,  is  a  strange  business.  It  helps  us  to 
understand  something,  particularly  the  courtesy  of  foreign- 
ers to  servants,  for  instance,  which  we  so  slightly  rcoog- 
nizo,  or  return,  and  which  abroad  is  religiously  returned.  Said 
some  one,  the  man  who  takes  off  his  hat  to  another,  ia  by  that 
act  eo  much  nearer  heaven  than  before.  Jt  is  an  act  of 
reverence,  and  in  nothing  are  we  diviner,  than  in  llie  reeognt- 
tion  of  the  divine  in  others.  So  much  for  my  acrmon  on 
the  hat. 

On  our  way  home  from  the  Kremlin,  wo  stopped  at  tho 
principal  restaurant  in  Moscow,  and  ordered  a  litisHian 
lunch.  It  came,  and  consisted  mainly  of  three  dishes  ;  ono, 
was  a  boiled  sturgeon,  —  not  a  whole  one,  dears ;  O,  no,  by  no 
means,  —  and  boiled  BelugK,  n  fish,  which  sometimes,  thoy 
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id,  weighs  two  tons,  or  foiii  thousand  pounds ;  of  this 
ijKw,  we  only  had  a  bit.  Thirdly,  a  half  of  a.  boUfd  pig. 
Sundry   other  matteta   shall    be    namolcsa.     Now  what   a 

lunch  !     I  cat  but  the  kasl  mite  of  it.     It  waa  wretched, 

boiled  pig!     Thiuk  what  Charles  Lamb  would  have  said? 

pay  for  such  a  feast,  and  a  prLco  which  had  its  amount  in 

ilebrity  of  the  house,  was  almost  too  much.     But  it 

paid  for  aa  cheerfully  as  if  il  were  to  us  as  lusurioua, 

s,  as  doubtless  it  would  have  been  to  the  native. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  we  went  shopping,  — 
three  of  us.  The  Oxford  Fellow,  —  the  Yorkshire  gentle- 
—  and  yotir  humble  servant.     It  was  a  very  pleasant 

liness.     The    question  waa  what  we   should   get.     The 

iford  Fellow,  not  being  allowed  by  hia  fellowahip  to  have 
wife  or  children,  was  in  great  trouble  as  to  his  purchaaea. 
He  concluded  to  buy  some  Kesan  leather,"  wrought  in  flowers 
of  gold,  for  ladies'  slippers,  as  he  had  aome  to  whom  he 
would  like  to  make  prescnta,  and  we  all  agreed  to  buy  some 
of  a  like  kind.  Then  colours  of  leather  and  velvet,  for  we 
bought  of  both,  came  up-  And  aa  all  children,  the  larger 
and  the  less,  always  think  what  others  have  is  better  than 
their  own,  we  went  on  changing  and  changing,  till  we  all 
■ettled  down  in  buying  pretty  much  the  same  colour,  and 
the  same  work,  the  wrought  gold  flowers.  You  shall  see 
mine,  if  ever  you  see  me,  or  I  escape  robbery.  What  a  long 
day  that  June  22d  !  —  the  longest  of  the  year  everywhere. 

23d.  —  I  rose  early,  as  usual,  dressed  for  the  day,  and  a 
long  one  was  before  me.  Hired  a  drosky  for  the  day,  and 
at  about  nine,  left  home  for  the  Military  Hospital,  some  two 
or  three  miles  off.  I  had  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Wiley, 
the  medical  heail  of  the  Military  Medical  Bureau,  to  Dr. 
Pfshl,  and  was  received  by  him  very  civilly  and  kindly. 
Ho  is  a  very  fine  looking  man.  very  handsome,  of  excellent 
form,  and  most  agreeable  mannei.  You  would,  at  the  first 
word,  have  been  aure  that  English  was  his  vernacular.  He 
Jook  me  over    the  whole  establishment,   pointing  out  ii\ 
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every  ward,  and  thrfr  nHmc  h  legion,  the  classes  of  i 
in  each,  showing  patticular  cases  of  interest,  making  t 
altogether  a  most  useful  visit.     I  csamined  bo 
asked  for  opinions   concerning  others,  anil  seemed  to  1 
again  at  home.     He  took   me  into  tlie  insane  apartmenfl 
first  asking  if  I  was  at  all  troubled  by  such  people. 
him  no,  but  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  behave  wflll 
And  they  did.     They  kept   fiying  about,   but  were  qui 
harmlesB.     1    asked  if  he  had   adopted    the  most  i 
method  of  treating    the    insane,  by  relieving  them  of  ■ 
restraints,   letting  Ihcm   do  aa  they  pleased,  as  far  t»  waid6 
degree  of  freedom,  as  they  possessed,  allowed.     He  Bald  'k 
could  not  do  so  in  all  raseK.     He  was  satisfic^l  that  t 
were  cases  which  demanded  restnunl.  or  tbe 
constant  watching,   or  they  would  certainly  injure  t 
delves  or  others.     I  was  very  miich  pleased  with  Dr.  PftshlV 
treatment  of  the  sick  soldiers,  and  with  tbe  other  affioi 
the  Hospital.     In  Hussia,  authority  has  all  its  power. 
strictest  discipline,  and  the  most  rigidly  enforced  o 
are  on  all  sides.    In  such  a  department  of  the  public  « 
as  a  hospital  for  soldiers,  you  would  look  for  the  samv  k 
tem.     And  here  it  was.     Every  man  and  boy  who  was  sM 
to  stand,  was  on  his  feet  as  Di.  I'feRhl  a]iproached.     It  It 
Tery  curious  to  see  that  tbe  privileges  of  disease  wero  b 
I  aside,  and,  with  the  exception  of  not  rjueing  the  c 
ore  none,  all  other  observances  in  presence  of  ■ 
B  strictly  attended  to,  when  strength  permitted, 
ur  medical  visit  was  finished,  the  Dr.  asked  n 
visit  with   him    the  kitchen.     1  did,   and  was  never  in  l| 
cleaner,  nicer  room.     Some  bread  on  the  table  attracted  fl 
,  and  1   found  it  very  good.      In  walliing  through  t 
mds,  and  I  found  the  patients  everywhere.    T 
J  along  with  a  waiter  or  tray  each,  nicely  c 

Dr.  P at  once  removed  the  napkina,  i 

offered    me   Home  of  the  dishes,  soup,  cutlets,  &c, 
r  for  the  officers,  the  other  for  the  soldiers. 
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to  eat  some  of  each.     I  decUned,  because  some  e\pori- 
ib  in  unknown  food  had  not  ies<ilted  successfully  with 
But  he  eat  of  all,  with  apparently  great  relish  ;  in  fact 
the  dishes  were  excellent.     This  institution  is  through- 
in  most  perfect  order.     Ita  neatness  quite  equalled  any 
before  seen.     The  walls  were  high,  —  the  windows 
It,  —  the  bathing   arrang-ementa   ample,  and  in  all 
Is, — the  floors  were  perfectly  clean.     The  patients  had 
good  beds,  bedding,  and  dressing  or  night  gowns.     The 

only  matter  in  which  I  diflerod  with  Dr.  P was,  the 

ventilation.  This  did  seem  to  me  less  perfect  than  did 
ather  matters  pertaining  to  the  treatment,  and  comfurt  of  the 
sick.  Tbere  were  no  disagreeable  odours,  or  they  were  by 
no  means  striking.  But  the  temperature  was  to  my  feeling 
nuch  too  high.  1  recollected  how  much  tbc  whole  northern 
nces,  the  Gennans  in  all  their  ramifications,  were  lovers  of 
heat,  —  the  universal  stove  in  winter,  and  the  care  with 
which  the  winds  of  heaven  were  avoided,  lest  they  should 
"rtut  the  people's  faces  too  roughly.  1  remembered  the  doivn 
bed>covering,  which  I  met  with  almost  everywhere,  and 
which  in  summer  would  seem  inaupportable,  and  bow  deep 
tiie  Russian's  love  was  of  the  achube,  the  sheepskin  worn 
with  the  wool  dressed  on,  and  nest  the  skin,  at  all  seasons, 
and  the  same  one  for  life ;  nay,  transmitted  to  heirs,  — 
when  I  recollected  this  love  of  beat,  this  national  passion 
for  roasting,  I  ceased  to  be  surprised  that  tbc  Doctor  and  I 
not  agree  about  temperatuTc.  He  asked  me  how  dis- 
of  the  eyes  were  treated  in  America,  and  cKpecially  in 
exposing  them  to  light.  I  said  that  a  striking 
idification,  if  not  revolution,  had  taken  place  in  this 
regard,  and  that  light  was  much  more  (reely  admitted  than 
formerly.  He  said  he  had  adopted  the  same  course,  and 
found  that  by  it,  and  especially  by  out-door  e.torcise,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  system,  eye  diseases  were  much  more 
manageable  than  imder  a  different  system.  The  exploration 
.of  pulmonary  diseases  was  very  thoroughly  made,     /nwae- 
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dialf  auscultation  wns  altogctlicr  used,  tiud  percussion 
very  roithfully  om|iIuyc(l.    One  tliinft  1  waa  opccJAUy 
with  in  these  cxumiimtionB,  and  when  mode  by 
well  aa  by  others.     I  refer  to  the  forcible  rcspiraUoa, 
oapocinlly  cxpiratioi),  pmctiaod  by  the  patients.     I  could 
but  think  that  it  is  t&ught  them  ;   for  1  have  never 
with  any  natural  breathing  which  approBthud  it,  and 
degree  in  wbich  wc   employ  the   same   thing,    the 
breathing,  amounts  to   nothing   when   compared   witli 
Kuasian,     The  sounds  from  the  cavities,  and  leas  tul 
lesion,  wero  moat  distinctive,  and  the  healthy  part  gf 
lungs  told  their  story  after  a  manner  which  might  be 
readily  understnod.     Scurvy  exists  among  the  aoldien, 
cases  were  in  the  Ifiispital.     Gangrene  of  the  low< 
ties,  both  dry  and  moist,  v^as  also  here  seen.     ScrofuU 
iU  tnilder  and  graver  forms  is  frequent.     Ophthalsiia 
1  its  cxtremest  degrees,  the  Egyptian,  as  named 
Lf  fichl,  is  among  the  diseases.     A  ca.se  of  amput 
the  elbow  was  showed-     This  man  cut  off  bii 
I  the  first  place,  to  escape  the  scnice.     It  require^ 
however,  another  amputation,  and  from  this  he  was  convalet- 
cont  when  I  saw  him.     He  bad  quite  a  handsome,  Htiikiog 
face,  and  was  of  full   height  and  size.      There  were  caai 
Plica,  but  iu  the  variety  of  interests,  this  disease  wm 
■tgbt  of,  though  I  had  particularly  asked  to  see  it.     Thi 
was  a  most  instructive  forenoon  passed,  and  to  Dr.  Pfiebl't 
frequent  question,  if  I  was  not  tired,  1  answered  ever, 

no.     I  went  everywhere,  saw  everything.    Dr.  P 

English  perfectly.     Few  con  understand  «ith  what  eat 
pleasure  I  heard  him,  at  my  introduction,  utter  bimcelf 
my  mother  tongue.     It  was  promise  and  prophecy  of 
pleasant  visit,  and  it  was    such   throughout.     Dr. 
gave  me  a  copy  of  the  la^t  report  of  the  cases,  nunib6i% 
kinds,  and  results  for  two  years,  and  trauHlated  for  mo  tbf 
Russian  into  English,  giving  me  in  this  form  a  very  naefid 
statement  of  the  most  important  statistics  of  the  Ho^taL 
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I  fhaU  always  remember  gratefully  the  extreme  kindnesa  of 

this  gentleman,  and  only  regret  it  may  not  be  in  my  power 
in  any  other  way  to  manifest  my  gratitude. 

At  five,  p.  M.,  I  reached  Dr.  Fischer's,  with  whom  I  had 
engaged  to  dine,  when  he  made  his  well- remembered  visit 
a  day  or  two  before.  I  found  him  sitting  on  the  sofa  with 
his  daughter  and  a  guest.  They  were  eating,  or  had  been 
eating.  A  dish  of  small  fish  was  before  them  on  the  sofa- 
tahle,  with  bread,  decanters,  Aic.  They  received  me  moat 
kindly,  and  bej^gcd  me  to  sit  with  them,  and  join  in  their 
hrach.  I  declined,  as  I  knew  dinner  could  not  be  far  off. 
The  Doctor  now  rose,  and  asked  me  to  go  to  the  library. 
He  took  my  hand  and  another's  arm,  and  we  proceeded  to 
the  book  rooms,  on  the  same  floor,  and  opening  out  of  the 
hall,  into  wliich  I  had  been  received.  This  last  opened  upon 
a  very  pretty  shrubbery,  among  which  were  flowers.  The 
the  road,  and  the  one  at  which  I  had  entered. 
It  was  a  retired,  and  most  quiet  spot.  The  passers-by  gave 
annoyance,  and.  as  there  was  no  pavement,  the  carriage 
not  heard.  Dr.  Fiaclicr  attracted  my  attention  to 
AB  engraving  of  Lola  Montes,  and  told  of  her  a  very  charac- 
teristic anecdote.  He.  President  Fischer,  had  evidently  been 
much  impressed  and  pleased  with  the  lady'a  beauty  and 
power.  He  and  his  companion  pointed  out  to  me  many 
objects  of  interest,  and  he  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  part  of  a 
work,  now  in  the  press,  on  the  Insects  of  Russia,  by  himself, 
and  a  splendid  work  is  it.  This  part  appeared  in  1851,  and 
his  sight  has  failed  since.  At  length  dinner  was  announced 
in  a  lai^  room,  three  rooms  off  from  the  library.  This 
may  give  some  notion  of  the  houses  in  parts  of  Russia. 
They  acem  often  very  ordinary  affairs  upon  approaching 
them,  but  within  you  find  moet  excellent  arrangements 
everywhere.  High  walls,  inlaid  fl.oor8,  painted  ceilings,  very 
large  and  continuous  rooms.  The  house  is  not  piled  up  of 
stones,  of  a  couple  of  rooms,  one  above  another,  but  has  a 
broad,  generous  foundation,  with  all  the  rooms  on  a  floor,  you 
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can  possibly  desiie.     Here  nas  this  old  gentleman*  1 
blind  and  inlirni,  but  with  ample  accommodation  to  meet  ai 
hiB  need.     You  were  glad  to  feel  it  was  bo, 
feeling  came  a  wisL,  that  such  arningemcuts  for  coinfuttaUe| 
yes,  luxurious  domestic  life,  or  living,  were  more  cominoQi 
We  of  the  new  world,  think  the  old  world  is  crowded  ti 
seeing  how  little  space  the  citj  plot  allows  for  the  fi 
and  its  shelter.     But   no  such  thing.     The  old  hu  ftil 
enough  and  to  spare,  while  it  is  wo  who  perish  for  lack  a 
room.     Our  dinner   was  abundant  and  good.     First,  •> 
and  then  fish.  —  a  long  white  fish,  surrounding  the  a 
dish,  the  middle  space  being  filled  with  Hhell-fisli,  o 
resembling  the    lobster,  but  smaller,  —  prawns?     Then  I 
very  nice   dish  indeed,  then  partridges,  with  an 
salad,  compounded  of  lettuce  and  cucumbers,  with  a  n 
tasteful  dressing.     Then  a  cream  preparation  in  a  tbam,  U 
blanc  mange,  but  much  better,  surrounded  witli 
berry  Jelly.     Vegetables  of  the  season,  —  fruits,  as  OTaE 
&c.     Dinner  done,  Mr.  President  Fischer  rose,  had  his  O 
glass,  and  those  of  all  the  guests,  mine  among  tha  I 
filled  with  champagne  ;  and  turning  to  me,  as  the  gtieat,  gKti 
me  his  welcome,  and  touched  my  glass  with  his,  then  e 
body  at  the  table  did  the  same  thing-      I  now  took  my  g 
to  the  ladies,  and  they  paid  me  the  same  compliment,  - 
a  generous  hip,  hurra !  was  said,  and  we  took  oui 
Such  is  the  ancient  custom  of  this  ancient  state.     S; 
ceremonial  hospitality  towards   me.     It  was  grateful  to  a 
this  ancient  welcome ;  M-ho  could  fail  to  be  touched  by  i 
who,  thousands  of  miles  from  his  own  home,  had  found  oq( 
in  this  far-off  land,  for  whose  visit,  friends  and  distinguish 
men  had  been  gathered  in  the  house  of  a  father  of  saesH 
and   for  whom  old  custom  had  done  its  kindest  offices. 
could  not  but  rise  again  from  my  scat  and  say  a  word  i 
thanksgiving,  for  so  gracious  a  welcome.     I  said  "  that  | 
had  come  from  a  great  distance,  over  many  thousand  ] 
of  sea  and  of  land  to  visit  Russia,  that  I  had  been  pioteeta 
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>  laws  of  his  KfajcBty  the  Emperor,  and  had  been  as 
b  M  under  my  own  roof  tree ;  that  I  had  received  the 
ipitalttiea  of  some  of  his  most  distinguished  subjects,  and 

*as  grateful  for  and  to  both." 

,  looking  backward  over  the  wide  ocean,  as  I  often 
,  how  do  manners,  habits,  customs,  come  up  in  their 
simplest  forms,  in  the  absence  of  all  that  which  gives  them 
pertinence,  for  there  is  no  time  for  detail ;  and  how  unlike 
is  everything  in  the  picture  to  raj  present  experiences  in 
Ku^sia.  The  distant  in  space  becomes  the  remote  in  time ; 
and  I  am  in  the  domain  of  history,  of  the  past,  and  no 
longer  in  the  fresh,  the  new,  the  living  present  of  home.  I 
look  upon  all  of  it  as  strictly  and  only  objective  —  the 
external,  the  distant.  It  is  so.  It  is  the  external,  the 
outside,  the  pasl.  It  docs  not  belong  to  my,  this  Sunday's 
present,  with  its  warm  aun  flashing  from  golden  tower,  and 
gilded  minaret,  its  brightest  self,  with  the  toll  of  thousands 
of  bells  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer  and  to  praise.  That 
distant  region  does  not  note  belong  to  me.  I  gee  it.  I 
look  loieards  it.  It  is  away.  It  is  gone,  and  I  shall  not 
look  upon  it  ^ain,  till  I  have  seen  other  realms,  other  skies, 
and  have  mourned  again  and  again,  as  I  have  this  day,  that 
men  ever  attempted  to  build  the  Tower  of  Babel,  —  and  that 
this  very  Sabbath  is  not  a  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  that  one 

Ets  blessings,  —  that  gift  of  tongues,  is  not  mine  t 
Tme  23d,  Wedaesdat/.  —  We  left  Moscow  this  day  at 
rpost  eleven,  a.  m,,  and  proceeded  in  the  convoy  towards 
tmd  to  8t.  Petersburg.  It  was  a  dull,  rainy,  thunder-and- 
lightning  sort  of  a  time.  A.  part  of  it  very  hot,  and  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Russian  meteorology,  a  part  of  it 
very  cold.  Nothing  can  be  more  entirely  dull,  stupid, 
wretched,  than  almost  the  whole  of  the  road  between  these 
two  RuHsinn  capitals,  For  hundreds  of  miles  there  is  hard- 
ly any  change  ol'  surface.  There  is  some  change  in  direc- 
tion, I  believe,  but  only  once,  of  the  road,  which  was  forced 
\qK)n  the  conttmction,  by  bo  deep  a  moioss,  that  a  founda- 
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nay  require,  and  in  tliis  way  the  inn  tax  comes  to  unount  to 
■umcthing,  and  the  gencTous  appetite  for  Wctuala  and 
drink,  may  possibly  be  satisfied.  Altogether  thiB  day's 
TOTk  ia  by  for  the  heaviest  and  worst  of  all  in  my  foreign 
experience. 

Of  the  people  living  along  the  road,  I  can  say  but  little. 

itt^es,  ahantoes  for  workmen,  and  villages,  are  met  mth. 

fothing  can  equal  them  in  darkness  and  in  gloom.  They 
tte  boards,  lags,  mud,  thatched  or  not,  aa  circtmistances 
demand,  or  permit.  But  howevei  made,  they  very  soon  put 
on  the  same  livery,  get  the  same  colour.  This  is  not  unlike 
to  the  soil  and  its  products,  and  a  more  miserable  prospect 
than  that  presented  by  a  Russian,  peasant  village,  I  cannot 
well  imagine ;  nothing  living  Is  seen  near  it,  neither  man, 
woman,  child,  cat,  nor  dog.  You  now  and  then  see  some 
cattle  all  pressing  close  upon  each  other,  as  if  to  make  some 
sort  of  society  in  the  general  desolation.  In  a  few  of  the 
cottages  you  may  detect  an  inch  or  two  of  glass,  a  small 
chimney  generally  made  of  wood,  a  bit  of  stove  funnel,  or 
somewhat  like  that,  or  simpler  thiin  aU,  a  hole  in  the  roof, 
known  only  to  e.\ist  by  the  turf,  or  other  sort  of  smoke, 
coming  out  of  it.  I  saw  Ihe  smoke  pouring  out  of  the  door 
place.  Inside  the  furniture  ia  alight,  but  the  oven  universal. 
This  is  the  daily  friend,  the  perpetual  comfort  of  the  Ruasian 
serf.  Ue  loves  his  sheepskin,  his  tehiiic,  and  deep  is  his 
love  for  his  oven.  In  this  he  cooka,  and  from  it  he  derives 
warmth,  heat,  comfort,  luxury.  In  winter  bo  lets  the  fuel 
.ibum  to  a  coal,  then  shakca  it  well  up,  and  together,  shuts 
chimney  Hue  and  the  stove  door,  and  for  hours  and 
he  gets  a  most  genial  warmth  without  additional  fuel, 
and  if  be  lists,  he  and  his  lie  down  to  sleep  by  the  side  of, 
or  upon  his  foithfutlcst  friend,  the  stove.  Aroimd  the  cot- 
tages for  famiHcs.  are  smaller  ones  which  arc  used  for  stores, 
fur  burns,  for  stables,  so  that  when  you  look  at  a  village 
you  may  wonder  for  what  these  tiny  affairs  are  designed. 
iSuinc  of  them  may  be  used  for  the  fiuuily.     I  spoke  of  men 
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at  work  on  the  nilrond.     ThcBo  men  are  not   baga,  m 
certainly  did  not  seem  to  work  with  any  morbid  excess  i 
industry.     In  tbe  hnltcst  pajt  of  the  day,  they  rested,  audi 
in  the  cool  of  the  long  and  light   evening,  1  saw  them  i 
work  as  late  as  ninu  or  ten,  and  later.     In  prepwing  t 
steep  and  high  banks  for  the  sods,  much  earth  roust  be  n 
moved-     This  ia  done  by  small  icheelbarrows,  which,  filled 
with  earth,  arc  wheeled  up  the  steep  banks,  upon  boarda  < 
planks,  which  ascend  the  banks  in  a  lateral  and  windl 
direction,  so  as  to  make  leaa  laborious  what  seems  exceed'*' 
ingly  fatiguing.     So  large  are  the  gangs  of  :iien,  and  >o 
frequently  do  they  occur,  that  a  great  deal  of  earth  is  re- 
moved very  rapidly.     At  times  their  numbers  seemed  i 
great  that  it  was  thought  they  must  check  each  other's 
greaa.     Their  dreas  is  as  wild,  as  various,  as  strange, 
wind,  work,  and  rags,  could  make  them.     Sometimes  hefti^ 
and   better   sorted,  but  ever  showing  that,   for   effect,  i 
depended  mors  upon  accident  than  design.      In  coimteni 
these  royal  labourers  had  but  UttJc  to  boast, 
ed  often,  and  of  the  deepest  brown,  made  of  the  hot  atti 
and  the  terrible  cold,  as  winter  or  summer  served.     ThAfl 
Beemed  as  patient  of  condition,   whether  of  suffering, 
other,  as  unused  minds  and  listless  hcarti  coul 
ture.     I  always  looked  in  these  men,  for  what  in  most  n 
however  abject,  you  may  find  sometimes.     But  1  saw  1 
change,  and  of  smilo  and  laugh  1  never  got  the  snuUw 
specimen.     As  the  carriages  passed  along,  they  «topp«d  |l 
their  work  to  look  at  what  they  saw  at  least  twice  ( 
day,  as  if  it  were  looked  upon  for  the  first  time  ;  but 
the  same  unmoved  countenance.     It  might  be  a  qDestuma 
such  were  really  men,  but  the  flight  of  the  convoy  gave  B 
time  for  an  answer. 

This  account  of  the  Russian  labourer  appliei 
service,  the  preparation  of  the  banks  or  sides  of  railroad  c 
of  great  depths,  for  the  masonry  which  sball  surely  ket 
them  in  their  places,  under  circumstances  of  soil  and  cl 
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Wpecially  fitted  to  render  them  insecure.  The  most  careful 
engineering  determines  what  the  angle  Bhall  be  with  the 
—lOBd,  ond  I  may  say  thousands  of  men  are  engaged  in  the 
»mplishment  of  the  work.  I  see  no  rocks,  no  boulders 
a  loose  soil  which  requires  constant  labour,  and 

b  degrees  of  aheh-ing  as  will  prevent  slides.  The  labour 
is  constant,  but  of  slow  aeconiplishmcnt  from  the  vast 
amount  to  be  done.  Hence  the  appearance  and  manner  of 
the  labourer.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  perfectnesa  and 
beauty  of  the  masonry.  Nothing  in  fortification  or  in  pri- 
vate achievemecta  in  this  way,  in  iny  memory,  equals  these  of 
tlie  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Railway,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  arrangements  for  conducting  water,  which  rains  and 
melting  snows  demand.  Of  climate  as  influencing  labour,  we 
have  here  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  their  fullest 
effects  upon  external  appearance  in  all  exposed  to  them.  These 
labourers  in  nothing  are  worse  off"  than  are  such  as  do  like 
3  construction  of  railways,  elsewhere.     The  huild- 

a  described  as  occupied  by  them,  are  iu6aitely  more  com- 
Ibtable,  and  necessarily  so  from  the  length  and  severity  of 
fte  winter,  than  arc  the  American  ahantees,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  labourer  quite  as  good. 

Thursday.  June  2ith.  —  We  reached  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  middle  of  the  morning,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall. 
After  all  sorts  of  rencontres  with  drosky  men,  a  Jtddle  was 
obtained,  and  with  such  flight  as  could  bo  got  out  of  a  tired 
aud  unwilling  horse,  I  reached   the  "  English  Quai,"  and 

t  again  at  home  "  in  mine  inn."     Wearied  with  a  sleep- 
night,  and   faint  for  want  of  food,  for  I  was  quite  will- 
to  forego  on  the  road  all  experiments  of  eating  beyond 
id  and  water.  I  proceeded  to  breakfant,  which  was  still 
ready  on  the  table,  and  then  to  rest  in  my  quiet  quarters. 
Here  came  the  consciousness  strongly  that  I  had  made  some 
I  progress  towards  home,  or  rather  to  regions  nearer  to  that 
mo  vord  or  thing,  than  I  had  known  for  many  days.     I 
1  been  to  the  farthest  point   of  my  wanderings  in  one 
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direction,  and  this  was  a  very  important  fact  in  my  fi 
experiences.     I  spent  the  first  moments  in  looking  towi 
the  future. 

Friday.  Junr  2.5ffl.  —  This  day  was  devoted  to  busineu. 
c&Iled  on  tlic  Minister  to  let  him  kno\r  that,  aa  there  iro 
be  DO  steamer  till  the  neit  week,  1  meant  to 
Petersburg  till  aho  sailed,  and  would  receive  Us  dcsjiatchM 
when  they  should  be  prepared ;  also  a  Courier's  pass,  wifli  my 
n  Friday's,  —  C.'s  name  inserted.  I  had  forgotten  to  jm- 
Jf  a  Courier's  pass  from  Mr.  Lawrcnec  in  I^ndon,  anil  M 
{less  benefit  from  the  London  dcHputchcs  than  I  other' 
I  should  have  had.  A  Courier's  pass  permits  yon  to 
Mtry  your  luggage  on  without  being  csamincd,  at  least  ra 
tax  aa  the  place  ii  concerned,  to  which  despatches  may  1>e 
directed  ;  and  I  had  mine  to  Paris.  I  went  to  the  Hermi- 
tage and  left  a  note  requesting  pemussion  to  viait  it,  vlilc& 
I  nhall  do  to-morrow,  or  Monday.  Also  a  note  to  th* 
director  of  the  Imperial  Library.  Also  to  the  Museum 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  I  called  on  Mr.  R.,  and 
with  him  to  the  Exchange,  a  very  handsome  building 
Mnted  to  the  Merchants  of  St,  Petersburg  by  AlexandaBj 
Mr.  R.  invited  tno  to  dinner  on  Saturday,  and  to  Ttait 
him,  Peterhoff. 

Saturday,  June  2&lh.  —  My  first  visit  this  morning 
to  the  Church  and  Convent  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskol. 
Newsky.  the  favourite  Saint  of  the  Russians,  —  the  Pal 
Saint  of  St.  Petersburg.  They  were  founded  by  Peter 
Great.  Built  in  wood  in  1  712,  in  stone  1716.  The  larg^ 
and  present  church  was  built  in  1 728.  Peter,  to  ptoase  tll# 
people,  and  to  attach  them  to  the  new  capital,  caused  ttw 
bones  of  the  Saint  to  be  brought  from  the  Conveut  of  OOTO^ 
dichetche  on  the  Wolga,  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  the  Wli^ 
Nevskoi  Monastery.  The  story  is,  that  the  Saint,  indignaal 
at  this  personal  disturbance  of  his  bones,  went  off  to 
Wolga  again.  He  waa  brought  bock  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Peter  told  the  monks  if  the  Saint  lef;  home  again, ' 
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should  be  answerable  for  it.  The  bones  have  been  obedient 
ever  since.  Tbo  Convent  bas  fitly  or  sisty  monks,  who 
superintend  a  classical  school,  which,  in  183G,  bad  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  acbolars.  It  ia  largely  endowed.  I 
went  to  this  Church  and  Convent  in  the  morning.  The 
service  was  proceeding.  The  cliantiog  by  the  luoaks  is 
remarkable  for  its  sweetness  and  its  power.  It  is  said  to 
bo  the  finest  ip  St.  Petersburg.  The  Church  ia  a  noble 
building.  Its  walls  and  ceilings  arc  perfectly  plain  aa 
regards  colour,  being  of  a  cold  gray,  which  suits  alike  its 
architecture  and  its  office.  Its  cold  marble  floor  in  large 
rnosaic,  its  high  arches,  its  golhic  windows,  its  si/.e,  give  to 
this  Church  a  character  of  dignity  and  solemnity  singularly 
imposing.  In  the  altar  lie  the  bones  of  the  saint  in  a 
sbrine  of  massive  silver  of  exquisite  brightness,  and  weigh- 
ing three  thousand  two  hundred  and  lifty  pounds.  The 
coffin  is  covered  with  glass,  and  across  it  is  a  white  musltn 
edged  with  lace.  The  worshippers  kneel  at  this  tomb,  kiss 
the  glass,  and  wipe  away  their  tears  with  the  rich  covering 
lying  across  the  coffin  lid.  A  picture  by  Eaphael  Mcngs,  of 
the  Annunciation,  is  in  the  nltar. 

I  said  the  service  was  proceediag.  The  worshippers  were 
not  many  at  any  one  time,  but  were  constantly  coming  and 
going,  and  with  the  deepest  reverence  performing  the  solemn 

Kicea  of  their  Church.  The  body  was  bowed  to  the  earth 
the  shrine,  and  the  face  pressed  to  it,  and  there,  and  in 
it  posture,  prayer  was  offered.  After  this  service,  he  or 
e,  the  richest  and  the  poorest,  came  to  the  silver  shrine, 
and  wept  over  the  remains  of  the  Saint.  Each  in  turn 
raised    the    laced    pall    to    the     face   and    with   it    wiped 

I  ay  the  teats  from  their  eyes.  I  was  particularly  struck 
one  worshipper.  lie  was  a  poor  Mujik,  or  serf,  in  his 
i^akin  ickule,  and  as  personally  unclean,  as  desolate,  and 
serable  looking  a  man  aa  could  well  be.  He  prostrated 
Hmself,  and  in  his  worship  was  restored  again  to  humanity, 
to  haman  regard,  and  taok  bis  place  amongst  the  best  of 
20» 
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the  household  of  that  faith.     He  came  to  the  altar, —1u 

kisBiid  the  memorials  of  the  honoured  Saint,  and  he  wipAdfl 
away  his  tears  with  the  splendid  pull  of  that  beloved  shrine.  \ 
This  Church  and  Cemetery  contain  the  tombs  and  rem 
of  the  most  distinguished  dead.     Among  them  is  SouwaToff 
On  a  brass  tablet,  in  Russian,  iB  this  inscription,  and  notMn^ 
more:  — 

Here  Libs  Souwakofp.* 

At  oae.  I  left  St.  Petersburg  with  Mr. and  Mr.  B.^^ 

with  the  last  of  whom  I  made  my  voyage  from  Stettin  t 
CrODBtadt,  and  to  whom  I  owe  much  for  his  unremitted  Bi 
Ticee,  and  proceeded  to  i'etcrhofr.  a  royal  summer 
Bome  miles  down  the  Neva.     This  is  a  noble  ri 
Neva,  —  very  rapid,  and  very  pure.    It  pursues  its  broad  k 
unchecked  way  to  the   Baltic  Sea  alway,  and  so  preserved 
itself  in  perpetual  purity.     It  is  the  only  water  used  I 
and  is  carried  about  for  all  domestic   purposes.      Many  ii 
viduals  have  offered  to  supply  the  city  with  water,  and  i] 
the  greatest  abundance,  by  appropiiate  water-wotlts,  but  ti 
offer  has  been  always  rejected.     Others  have  applied  I 
coporate  powers  to  light  the  city  by  gas.     But  their  a|ipH3 
cations  have  not  been  accepted,  so  that  in  the  long  wiata 
nights,  very  poor  lighting  is  all  that  can  he  had,  and  this  foj 
only  till  about  twelve  midnight,  as  I  was  told,  the  lamp| 
being  then  put  out,  or  go  out,  as  the  oil  in  some  way 
pears  Irom  them. 

Fenr  of  chiuge 
Perpleies  Mooarubs, 

as  says  Milton.  One,  however,  who  haa  been  in  RlU 
would  hardly  be  ready  to  admit,  for  a  moment,  that  the  g 
sisteney  of  habits,  —  institutions,  modes  of  life, 
fear  for  its  cause  in  any  possible  view  of  it.  While  Xht 
shuhe  lasts,  oil  and  Neva  water  will  continue  to  givo^  tl 
people  light  and  drink.     I  heard  it  Siud  that  the  oil  v 

•  Conimonlj'  ^t  SawaxoS 
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earl;  edmuatcd  in  the  lamps  in  winter,  by  the  natives  help- 
ing thcmselvca  to  it  as  a  highly  prized  article  of  food. 

Our  steam  trip  down  the  Neva,  one  hour  and  a  half,  was 
rough  and  cotd.  We  hare  had  cold  weather  hero  for  sovetal 
days,  below  60',  tho  wind  north  ot  northcaat,  and  the  most 
perfectly  dry  atmosphere  I  hare  ever  breathed.  The  skin 
in  such  times  gets  dry,  hot,  rough,  as  disa^ecable  as  can  be 
veil  endured ;  thu  hair  dry,  brittle,  uncomfortable  ;  the 
water,  which  must  be  drank,  produces  great  annoyance,  so 
that  Paul's  counsel  to  Timothy  must  sometimes  be  literally 
folJowed,  of  taking  a  *•  little  wine,"  &c.  In  St.  Petersburg 
Cogniae  is  preferred,  and  I  am  told  is  both  prophylactic 
and  remedy. 

Peterhoff  is  a  royal  residence,  and  the  story  is  told  here 
everywhere.  Our  steamer  found  ibc  royal  steam  yacht  at 
wharf  in  her  gold  and  paint,  and  ber  nicely  dressed 
Guards  in  full  dress  were  patrolling  everywhere. 

drosky  was  soon  got,  not  a  royal  one,  and  on  wo  went  for 

few  milcB  to  Mr. 'a  residence.     We  went  through. 

grounds,  every  foot  of  which  was  in  as  c.iquisite  order  as 
you  ever  saw  in  the  very  best  kept  grounds  of  our  beautiful 
ikline.  The  grass  in  perfect  green,  and  the  trees,  of 
S3,  in  most  luxuriant  condition.     But  for  the 

lid,  dry,  dusty  aii,  we  should  have  had  a  drive  which  my 
experience  of  such  would  have  left  nnriralled.  W'e  passed 
oottage  and  palace.  Old  Peter  the  First  lives  and  shines 
liere  in  all  sorts  of  memorials,  flis  palaces  and  mnkl 
places,  his  stables,  grounds,  itc,  are  on  every  side;  and 
with  these  whatever  of  modern,  which  present  want  or  taste 
demands.  I  assure  you  this  was  a  famous  drive,  and  made 
me  forget  the  Summer  Islands,  and  everything  of  the  kind 
I  have  ever  seen.  Recollect  that  this  is  no  miniature  aS'air, 
—  a  daguerreotype  of  half  an  inch  diameter,  —  a  level  mo- 
notonous thing,  which  tells  its  whole  story  in  its  first  rood. 
O,  no !  It  fills  miles  with  a  variety  which  never  disturbs, 
and  witk  a  continuous  identity  of  purpose  whicli  never 
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weoriea.     We  drove  on  hard,  as  these  droBkjr  mea  will  do, 
almost  Bhaking  one  out  or  the  slight  seat  which  is  allowni 
the  voyager,  —  we  drove  on  hard,  and  reached  Mr. 
place.     It  it  of  all  affairs  the  most  modest,  I  woidd  i 
bumhle,  in  its  approach.     X  hardly  hclieved  it  was  bia  lefll-J 
dencc-     But  you  know  it  might  be,  or  any  one's  else,  a 
soon  as  you  enter.     The  hall,  parlour,  dining,  tea,  servonti^ 
and  retiring  room,  —  all  in  succoasion  were  of  ample  a 
handsomely  finished,  and  excellently  well  fuinisbed. 
tea  room  opens  by  a  window  to  the  floor  upon  lawn  t 
flowers,  and  was  as  prettily  appointed  as  one  could  i 

It  is  indeed  a  nice  place.     Mr.  showed  us  into  an 

well  runiishod  with  water,  brushes,  &c.,  that  we  might  E 
ourselves,  or  rather  bo  freed  from  the  embraces  of  ai 
dust  as  had  collected  upon  us  since  wo  loft  the  bltiste 
cold  Neva.     In  the  parlour  we  were  soon  joined  by  1 

• ,  and  a  Miss ,  and  in  due  time  by  many  childi 

Mis.  pleased  me  much.     Female  beauty  is  not  e 

sive  in  Germany,  Russia,  or  anywhere  else  out  of  Englo: 

as  fur  aa  I  have  seen.     Mrs. is  from  England,  and  i 

as  ^r  a  specimen  of  real  English  good  looks  as  I  have  a 
seen.  Her  features  arc  small,  but  full  of  expression ;  maut 
teeth,  and  of  course,  Hmilo,  perfect.  Eyes  blue,  hair  bpow 
brow  beautifully  made ;  hair  Ioib,  as  in  the  antique,  and  tl 
old  eiquisitencss.  Voice  singularly  pleasing ;  rather  t 
and  more  embonpoint  than  Venus,  hut  in  no  approach  C 
excess.  And  then  her  manner  was  so  good.  Sho  made  li 
bouse  your  own  with  her  first  smile  ;  and  you  felt  at  hoi 
every  moment  you  were  in  it ;    and  not  a  little  dovmca 

when  "  farewell  "  came.     Mr. is  the  most  hospitaUi 

of  men,  and  most  freely  and  ehecrfully  devotes  himself  t 
his  guests.     He  had  made  arrangements  to  show  me  Pete 
hoff  in  del^l.     I  felt  so  perfectly  comfortable  in  ] 
rary  but  delightful  home  of  his  iatnily,  that  I  was  more  tl 
half  inclined  to  keep  quiet.     I  am   naturally  a  little  li 
posed  to  rest.     I  am  somewhat  lame,  and  all  coutiaaoni 
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■md  npid  locomotion  more  or  less  annoys  me.   But  Mr. 

said  I  was  to  see  everything.  Horses  and  carriage  were  in 
preparation.  At  dinner,  in  his  kindness,  he  would  almost 
demand  that  I  should  eat  everything  as  a  preparation  for 
seeing  BO  much.  WeU,  I  was  very  obedient,  and  had  a  most 
rare  time.  Let  me  speak  of  the  children.  One  boy  looked 
like  his  father,  and  was  not  a  beauty,  but  well  looking 
enoogh.  But  the  three  girle,  two  at  least,  and  the  eldest 
most  of  all,  bad  beauty  enough,  either  present,  or  surely  to 
come.  The  blossom  no  more  eeitainlj'  is  the  prophecy  of 
the  fruit,  thsn  are  certain  marks  in  tiie  human  blossom,  of 
its  future  beauty.  The  girls  resemble  the  mother.  A  little 
boy,  the  last,  or  the  new  comer,  as  ho  was  called,  was  pre- 
sented to  me.  This  little  boy  has  a  remarkable  head,  most 
strikingly  resembling  the  long  sugar  loaf  prolongation  of 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  most  remarkable  head.     1  told  Mr. 

he  wonld  moat  assuredly  write  novels,  and  poems.  The 
duldren  all  gathered  around  me.  and  I  had  all  sorts  of  things 
to  Bay  to  them.  The  youngest  girl,  a  strange,  odd,  bright 
little  wight,  did  not  at  first  know  what  to  make  of  me,  but 
she  soon  found  me  out,  and  was  principal  tcna.nt  of  one 
knee,  as  another  was  of  the  other,  a  third  of  the  lap,  and  so 
on.  It  was  realty  most  pleasant.  The  dinner  was  ejtccl- 
lent,  —  a  fine  Neva  salmon  being  a  most  important  part  of 
it,  with  all  other  things,  meats,  dessert,  i&c,  conformable. 
Aa  soon  as  the  dinner  was  over,  the  drosky  came  round  to 
the  door,  and  off  we  started  to  see  Peterhoff. 

Pcterhoff,  1  said,  is  a  royal  residence,  and  is  of  esceeding 
beauty.  I  spoke  of  its  extent,  of  its  variety  in  all  which 
can  make  so  many  miles,  and  what  is  on  them,  attractive  la 
all  sorts  of  ways.  Its  variety  is  in  the  manner  in  which 
such  extensive  grounds  ore  laid  out.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
perfect  labyrinth,  and  I  wondered  how  wo  got  along  in.  and 
especially  how  we  got  out  of  it.  It  meets  every  kind  and 
development  of  taste,  and  without  making  a  demand  on 
joar  Bdmiration  or    gratitude,    coautantly  receives    both. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  collection,  selection,  *nA  f 
scrvation  of  what  is  worth  in  these.     A  man  has  done  » 
thing  worth  doing,  and  for  memory  too,  who  has  dcvol 
himself,  or  his  leisure  from  stem  and  perpetual  pu 
other  duty,  to  his  own  present  gratification  of  the  I 
himself  and   in  the   preparation    of    what  time  will  i 
more  and  more  perfect  for  the  coming  ages.     It  ia  R  g 
privilege  to  occupy  just    euch   a  position   as  placet   lai 
means  in  your  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  h 
and  k-nowlodge  or  power  to  make  good  use  of  them. 
peroTB  and  kings  have  opportunity  for  all  this,  and  1< 
say  what  we  may  of  them  in  other  regards,  we  eannat  1 
honour  them  for  nohle  and  all  worthy  undertaking*. 
not  let  us  be  curious  about  motives,  about  vanity,  i 
ness,  &e.  &c.     Here  is  what  they  have  done.     Here  ii 
sure  and  permanent  record  of  their  uses  of  great  opp< 
nity,  and  of  great  power.     Here  are  things  for  gr&tll 
for  reverence,  for  memory.     One  thought  occurred  to  n 
Pcterhoff,  which  has  very  often  been  with  me  of  \MtB,  ■ 
especially  when  looking  at  truly  great  public  worlu,  ■» 
have  bad  in  view  the  pleasure  and  growtli  of  tho  «| 
which  are  ministering  to  taste,  to  culture,  in  every  n 
of  their  true  uses, —  a  thought  which  was  with  me  in  n 
beautifid  drive  over  the  "  Summer  Islands,"  the  six  03 
eito  islands  on  the  Neva,  connected  by  the  bridges  « 
seemed  everywhere,  —  a  thought  which  came  in  the  fii 
force  whilst  wandering  through  the  Kremlin,  and  espt 
when  gazing  upon  alt  Moscow  from  tho  top  of  Ivo 
It  was  this,  that  in  all  pertaining  to  true  life,  under  whftta 
forms  it  may  bo  presented.  —  in  all  eomcst.  true,  hm 
work,  there  is  always  associated,  and  necessarily  so,  the  C 
scionsncsa  of  a  remote  purpose,  which  gives  to  it  a  ptoptii 
a  perfect  seasonahleness,  and  which  satislics  us  that  !t  ti 
the  best  use  of  a  royal  life,  —  of  a  nation's 
king,  or  other  powerful  man,  the  single  representative  of'4 
great  state,  and  the  legitimate  source  of  its  whole  action,  |( 
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great  cost  to  the  subject,  at  a  cost  of  the  widest  energies  of 
tiie  whole  people,  reaching  down  into  the  very  hearts  and 
dailj  duties  of  every  subject,  and  apparently  for  his,  the 
king's,  own  private  interests,  pleasures  or  nhat  not,  —  such 
a  man  in  the  midst  of  everything  else,  accumulates  into  the 
state  whatever  may  meet  the  demands  of  the  highest  cal' 
tuie,  and  he  a  source  of  pride  and  plcasutu  to  the  lowest, 
ftnd  leaves  it,  not  only  as  a  memorial  of  himself,  but  of  his 
tim.e8,  and  so  imperishably  connects  them  and  himself  with 
the  history  of  bis  race.  He  appropriates  to  himself  vast 
territories,  —  makes  palaces,  porks,  {pardons,  —  sends  out  his 
agents,  buys  collections  of  ]»iii tings,  statues,  libraries, 
objects  of  curious  interest  for  cabinets,  museums,  —  brings 
from  all  sorts  of  climates,  animals,  plants,  birds,  and  pre- 
pares for  them  habitations,  and  artificial  temperatures,  in 
which  they  may  live  and  continue  their  races.  The  king  is 
daily  using  hjs  vast  power,  and  the  means  of  all  his  people, 
for  such  purposes,  and  apparently  for  his  own  gratification, 
and  apparently,  it  may  be,  the  poorest  clement  in  his  own 
being,  and  yet  if  we  look  at  it  more  nearly,  wc  shall  come 
to  perceive  and  admit,  that  what  seemed  only  the  coarse,  the 
vulgar,  the  personal,  has  really,  and  in  truth,  had  its  main 
interest  and  argument  in  that  which  it  daily  does  for 
others,  yes,  the  humblest  subjects  of  the  wide  state.  In 
<  'her  words,  the  great  fact  of  absolute,  questionless  eompen- 
:ii.m  runs  through  everything,  and  everywhere.  It  lies 
o'.Ticalh,  and  behind,  all  real  action,  and  makes  beautiful, 
and  even  venerable,  what  seemed  to  have  had  its  whole 
object  in  that  which  least  deserves  such  elevated  and  enno- 
bling regard. 

I  see  here  everywhere,  the  people  taking  an  interest  in 
the  objects  most  worthy  their  admiration  and  care.  I  see 
Lhcm  making  a  part  in  the  gorgeous  temple- worship  of  the 
Nutional  Church.  I  sec  them  with  wives  and  children,  either 
iu  humble  conveyances  or  on  foot,  in  search  of  objects  of 
interest,  in  close  company  in  the  same  road  with  the  noblest 
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and  the  highest.     They  are  at  Petcrho^  at  the  Ielaad9>  i 
I  found  one,  yea,  apparently  a  poor  man,  In  the  Treuui 
nf  Muacuiv,  and  in  its  palaces,  in  the  midst  o!  riches,  i 
dour,  beauty,  art,  science,  of  which  the  American  tX  i 
has  no  notion,  anil  nUich  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  h 
homo,  ever  to  have.    Said  a  friend,  "  These  things  ue  d 
for  the  people.     You  could  not  have  such  powi 
trated  in  a  single  head,  heart,  hand,  unless  it  were  imd  t 
something  else  than  itself.     It  cannot  act  for  itself,  with 
roactuDg  to  and  touching  the  whole  state.    This  beauty,  ^ 
ivide  external  agency,  is  not  for  the  one.      It  is  for  tb4  M 
It  proceeded  from  them,  and  daily  and  hourly  returna  | 
thera ;  yen,  returns  to  them  with  an  interest  compoundad 
all  that  has  been  done  by  auch  iBvestments  of  a 
wealth,  and  by  the  added  value  which  time,  of  itself,  \ 
with  it."     This  doctrine  then,  of  compfneation, 
him  who  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  works,  the  occom^ 
ments  of  kings,  of  all  great  and  powerful  men,  with  a  foql 
which  be  may  have  never  understood  or  felt  before. 
from  a  distance,  bis  whole  mind  is  supposed  to  have  li 
occupied  with  the  mere  personal  uses  and  results  of  s 
power.     You  see  only  the  eitemal,  or  rather  only  get  m 
vague,  physical  notions  of  atich  agency.     Y'ou  wondw  j 
the  toleration  of  such  power,  and  of  its  uses,  by  largv  p 
pics,  whole  nations,  and  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  t 
are  tolerated  only  for  peace,  for  personal  safety,  for  the  k 
or  degree  of  protection  which  the  operation  of  any  sjv 
of  laws,  or  any  forms  of  govermnent,  may  secure,- 
present  despotism  is  better  than  possible  anarchy, 
this  is  not  the  whole  or  the  true  philosophy  of  such  1 
conditions  as  these.     There  is  something  deeper  thaD  | 
this  in  the  mysterious  problem  of  tolerated  abuse. 
solution  of  it  is  to  be  found  and  looked  for  in  the  real,  ti 
(luestionleaa  agencies  ujid  interests  which  every  ni 
and  child  has,  and  escrts  wherever  man  and  human  guva( 
mcnt  arc.     The  king  is,  after  all,  but  the  representativa,  .1 
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:pofient,  the  complement  o!  tbe  whole  state.     He  is  tbe 

spring  of  the  vast  machinery  which  is  every  moment 
In  action  for  the  most  important  purposes.  He  is  the  life  of 
the  state.  His  is  its  breath,  and  in  him  have  they  life, 
motion,  being.  He  ia  never  alone.  He  never  works /of, 
ftit  he  never  works  a  moment  ftp  himself.  I  see  yonder  a 
railway  stretching  through  hundreds  of  miles,  almost  in  a 
straigltt  line  through  tiie  RitHsian  steppes.  I  see  it  opening 
np  everywhere  territory,  lands,  forests,  which,  it  may  be, 
have  never  before  been  seen  by  man.  I  see  thousands  of 
men  miserably  clad  indeed,  and  miserably  fed  and  sheltered, 
labouring  in  the  hot  sun  through  most  of  the  nigbtlcss  day 
of  the  north,  to  complete,  muko  safe  and  lasting  that  which 
lias  cost  millions  of  money,  and  has  used  millions  of  lives. 
I  ask  why  is  all  this  done?  Why  connect,  through  Buch 
tncons,  these  remote  parts  of  this  wide  and  unused  empire  ? 
I  am  answered,  "  This  road  in  for  the  extension  and  perpe- 
tuity of  power.  It  ia  a  military  highway,  along  which 
amiics  are  lo  be  carried  with  the  wind's  flight,  anywhere 
and  everywhere  that  the  extension  and  exercise  of  power 
may  demand.  It  had  no  public  good  in  its  birth,  nor  will 
it  have  any  in  its  uses."  To  me  a  fallacy  runs  through  the 
-whole  of  such  rcasoiking.  That  road  must  secure  social 
intercourse.  It  must  reveal  individual  local  interests.  It  Is 
'  to  make  men  who  never  before  heard,  it  may  be,  of  each 
olliTr,  ncighbonrs.  —  friends.  The  intercourse  of  life,  the 
'vast  exchange,  the  currency  of  which  is  true  acntiment,  — 
intCTest  in  each  other,  —  brotherhood,  this  and  these  are 
Mtablislied,  or  are  to  be  established,  by  that  road ;  and 
'■0  that  which,  as  you  say,  had  its  soiirce,  its  being,  only  in 
the  persona],  and  for  personal  advantage,  comes  to  be  a  sure 
means  of  the  widest  national  good.  We,  in  America,  it  is 
Bud,  look  at,  and  labour  for  the  widest  liberty.  We  check 
the  f>cneral  government,  or  in  wiser  language,  the  supreme 
huail  ami  power  of  the  state,  in  everything.  We  compress 
west  limits  ita  whole  authority.     We  c 
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tho  theory  of  ropreme  govenunent,  and  neTcr  reach  to  tfw 
fact.     \Vc  arc  safe  in  our  distaDces  from  each  o^er,  ftod 
in  the  fierce  pursuit  of  personal  interests,  individualism  19- 
creases  ever;  day.     Party  ia  bcginaing  to  feel  its  powei  u 
disintegrattona,  splits,  unknown  before  to  our  jiolitjcal  hiatan 
This  begun,  who  can  foresee  its  end.     Power  necessarily  li 
corncB  weaker  and  weaker,  for  as  it  falls  more  and 
different  hands,  its  precise  uses  become  more  anil  more  quef 
tionable,  and  confusion  ia  everywhere.  At  length  every  p 
or  every  man  even,  becomes  the  country,  and  the  com 
nobody.     The  result  of  the  whole  is  seen  every  day. 
clares  itself  most  in  the  extremcst  jealousy,  lest  one  part  Q 
the  nation,  some  one  State,  may  get  an  advantage  from  ti 
government,  which,  in  the  same  way,  eiinnot  be  enjoyed  if 
another.     Jnlernal  improvemails  are  the  daily  and  hotu 
terrors  of  the  people  ;  as  if  it  were  possible  in  a  great  si 
a  true  nation,  that  any  improvement,  by  any  posaibility  a 
chances,  could  be  in  any  sorter  measure  limited  to  the  Bpoti| 
which  it  has  been  made,  —  that  anything  truly  good  and  g 
could,  by  some  monstrous  law  of  political  optica,  be  p 
vented  from  being  reflected  elsewhere,  and  everywhere, 
remember  well  that  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvem 
occupied  the  mind  of  the  profoundcst  statesman  of  the  li 
the  late  ilon.  Daniel  Webster,     li'ia  opponents,  the  natioi 
for  a  majority  mokes  it  what,  for  the  time,  it  may  be,  £bvi 
their  argument  in  the  want  of  a  constitutional  provision  £ 
such  improvements,  as  if  a  constitution  was  hound  to  e 
tain  the  detail  of  general  principles  or  provisions, 
ia  wanted  in  the  constitution  is  there.     Among  the  powq 
of  Congress  is  a  provision   "  to  regulate  commerce  ttmOBJ 
the  several  States,"  and  what  more  constitutional  author 
can  be  demanded?    The  old  jealousy  remains.    When  C 
gress  has  used  its  legitimate  power  by  passing  a  bill 
such   Improvements,    the  executive   steps   in  with,  I 
almost  said,  its  impertinent  veto,  and  stops  with  a  dash  otm 
pen,  or  by  not  using  one,  what  would  have  bluseed  the  BtjM 
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This  fact  in  our  political  history.  —  this  national  jealonay 
Aid  fear,  that  some  one  Stale  may  get  the  advantage  of  all 
others,  by  an  exercise  of  the  supreme  power,  —  prevents  all 
■nch  large  nod  comprehensive  public  arrangements,  in  which 
the  whole  would  find  a  common  interest,  and  from  which,  as 
a  centre,  there  would  proceed  an  influence  which  would 
bless  the  whole.  Tliere,  perhaps,  is  not  under  heaven  a 
nation  whtcli  ia  so  little  national  as  America.  There  are, 
indeed,  narrow  local  interests  everywhere,  around  and  in 
behalf  of  which,  cluster  the  popular  feeling  of  neighbour- 
hood. But  such  never  enlarge  thought,  or  lead  to  impor- 
tant action.  To  satisfy  a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  may  be 
something.  But  the  very  satisfaction  of  such  conditions 
Iweomos  necessarily  the  limit  of  individual  or  of  sectional 
Bower,  and  true  national  progress  ceases. 
~  Let  the  people  then  give  the  government  the  power  to 
the  largest,  the  most  comprehensive  scale.  Let  the 
'American  nation  set  at  once  and  seriously  about  it,  that  it 
will  be  the  efficient  patron  of  its  own  intellect,  —  of  its  own 
best  powers.  Let  collections  of  interest  of  every  kind  be 
made;  yes,  in  the  national  and  State  capitals,  and  eo  fumiah 
"to  the  whole  mind  here  the  means  of  the  best  culture, 
^tlkere  can  he  no  fear  of  the  abuse  of  such  a  power,  for  the 
'4ery  culture  it  secures  is  ever  the  surest  means  of  the  truest 
tefoty,  and  best  growth.  We  have  men  who,  away  from  us, 
are  doing  noble  works,  and  are  -daily  adding  to  the  means 
of  all  Europe  for  its  education  and  best  civilization.  Why 
ahould  not  the  works  of  such  men  belong  to  their  own 
country,  or  enough  of  them,  to  say  to  the  ages  forever  that 
they  were  oura  ?  Why  should  such  men  leave  us,  anil  for- 
ever, in  the  earliest  manifestations  of  their  great  powers, 
these  exiles  of  genius,  and  find  their  home,  their  fortune, 
their  fame,  among  strangers, — yes.  from  Kings,  Emperors, 
Queens,  upon  whom  the  republic  looks  as  upon  the  enemies 
of  inteliectnal  progress ;  despots,  who,  in  their  so  called 
personal,  selfish  pleasure,  find,  and  have  the  motive  of  that 
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very  patronage  which  we  have  ea  long  witUield,  awl  w 
wo  Bocm  leaolred  forever  to  withhold.     It  ia  ricltculou 

aaj  we  axe  young,  aad  can  da  no  better  thaa  we  do. 
are  not  young, —  we  were  never  yoxiug.     The  Til  grim  WM 
a  man.     He  was   a   soldier. — a   gentleman,  a  scholar,  a 
Christian.     In  his  voluntary  exile  be  brought  with  him  all 
that  was  truly  his  at  home.     He  brought  a  cultivated  tntd- 
lect,  a  brave  heart,  a  good  conscience.     He  came  here  to 
exercise  all  these,  and  in  thoir  highest  usca,  to  lay  here  the 
foundation  of  a  great   State.     He   began    his   work.     He 
formed  a   government.      He   made    laws.      Ho   estalisbed 
schools.     He    founded  a  college.      He    brought  here   the 
memory  of  his  home,  —  of  hia  altar,  of  his  fireside.     U^  1 
had  generously  given  all  up,  to  carry  forward  what  he  h 
begun  here,  and  wliich  he  foresaw  would  never  die.     Thafl 
spirit  of  a  noble  sacrifice  was  in  tho  Pilgrim,  and  he  with*! 
held  nothiug  which  that  sjurit  demanded.     Nut  like  tb^il 
current  benevolence  which  carefully  avoids  trenching  npgt^l 
ita  own  means,  lest  it  should  feel  some  of  that  want  wbii^-fl 
it  professes  to  relieve  :  tho  Pilgrim's  service  to  state,  and  t 
individual,  necessarily  involved  sacrifice,  and  he  cheerf 
made  it.     I  suy  again,  we  ore  not,  and  we  neve 
young  people.     The  colony  made  itself  &ec,  and  indepen^ 
donee  and  the  republic  was  proclaimed.     In  what  period  otm 
our  history  have  there  been  greater  and  better  than  thoBO 
who  did  that  work.     Washington,  Jay,  Hamilton,  Jcffcisoo, 
Franklin,  Madison,  Adams, — were  not  these  men?  And  who 
in  history  havo  greater  honour  ?     They  were  true  to  their 
origin,  and  preserved,  and  added  to  their  great  inheritance. 
Who  have  done  better  than  these  ?     Arc  not  their  name! 
as  household  words ':     Do  we  not  delight  to  give  them  tQ  ■ 
our  children,  as  if  this  miglit  be  an  incentive  to  follow  th«f  j 
steps  ?     If   this  be,  what  some  effect  to  coll  it,  '*  Young  J 
America,"  it  can  only  be  the  second  childhood  of  a  oiuwS 
noble  state ;  and  it  is  only  with  the  distant  future  to  tti^M 
what  its  second  manhood  may  be. 


Yorxo  AxEBiCA.  —  WLat  is  Young  America?  1  am 
told  it  is  the  "  cmbadimcnt  of  the  energy,  go- aheadednru, 
of  the  youog  men  of  the  States."  "And  what  does  it?" 
•*  It  subdues  primeval  forests,  wildcrnesBes.  It  buijda  citiei 
ID  prairies,  and  on  the  edges  of  vast  lakes,  and  mighty 
water- courses.  It  founds  colleges,  churches,  schools ;  makes 
govenimcnts,  &c.  &c,"  But  these  things  are  doing,  and 
have  been  done  in  every  moment  of  the  country's  history. 
But  never  was  this  done  by  the  youthful.  The  Pilgrim, 
of  whom  wo  have  just  apoken,  but  cannot  say  too  much,  a 
ftill  grown  man,  not  only  subdued  primeval  forests  and 
vitdemesses,  but  he  subdued  the  wild  beasts,  and  wilder 
Bavnges,  who  lived  in  them.  He  came  hcie  to  New 
England  in  1620,  cleared  land,  built  villages  ;  and  towns; 
established  churches  and  schools.  He  founded  Han'ard 
College  in  1638,  just  eighteen  years  after  his  winter 
landing  upon  the  rock  of  I'lymonth.  The  Pilgrim  was  not 
■  wanderer,  a  man  of  uncertain  purpose.  He  put  down  his 
foot  upon  that  rock,  and  firmer  than  was  it,  made  hero  an 
ererlasting  place  for  kindred  men,  for  kindred  hearts,  and 
mindfi.  Look  at  the  birth  place  and  birth  day  of  New 
England,  and  at  what  it  now  is,  and  say  who  have  been  its 
heroes.  It  was  in  moral  power,  and  ils  Christian  develop- 
ment  and  energy,  that  the  Pilgrim  accomplished  his  divine 
purposes,  and  made  reverend  and  holy  their  lofty  accomplish- 
ment. If  the  young  men  of  this  day  and  country  mean  to 
follow  such  a  lead,  let  them  in  generous,  true,  and  wise 
moral  culture,  and  development,  prepare  themselves  in  man- 
hood to  labour  with  their  might  to  subdue  the  moral  wilder- 
ness which  has  replaced  the  material,  and  which  the  Pilgrim 
subdued.  Let  them  in  the  strength  of  moral  power,  which 
finds  in  the  understanding  only  its  nearest  instrument,  be 
the  teachers  of  the  nation.  Let  tliem  in  the  midst  of  the 
restlessness  and  love  of  change  in  everything  belonging  to 
public  and  private  life,  teach  the  great  lesson  tliat  a  man  may 
be  contented  with  what  he  has,  but  never  with  what  he  it,  — 
2l« 


"  that  the  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  r 
—  that  outward  prosperity  may  have  beiieulh  it  a  monl  0 
niptioa  which  is  fatal  alike  to  indiviiliml  and  life,  aod  t 
national  character.     To  such  a  Young  America,  evory  loi 
of  his  country  and  race  may  say,  Gou  sf£ED. 

In  Europe,  in  one  of  its  noblest  states,  had  wc 
our  fathers  had  their  birth  place,  and  patronage,  I 
land  dates  from  the  Cicsars.     With  present  England  1 
havo   a  common  origin,  a   common  language,  a   comnKW' 
literature.     We  have  inherited  her  laws,  hei  customs,  aad 
hers  are  our  interests.    We  should  foci  all  this,  and  ceaac  te 
live  upon  the  second-hand  and  second-rate  of  Europe.    Wcih 
should  keep  our  best  at  home,  and  comnmnd  pilgrinu 
homeward,  instead  of  yearly  and  hourly  sending  our  o 
and  best  on  pilj^rima^es  elsewhere.      A  true  i 
patron  of  its  own  genius.      Why  then   should  WO  ne^Wt  fl 
duty  which  we  arc  able  to  perform  ? 

I  am  aware  of  the  nature  of  our  govcrnmcnla,  for  1 
have  many.  I  know  that  such  governments  arc  unfavounM 
to  such  centralization  as  shall  secure  the  ptiblie  interut  t 
objects,  or  to  an  object,  however  important.  Still,  with  tl 
admission,  there  is  no  necessary  obstacle  in  the  way  to  1 
suuh  olfurt.  This  country,  like  the  individual,  fails  Bol* 
because  it  wants  purpose, —  will.  It  does  not  want  povrm^ 
It  secures  to  useful,  mechanic  art,  that  which  has  placed  is 
its  hands  the  fortunes,  not  only  of  the  individual,  but  oftb* 
nation.  To  be  sure  such  patronage  is  in  it.icif  individu 
and  a  reward  for  what  is  mainly  physical.  It  ( 
discoverer  his  whole  interests  in  his  discovery,  and  leavH  il 
with  him  to  say  precisely  upon  what  terms  it  shall  b 
the  state.  Oomus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  republic  : 
whole  life.  It  makes  him  who  has  it  a  sovereign  ind< 
whose  throne  may  never  be  disturbed.  Hut  all  that  I 
accomplishes  is  ultimately  for  the  public  benefit, 
pleasure.  It  admits  everybody  into  the  closest  co 
with  itself  through  its  worts ;  and  has  its  exceeding  n 
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ll  ihe  pleaaure,  the  civilizatioii  it  bo  widely  promoteB  and 
Hsipenses.  It  asks  of  the  state  protection,  patronage,  that 
it  ma;  do  what  shall  command  both.  It  asks  that  ita  works 
may  be  collected  in  permanent  liomos,  —  Ihat  it  may  come 
into  the  presence  of  its  own  best ;  and  more  especially  of 
the  best  of  all  others.  It  asks  that  the  state  would  in  this 
way  preserve  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  its  own 
bistory,  for  through  them  will  ever  speak  the  public  heart, 
and  the  public  mind.  Refinement  and  growth,  sentiment 
and  principle,  are  the  expression  of  genius,  —  the  language 
which  it  utters.  Thorwaldsen  has  made  his  own  birth-place 
and  notion,  the  residuary  legatee  of  bis  great  genius.  Ilia 
native  city,  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  a  stale  numbering 
only  two  millions,  has  a  name  and  a  place  with  tbc  largest, 
^—ialiis  gift  of  so  many  of  his  works  to  it;  and  who  that  has 
^■tey  love  of  the  highest  and  the  best  in  human  works,  will 
^Hpt  stop  on  his  way  through  the  stormy  Baltic,  to  give  a 
^^wy  or  an  hour  to  see,  to  admire,  and  to  be  made  better,  by 
works  of  such  transcendent  e-\cellence  and  power  bo  rever- 
entially, so  lovingly  placed  there  ?  We  are  to  begin  this 
great  national  duty  some  time.  We  are  to  enter  seriously 
and  wisely  upon  these  labours.  We  are  to  find  our  name 
and  our  place  in  God's  universe,  by  what  we  may  do  to  illus- 
trato  ita  highest  hunian  manifestation,  human  power.  We  arc 
to  do  it  by  the  external  indeed,  but  it  must  not  be  an  exter* 
nal  which  ministers  only  or  mainly  to  the  physical.  Dante 
knew  the  daily  misery  of  ascending  another  man's  stairs 
for  bread.  But  genius  will  ever  make  the  sacrifices,  which 
its  highest  exercises  may  demand.  It  will,  however,  only 
do  it  when  in  prophetic  vision  of  the  deep  reveronce  and 
love  of  the  coming  ages,  it  sees  beforehand,  that,  if  it  now 
want  bread,  it  is  sure  of  immortality. 

1  have  spoken  of  Pcterhoff  as  it  appears  to  you  in  driving 
through  its  broad  avenues,  its  shudy  by-ways,  its  long  and 
seemingly  endless  roads.  Great  skill  has  been  used  in 
giving  to  its  euiface  aa  much  of  variety,  as  such  a  place 
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demonda,  and  yel  to  leave  the  imprpseion  that  the  wbolt  1 
as  it  waa  originally  made,  and  ttat  art  liaa  only  lieen  I 
to  unfold  its  treasurps.  simply  by  allowing  itself  to  tcU  I 
own  Btory,     Now  tbe  truth  is.  that  the  whole  region, 
hoff  83  it  is,  i»  the  product  of  art.     It  was  once  a  tnoruBrfl 
dead  level,  which  was  utterly  worthless.     And  it  haa  I 
made  what  it  is  by  creating  hills  here,  and  leaving  \tlkm 
there.     The  ubpIcss  soil  has  been  scooped  clean  oot,  I 
carried  where  a  hill  was  thought  to  he  wanted.     And  tbe 
a  dyke  has  been  made  aTid  a  large  reservoir  left  by  t 
removal  of  the  earth  by  which  it  has  been  constructed,  B 
which  reservoir  sbows  now  as  a  fair  lake.     You  Bee  by  ti 
just  what  I'etcrhoff  ia.     Aud  whether  the  hill  ii 
place  or  not,  can  hardly  be  well  argued,  seeing  that  grori 
and  forests,  and  all  sorts   of  additions  in  buildings,  ( 
have  been  juBt  so  interposed  everywhere,  as  to  letTS  0 
little  chance  of  your  doing  othor  than  admire,  or  at  1( 
be  satisfied  with  them.     There  is  St.  Petersburg,  o 
a  fair  level  with  Petethoif,  before  there  was  a  Peter ;  i 
who  now  would  dream  that  it  was  once  as  nothing  wbq 
compared  with  its  present  niagnificence  ?     It 
city  of  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  or  more,  sai  J 
full   of  famous   palaces    and   great    bouses,    of    hoBpIta 
churches,  marhets,  everything,  in  short,  designed  for  icaft 
tant  purposes,  and  everything  accomplishing  its  doaign. 
18'24,  Nov.  7.  the  river  rose  suddenly  so  as  to  submerg 
city  everywhere,  in    some   places  to  the  height  of  1 
feet.     Great  was  the  doBtruetion  of  life,  fifteen  thouB 
and  of  nil  sorts  of  property,  and  especially  of  the  dcstrucfi 
b)c  means  of  living.     So  great  was  thiB  that  the  Empt 
Alexander  allowed  for  a  year  full  and  free  importation  i 
all  articles  of  consumption  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Q 
flood,  and  thus  was  greatly  diminished  a  most  threats 
evil.     The  Neva  is  one  of  the  rapid  rivers  of  Europe. 
Rhine  comes  rushing  down  from  its  Alpine  homo,  paaatlB 
unmixed  through  the  waters  of  a  lake,  and  keeps  uncheckll 
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till  it  Ends  its  way  iato  the  waters  of  the  wide  sea.  1  have 
stood  upon  the  banks  of  this  mighty  stream,  not  waiting  for 
it  (o  pass  by  indeed,  hut  on  account  of  the  deep  interest 
wliich  such  rapid  rushes,  almost  gushes,  of  great  masses  of 
wat«r  always  produce.  I  sometimes  ask  what  might  be  the 
effect  of  this  river  in  its  terrible  power  carrying  everything 
for  tlie  moment  before  it,  —  yes,  bodily  aeij.ing  upon,  and 
deatroying  that  which,  for  an  instant,  obstructed  its  head- 
long progress,  and  carrying  away  houses,  soil,  tree,  every- 
thing away  with  it.  The  Neva  has  its  power  in  its  quantity 
as  well  as  in  its  rapid  motion.  And  this  latter  yon  judge 
of,  more  by  the  motion  of  things  on  its  surface,  vessels  and 
boats,  than  by  the  apparent  movement  of  its  waters.  The 
Rhine,  and  so  to  the  Elbe,  at  least  when  I  was  upon  them, 
were  discoloured  by  the  mud  which  was  mixed  so  largely 
with  them.  This  discolouration  with  the  broken  or  uneven 
surface  of  the  chafed  rivers,  enabled  you,  in  some  sense,  to 
measure  their  rapidity.  The  Neva  has  its  source  in  a  large 
la^e,  the  Ladoga,  a  lake  of  many,  many  miles  in  breadth, 
and  the  river  is  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  before  it  passes 
8t.  Petersburg,  It  is  perfectly  clear,  and  its  dark,  heavy 
ntera  become  resplendent  beneath  tlic  bright,  hot  sun.  Ita 
nidity  depends  on  a  series  of  falls  about  half  way  between 
loga  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  river  grows  rapidly  wider 
V  tbo  city,  and  passes  Peterhoff  in  grand  masses.  It 
n  and  far  into  the  Baltic,  as  fresh  as  when  it  entered 
{,  until  it  ia  lost  in  the  salt  sea.  You  cannot  but  be  struck, 
jply  impressed  with  such  histories,  and  feel  glad  that  you 
have  stood  upon  fair  land,  and  in  populous  cities,  where 
once,  and  that  not  long  ago,  a  great  lake,  and  a  wide  rapid 
river  had  at  will,  free,  and  wide  passage,  and  full  play. 

Speaking  of  water  here,  is  of  all  things  the  most  natural, 
wUen  the  subject  is  Peterhoff.  This  place  owes  its  power 
to  land  and  water,  and  different  observers  will  apiJortion  the 
amount  of  power  between  them  differently.  The  water,  I 
think,  will  carry  the  palm  with  the  million,  aa  what  it  does 
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■ft  Am  M  s  boMA  ain  »  bK  far  Avfe,  and  lir  i«rf^  J 
a  hwNal  Dm  ttm  hatamta  a  fcaatiin  &aai  ernj  « 
laif  «f  it,  and  nxfafa  70*  w^  ito  elo«Ml  of  mttj  t 

feM  MMfin,  mmI  trat  to  har  aatwt  tad  bar  pft,  iba  d 

(can.  OB  CTV17  ■ 
It  < 
fMkii  orer  wida  and  deep  marUc  atepa  laid  in  Urge  ai 
of  btack  and  wbita.     Now  it  tamblea  as  a  laH,  a 
Haing  a*  a  pyramid  of  cxquinite  fom  and  bir  nxe,  it  b  b 
Into  a  daoM   but  ailvnj  white  cloud,  &&d  ta   )ta  I 
rflanM,  laka  tor  jcna  pauiog  re)(Btd.     Tbe  occaMonal  | 
laM|n*fi«M  IttcideBi  to  water  nppropriationa  or  use*,  an  h 
In  abntidanoe,  and  majr  •omi'timG*  be  questionable  as  a 
at  Mrnre,  rigifrnu*  taste.     Hut  wbcn   we  come  into  I 
nglnns,  wq  iraj  saTel;  dtapcnte  wjth  ndcs,  for  awhile,  a 
lautfli  and   be  serious  to  tliu  occasion.     Here  ore  a 
mmts  Tor  the  inlerostsofcliildbuDd,  and  ofinrsoc}'. 
and  olbsr  water  ihlngs,  are  floating  about,  making  all  aortil^ 


ft  imiUtioiu  by  means  of  their  Btructore,  and  the  more- 
ments  of  vrater  in  and  out  of  them,  of  their  natural  rojcea 
or  languages. 
^'   PeterhofF  ia  the  product  of  a  single  mind,  hut  suited  to 
s  of  minds,  tastes,  ages,  whims,  to  give  pleasure  to  great 
mbers;  in  short,  ia  large,  various,  and  full  enough  to 
meet  the  whole  demand.     It  is  of  such  great  extent  that 
J  given  here,  which  the  whole  people  may  witness. 
3  illuminationB  of  water  courses  so  intense  and  per- 
bct,  that  the  discordant  elements  of  fire  and  water  seem  to 
<  forgotten  their  old  ways,  and  flow,   and  gleam,  and 
n  in  close  and  harmonious  company.     One  of  these  fetes 
'  come  off"  13th  of  July,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  shall 
le  able  to  witness  it.     I  have  stood  on  the  very  spot 
!  this  part  of  the  great  drama  of  show  will  be  acted, 
pid  could  understand  somewhat  of  the  effects  produced  here 
J  fire  and  water.     To  me,  as  I  have  said  before,  much  of 
the  interest  of  this  and  the  like  arrangements  for  the  per- 
,    the   individual,    is  derived   from   the   equally   well 
established  fact,  that  all  may  partake  in  the  some.     A  pub- 
lic carriage,  a  drosky,  for  instance,  without  company  may 
not  be  admitted  into  the  gates.     But  the  passenger  so  far 
sanctifies  it,  and  no  matter  who  that  passenger  may  be,  that 
to  ordinary  mode  of  conveyance  is  admitted  without  ques- 
Nay,  private  families,  who  hire  a  house  for  the  sum- 
are  as  much  at  home  at  Pcterhoff,  as  the  descendants 
r  him  who  has  piled  it  up  out  of  the  waters.     Thia  is  all 
It  leaves  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  air  and  of 
0  light,  the  water  too,  and  which  are  the  common  proper- 
r  of  all.     If  the  spectator  is  in  perfect  sympathy  with  that 
thich  is  around  him,  it  becomes  his  own  property,  and  he 
Ifty  have  a  deeper  interest  in  it,  a  truer  possession,  than  has 
r,  yrko  has  it  from  ancestry,  and  by  the  tenure  of  a  written 
T  unwritten  law,     I  have  no  details  to  give  of  places,  or  of 
gects.     I  write  to  give  form  and  place  to  that  which  has 
I  produced  within  me  by  such  portions  of  the  outer 
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world  here,  as  hcid  in  them  anything  more  or  let 

press  my  higher  nature.     I  ivas  in  tho  latdst  of  it  beautiful 

world,  and  looked  round  to  ace 

it  by  man,  to  give  to  tho  divini 

part  of  the  human. 

A  rapid  drive  brought  me  to  the  hospitable  house  of  njl 
new-made  friends,  and  so  pleasant  vibm  tbc  time,  and  i 
light  the  evening,  it  was,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  past  va^ 
night  when  we  reached  St.  Pcterxburg ;  and  to  my  dismajj 
the  bridge's  draw  was  up  for  the  night,  for  the  passage  « 
the  river  craft,  which  is  not  allowed  to  pass  it  any  othaJ 
time  through  tho  twenty-four  hours.     I  was  utterly  t 
out  by  walking  and  driving,  and  to  foot  it  seemed  the  a 
way  to  get  to  the  other  aide  of  the  Neva ;  namely,  by  o  d! 
tant  bridge  higher  up.     Uut  1  wont  doien  the  river,  and  I 
length  took  a  boat  which  ferried  me  across,     A 
was  before  me,  and  the  EagUsk  Hotel  seemed  c 
minable    dblance.      I,    however,  arrived    safely,  and  nbatq 
sunrise  went  to  bed.     1  spoke  Just  now  of  the  light  of  t 
evening  I  passed  in  Peterhofi*.     This  light  of  the  Russin 
summer-night   never  more    strongly  impressed    i 
moon  was  full  and  in  mid-heaven,  when,  on  the  bank  of  t 
Neva,  1  looked  at  it.      But   so   brilliant  was  the  twUigh^ 
reaching  to  and  illuminating  the  sky  over  head  quite  i 
much  as  the  horizon,  —  a  striking  peculiarity  to  the  Northrt 
summer,  —  that  the  moon  bad  lost  its  brightness.    Itcaat  ll 
shadow,  and  looked  as  a  round  white  spot  i 
heaven. 

Sunday,  June  27. —  Sufficiently  fatigued  with  yesterdayV 
experiences,  I  rested  to-day.  I  called  on  Sir  James  WUi« 
to  thauk  him  for  his  tetters  to  Moscow,  and  fur  the  csci>el| 
ing  kiudnesa  and  courtesy  to  which  they  had  introduced  n 
and  learned  from  his  servant,  his  porter,  I  suppose,  foT  I 
has  many  scrvaiils,  that  Sir  James  did  not  receive  calls  fAi 
morning.  I  kept  within  doors  till  five,  and  then  wdlu 
with  Charles  to  the  Minister's,  with  whom  I  hod  ongagod  ^ 


^^.        that  (lay.     It  was  a.  party  of  four,  himaelf.  Secretary  of 

Xcgation,  Major ,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Moscow  and 

Bt.    Pelcraburg  Railroad,  and  myself,  and  I   had  &  most 

Hermitage.  Monday,  June  2&lh.  -~  Everybody  goes  to 
ke  Hermitage.  A  note  from  me  to  the  Director,  "  most 
iBpcctfully  asking  permisaion  "  to  visit  it,  procured  mo  this 
nivilege,  which  is  as  freely  accucded  to  oU.  A  dress-coat 
is  &n  indiBpcnsablc  condition  of  this  visit.  The  Hermitage 
la  strictly  a  show-ptace.  He  or  she  who  has  the  most  plcn- 
UAil  supply  of  curiosity  is  pretty  sure  to  see  the  most. 
Jfow  1  think  I  can  have  hut  a  small  portion  of  this  ment^ 
[tiality,  so  necessary  to  make  a  good  traveller.  It  is  always 
B  effort  for  mo  to  go  sight-seeing.  I  fuel  under  great  ob- 
Igations  tu  many  friendly  persons  I  have  mot  with  for  their 
ind  solicitingii,  that  1  would  join  their  parties  to  the  curi- 
)u,  the  beautiful,  the  sublime.  In  tliia  way  I  have  seen 
ome  things,  which  otherwise  I  might  never  have  known  any- 
My  courier  has  travelled,  and  for  years,  and  with 
ibLes  and  gentry,  at  least  so  say  his  letters  of  recomcndE' 
tjon,  the  authenticity  of  which  I  have  never  questioned,  — 
my  courier  cAnnot  understand  me,  that  I  should  be  so  slow 
ia  my  search  for  the  wonderful.  He  has  often  to  entice  mo 
out  "  of  mine  inn."  as  with  a  pitchfork,  and  comes  as  near 
right  down  scolding  as  becomes  bis  years  and  his  position ; 
so  if  I  do  not  tell  you  the  esitct  history  of  every  spot  of 
wide  Europe  I  have  trodden,  do  not,  I  pray  you,  charge  it 
upon  my  laithful  guide,  the  courier. 

The  Hermitage  is  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  Winter 
Palace,  and  whenever  the  Emperor  is  absent  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, they  may  be  seen  together.  His  banner  was  "  on  the 
outer  wall,"  yeaterday,  Monday,  so  I  was  limited  in  my 
explorations  to  the  Hermitage.  You  go  up  by  splendid 
marble  stairs  to  the  rooms  you  may  visit.  MagnlHcent 
columns  of  the  granite  of  Siberia,  polished  almost  to  daz- 
zling, ore  on  both  sides.     You  enter  rooms  fillcii  with  pic- 


M,  whicli,  in   1839,  numbered  fifteen  hundrod,  i 
I  WUt  been  added  to  every  y(?ar  Kincu.     The  n 

\,  and  contain  Lhe  works  of  tbc  variouB  ecbouli  uf  Alt.  1 
I  rooms  arc  filled  with  the  works  of  one  author.  'Ibrw  J 
pictures  of  Titian,  as  in  my  catalogue  "  marked  down."  pw*  I 
ticularly  pleased  mo,  and  because  of  theii  cxquiatte  IwAu: 
They  are  in  the  same  room,  and  the  subject  is  the  ass 
They  differ  mainly  in  some  unimportant  detail*.  It  « 
refreshing  to  pass  from  the  barbarous  works  of  Nuydsrti  1 
Boar  Hunts,  ice.,  to  anything  approaeLiug  the  btu 
And  thcso  pictures,  whether  "by  Titian  or  not,  were  c 
related  to  that.  By  one  of  those  eoincidences  which  b 
muBt  frequently  iu  the  experiences  of  trnvclicra,  in  oao  oM 
my  visits  the  day  after  the  Hermitage,  I  saw,  where  I  wu''! 
visiting,  a  woman  who  so  nearly  rcacmbled  tlic  pcr»oa  in- 1 
tho  three  pictures,  that  I  was  almost  startled  at  my  fii* 
glance  at  her,  snd  I  was  careful  in  the  rest  of  my  viMt,  0^1 
when  opportunity  served,  to  assertain  how  correct  wu  MjM 
first  impression,  and  tho  evidence  nas  not  diminished  t^il 
after  observation.  This  business  of  tracing  tikcneBs«a  bk  M 
distant  countries  between  the  well  known  and  the  laterttJ 
seen,  —  the  foreign,  and  the  home,  is  a  very  comraoa  onAi<l 
1  remember  in  my  first  visit  to  London,  forty-thro*  jt 
since,  being  not  unfrcquently  occupied  in  this  way,  and  v 
often  was  1  surprised  by  the  result  of  my  explorations. 

In  the  Hermitage,  I  was  in  the  presence  nf  picture*  m 
bered  by  thousands,  and  claiming  not  only  to  bo  of  certuttg 
schools,  but  set  down  as  questionless  works  of  tlie  1 
arUats  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Hero  were  RaphBaIs^>J 
Claudes,  CorreggioB,  Salvators,  Titians,  Murillos,  PouasituhJi 
&c.,  OS  common  as  household  words;  and  then  Tcnisra,' 
Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Wouvormans,  Vanderveldt,  Ostado,  P.  *] 
Potter,  would  seem  only  to  have  painted  for  the  Hermitage..-] 
There  were  here  besides  pictures,  things  of  great  interest 
Here  were  splendid  vases  of  most  precious  stones  workod  J 
after  a  manner  to  give  you  form  and  material,  in  their  flnflstj 
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Baton.  Malaclute,  jasper,  porphyry,  granite,  how  rich, 
exquisitely  beautiful  were  they.  I  was  almost  as 
much  moved  by  the  vastneas,  —  the  great  size  of  these,  —  aa 
by  theic  beauty.  Nature  seemed  to  have  brought  forth  in 
almost  wasteful  profusion,  that  which  in  its  rarity  in  other 
regions,  and  the  smallness  of  its  masses,  acquires  such  value, 
OS  to  be  the  possession  of  a  few  only,  and  which  is  pre- 
Berred  with  a  care  which  few  other  things  know.  What 
can  surpass  the  Mosaics  in  wood  and  in  mineral,  which  are 
here  beneath  your  feet,  and  on  every  hand  ?  The  Palace 
Halls,  which  have  been  made  to  receive  and  preserve  such 
treaaurea,  are  in  size  fitting  their  important  office,  and  of 
this  you  may  have  some  apprehension.  There  baa  often 
been,  indeed,  too  little  care  in  the  arrangement  of  light  for 
pcturcB.  The  pictures  are  for  the  most  part  in  long  rooms 
side,  and  the  staring,  level  windows  are  directly 

ipositc,  making  it  sometimes  next  to  impossible  to  see  the 
^etures  at  all.  But  the  increase  of  paintings  has  forced  a 
compensation  by  which  the  later  additions  may  be  seen. 
This  consists  in  an  alcove  arrangement,  which  allows  the  light 
to  fall  equally  on  the  pictures  on  both  sides  of  the  projec- 
tions which  form  the  alcoves,  ami  by  a  little  adjustment  of 
position  you  may  see  somewhat.  Why  a  picture  gallery  of 
BUch  extent,  containing  ao  many  admirable  works,  should 
have  been  bo  constructed  as  often  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, whether  you  see  the  canvas  at  all,  must  be  left 
for  the  thought  of  future  travellers.  To  some  lovers  of  art, 
&e  want  of  a  catalogue  may  be  a  grievance,  but  as  such  an 
accommodation  would  shed  no  Hghl  on  its  subjects,  it  is 
iluidly  worth  the  missing.  Suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the 
of  the  Hermitage  devoted  to  art  had  been  thrown 

ito  one  vast  gallery,  with  its  light  coming  fresh  into  it  from 
light  from  heaven,  repealing  the  divine  of  human 
work,  how  surpassing  had  been  the  beauty,  and  into  what 
good  and  happy  hearts  would  it  not  have  found  its  way  ? 
All  men  may  have  the  apprehension  of  the  true,  of  the 
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boanlifut.     How  easy  is  it  to  hide  it  all  ?     "WTiat  eM  1 
tnoro  vexatious  than  this  caicloeBiieeG  in  the  cotiHtruction  tit  m 
picture  galleries  ?     la  such,  you  are  in  the  conflict  of  croa*! 
lighU,  and  objects  come  to  the  ejc  in  all  Ihc  confiisioD  whidvl 
such  a  battle,  by  the  sure  laws  of  ojitics,  must  ineritaWf 
produce.     And  then  you  are  dazzled  by  the  strong  i 
ewift  reflection;  not  a  my  is  absorbed,  but  each  and  oil  conw 
back  with  an  incremcat  irom  the  wild  investment,  which  Ifl 
absolutely  fatal  to  vision,  —  nothing  but  loss  to  the  bcholdujfl 
You  are  in  pursuit  of  some  point  of  a  painting,  for  you  c 
see  it  only  by  instalments  ;  you  twist  your  head  hithoT  ■ 
thither,  thinking  now  you  have  caught  a  head,  when  it  wiSI 
turn  out  you  have  only  a  noac,  or  an  eyebrow,  and  »tUtM 
you  have   worked  the  longest  and    tried    your   best,  yott  I 
may  have    the  Gatisfactiou  of  learning  that   you  bars  ( 
nothing  but  a  criek  in  the  neck.     It  is  bad  taste  to  oma^'l 
meat  a  picture  gallery,  to  cover  its  walla  and  celLings  witfc 
rich  hanging,  or  elaborate  arcbitocturc.     Oreen   baixc  i 
broad  cloth  answers  best,  for  they  reflect  no  light, 
polish  the  floors.     Let  everything  be  in  the  strictest  subi 
viency  to  art.     Let  this  only  have  a  voice,  and  its  word  n 
always  bo  heard.     The  Hermitogo  aiieaka.    Is  not  Art  tl 
well  nigh  dumb? 

Museum  of  the  AcADBiti  of  Sctenceh.  The  skeleM 
of  the  Siberian  Mammoth,  before  alluded  to,  which  i 
discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  is  here,  and  i 
mediately  after  leaving  the  Hermitage,  I  drove  Ut  see  iti^ 
It  stands  very  near  to  a  large  elephant,  and  you  are  a 
once  struck  with  ila  groat  size  as  compared  with  its  aeighn 
bour.  Many  other  apeoimons  in  Natural  History  are 
Museum,  but  the  object  of  principal  interest 
Siberian  Mammoth.  Questions  have  arisen  a.^  to  thi 
ner  of  its  jireservation.  how  it  got  where  it  was  foiuidj 
when  it  reached  its  resting  place  there,  whence  it  t 
&c.  dec.  As  to  its  preservation,  there  need  be  but  littl) 
question,  since  Russia  presents  abundant  proof  C 


of  the  preservative  power  of  cold.  The  market  is  daily 
tupplied  with  meats  of  all  kinds  in  a  irozen  state.  The 
aniinals,  1  vras  told,  wcic  killed  and  &ozen  in  the  first  frost, 
or  OS  early  as  the  cold  admits ;  and  are  in  the  market  in  this 
■tate  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  table  in 
the  English  House  (English  Qu^),  kept  by  Mrs.  Benson,  is 
every  day  supplied  with  game,  &c.,  which  was  frozen  last 
autumn,  or  in  eurly  winter.  I  write  July  Ist,  and  can  say, 
that  these  articles  of  food  form  the  most  important  part  of 
the  cidinary  arrangements  of  this  most  excellent  house. 
This  food  was  Etugularly  well  flavoured,  and  e.icellent  in  all 

^its  kinds.  Poultry  especially  had  this  character,  being  quite 
'U  fat  and  juicy  as  the  very  heat  of  our  own  winter  supplies. 
Uadame  fi.  one  day,  turning  to  me  said,  "  Do  you  find  the 
turkey  good,  and  can  you  for  a  moment  believe,  that  it  has 
heen  killed  for  months  ? "  Having  expressed  my  entire 
Bidafaction  with  both  turitey  and  cookery.  I  was  led  to  ask 
Bome  account  of  the  manner  of  preserving  the  food  for  a 
great  cajiital  for  mouths,  nay  a  year,  after  its  having  been 
killed.  I  was  told  that  the  killing  takes  place  the  first 
frost,  for  this  is  ordinarily  sufficiently  powerful  to  freeze 
thoroughly  what  is  properly  eiposed  to  its  power.  Dead 
flesh  is  in  the  best  state  for  this  influence ;  and  it  matters 
Bot  at  all  what  is  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  animal,  so 
that  it  be  duly  frozen.  An  essential  condition  of  its  being 
well  preserved,  and  afterwards  fit  for  the  table,  is,  that  it 
should  be  frozen  as  soon  as  hilled,  or  before  it  is  cold.  If 
otherwise,  however  well  it  might  seem,  and  fitted  for  cookery, 
it  will  turn  out,  upon  being  thawed  and  cooked,  quite 
worthless.  Again,  I  was  told,  that  should  a  thaw  ensue 
ftfter  the  first  frost,  and  market  freezings,  and  the  animals 
should  be  thawed,  and  frozen  again,  they  would  be  foimd 
ruined  for  the  market,  passing  at  once  into  decomposition 
upon  being  af-ain  thawed.  Thus  I  heard,  that  after  the 
autumnal  killing,  and  freezing,  a  thaw  had  occurred.  The 
frozen  flesh  was  thawed  with  other  tbings,  hut  again  frozen. 
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It  \m  found  unfit  for  the  market,  and  the  Eropcroi  < 
it  to  be  buried.  This  was  done.  It  ivas  dug  up,  I 
again,  and  again  exposed  in  the  market.  The  Eni 
now  ordertd  it  to  be  burned.  This  was  done,  and  the  b 
meat  appeared  no  more  in  the  mnrket.  1  give  tli6  I 
ment  hero  just  as  it  was  made.  I  can  answer  for  the  «xcc 
Icncc  of  Madumo  B'a.  tahle.  and  when  we  recollect  tha  » 
distances  from  which  food  is  to  be  brought  to  the  n 
of  KuHsian  capitals,  and  the  great  heat  of  the  Northec 
sanuner,  wo  can  see  a  reason  for  such  a  mode  of  supplyi 
the  markets.  Especially  are  we  aided  by  the  amount  of  ii 
which  is  made  by  the  long  Northern  winter,  and  by  the  a 
with  which  it  may  be  applied  to  the  purpose  above  olliu 
lo. 

Alexandboskt.  —  A  very  pleasant  dinner  party  h 
Major  B.'fl.  five  or  six  miles  from  the  city.     I  went  w 
Uoo.  Mr.  brown,  American  Minister.      Mr.  W— 
Tclary  of  Legation,  took  Mr.  Kremer,  an  nitaehi,  with  h 
Major  B..  you  recollect,  succeeded  Major  WliisUora  lu 
Engineer  of  the  Moscow  Bailroad.     The  road  was  C 
in  November  last.     Much,  however,  remains  lo  be  i 
before  it  is  completed.    Major  W.  died  of  the  cholura,  whi 
tho  road  was  Imt  hulf  finished,     lie  is  said  tu  have 
einguloily  pleasing,  of  excellent  intcltcet,  of  peenliorly  ( 
tractive  manner,  and  of  fine  person.     He  was  a  favoinit»(| 
th43  Emperor,  and  was  treated  by  him  with  great  kindl 
Said  one  to  me,  "  Nobody  can   succeed  Majur  WhistlM 
Major  Brown  is  engaged  for  six  years,  at  twelve  thotu 
dollars  a  year ;  has  put  the  road  in  running  order,  au 
finishing  the  important  parts  of  that  grtrat  undertaking. 
is  very  agreeable,  well  informed,  and  exceedingly  hospitabl 
1  could  not  easily  forget  his  kindness,  and  that  of  bis 
to  me,  if  I  wouid  ;  and  certainly.  1  have  no  dispoeilion  U 
so.     Our  dinner  was  excellent,  meats  and  vegclubleii  ci 
OS  at  home,  and  tho  fruit  was  as  fine  as  could  be  w: 
There  was  a  guest  at  table  of  whom  I  would  speak. 


B.  passes  the  Bummer  in  a  house,  on  this  estate,  or  in  &  vil- 
lage, in  which  a  groat  public  work  is  carried  on,  —  the 
building,  and  repairing,  railway  engines  and  carrions,  or 
cars,  which  are  run  on  the  Moscow  railroad.     The  principal 

ia   this   great   work  is   Mr.   W .   of    Baltimore.      He 

boa  for  his  use  a  whole  village,  numbering  between  two 
and  three  thousand  persons.  These  he  employs,  —  a  mised 
population  of  men,  women  and  children,  —  as  they  arc  able 
to  be  employed.  He  supports  tLem,  I  think.  He  has  a 
contract  vnth  the  Emperor  for  twelve  years,  and  he  is  to 
make  all  the  running  materiel  of  this  great  roatl,  about 
Beven  hundred  verals,  or  between  four  and  five  hundred 
miles  long,  and  to  keep  it  in  repair,  making  new  engines, 
and  carriages,  when  necessary,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
twelve  years,  everything  shall  be  left  as  good  as  new.  This 
BGiUled  a  renuuuU.  He  began,  I  was  told,  by  borrowing  a 
lage  sum  to  begin  with.  And  now  what  do  yon 
)  the  terms  upon  which  this  amount  of  outlay  in 
ley  and  work  is  employed  ?  Mr.  W.  receives  so  many 
ts,  less  than  two  cents  each,  for  every  mile  run  by 
f  first  class  carriage,  less  foi  second  claas,  less  for  a 
d  class,  and  freight  train,  and  for  every  carnage  in  each, 
jtevnry  day.  The  cumlier  of  cojwcks,  say  ten,  if  that  be 
fl  number,  for  the  highest  class,  and  by  a  gradual  reduction 
ning  down,  say  to  five  for  the  lowest,  ia  so  small,  that  I 
I  astonished  at  the  contract.  And  yet.  I  was  lold,  it  is 
Et  fair  revenue  to  the  contractor.  A  rood  is 
'building,  or  to  be  begun,  to  Warsaw,  and  I  was  told  that 
Mr.  W.  has  already,  or  will  have,  the  contract  for  the  run- 
ning apparatus  for  that.  I  have  also  heard  that  a  second  or 
night  train  was  to  be,  or  is  started,  on  the  Kloseow  road. 
It  was  not,  however,  begun  when  I  passed  last  over  it. 
Mr.  W-  has  now  canied  on  this  work  since  November 
last,  when  the  road  was  opened,  and  the  result  thus  far 
shows  that  his  contract  was  a  safe  one. 

This  system  of  reiuoiuiting  esdsts  in  the  Cavalry  service  of 
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KuDitia.    The  Colonel  of  n  TCfflment  Anddtotaettki 
in  perfect  health  and  dincijilinc.  rcplacw  tide  or  doad  a 
m  limited  time.  *ix  y riu-h,  nnd  nliun  tlie  time  of  the  e 
U  up.  the  hotvoH  arc  to  \ui  in  good  health,  and  cnpaUs  af  d 
HTVicc.     'j'hia  ia  douo  fur  a  ccrtaiu  amouDt,  paid  at  e 
timn  for  every  hone,  in  health,  and  fur  hit  BcrTice.     H 
poM  ft  hofHo  did  at  the  end  of  fiTQ  ycora.    Tht  CoIomI  h 
a  nrw  onr,  but  if  he  i«  perfectly  well  when  the  tctm  of  I 
rfmouni  it  up,  and  the  contract  i*  not  renewed  to  1 
one  year  only  of  cho  health  or  lifo  of  the  knim&l  b 
tha  fcrvice.  bia  valuu  fur  the  five  other  jean  ts  to  ba  i 
good  to  liim.     Mr.  W.  wore  a  decoration,  or  a  CroM  i 
Honour,  from  the  Kmpert>r,  at  his  button  hole,  a 
evidence  u  thi*  of  tlic  friendly  diapositicin  of  tba  Ga[N 
toward*  him. 

Afl«r  dinner  wo  walked  ubout  the  grounds. 
a  towuiwotDBn  of  mine,  talked  with  mc  a  lung  time  of  t 
old  Newport  lifo,  in  which  wo  bore  somewhat  a  part. 
wu  dBU)(hter  of  a  very  oxcoltent  physician  in   that  b 

Mn.  U had  lived  there  many  yean  after  I  left  it,  andlu 

much  novel  matter  tu  tulk  of.  1  bad  u  really  good  O 
(ubioned  time.  Wo  itayi-d  Utv,  though  it  was  aa  light  I 
day  alinutt,  and  when  Mr.  Brown,  the  Miiiistcir,  and  1,  «ei 
getting  into  hia  carriage,  liu  told  hia  Jehu.  —  fur  he  drove  U 
one,  aa  do  all  Ht.  I'ctersburg  drivcra.  —  ho  told  him  1 
would  get  out  bcforo  ruaching  hia  roaidence  for  a  walk,  a 
that  bv  mnat  drive  mo  homo  hofuro  taking  the  car 
hia  place.  Off  wo  went.  Hut  the  driver  knew,  or  n 
od  nothing  of  my  ruaidonco,  nnd  wont  galloping  abunt 
town  to  Ilia  heart'*  content,  unil  tn  my  dismay.  I  lonkcd 
for  nulbiiig  leaa  nor  more,  than  to  bo  made  up  into  a  Potor 
RuKK>  '■o<'  ''>  K"  galloping  about  liuaaia  to  tbo  end  of 
time.  He  stnppod  at  a  door  at  laal;  it  waa  not  mine. 
I  dmw  Uie  atring  and  told  liiin  wburo  to  go.  lie  undcrutoud 
not  a  word,  and  talked  in  good  round  Iluaaian  about  a»  foat 
U  I  did,  or  could,  in  my  vernacular.     So  amid  the  general 
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Mg,  Bomcboily  hard  by  heard  mo  say  Galemey, 
parallel  to  the  English  Qu^.  Ho 
breamed  out  what  he  bad  heard  me  say.  The  coachman 
heard,  understood,  turned  fairly  round,  and  galloped  mo 
home.  I  assure  you  it  was  no  joke  for  me ;  for  the  crea- 
ture would  not  let  mo  leave  the  coach  to  walk  home,  hut 
made  me  sit  still  through  his  drivership'e  pleasure.  He  was 
rejoioBd  to  leave  me  safe,  for  his  place  depends  entirely  on 
lua  faithful  attendance  to  his  duty. 

HosFiTAXS.  Tuesday,  June  29.  —  I  visited  three  mili- 
:ivil,  and  one  matcrnil«,  establishments.  These 
highly  gratifying.  Two  of  the  military  were  Regi- 
mental Hospitals.  A  regiment  contains  three  thousand  men, 
all  included,  and  to  one  such,  a  hospital  is  often,  or  for  the 
most  part,  devoted,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  beds.  One  hospital  was  for  two  regiments,  or  six 
thousand  men,  and  the  number  of  beds  was  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  There  is  attached  to  each  hospital  a  church. 
1  Tisited  some  of  these.  Tbey  are  exceedingly  well  adapted 
for  their  purposes.  Of  ample  size,  simple  but  noble  archi- 
tecture, and  upon  the  whole,  I  think,  altogether  in  better 
taste  than  some  similar  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  I  was 
desired  to  pass  across  the  chancel  of  one  of  these  churches, 
and  across  the  altar  to  the  rear,  and  my  way  was  through  a 
^to.  Said  my  most  friendly  and  obliging  attendant,  a  Sur- 
geon Major  of  his  regiment,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  "a 
woman  Is  never  permilied  to  pass  beyond,  or  through  that 
gate."  On  what  this  prohibition  depends  I  know  not ;  but 
I  have  heard  of,  or  met  with  the  same  rule  in  other  churches, 
I  think.  Beside  the  churches  -which  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hospitals,  there  is  in  all  of  them  a  chapel, 
which  the  patients  attend,  if  too  ill  to  go  to  the  church. 
In  this  way  every  necessary  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
very  important  offices,  —  the  service  of  the  church- worship, 
—  and  in  circumstancoa  when  religious  instruction  and  con- 
solation are  most  useful,  and  most  sought.    I  know  of  no 
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Bucli  uutitutioQ  ta  Amcricoii  hospiulB.  Tbc  hoi 
perfectly  clean.  The  air  is  pure.  That  UDplcaaant  c 
ea  attcD  perceived  in  such  huuBCs,  ia  wanting  in  these. 
I^ncnt]  plao  in  a  long  corridor  with  large  windows  at  e 
end.  Tho  nards  on  each  side  hare  windoirs  looking  out- 
ward, with  ventilators  in  both  corridors  and  wards.  I  wm 
Btruck  with  one  thing.  In  every  waid  is  a  fire  ii 
of  the  large,  very  thick  RuBsian  atovea,  and  the  fi 
kept  up  the  whole  year.  The  store-door  is  large  nod 
open,  and  so  ventilation  ie  Tarthcr  provided  for,  and  t 
ness  prevented,  without  any  increase  of  heat.  The  I 
probably  cooler  by  this  arrangement.  Floors,  walla, 
ings,  bed-stands,  furniture,  arc  perfectly  clean  and  i 
Soldiers  wear  in  hospital  an  outer  garment,  a  cajiati,  li 
that  they  wear  ordinarily  abroad,  —  a  light,  looae  n 
over-dress,  of  a  grayish  colour.  If  well  enough,  wh 
Burgeon  enters  a  ward,  the  patienta  rise  and  utand  a 
the  fool  of  the  bedstead,  as  if  oa  imrade,  in  their  long 
pen.  They  arc  quite  fine  looking  men,  being  selected  £ 
other  regiments,  and  form  the  Guards.  Their  sick  ( 
good,  being  adapted  to  diseases  and  their  stages.  The  fa 
is  white,  and  sweet.  I  saw  and  eat  enough  of  tAia  to  li 
these  important  facts  in  its  history.  As  soon  as  convedeac 
begins,  the  men  ask  for  the  black  bread,  which  fomu  ti 
principal  food  in  health,  —  their  national  food.  Tl 
two  meats  a  day,  except  in  cases  in  which  lii{uid  o 
diet  is  used,  when  it  is  given  ai  often  as  it  is  requi 
Three  pounds  of  black  bread,  1  was  told,  form  the  d 
supply  in  health,  and  are  taken  in  such  porlion>  a 
desired.  The  siek  and  convalescent  diet  embraces  ■ 
urticles  ordinarily  used,  —  gruels,  meat,  soups,  pud< 
Aec.  The  bathing  establishment  is  very  well  providsd,  i 
counted  six  liirgo,  nicely  painted  tubs  in  one  bathing  tM 
Patients,  upon  ad  mil's  iun,  are  bathed,  and  ihorosf 
cleaned,  and  clean  clothing  substituted  fur  that  which  It 
wore  in.    Tho  arrangements  telatiog  to  the  hosintal  h 
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■g  to  speak,  of  the  patients,  —  the  card  at  the  head  o{  the 

bed,  —  with   name  of  patient,  diBeaae,   time  of  entrance, 

]pescriplJon,  &c.,  resemble  the  forma  used  at  the  Mass.  Gen. 

I  Hoapital.     On  each  bed,  at  its  foot,  was  a  report,  written  in 

r  Latin,  of  what  had  occurred  the  preceding  day,  or  ainco  the 

\  lut  visit ;  an  excellent  mode  of  presenting  daily  all  the  facts 

to  the  attending  medical  officer,  without  any  talking. 

There  is  attached  to  each  hospital  a  corps  of  young  men, 

|<aCudents,  who  till  the  place  uf  our  house  medical  and  sur- 

l^cal  oiEcera.     Tliey  enter  almost  boys,  only  knowing  how 

I  to  read.     They  are   taught   the    common    scliool    matters, 

F,  induding  Latin,  and  go  round  regularly  to  attend  on  the 

■  slek,  until  they  have  learned  enough,  and  are  old  enough 

I'ftr  more  important  trusts.     Some  of  them  may,  and  do,  in 

lis  way  rise  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  service.     There  is 

corps  of  nurses,  —  men,  —  in  the  hospitals,  who  perform 

1  the  offices  of  such  in  civil  institutions.     In  the  Moscow 

HMpital,  Dr.   Pfiehl  showed  me  an  instnimcnt  he  got  in 

Paris,  for  exhausting  the  air  in  a  box  in  which  a  hmb  might 

be  received,  and  which  was   used  to  increase   the  circulation 

in  the  extremities,  in  cases  of  congestions  in  remote  organs, 

and  in  which  blood-lutliug  might  not  be  indicated  or  admis' 

Bible.      Dr.   Pfreh]   told   me  he   had  used    this  hoot-shaped 

instrument,  with  its  apparatus  for  exhausting  the  air,  and 

.irith  much  benefit  in  many  eases. 

next  visited  a  Maternite  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Schmidt,  who  is  also  a  lecturer.  He  was  just  leaving 
tbe  house,  when  1,  on  the  steps,  wiis  introduced  to  him  by 

Dr.  B ,  OS  a  medical  man  from  Boston,  America,  &o. 

He  returned  immediately,  begging  me  to  follow,  and, 
with  great  courtesy,  ofiered  to  show  me  the  establishment. 
Everything  was  in  most  perfect  order.  A  corps  of  female 
pupils  was  introduced  to  me,  and  1  could  not  hut  bo  highly 
pleased  at  the  perfect  gracefulnesa  of  their  manner,  and  their 
fine  faces.  They  were  &om  the  inferior  ranks  in  society,  I 
was  told,  and  destined  to  remote  country  practice.     1  was 
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■birwMl  Into  k  roan  flUed  vilh  fttmem  bsntig  glMiB 
mi  fall  at  the  wtiiteirt  Uwn  liw  tbv  pstMiiU.  The  | 
dooCT  prerent  dnat,  Bad  keep  tbe  aftide*  «ilhia  from  | 
Hag  yvUov,  k  colour  whack  dark  cIoaAi  ao  often  prodoM, 
•t  l«Ht  a*  I  waa  told.  I  mw  hoe  as  anatomintl  apednen 
in  plaatnr.  of  grat  nrily  and  iatoNat.  Alao  an  tngenivus 
iqipuatiu  contrived  to  prcaerre  a  uiufbiiii  temperature  for 
new'bom,  feeble,  or  premature  inhnti.  It  ia  mad*  of  beau, 
double  all  loonil.  and  at  bottotn,  and  into  the  space  between 
tbii  twu  walla  of  wliich,  hot  water  ma;  be  poured,  b^  wlUcH 
the  ileitrtHl  warmth  may  bo  coroinunicated  to  the  infant 
l}to((  in  it.  lliere  waa  a  new-bom  in£mt  in  the  apporatua 
when  I  made  my  viiit.  It  was  of  a  full  red  colour,  its  al 
warm  and  aoft,  and  necmed  aa  comfortable  aa  007  < 
bia  houn  could  well  be. 

Thla  ia  a  amaU  hospital,  makinf;  up  fifty  beds  or 
I  have  aaid   I  have  bi^on   much  pleased  with  the  Rni 
hoipllola.     Thia  one  gavu  mo  unmlsed  pUfuuri 
tron,  tbo   nunca,  the   ptipiU,  —  all   fcnuileu,- 
their  drew,  thrir  manners,  —  the  animation  diicAvand  b 
they  dill,  —  in  other  wotda,  the  ubrioua  desire  to  do  • 
thing  wull,  gave  an  osituriknco  that  the  patients  v 
and  kindly  provided  for.     There  wan  no  stint  die 
anything.     Everything  waa  on  a  goncroua,  liberal  1 
and  shtiwcd  how  much  to  be  valued  there  v 
theory  and  the  practice  of  thuj  institution.     Except  ia  ti 
of  opidomickR  the  health  of  tho  hospital  was  excolleat. 
vUit  waa  a  most  agrocablo  and  useful  ono,  and  will  aim 
bo  rememberud  with  pleasure. 

I  next  wunt  tu  a  large  Civil  Hospital,  corresponding  ti 
AUnvhouNo.      Wd  entrrod  a  room  for  out-paticnta,  1 
caaos  were  hero  examined  and  prcacribcd  for.     Tbo  d 
or  auiKtrintcntlcHt  gavo  ua  leave  to  visit  the  words. 

miliiory  hoHpitalu  Dr. had  froc  aJaiiltancc.  having  c 

in  the  army.     Tu  visit  tho  L'ivil  Hospital  lio  wne 

ask  pcnniasion,  aa  any  other  person  would  do.    This  i 


I 
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pital  has  two  distinct  eetAbtishiiictita,  one  for  summer,  and 
one  for  winter.  The  pationt*  woro  in  very  large  numbers 
at  the  time  of  tny  visit.  The  winter  house  waa  cmplj, 
lutdorguing  repairs,  thorough  cleaning,  pointing,  &c.,  within  ; 
and  outside,  the  plaster  which  hod  been  much  disturbed 
by  the  intense  winter's  cold,  was  getting  renewed. 

I  examined  the  eondition  of  the  paticnta  in  this  imraense 
establishment,  with  great  interest.  The  state  of  the  mili- 
tarj  hospitals,  both  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  was  such 
us  to  command  admiration.  They  were  perfect  in  their 
kind.  You  may  say  all  this  core,  and  arrangement,  and 
accurate  managcmcut,  is  easily  explained.  A  despotism 
depending  on  the  military,  having  its  very  being  and  life  in 
the  army,  must  of  course  do  everything  to  secure  the  utmost 
efficiency.  The  health  of  the  soldier  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
provided  for,  as  there  can  be  no  dilRculty  in  determining  his 
action.  The  Hussian  discipline  is  as  strict,  as  perfect,  as 
entire  obedience  can  make  it.  But  I  was  now  vieiting  an 
establishment  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged.  It  was  with 
great  pleasure  I  saw  in  this  Civil  Hospital,  the  same  attention 
to  the  wants  of  its  subjects,  as  was  observed  in  the  military. 
The  ventilation  was  perfect,  and  so  was  the  neatness,  —  the 
arrangements  for  comfort,  and  may  1  not  add,  for  luxury? 
Near  to  the  bed  of  a  patient,  a  feeble,  emaciated,  suffering 
woman,  was  a  little  table,  and  upon  it  a  large  basin,  with 
ice  in  it,  cut  up  in  small  bits,  within  her  easy  reach.  How 
short  the  narrative,  but  how  touching,  how  beautiful  the  fact. 
In  an  Empire  having  within  its  limita  a  fifth  of  the  surface  of 
the  habitable  globe,  and  counting  from  sisly  to  seventy  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  that  sick,  poor  woman  was  cared  for,  as  if 
she  were  the  only  one  in  all  those  millions  who  needed  human 
sympathy.  In  other  things  was  a  like  core.  The  summer 
hospital,  which  is  in  the  same  enclosure  as  the  winter  one, 
ia  surrounded  with  thick  shrubberies,  and  lofty  trees.  Among 
these  are  wjilks.  The  dress  of  the  patients  is  a  uniform. 
A  lung  white  robe  or  caftan,  reaching  bom  the  neck  to  the 
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feot,  with  a  tmban  or  cap  of  perfectly  white  linen  or  cotton, 
with  long  pendants  l^owing  below  the  shouldcTB,  is  the  oat- 
side  dress  of  all  the  patients ;  and  as  foa  eaw  those  who 
could  leave  the  wards,  strolling  alone  in  the  deep  shade  of 
the    trees,    their  appearance    was   striking  indeed.      ITiey 

looked  to  me  like  ghosts,  and  I  asked  Dr. what  all 

this  meant.  He  explained  the  matter,  and  as  we  approached 
the  walks,  I  understood  what  had  at  first  pur-zled  me.  The 
furniture  of  the  wards  was  white,  and  the  floors  were  kept 
nearly  of  the  same  colour.  The  bedsteads  were  of  iron. 
The  food  waa  exactly  adapted  to  tbo  disease  and  condition 
of  the  sick.  The  amount  paid  for  medicine,  for  quinine,  of 
which  vast  (luantJtios,  1  was  told,  were  used,  was  enormous. 
To  show  still  further,  in  an  example,  how  generous  is  the 
provision  for  the  sick,  I  may  instance  the  epidemick  cholera 
of  1842?  In  that  invasion  thirty  thousand  died  in  St. 
Potersbnrg,  In  two  days  six  thousand  died.  The  Em- 
peror, Nicholas,  made  every  arrangement  in  his  power  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  at  tl:e  same  time  pro- 
vided for  the  best  care  of  the  sick.  He  had  hospitals,  — 
small  hospitals,  — opened  everywhere,  where  needed.  Even 
in  the  Exchange,  a  room  waa  prepared  to  receive  imme- 
diately those  who  might  be  suddenly  struck  down  by  the 
disease,  and  physicians  and  nurses  were  constantly  at  hand, 
to  minister  to  those  who  might  be  attacked.  Nor  only  so. 
The  Emperor  visited  these  hospitals  himaelf,  all  of  thom, 
and  of  course  such  as  were  filled  by  the  poorest,  the  most 
abject  of  bis  subjects.  He  made  his  visits  at  all  liouis,  by 
night  and  by  day,  leaving  his  Palace  at  Pctcrboff"  at  all 
times  to  make  these  visits.  When  his  ministers  su^ested 
that  it  might  be  advisable  that  a  cordon  sanitaire  shonld  hB 
placed  around  the  Royal  Palace  at  PcterhofT,  Nicholas  said, 
no.  I  will  use  no  such  means  of  personal  safety.  Where 
1  am,  there  may  my  people  be.  In  tliis  and  kiudred  way» 
did  this  remarkable  man  show  himself  above  fear,  sacri- 
ficing persDoal  comfort,  and   constantly  Incurring  haswd. 


jeven  of  life,  rathei  than  be  ignorant  of  anything  relative  to 
tlic  condition  and  treatment  of  the  subjccta  of  that  feajriiil 
epidemick.  Arc  not  these  most  intcrcHting  factu  in  such  a 
life,  and  do  they  not  sen-e  to  show  that  the  care  of  Nicliolag 
of  bis  subjects  does  not  jiroceed  from  personal  cunsiileration, 

•  and  that  when  occasion  arises,  his  whole  people  become 
objects  of  his  diicct,  personal  care  ?  I  write  in  the  English 
House  on  the  Eagiish  Quai,  in  the  early  dawu  which  has 
had  no  night,  and  tvithin  hearing  of  the  drum  on  the  parade 
ground,  where  the  Emperor  is  rcviewiDg  his  troops,  and 
lecurd  what  I  have  beard  of  him,  and  of  his  deeds. 

I  went  from  the  Civil  to  a  very  large,  —  one  of  the  largest 
Military  hospitals  in  the  Empire.  There  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish this  from  others.  In  Moscow  I  bad  visited  one,  it 
may  be,  larger  than  this,  and  this  seemed  its  repetition  in 
another  city.  I  was  told  that  the  Emperor,  about  two 
months  before  my  visit,  drove  to  this  bospitui,  and  arrived 
aX  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  and  when  he  was  not  expect- 

Ied,  It  was  in  the  morning,  and  the  usual  preparations  for 
the  day  had  not  been  completed.  He  saw  everything  at 
pace,  and  cxprcBsed  bis  dissatisfaction  at  the  disorder  which 
}ie  witnessed,  adding  that  it  must  not  exist  again.  There 
fVaSi  doubtless,  reason  for  the  apparent  neglect ;  at  least 
in  bis  Majesty's  view  of  the  matter.  My  visit  was  made 
early,  but  the  most  perfect  ord-or  prevailed  everywhere.  I 
■was  carried  into  the  kitchen,  and  was  asked  to  eat  of  the 
hread  and  of  the  soup  n-liich  wbb  serving  out  to  the  nurses 
for  the  «ick,  and  found  them  botli  very  good.  I  could  not 
but  remark,  when  looking  round  upon  this  vast  cstablisb- 
mCDt,  and  bringing  to  mind  the  interest  taken  by  the  Em- 
peror in  the  whole  detail  of  government,  how  vast  must  be 
the  amount  of  labour,  physical  and  intellectual,  performed 
doily  by  this  extraordinary  man.  He  was  represented  to  mo 
0  exceedingly  methodical  in  everything  be  does.  Ho  rises 
very  early ;  sees  his  ministers,  then  walks,  drives,  rides, 
t  reviews  troops ;    comes  some  miles  from  hb  summer  reai- 


donee,  Peterhoff,  to  the  capital,  requiring  of  him  cow 
acdrity  to  be  whoM  ho  is  wanted,  tit  visits  different  p 
of  his  empire,  naval  and  military  stations.  —  his  brother  I 
mcinarcbit,  —  has  all  Borts  of  fetes;  is  eveiywhere.  and  doet  J 
everything.  He  is  in  perfect  health;  itlccps  on  a  Icotbct 
eoiieh  on  an  iron  bi^dstcad,  \vitb  a  hard  straw  pillow.  ' 
Dresses  simply,  and  in  his  priraey  wcius  a  worn  out  pair  of 
altppcrs,  worked  years  ago  by  the  Kmprcss,  and  as  plain  tnd 
M  old  a  drcasing  gown,  as  is  worn  by  any  tolerably  caraM 
subject.  Lives,  in  regard  to  diet,  simply.  From  Brwy 
quarter  1  heard  only  of  his  untiring  energy,  his  intcreat  IB. 
detail,  his  knowledge  of  ererj-thing  which  transpires  btUfl 

immense  dominions.    Said  a  long  resident  in ,  to  me  osfti 

day,  "  A  man  cannot  put  a  bridge  across  a  gutter  for  luCl 
personal  convenience,  or  for  his  dog  to  pass  over  tipoii,fl 
without  first  petitioning  the  Emperor.*'  Tbis  waa  mosnllj 
of  course,  as  an  extreme  illustration  only  of  the  pet* 
knowledge  of  the  Emperor  of  everything  proposed,  or  doi 
in  the  Empire,  which  has  anything  of  novelty  in  its  pBtp 
plan,  or  accompliahmcnt,  Tlis  power,  as  muft  ever  be  (hits 
case  in  such  a  government,  is  supreme.  An  autocrat  ii 
governor  hy  himself,  and  perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  civtliMi'fl 
world  is  be  more  absolute  than  in  Russia.  Many  instancMfl 
of  the  esercise  of  tbis  powor  wore  related  to  me.  An  oS*f 
eer  in  a  very  important  situation  failed  in  his  duty. 
was  called  into  the  presence  of  Nicholas,  and  charged  widiS 
high  offence,  ^nd  ordered  to  leave  St.  Petersburg,  and  b 
visit  it  or  Moscow  again-  So  wholly  overcome  ' 
this  sentence,  that  he  fell  dcnd  upon  the  floor.  Another  h 
officer  had  committed  a  breach  of  trust  under  circumstanciiiif 
peculiarly  aggravated.  Me  was  degraded  to  the  gallics,! 
for  life.  1  saw  a  man  in  tho  stem  sheets  of  the  boat  of  t 
guatd-ship  on  the  Baltic,  which  boarded  us,  scarcely  b 
dressed  than  the  sailors  who  rowed  the  boat.  There  v 
however,  something  in  his  expression  and  manner  v 
attracted  my  attention,  aa  I  leaned  over  the  steamer's 


I 
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^'  That  man,"  said  a  fellow  paaeanger  to  me,  "  whom  you 
Itre  observing  there,  and  is  steering  the  boat,  was  in  a  very 
reapectablc  public  station.  lie  violtited  law,  and  was  de- 
graded U>  tbe  rank  of  the  sailor's  in  this  roughest  service, 
and  there  will  he  remain  as  long  as  he  lives  I"  It  is  tbb 
auddcn,  this  immediate  eserdse  of  supreme  power  which  is 
felt  everywhere.  Men  are  arrested,  I  was  told,  and  sent  to 
the  Sparrow  Hills,  where  are  collected  tbe  esilea  for  Siberia, 
without  knowing  with  what  crime  they  are  charged,  and 
without  the  least  chance  of  defending  themselves. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  stands,  in  relation  to  subjects,  as 
does  a  father  to  children  who  ore  under  age.  As  these  are 
bound  to  questionless  submission,  as  their  services  arc  due 
to  the  parent,  as  thcj  cannot  leave  his  presence  and  control, 
without  his  consent,  so  does  the  Czar  claim,  hold,  and  eiert 
nmilar  power  over  his  people.  The  subject  of  Russia  isiaan 
important  sense  ac\  er  of  age.  The  noble  cannot  leave  the 
£mpire  but  by  permission  of  the  Emperor,  and  for  a  certain 
lime  only,  say  a  year  or  more,  and  by  a  license  which  costs 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  for  himself  and  family. 
If  he  do  not  return,  his  estates  become  the  property  of  the 
state.  Neither  can  a  stranger  enter  Russia  without  leave. 
He  must  repwt  himself  to  the  police  at  once.  He  must 
give  notice  how  long  he  means  to  stay,  and  advertise  his 
purpose  in  three  papers.  His  hotel  keeper  reports  him  to 
Qie  police  as  soon  as  he  has  taken  his  lodgings.  Suppose 
le  visits  Moscow  or  other  places  in  Russia,  he  must  get 
permission  to  do  eo,  —  get  passports,  and  report  himself 
to  the  authorities  as  soon  as  he  gets  there.  Not^'itbstand- 
ing,  then,  ho  is  still  in  the  Empire,  he  cannot  pass  from 
one  of  its  Governments  to  another,  without  repeating  all 
he  did  when  he  first  entered  it,  namely,  comply  with  the 
laws  which  apply  to  strangers.  He  must  get  a  passport,  pay 
fees,  and  submit  to  many  forms,  and  some  inconveniences. 
Let  him  never  forget,  when  he  enters  a  railway  station, 
always  to  take  off  his  hat,  at  the  door,  and  not  to  put  it  on 
23* 


a^n  nntil   he  ii  fiiirly  out  of   it.     Now,   as  I  ' 

my  own  nceord  to  Riiasia,  —  was  nllowcd  to  gn  cvt-rywhei*,  I 
■nd  sec  evcrjtliiny,  —  wns  protected  bj  ila  laws,  and  i 
hospitably  cntorlaincd,  —  I  was  quite  w  tiling  to  do  what  fbna^ 
demanded,  and  which  was  eiiunUy  demanded  of  the  mibjec 
and  fltran^'cr.     An  eniplnye  of  the  government  ii 
way  scn'iec,  told  me  one  day,  that  he  was  rrqiiired  to  got  kfl 
passport,  as  was  evpry  one  oisc  ;  that  the  rule  applied  to  ti 
subject,  no  matter  what  his  rank.     1  entered  Kassia  toTb 
tarily  then,  became  for  the  time  its  subject,  obeyed  it«  lai 
The  English  traveller  who  refused  to  take  hia  hat  off  m 
pasted  through   the  Holy  Gate  of  the  Kremlin,  and  got  ftfl 
knocked  off  for  his  pains,  asserted  hie  folly,  more  than  hlBB 
independence.     You  sec  in  these  ntatcmcntti  what  ji  t 
chnnicter  of  the  povcriunent  here.     It  is  the  (lossesaton  ■ 
exercise  of  supreme  power  by  the  individual  for  the  benst 
and  control  of   the  subject,  who  is  not  Judged  capable  d 
taking  caro  of,  or  governing  bimaelf.     We  have  seen  that  kl 
similar  government  exists  perfectly  in  the  purcntal  rolatioB.  1 
It  is  precisely  this  in  Russia.     The  people  arc  as  minon, 
children,  —  the  vast  m^ority  being  supposed  untit  to  diioet 
themselves,  or  to  mam^c  their  own  afliiira.    In  some  nndn 
state  the  father  had  the  power  of  life  and  dealh  In  his  t 
family.     The  power  eserciscd  by  government  in  KuMiftf 
conceded,  and  exercised ;  and  so  far  as  I  saw,  a  very  strict  I 
and  well-regulated  family  is  this  va^t  Empire.     These  facta, 
real  or  imaginary,  in  personal  history,  and  in  the  admiatstr*- 
tion  of  this  vast  empire,  were  gathered  in  conversations  St 
^ioh  I  was  present,  or  stated  to  me  directly  by  o&M 
They  are  given  here  as  illustrations  of  character,  and  t 
modes  of  government  of  a  people.     They  show  relation*  0 
the  Emperor  to  his  subjects,  which  the  circumstances  ii 
both  are  placed,  give  rise  to.     You  feel  that  such  a  govont-fl 
mont  is  permanent.     As  la  a  revolution,  the  elements  C 
such  an  event  do  not  exist  here.     The  political  idea  of  free 
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a  liaidly  place  in  Russia.     Absolute  submisgion  is 
y^tte  law.     To  be  free  would  not  seem  to  have  yet  entered 

■  I  have  never  had  the  problem  of  government  so  distinctly 
resented  to  inc  as  since  I  left  America,  a.ud  especially  as  it 

fS  itself  in  the  Empire  of  the  C/ar.  At  this  great  dis- 
K;^iice  from  home,  I  have  been  tempted  to  look  at  America  as 

Bthing  remote  ;  and  then  to  nee  it  as  placed  side  by  side 
with  this,  in  which  I  this  day  dwell.  America  is  to  me  far, 
far  away  yonder,  beyond,  and  behind  the  great  waters,  —  b 
history,  not  a  fad.  I-soe  America  aa  a  whole,  within  its 
TttBt,  meaaureleas  boundaries,  as  detached  from  everything 
else,  —  where  grcst  events  have  been,  not  are.  I  know 
Bothing  of  what,  at  this  moment,  it  is.  1  seem  to  know  it 
only  as  it  was.  A  revolution  may  have  swept  over  it,  and 
loade  it  I  know  not  what.  I  feel  no  such  relations  to  it  aa 
the  present  has  ever  iu  ita  idea,  and  fact.  I  take  it  all  ia  as 
at  a  glance,  and  as  having  been.  I  look  at  it,  I  handle  it, 
I  annihilate  space,  and  bring  it  here  and  compare  it  with 
BuBsia.  It  is  here  in  its  complexity  of  aystems,  by  the  side 
of  this  vast  Empire  which  is  simplicity  itself,  —  a  unit,  com- 
pared with  all  the  numbers.  Distanco  dues  for  mc  what 
time  has  done  with  the  past.  I  am  a  wanderer.  1  have 
no  home.  This  everlasting  day,  which  knows  no  night ! 
Ia  it  not  another  world?     Have   I  not  reached   another 

Kobodf  can  feel  the  absolute  difference,  the  immense 
antagonism  between  America  and  Russia,  who  bos  not 
looked  at  them  thus  placed  aide  by  aide  with  each  other. 
The  diflercace  is  so  absolute,  that  they  admit  of  no  compari- 
Thoy  are,  both  of  them,  positive  in  everything  which 
B  them  just  what  they  arc,  and  so  infinitely  unlike  each 
Ipther.  In  America,  the  theory  is,  that  the  State  which  is 
MLxt  govEmcd  is  the  best  governed,  —  in  which  government 
Ktouchea  uobody,  — can  hardly  be  said  to  be  felt  at  all.     In 
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Ruama,  the  whole  oppoaito  ui  the  oase,  for  here  gorei 
roachca  cvcrywh~rc,  uid  touchoa  evcryUiing  anil  urorybadytfl 
—  is  seen  and/rll  on  «1I  niik-s,  and  !>>■  everybody.  WTiat  ii 
the  beat  govcriiDK^nt  of  a  pciiplo  ?  Thi*  dcponda  on  t 
preciiie  di-reluptiKint,  —  the  whole  condition  of  u  people.  . 
the  people  be  cultivated,  —  if  the  tdo&  aud  llic  fkot  of  i 
be  fnmiltar,  —  if  the  citiutn.  or  subject,  have  sclf-contr 
and  can  manage  bia  own  alFoiia,  ihcD  the  American  idot  O 
govommCDt  ia  for  it  the  triia  one.  In  such  a  tStnt«,  tfao  pM^iJ 
pie  are,  in  a  certain  aense,  their  own  law.  They  are  tl 
own  taw-makers,  and  may  approach  to  the  bosl,  at  I 
the  best  for  them.  Right  conduct  may  be  the  rule,  ag  fi 
u  conduct,  the  cxprcasion  of  characltr,  u  concerned  ;  for ' 
have  nothing  to  do  with  motives,  and  a  aimpla  coda  « 
meet  the  cxigcncica  of  the  pxccptiuna. 

Now,  the  fact  is,  in  America  it  would  dtnoat  socm  that  U 
principal  businoM  of  the  people  in  to  make  for  themaelvea 
lanrs.  The  country  is  flooded  with  the  literary  products  of 
logislaliou,  Almost  everybody  who  is  related  to  lo^lalion 
Hacla  hiuuulf  bound  either  to  put  some  bill  thrtmgh.  which 
ia  a  law ;  or  what  to  him,  in  hia  relation  to  jiaitj,  ia  (|uito 
ai  imporlnnl.  to  make  a  »peocli.  or  write  one.  and  ^t 
it  in  type  before  it  is  in  voice,  that  tho  very  next  day 'a  or 
hour's  moil  may  speed  it  to  his  whole  conalituency.  Some 
States,  to  get  rid  of  the  serious  infliction  of  law  mak- 
ing, have  replaced  it  by  a  code  whjch  is  as  unchangeable, 
whiU  in  pruenl  force,  as  arc  the  laws  of  ihc  MaiiU  and 
FfVttiattt,  aa  eet  forth  in  the  travels  of  the  Dodd  Family, 
oae  of  the  cleverest  of  the  latest  works  in  its  kind.  In  othor 
States,  the  intervals  of  legislative  sittings  are  filled  np  by 
preparing  "  Revised  Statutea  ;  "  and  to  such  an  extent,  thai 
tha  revUed  will  soon  be  a  repifioa.     1  have  absolutely  been 

lold  that  one  in  an  important  poaitiou  in ,  declared 

IBt  he  rarely  read  new  laws  or  revised  statiiles.  Weve 
IB  to  do  more,  be  would  have  little  time  for  anything  else. 
^^ow,  in  Russia,  where  apparently  so  little  has  been  done 
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|*fbr  culture,  or  where,  we  are  told,  the  best  cudcavours  hayo 
ralteil  no  other,  we  have  almost  a  different  race  from  the 
Jnerican  to  deal  with.     It  seems  almost  at  first  sight,  of  no 
e  to  provide  for  education,  so  little  has  come  of  the  at- 
mpt.     Yet  here  the  provisioD  eicists,  and  doubtless  prog- 
i  is  constantly  made.     There  are  schools  of  all  kinds,  — 
rlaocastrian  and  others,  —  public  and  private,  —  supported 
f  "hj  government,  and  hy  individuals.     There  are  schools  in 
J  tbe  churches,  and  as  all  sects  are  tolerated,  all  classes  may 
L'flnd  schools  for  their  children.     The  people  arc  profoundly 
1  the  ceremonial  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  I  have 
n^er  seen  such  devotion,  such  faithful  performance  of  wor- 
Bhip.     I  have  heard,  however,  that  the  Emperor,  while  he 
education  for  the  masses,  is  not  very  friendly  to 
was  told  the  University  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  has  had  eight  hundred  students,  has  now  only 
three  hundred,  and  this  in  consequence  of  an  order  of  the 
Emperor.     On  the  other  hand,  in  a  recent  work  on  Russia, 
which  1  found  in  the  library  of  the  Victoria,  on  the  Baltic, 
and  which  deeply  interested  me,  I  see  that  in  one  of  the 
Knitbem  governments,  or  departments,  there  were  in  one 
aity,  ninety  professors.     This  account  might  lead  one 
(  inquire  if  there  may  not  be  some  special  reason  for  the 
rted  special  legislation  concerning  the  St.  Petersburg 
TJniversity,  if  such  have  really    been  adopted.     We  know 
that  recent  investigations  of  the  management  of  the  endow- 
ments of  Oxford  University,  —  its  colleges,  or  some  of  them, 
— have  showed  a  condition  of  things  entirely  different  from, 
and  opposed  to,  those  provided  for  by  the  founders  of  pro- 
fessorships, or  colleges,  and  more  especially  in  regard   to 
I  numbers  and  condition  of  those  for  whom  those  on- 
■  Jdowmonts  were  especially  designed,  namely,  poor  toys  ;  or 
e  whose  only  chances  of  citltiire  could  be  secured  by 
I  ntch  foundations.     A  neglect,  u  ■violation  of  a  sacred  duty. 
I  b  thus  tmid  to  exist  in  highly  cultivated,  civilized   England, 
iBd  which  it  will  take  the  whole  power  of  the  government 
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to  correct,  —  the  crown  only  being  ablo  to  rcatare  tlioM^ 
foundations  to  their  original  position  and  purposes;  aod  IliQ.! 
present  patronage  of  tiic  crown  growing  out  of  an  nllegedia 
perversion  of  aacrcd  trusts,  is  tkoug-ht  too  important  an  iteiU'l 
in  the  exercise  of  power,  to  be  yielded  to  what  some  r^-J 
gard  as  demands  of  questionless  justice.     The  Parliaraentuj:.fl 
statements  by  committees  of  the  present  condition,  tlie  pei^ 
version  of  the  endowments  referred  to,  are  both  curious,  Bn.i.| 
interesting.     They  show  aa  distinctly,  as  docs  aaything  i 
Russia,  that  what  has  long  been,  however  in  itself  wtoa( 
has  for  its  continuance  the  authority  of  usage,  or  precedent^ 
and  that  to  disturb  such  a  tenure,  might  involve  some  of  Q 
most  important  related  interests  of  the  Empire.     Again,  i 
England,  some  time  since.  Sir  James  Graham  brought  a  h 
into  the  Commons,  called  the  "  Education,  or  Kducatiot 
Bill."    It  contained  a  system  of  universal  culture,  whid; 
would  eiahraco  the  children  of  the  whole  nation, 
lost,  because  it  provided  that  the  Dook  of  Common  Prayejl 
should  lie  used  in  the  schools.     The  Diasenters  defdtte^  a| 
bill  which  proposed  the  profoundeat  national  reform,  i 
defeated  it  because  popular  ignorance  was  felt  to  be  betto^l 
than  the  possible  extciiBion  of  a  form  of  worship,  —  of  I 
lief,  —  of  faith, — whose  friends  and  defenders  have 
amongst  the  greatest,  and  most  venerated  minds  in  Englax 
In  Prussia,  where,  ns  we  have  seen,  education  has  re 
the  aid  and  wisest  patronage  of   a  prince,  whose  i 
companion  and  friend  is  Humboldt. —  in  Prussia,  the  bo jj 
must  leave  the  kingdom  by  stealtii,  or  by  direct  royal  pel 
mission,  if  he  or  bis  parents  prefer  a  foreign  educatioQ  b 
that   provided  for  the   subject   at   home.     Again,  it  wAI 
remarked    above,  that  government  may  and   does  get  itft 
character  from  the  popular  culture,  and  America  was  referred 
to  as  an  example.     But  it  would  appear  that  educatioi 
the  extent  and  perfection  of   its  means,  is  not  always  t] 
measure  of  the  character  of  a  government,  especially  i 
regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.     In  Austria,  Pruwil, 
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Denmarlc.  and  in  the  gieatet  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many, educadon  is  not  only  proTided  for  by  government, 
but,  as  we  have  scon,  is  absolutely  forced  upon  the  people, 
and  the  whole  people.  There  ie  a  penalty  to  be  paid  by  the 
parent  for  not  sending  children  to  achool.  But  where  is 
military  despotism  more  absolute  than  in  Prussia,  where 
most  has  been  done  for  popular  culture  ? 

We  have  heard  of  the  division  of  the  Scotch  Church 
which  has  within  a  few  years  occurred,  and  the  cause,  viz., 
the  presentation  of  a  person  of  bad  habits  to  a  living,  which 
lie  Bccedcrs  petitioned  Parliament  to  annul.  Piirliament 
could  not,  it  dare  not,  lay  the  weight  of  a  finger  upon  this 
tremendous  abuse  of  the  power  of  presentation  in  the  Old 

■  Kirk.  We  read  in  the  English  papers  of  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  —  drunkenness,  horse-racing,  or  what  not.  But  for 
these  and  tike  ofl'ences,  there  is  no  remedy.  The  delin- 
quent may  be  suspended  from  office, —  in  other  words,  get 
his  rates  without  service. 

But  what  are  all  these  facts  ?     They  may  be  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  but  seen  from  a  distance,  for  instance  in  Amer- 
ica, and  under  a  totally  different  point  of  view  from  that 
under  which  they  arc  seen  at  home,  they  are  regarded  aa 
monstrous  ;  and  amazement  breaks  forth   that  any   nation, 
iiaving  only  a   tolerable  sense  of  public  character,  can  tol- 
b«nte  such  abuse  for  an  instant.    In  other  words,  the  exception 
VpecomeB   the  rule,  and  judgment    is  recorded   accordingly. 
m&  Europe,  systems  of  whatever  kind,  are  not  changed  in  a 
I  aainute.      Permanency  is  the  rule.      The  old   works  well 

■  Oiough  ;  and  if  the  pressure  is  loo  outrageous, —  too  heavy 
tb  be  borne,  —  Secession  happens,  as  in  Scotland,  or  revolu- 
tion, as  elsewhere.  The  obnoxious  incumbent  may  have  a 
thin  church,  but  his  beneiiee  is  worth  to  him  just  what  it 
was  heforc.     Russia  modifies  its  educational  patronage. 

You  cannot  tell  how  strongly  impressed  was  I  with  the 
differences  between  Europe  and  America,  under  whatever 


cial  morftlitiea,  a 
qualities,  and  tbcii 
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aspect  they  were  viewed.  Theyhave  no  sort  of  reeembla 
Conduct,  which  MockintoBh  so  wisely  calls  the  ' 
aion  of  character,"  —  and  manner,  which,  though  of  a  h 
blcr  Bourco,  is  ooe  of  the  plcasantcst,  most  felicitooa  t 
conventions,  —  how  different  arc  these  in  the  two  < 
nents.  We,  indeed,  wear  the  French  bonnet,  and  read  t! 
English  buok ;  but  the  American  mind  is  uot  the  Eaglisl 
□or  is  the  American  face  the  French,  thmigh  both  i 
coTsred  with  the  same  bonnet.  The  difference  ii 
duct  and  manner.     I  do  cot  mean  so  much  in  th 

s  in  all  those  nameless  and  so-coUod  1« 
r  manifestations,  wliich  make  up  so  n 
of  life,  —  its  comfort,  its  luxury,  and  its  attraction. 
can  tell  a  Frenchman,  before  ho  says  a  word ;  end 
Anglo-Saxon  has  only  to  speak,  to  show  that  he  is  not  t 
Anglo-American.  The  reaaon  is  not  in  my  "  philosophy." 
The  most  extraordinary  personage  I  saw  abroad  was  tl 
serf.  lie  certainly  is  a  man  without  his  accidents, 
em  degeneracy  has  not  yet  reached  him."  He  is  juat  where 
he  has  always  been,  and  may  always  he.  He  is  atnall  in 
stature,  thin,  shaqi  in  feature,  with  blue  eyes,  and  yellowish 
light  hair.  This  colour  may  come  of  the  Russian  dust,  for 
it  is  certain  that  a  serf  never  combs  or  bruphes  his  hair. 
The  hair  is  very  thick,  and  cut  square  off,  all  round.  There 
is  no  fine  work  here.  On  his  head  he  has  a  very  small  cap, 
and  as  mysterious  to  me,  as  to  the  keeping  on,  as  was  that 
•of  the  Loudon  Blue-coat  hoy.  Sometimes  the  want  of  aizs 
in  the  cap  is  increased  by  the  loss  of  it.  But  the  i 
important  part  of  a  serf's  costume  is  the  scliube.  This,  I 
was  said,  is  of  sheepskin,  dressed  with  the  wool  c 
wool  being  next  to  the  skin.  Now  the  mode  of  wearing  ll 
sehubc  is  not  influenced  at  all  by  season.  The  si 
the  winter,  both  make  it  weloomo.  The  lower  dresa  of  t 
serfs  is  anything,  or  nothing,  as  the  case  may  be. 
the  state  of  things  may  be  underneath  the  national  costu 


I 
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•©ring  that  tho  goTernmeDt  does  not  encourage  washing,  I 
may  giicss,  but  hardly  daro  say.  Speaking  of  washing,  I 
was  talking  with  my  courier  of  what  I  had  heard  of  the 
BGrfa'  ahlutions,  and  which  I  had  witnessed.  It  consists  in 
filling  the  mouth  with  water.  After  retaining  it  there  a 
•hort  time,  it  is  received  from  the  mouth  into  the  hollow 
made  hy  holding  the  hands  together  at  their  lower  edges, 
and  swelling  the  backs  out ;  and  lastly  tho  face  is  washed  by 
this  aamo  water  as  clean  as  circumstances  allow.  The  dry- 
ing is  not  provided  for.  When  I  had  finished  my  descrip- 
tion to  the  courier,  who  is  a  Daae,  he  smiled,  and  said  that 
lliat  was  the  mode  of  face-washing  at  his  home  when  a  boy. 
.The  same  indifference  about  costume  prevails  beyond  tho 
.BOTf.  The  serf  is  a  slave.  He  is  owned  by  another.  He 
belongs  to  the  soil.  He  goes  with  it.  Not  long  ago  he 
was  sold  off  of  the  land,  as  is  the  present  fact  in  regard  to 
iHe  slave  in  America,  the  UcpuhUe.  In  scai'ce  any  other 
■tate  in  the  world,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized,  is  this 
tnfSck  in  men,  women,  and  eliildren  allowed,  except  amongst 
ourselves,  and  under  no  possible  arrangement  could  slavery 
be  more  surely  perpetuated  than  by  this.  A  wom-ont  Slave 
State  becomes  a  breeder  of  slaves  for  the  market,  and  thou- 
aands  are  produced  in  this  way,  merely  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. To  this  is  owing  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  new 
soil  iatroduced  into  the  Republic,  under  the  names  of  Tet- 
ritories,  or  States,  has  been  made  into  Slave  States,  wherever 
the  slave  can  be  used.  In  Russia  this  traffick  has  been  abol- 
ished hy  law.  The  serf  is  not  desirous  of  liberty.  He  will 
neither  buy  it,  nor  take  it.  He  is  a  privileged  man.  As  long 
as  he  is  a  serf  he  must  be  supported  by  his  owner  in  sick- 
ness, infirmity,  and  old  age.  PJe  knows  all  this,  and  gov- 
erns himself  accordingly.  1  was  told  be  might  work  on  his 
own  account,  and  pay  as  a  sort  of  rent  of  himself,  a  certain 
amount  of  his  earniuga  to  his  owner.  He  may  even  got 
,^h.  lit  tho  Novskoi  Prospect,  a  grand  street  in  St.  I'etcrs- 
21 
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Vug,  ua  abops  owned  and  vccupiod  by  serf's.    Thur 
■n  ndi,  and  lire  in  great  style.* 

I  wu  once  looking  out  of  a  v,-iniIow  in  my  hotel  in  ' 
and  teeiQg  a  labourer  in  a  wagon,  dressed  in  a  veiy 
white  and  blue  striped  shirt,  I  made  some  remark  upon  it 

to  Hi. ,  who  kept  the  bouse.     Said  he,  "  That  is  lufl 

only  shirt,  and  be  will  not  change  it  till  it  is  worn  out. 
In  my  neighbour's  yard  many  men  work,  —  tbcy  are  coUei 
yard-men.  Two  of  tbem  have  two  shirt*  apiece,  and  ar 
thought  to  be  excessively  particular  in  regard  to  clean  linen.' 
This  utter  reekleBsness  in  these  orders  about  dress,  —  pa 
■onal  neatness,  influences  deeply  domestic  concerns.  Jk 
noble  family  comes  to  a  city  to  pass  the  wiutcr.  It  contains  I 
crowd  of  serfs.  The  number  of  servants  determines  style. 
A  great  many  roonis  arc  taken.  Comfort  is  the  object* 
nnd  eating  the  business.  Hence  cooking  makes  tbo  pim- 
cipal  concern  of  the  family.  Regularity  as  to  hours  is  a 
minor  moral,  Tbe  consequence  is  the  gradual  acrumnlation 
of  much  it  were  better  to  remove  ;  until,  when  tbe  spnng 


I 


*  Tlio  priTileges  of  serfdom  are  serious];  queationed.     Hie  Cttr  has  J 
Ulkwl  at  the  (uuancipalJOD  of  the  mrts.    Tbe  suDoeesor  of  KiohulM,  it  tt  J 
s^i  has  proposeil  lliis.     The  nobles,  I  hear,  oppose  it,    Now,  if  siKb  %  a 
plan  or  purpoiia  is  in  thu  Emperor's  hurt  and  miati.  It  will  u  surd;  brf  3 
aeoampluhad  u  the  bud  ehiaca  in  Jul;  in  8L  retfiraliur);.    It  will  bs  a' J 
QuriouB  fscl,  Kill  it  not,  if  Kusaia  gOa  the  slvt  of  us,  —  tbe  dta^l 
potism  be  in  adTsnocof  tbeRepublio,  — In  theraooof  freeJomF   ' 
of  it,  tlut  !n  that  anciTiUi«d,  tiarbarous,  warlike,  tor  so  tb^  call  ths  R 
•Lu  people,  the  near  deuiien  of  tbe  Puhi,  —  thiak  of  tbe  dark,  benight 
Jtosalan,  aboluhing  slaver;  lFufui>e  AmcriM,  the  D.  8.  A.    If  ll 
MM,  it  will  be  ibirker  (or  us.  thui  it  the  Ruwlan  winter,  Ibr  its  peoplaT 
Vs  shall  be  uliiuo  oinODg  the  nations,  which  are  nations.    Why,  t 
Ottoman  bu  abolished,  and  so  hate  all  the  stales  of  Barboi;.    Vt'l 
idull  be  alone.     Do  ;Qa  think  that  an;  American  Preudent  oill  Crcr 
have  the  nuhaess  to  recoinmenil ,  ia  no  iDuagural  oddreai,  what  the 
Ctar  bu  b<^im  to  talk  nbout,  and  will  surcl;  accomplish;     Bat  tha 


I  object.     Yg9,     But  do 


for  a 


Lt  think  they  ci 


•odiiinoa  piirfioiju;    Other  nohlee  of  other  lanik  aught.     Bat  thV  4l 
BoMiia  noter  will  BTen  think  of  doing  so. 
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ccmen,  and  with  it  a  general  and  special  thawing  out,  few 
things  can  exceed  or  equal  the  rcUquia  of  that  nohle  house- 
keeping. Fainting,  papering,  washing,  &c.,  aro  the  pro- 
cesses which  immediately  fuILaw  its  departaro. 

While  travelling  in  Russia,  I  met  with  a  very  nice  Eng- 
lish lady,  who  was  my  fellow-traveller  for  several  days- 
She  had  been  about  one  thousand  miles  from  St.  Petersburg, 
as  a  governess  to  a  noble  Russian  family,  —  a  teacher  of  one 
little  girl.  She  spoke  of  the  strong  contrasts  between  do- 
mestic life  there  anil  England,  —  of  the  carelessness  in 
regard  to  matters  aboitt  which  the  rule  of  English  life  is 
eo  severe.  She  had  been  in  Rusnia  two  years.  The  place 
was  perfectly  beautiful.  The  grounds  were  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation,  with  hot-houses  for  all  sorts  of  fruits, — 
in  short,  having  everything  to  make  the  place  a  paradise. 
She  said  she  always  called  it  ouc.  And  yet,  with  all  this 
estemal  care,  the  national  in-door  customs  were  to  her  in 
most  extraordinary  contraat.  This  lady  had  been  highly 
pleased  with  the  family ;  had  been  most  kindly  treated,  and 
what  she  said  expressed  surprise  more  than  censure.    There 

was  a  little  romance  in  the  story.     Miss  was  alone. 

She  had  made  a  Journey  of  two  thousand  miles  from  her 
home  to  her  Russian  residence,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of 
chances,  but  sustaining  herself  perfectly,  — adapting  herself 
to  whatever  occurred  with  admirable  facility.  She  was 
handsome,  and  of  excellent  manners.  I  had  much  conver- 
sation wilh  the  people  about  mo,  for  thej  difiorcd  from 
many  groups  which  have  fallen  in  my  way  abroad,  some  of 
whom  were  so  wholly  disagreeable  and  repulsive,  though 
apparently  of  good  birth  and  culture,  that  you  shrunk  in- 
tuitively from  them,  as  hardly  belonging  to  the  race,  and 
who  gave  you  no  desire  to  study  the  new  variety  or  species. 
A  man  eon  make  himself  the  most  disagreeable  creature 
beneath  Ood's  heavens,  ^^''ith  my  present  party  was  suffi- 
cient raricty,  but  very  attractive  elements ;  and  this  young 


F«wd 
tke  alemt  ot  the  ChmA,  Am  f 
yanmof  the  priecthaod. 
hUBMlf.  —  tbe  be«d  of  Um  Chn^  a 
kk  Empire.    The  poaiiwB  of  tbe  EiDpnsr  to  tfae  Chnd^  a 
hi>  power  in  regard  to  iU  «diainistntiaB,  ■uj'  ba  nl 
from  Uai*  historic  tact.     The  patnucbal  di^iutj  of  Xoi 
oow  karing  b«cat  abated,  and  a  aew  pBtriarcli  bno);  ftbootto'l 
be  dwwcn,  after  tbc  death  of  Adria.  1702.  Peter  the  QtMt' 
pracented  himself  with  the  words,  "  I  am  ^vur  Patriardi,'* 
ftiul  in  1 72 1  the  whole  chorcli  ggrcRinunt  was  tatnietod  to  m 
college  of  Inakops  and  tccular  clergy,  called  the  HoIt  Syoodt  "J 
tint  At  HuMOw,  now  at  St.  Petersburg.     Under  such  a  ^ 
torn   it   can  hardly  be  otherwbte  but  that  the  pricathaad4 
ihould  yiold  to  tlie  Emperor.     I  was  again  and  agaia  ti 
that  this  was  tlic  case,  and  that  the  submissioQ  is  u  [ 
an  U  that  of  tlie  Kerf,  or  the  soldier.     He  rules  as  by  diri 
riKbt.     When  the  people  petitioned  him  not  to  build  1 
Mosouw  and  St.  Petersburg  Railway,  as  it  would  eerionslf  ^ 
afiiwt   tbeir  intorcouise  in    the  interior,  and  tUcir  MttM^fl 
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buBine«s  on  the  old  roads,  hia  answer,  as  reported  to  me, 
Ood  makes  the  railway,"  and  all  objections  were 
withdrawn.  What  is  the  beat  government  in  such  a  slate  ? 
Is  it  not  juBt  that  nhich  now  exists  }  Does  not  the  univer- 
sal condition  it  has  produced,  and  maintains,  require  it  ?  Is 
not  Bucb  a  controul  necessary,  where  no  other  ovists  ?  Are 
sot  the  people  of  Russia  children  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  lata  ? 
And  must  they  not  be  treated  as  such  ?  The  man  would 
laugh  at  the  punishment  which  the  child  keenly  feels.  Me 
ma»t  be  restrained  by  physical  force,  and  punished  with 
comparatively  a  terrible  severity.  Capital  punishment  is 
abolished  iu  Russia.  A  bad  government  13  felt  to  be  snob, 
the  moment  a  better  one  is  demanded.  The  present  govern- 
ment,—  this  supreme  despotism,  —  maybe  the  best  now. 
The  time  of  a  better  one  will  declare  itself,  whenever 
is  the  snre  progreas  of  civilization. 

The  censorship  is  very  rigidly  enforced.  You  have  a 
book  in  your  trtink,  a  road-boak,  or  other.  It  may  be  taken 
from  you  as  soon  aa  found,  and  sent  to  the  censor.  He  ex- 
amines it.  If  it  contain  nothing  which  by  any  construction 
can  be  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  Empire,  it  is  returned. 
If  any  quusti<m  arise,  it  will  be  kept  till  you  leave  the 
country.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  Emperor,  unlike 
Frederick  the  Great,  who,  we  have  seen,  took  counsel  of 
nobody,  —  an  autocrat  in  the  severest  sense  of  the  word, — 
the  Cwir  collects  around  him  the  most  distinguished  men  he 
can  find.  He  fosters,  honours  such.  He  is  himself  highly 
cidtivated,  and  remarkable  for  bis  inii'llcctual  powers,  and 
for  their  wise  uses.  He  knows  the  value  of  the  means  of 
self-culture.  Yet  with  all  this,  he  keeps  books  under  the 
etrietcst  watch.  He  questions  what  they  may  contain,  or 
what  they  may  suggest;  and  this,  notwithstanding  a  popular 
ignorance,  said  to  be  wholly  unparalleled,  and  nolwilhstacd- 
ing  the  large  means  in  use  for  the  higlicr  clnsHes  of  liberal 
culture.  There  is  an  almost  equal  jealousy  of  foreigners. 
They  are,  after  all,  living  books,  and  ore  read  without  the 
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authority  of  the  ceni 
inconrcnient  forms. 


iTship.     This  jealoiuy  shows  (tself  fai  i 
I  havo  given  an  example  in  the  Rii»-  \ 

Bian  passport  ay  stem. 

When  I  entered  Russia,  I  was  told  to  leave  politics  1»-  I 
bind  mo.     It  waa  a  contraband  article,  and  must  neither  b# 
entered,  nor  utjcrcd.      I  was  told  that  somebody  would 
watch  me  wherever  I  went,  «nd  report  at  court  what  I 
might  say  in  the  street ;    that  walls  would   speak,  and  K  I 
bird  in  the  air  would  tell  tlic  matter.     Now  nil  this  soemw 
very  strange  to  me,  and  1   took  early  and  special  pain*  ti 
inquire  into  the  subject,  and  of  those  who  might  bo  anp-  I 
poaed  to  know  most  concerning  it.     From  them   I  Icaraed  I 
that  nothiug  more  was  especled  in  Russia  from  vinton^  | 
than  the  safety  and  courtesy  of  nations  everywhere  d 
ed ;  that  it  would  be  in  very  bad  taste  to  go  about  to  a 
a  government  concerning  matters  of  which  a  stranger  might  I 
be  wholly  ignorant ;  and  that  a  stntc  which  protected  tib*  I 
foreigner,  admillcd  him  to  tho  Hrst  social  intercourse,  opa 
to  him  its  institutions  for   learning,  for  art,  for  ewy 
portant  human   interest,   deserved  not  only  courteaf, 
gratitude,  from  him,  and  from  those  who  were  so  geneMiUdyl 
provided   for.     1   certainly  received  nothing  but  kiRdimB..r 
1  was  not  robbed  in  the  streets,  nor  on  the  railway,  hotvt^  J 
nor  in  the  crowded  assembly,  though  other  guide  boudij 
caution  tho  traveller  specially  concerning  these.     I  mwnof 
Btaringnotices,  in  large  capitals,  to  beware  of  "pickpocket*,'* 
&c.,  in  these  places  of  public  resort.     I  went  out,  and  CUM 
in,  with  as  much  freedom  from  all  fear,  as  at  home.     1  mOL 
free,  however,  to  eonfcss,  that  I  did  sometimes  feel  under  %1 
restraint  which  was  not  always  agreeable.     I  did  feel  as  if  J 
more  than  common  prudence  was   Bometimcs  neeessaiy  InS 
the  freedom  and  confidence  of  social  intercoursi 
one  from  saying  that  which,  by  a  forced  construction.  i 
involve  him  in   trouble,  —  and  I  am  free  to  confess,  thai  L| 
breathed  nither  more  freely  on  the  broad  Baltic,  than  o 
Nova.    Letter  writing  hod  its  cautious.    My  correspondn 
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which  was  rare  on  the  Continent,  -waa  mainly  done  in.  banlc- 
ing  houses.  When  I  wanted  money,  I  drew  on  MeBBrs. 
Baring  &  Co.,  I^ndon.  and  \c!t  with  the  banker  in  St. 
Petersburg,  or  elsewhere,  a  letter  to  my  agent  in  America, 
giving  him  notice  of  the  draft,  together  with  a  word  of  my 
whereabout,  and  health  to  my  family,  with  a  request  that 
my  letter  should  go  with  the  draft  to  the  London  house. 
Thus  were  the  elaimH  of  business  and  of  the  iamily  an- 
swered at  the  same  time,  and  as  comprehensive  a  correspon- 
dence sustained,  as  might  well  be  carried  on,  and  without 
the  least  adulteration  of  foreign  affairs.  I  sometimes  met 
with  social  aunoyauees.     Thus  a  person  I  sat  with  every 

day  at  table, ,  used  to  address  and  talk  with  me  in 

French.  Nothing-  but  the  apparent  kindness  of  this,  my 
vis-a-tfu,  would  have  led  me  to  attempt  to  talk  with  him  at 
all-  A  gentleman,  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted, 
having  seen  my  embarrassment,  said,  "  That  person  who  talks 
to  you  in  French,  and  apparently  to  your  annoyance,  is  an 
Englishman,  and  talks  French  for  some  reason  beat  known 
to  himself.  I  would  take  the  liberty  to  advise  you  to  say 
nothing  in  his  hearing  in  English,  which  you  are  not  willing 
everybody  else  should  understand.  From  his  ofGcial  posi- 
tion, I  woald  avoid  him." 

Let  me  add  a  little  to  what  1  have  said  of  the  l^mpcror. 
Qualities  ore  universally  attributed  to  turn  on  the  Continent, 
which  place  iiim  very  high  in  the  roll  oC  statesmen.  I  have 
this  day  talked  of  Russia  with  one  who  has  had  large  op- 
portunity, from  an  ofGcial  position,  to  know  much  of  what  is 
going  on  there.  (I  am  writing  in  Denmark.)  lie  spoke  of 
the  vast  esecutive  power  of  Nicholas,  —  of  his  wide  knowl- 
edge,—  of  his  skill,  or  tact  in.  seeing  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  how  to  do  it.  He  instanced  his  intervention  in  the 
case  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  He  was  opposed,  he  said, 
and  I  have  heard  the  same  said  again  by  others,  —  Nicholas 
was  opposed  by  his  ministers,  or  by  those  with  whom  he 
wu  in  the  habit  of  conferring  more  or  less,  as  to  the  part  he 
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meant  to  take  in  public  afTairs.     But  be  went  on,  and  as 

tbe  person  referred  to  said,  be  bad  saved  Europe.     Austria 
otbemisG  would  tertajnly  have  been  overpow  erod.  and  a  uni- 
versal war  would  ha^c  desolated  the  Uontinent, —  awaruotfol 
liberty,  but  for  plunder.     Then  again  in  tbe  recent  pacifica- 
tion of  Dcumajk,  by  whicb  tbe  succession  bas  been  settled, 
and  the  Duchies  of  Holstcin  and  Schleswig  bavo  boon  re- 
united to  Denmark,  —  in  this  important  meaauro,  Raasin    , 
bad  taken  a  principal  part.     Prussia  was  npjiosed  to  thu 
arrangement,  for   she  bad   determined  to  have  made  tbe 
Duchies  its  portion  of  tbe  prey,  and  because  she  could  In 
this  way  get  important  ports,  of  which  abe  hod  great  need; 
and  having  these,  ebe  could  at  once  create  a  navy.     Russia 
opposed  this  scbemc.     She  bad   an  hereditary  lien  upon 
Denmark,  or  tbe   Duchies,  but  was  willing  to  abandon  tbia  ,. 
cltdm,  and  so  sacrifice  tbe  addition  of  this  kingdom  forcvoi 
to  her  own  vast  territory,  if  Prussia  agreed  lo  tbe  pacifica- 
tion.    This  was  at  length  accomplished.     By  the  interven- 
tion of  Russia  in  tbe  affairs  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  a  loan  . 
of  eighty  millions  rubles  silver,  bec-ame  necessary.     It  < 
said  this  was  raised  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  railway,  whicb  . 
exceeded  Ibc  estimates  by  that  amount.     I  beard  it  said  ^ 
again  and  again,  that  not  a  copeck  of  this  loan  was  used  on 
tbe  road,  but  was  used  in  tbe  military  service  referred  to. 
You  will  complain,  1  fear,  that  I  am  so  long  and  tedious 
about  Nicholas.     Bnt  I  assure  you  that  nobody  who  pauoa 
any  time  in  Husitia,  and  who  says  anything  about  it,  cao 
fwl  to  say  unmrthing  of  the  Emperor.     Hr  is  Russia.     1 
saw  him  only  ici  his  drosky,  as  he  diove  rapidly  through  ite 
streets  of  bis  capital.     But  I  saw  him  in  his  works  every-  , 
where.     He  bas  created  his  own  memorial  before  be  dioa. 
Well  may  it  be  said  on  his  monument,  "  circnmspico,"  — 
look  around.     He  receives  the  astoniBbing  work  of  Peier  , 
Veliki,  otherwise,  the  Great,  —  the  mngnifioont,  —  a  city,  , 
created  in  a  marsb ;    but  bow  added  to  in  all  tliat  a  great  1 
capitid  of  a  vast  empire  demands,  and  with  what  success. 


H  I  left 

H^      finiih-ing 
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I  left  my  account  of  Che  labouring  class,  tlie  mvjiks  before 
finiibing  it.  and  there  ace  somo  ttunga  in  their  modea  of  life, 
character,  and  amusements  in  tlicmaelves,  and  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  government,  which  may  make  the  sketch  more 
complete.  They  arc  as  perfect  fixtures  as  the  Empire  it- 
self. They  are  always  the  same.  I  have  seen  them  in  the 
morning,  the  noon,  the  evening,  going  to  their  earliest 
■work,  and  at  the  close  of  day,  when  they  were  going  to  their 
liomL<a.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church.  The  eamo  care- 
lessness of  costnme,  the  same  entire  leisure  in  all  sorts  of 
labour,  the  same  want  of  interest  in  the  aff^rs  of  others, 
especially  where  nmtiial  aid  ia  required.  A  word  of  their 
diet.  This  knows  little  or  no  change,  except  in  the  fre- 
quent and  severe  fa«ts  of  their  church,  and  these  consist  in 
no  diet  at  all.  The  black,  and  aa  it  seemed  to  mc,  add 
bread,  —  the  national  bread,  —  and  a  drink  called  Quaa,  form 
the  principal  artiidcs  of  food.  The  bread  has  an  agreeable 
aromatic  EmeU,  but  the  taste  to  me  was  not  enticing.  The 
taste  was  positive,  a  quality  which  makes  many  things  not 
agreeable  at  first,  exceedingly  so  by  use  ;  the  use  of  which 
■was  begun  with  reluctance,  if  not  disgust,  making  it  abso- 
lutely a  necessity  afterwards.  I  asked  often  if  this  bread 
was  ever  thought  to  produce  disease.  With  us,  rye  is 
thought  at  times  to  do  so,  and  is  known  to  produce  certain 
medicinal  effects.  The  answer  was  always  in  the  negatii'e, 
and  long  observation  of  its  use  had  ahowed  that  it  was  the 
very  best  bread  for  the  labourer.  It  is  comparatively  slow  of 
digestion,  and  this  is  regarded  an  advantage  where  food  is 
taken  at  long  intervals.  At  all  events,  this  bread  is  prefer- 
red both  by  sick  and  well,  to  all  other ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  among  the  first  marks  of  convalescence  from  disease,  ia 
the  strong  desire  to  return  to  the  common  diet,  to  the 
abandonment  of  (he  white  bread,  and  other  delicacies  of  the 
hospital. 

The  national  drink  is  Qiaa.  It  is  the  product  of  the  fer- 
mentation of  grain,  and  is  of  a  very  taking  colour.     It  ia 
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made  by  the  people  everynliere.     It  ii  as  much  leliobod  M 
LB  the  bread,  and,  it  may  be,  far  the  same  reason.     UUm 

to  bo  cooling,  quenches  ttiirHt,  is  nutritious,  and  in  no  ijui 
tides  intoxicating;.     Having  heard  so  much  of  Quaa,  I  wM 
desirous  to  try  it,  and  on  the  railway  to  Moscow    1  bad  i 
escellent  chance  for  the  indulgence     Wherever  tb«  ti 
stopped,  whatever  else  might  be  wanting  for  rofrcslin 
QiMU  nerer  was.     It  was   brougiit  oiit  in  bucket  fullB,  ( 
sold  for  almost  aotbing.     I  took  a  glass  full,  as  did  most  q 
my  feUow  travellers,  and  attempted  to  drink  it.  but  t 
pertmcut  faitud  entirely.     It  hardly  reached  so  far  from  n 
lips  OS  my  teeth,  when  as  by  a  functional  instinct,  it  r 
back  again,  and  escaped  to  the  ^ound,  to  my  exceeding  jo7>. 
A  Russian  gentleman  who  partook  largely  of  this  luxutj, 
and  commended  it  most  strongly  to  me,  was  not  (t  litUa^ 
amused  at  the  result  of  my  trial  of  his  national  bevomge.     i^| 
Quas  was  aatd  not  to  be  intoxicating.     1  have  scon  bu^fl 
one  drunken  person  in  Russia.     This  fact  is  cxpltuned  by*' 
another.     Drinking,  brandy  drinking,  for  the  popular  in- 
toxicating drink,  is  called  brandy,  —  is  in  some  sort  pctlodt- 
col.     The  labourer  will  work  the  whole  week.    On  Satuidaj;; 
evenings  be  will  go  to  the  drinking  ])lBceB  in  the  onta! 
of  the  city,  and  there  drink,  it  may  be,  all  night.     H*  II 
Jo  the  same  other  nights,  but  for  tbe  day,  I  saw  but  ( 
instance  of  this  frequent  result  elsewhere  of  the  ptaetii 
This  drink  caUcd  brandy,  is,  I  believe,  a  whiakcy,  i 
lation  from  grain,  and  to  increase  its  pungency,  a  small,  dv 
reddish,  or  greenish  pepper  is  added  to  it  when  drank.    I  mw 
largo  quantities  of  these  peppers  in  the  bazuis  where  gro- 
ccries  were  sold.     Whiskey  drinking  has  a  large  GDaneial, 
or  political  bearing.     A  vast  revenue  is  derived  from  iL 
think  I  was  told,  if  memory  serve,  seventy  or  eighty  millioi 
rubles  silver  is  the  excise  on  the  distillation  in  first  h 
Then  comes  the  retail  excise.     You  see  how  important  j 
this  drinking  custom  to  government.     Its  revenue,  I  w«| 
told,  exceeded  that  from  any  other  source.     Thero  it  t 
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^nb  least  check  to  it  b;  government.  The  license  is  largely 
V  fcxed.  Rod  cheerfully  paid  for.  Russia  ia  not  alone  in  the 
revenue  it  derives  directly  from  national  customs,  involving 
national  vices.  England  is  another  csample.  The  Gin 
Palace  is,  in  London,  everywhere,  and  its  customers  are  of 
all  classes,  from  the  half-clad,  sq^ualid  beggar,  to  the  best 
dreesed  of  its  frequenters.  It  stands  open  on  Sundays, 
white  the  bread  shop  next  to  it  is  closed  and  locked;  for  the 
law  makes  food-seiiing  a  violation  of  the  Lord's  day,  while 
it  sanctions  the  Gin  Palace,  and  its  terrible,  infamous  traffick. 
It  first  debases  men  to  the  army,  drunkenness  being  the 
surest  incentive  lo  enlistment,  and  then  supplies  the  funds 
for  the  soldiers'  wretched  pay.  I  saw  no  drunkenness  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  In  England  I  saw  it  in  its  most  dis- 
gusting expression,  —  for  instance,  a  woman  with  het  face 
bloeding,  her  clothes  torn  to  rags,  roaring  curses,  in  the 
rough  handfl  of  the  police,  on  her  way  to  prison.  I  saw 
thb  from  my  window  at  the  Waterloo  in  Liverpool.  1  have 
a  remembered  drunkenness  in  England,  which  I  saw  to- 
wards half  a  century  ago,  when  a  student  in,  London.  I 
mean  what  I  saw  on  Sunday  evenings  in  my  strolls  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  and  was  among  the  crowds  who  were 
coming  from  the  gardens,  and  other  places  of  resort  in  the 
'  mburbaa  surroundings.  Nothing  could  go  beyond  that 
^ft -degradation.  What  effect  the  discovery  of  the  Gin  Palace  has 
^*  %ad  in  diminishing  the  popularity  of  the  old  resort,  I  cannot 
say.  It  is  a  modem  invention,  bvt  I  have  not  learned  that 
it  has  contributed  to  that  nprightnesa  in  which  we  are  told 
man  was  created. 

In  Prance  they  manage  this  better.    The  popular  drinking 

takes  place  outside  the  barrier.     And  this,  because  wiao 

and  its  congeners  can  he  drank  at  an  expense  less  the  duty, 

the  octroi,  which  is  paid  for  all  food  and  drink  which  enters 

I  Paris.     There  is  drinking  enough  there,  and  men  must  ba 

^wbcred  again.  I  think,  before  they  return  to  the  city,  for  I 

tttinly  saw  no  drunkcnnoas  in  Paiis. 
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I  have  been  constantly  Btruck  with  the  Bocial  diapOBilii 
and  wilh  their  exprusaion  on  the  CoBtincnt,  and  have  n 
to  it  bclbre.  The  lower  classes,  aa  called,  in  Russia  have  tl 
meetings.  These  arc  as  aimple  in  their  prcpaiation  aa  they 
can  well  be.  They  have  for  eating  a  sweet  substance  con- 
tained in  black  pods,  or  hollow  canes,  and  which  is  very  cheap. 
1  knew  it  as  soon  as  I  saw  it.  We  boys  used  to  get  it 
in  Newport,  my  native  place,  from  vessels  in  the  tropical 
trade,  and  we  prized  it  highly.  It  is  a  black,  adhesive  sub- 
stance, and  very  tasteful,  called  Locust.  This  with  Qmis, 
whiskey,  and  bread,  forms  the  entertainment  of  ihesL-  sim|)lo 
people.  1  was  in  one  of  the  public  walks  of  a  Sunday 
evening,  in  Moscow,  where  were  men  and  women  selHuL' 
various  things,  and  saw  upon  a  table,  and  then  on  many,  m 
old  friend  the  Locust.  I  bought  some  of  it,  and  corefidlv 
stowed  it  in  my  luggage  for  you.  I  have  spoken  of  t 
places  of  congregation  for  pleasure  in  the  outskirts  af  G 
Petersburg.  In  its  neighbourhood,  are  the  Sumni 
Islaads,  so  called,  to  which  resort  fashiun,  and  unf 
in  coach,  on  horse,  on  foot,  for  evening  entortai 
In  Russia,  the  perpetual  day,  much  favours  tbcflO  etitv 
taiiiments.  It  attracts  the  American  much,  this  H 
system  of  public  amusement  in  foreign  uountricB. 
have  no  such  thing ;  nothing  approaching  to  it,  I 
sometimes  wondered  how  the  people  abroad  are  ablttl 
give  so  much  time  and  money  to  such  objects, 
say  that  Sundays,  and  other  holidays,  the  latter  of  whi^ 
are  very  frequent  in  the  Greek  Clhurch,  are  special ly 
devoted  to  amusements,  after  worship  or  Mass  is  ovir. 
by  the  labourer ;  while  the  nobility  and  gentry  devote  otliri- 
days  also  to  the  same  objects.  The  roads  at  audi  ticv- 
ore  full.  The  public  houses  and  grounds  are  crowded,  lli .' 
no  noise,  no  riot,  but  real  downrigbt  enjoyment.  I  sonu- 
timcs  pitied  the  little  children  dragging  along  the  dusty 
roads,  and  the  mothers  too,  who  were  currying  thei; 
their  arnis.  But  it  was  a  lost  grief,  all  seemed  t 
and  al!  accmod  ba[>py. 
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You  know  that  I  alwaja  look  with  interest  at  industt;, 

l«  viuck  U  work,  to  an  end.     I  have  been  a  worker  al]  my  life, 

t>«ad  many  times  have  I  lamented  that  I  bad  not  chosen  a 

^tuecbaaic  buile,  instead  of  physic.     This  old  predilection 

'  -Was  in  full  blast  in  Europe,  jind  whenever  there  was  chance, 

I  have  seen  men  at  work.     I  say  chance,  for  you  know  that 

women  do  most  of  tho  out-door,  aa  well  as  in-door  work,  in 

this  Old  World.     Eut  the   Russian  lahouror.     He  is  of  all 

men  the  most  modi-rato,  quiet,  noiscIoBs  man  in  the  world. 

You  are  reminded  by  him  of  the  builders  of  Solomon's 

Temple,  in  which  tho  noise  of  the  hammer  or  saw  was  not 

^^^-  heard.     The  Uussinn  ia  never  in  a  hurry.     He  is  driving  a 

^^L  horse  in  a  cart  or  wagon,  londed  or  not.     He  goes  on  bis 

^^^  way  with  most  commendable  moderation.     Tho   pleasure 

^^^  driver  i»  a  very  Jehu;  the  streets  are  too  wide  for  easy  col- 

^^K   lision,  and  hs  who  sins  by  injurious  contact,  has  to  pay  a  most 

^^^  .heavy  penalty.     I  hud  fair  opportunity  to  watch  work  in 

^^^  which  absence  of  excitement  wa.'j  remarkable.    The  RnssiaQ 

^^^  carpenter,  so   far  aa  I  saw,  uses  but  one  tool,  a  broadose. 

^^K-  With  this  he  cuts  and  shapes  his  work.  —  smooths,  mortices, 

^^      dovetails  it.      In  short  ho  docs  everything  with  it  which  his 

mystery  demands,  and  I  have  never  seen  better  work  dono 

than  with  this  one  tool.     What  he  may  have  in  his  shop 

(beside,  I  know  not.  He  may  bave  all  tools.  I  only  speak 
of  what  I  see.  I  have  seen  bouses  in  progress,  and  you. 
cannot  tell  how  accurate  arc  the  joints,  —  how  symmetrical 
ia  the  product.  1  have  heard  and  road  that  interpolations 
have  been  made  on  the  old  apparatus,  or  tools.  But  I 
chronicle  just  what  I  have  seen.  The  street  cleaner  uses  a 
wooden  shovel. 

There  was  on  the  road  to  Moacuw  an  incident  which 
attracted  me,  and  of  which  I  meant  to  have  made  special 
d.  We  stopped  for  a  few  moments  for  refreshments, 
be  platform  was  a  lady,  dressed  ivith  much  core,  and 
!  very  liandsome,  who  found  her  refreshment  in  smoking 
XT,  —  not  a  cigarette,  hut  a  veritable  good-sized. 
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Tery  dark  colourcii  cigar.     She  wore  the  whitest  kid  glot 
and  the  contrast  Ijetwecii  these  and  the  block  cigar  » 
indeed  most  noticeable.     The  lady  had  left  her  bonnet  iq 
the  carriage,  and  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  open 
in  her  parlour. 

I  have  thus  put  down  for  your  edification  some  Uuiigl 
which  come  before  me,  or  were  heard,  concerning  Roe 
life ;  and  some  of  the  thoughts  of  which  m;r  observatioat] 
have  been  father.  How  iroperfDct  scemB  individual  i 
national  development.  Riissiu  reposes  in  and  upon  the  p 
Its  iatcdt  progress  has  often  been  made  hj  forclgnec 
Americana  have  been  most  liberally  employed.  Amenni 
engineers  built  the  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  Rulm 
and  they  have  made  the  vast  material  for  running  it.  N«| 
they  arc  permanently  employed  for  keeping  everythii^  | 
rcp^r,  or  for  making  the  new.  The  late  Major  Whisl 
who  bej;un  the  railway,  and  made  vast  progress  1 
completing  it,  hut  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  WM  ^ 
off  by  the  cholera,  —  Major  Whistler  was  the  personal  frit 
of  Nicholas,  and  upon  the  moat  intimate  terms  with  1 
The  splendid  bridge  which  crowns  the  Neva  in  the  city,  i 
finished  by  an  American  engineer,  at  least,  so  was  1  told  i 
St.  Petersburg.  I  have  since  learned  that  the  material  o 
was  fnrnjshed  for  finishing  ihe  bridge,  by  an  American;' 
my  memory  serve,  Mr.  Harrison,  of  BaJtiraore. 
or  change  among  the  people,  or  by  its  head,  howc 
slowly  made.  I  said  that  responsible  men  had  offered  I 
the  Emperor  lo  bring  water  by  pipes  into  the  city  from  t 
Neva,  which  passes  through  it ;  and  that  others  had  { 
posed  to  introduce  gas,  and  to  distribute  both  e 
and  upon  reasonable  terms.  The  Emperor  declined  I 
proposal  at  once.  I  asked  why  ?  I  was  told  that  i 
novelty  of  the  scheme  seemed  the  only  objection  to  it. 
Russian  has  always  dipped  his  water  out  of  the  Neva,  e 
there  ran  the  river  ;  and  hands,  arms,  hnckets  and  bar 
remained  for  vee  unto  the  present  day.     And  as  to  the  { 
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1  was  aa  abundant  and  as  pure  &a  ever.  If  It  were 
I  frozen  u])  in  the  lamps  in  the  long  culd  niglit  of 
winter,  the  gas  might  fail  too ;  and  as  to  the  serfs  stealing 
the  oil  out  of  the  laiups  to  drink,  a  use  to  which  I  heard 
allegod  it  was  occasionally  put ;  why,  the  police  must  look 
to  that.  So  that,  as  it  was  with  the  fathers,  so  is  it  now 
with  the  childioD. 

But  this  relates  to  the  phyaical.  How  b  it  with  the 
moTal.  the  intnllcctiial,  the  religious?  Its  philosophy  is 
fatalism.  Its  faith  is  predcsdnation.  The  product  of  their 
nnion  is  religious  repose.  Peter  the  Great  died  in  the 
twenty-lifth  year  of  his  roign.  The  monarchs,  I  was  told, 
since  Peter,  down  to  Nicholas  I.,  the  reigning  Emperor, 
have  all  died  at  a  like  time  from  their  accession  ;  at  least  no 
one  has  exceeded  it.  The  same  fate,  it  ia  said,  awaits  suc- 
cessors. 

One  cannot  leave  such  a  country  unmoved.     Its  history, 
—  the  slow,  but  steady  growth   which   the  annexation  of 
empires  has  so  faithfully  fostered,  —  the  fusion  of  conti- 
nents, of  nations,  of  races,  into  one,  —  the  universal  order, 
the  product  of  a  government  which  never  rests,  and  never 
tires, —  the  general  aspect  of  content,  —  its  exhaustless  re- 
sources, —  the  hatred  of  change,  the   only  tolerated   one 
being  the  addition  of  new  territory,  —  the  ivide  popular 
ignorance,  and  the  apparent  national  indiJFcrencc  concerning 
it,  —  the  patronage  of  art  and  science,  —  the  indigenous,  as 
well  as  that  of  foreign  lands,  —  aerfdom  tolerated  without  a 
murmur;  nay,  nay,  held  to,  because  securing  an  old  age  of 
comfort,  for  the  youth,  and  manhood,  of  toil :  look  where 
^^'jra  may,  —  study  the  problem  of  Russian  life  as  earnestly, 
^^nnd  as  wisely  as  we  may.  we  must  come  from  our  study  aston- 
^^BAed  at  a  present  which  is  a  continuous  past,  and  for  which 
^B  iiie 'future  seems  to  have  nothing  to  bestow.     But  the  time 
of  a  truer,  a  wider  civilization,  is  coming,  and  may  be  now 
ftt  the  door.     Humanity  aska  in  prayer,  that  its  advent  may 
be  in  peace,  and  its  consummation  a  nation's  felicity. 


DixuAUx.     Thuuday,  July  \tl.  —  I>ert  St.  P^mm 

I   for   Copcnhngcn   nliout   ono   p.  m.,   in   tUn   Kngli*h    steflmer 

I   VictoriK,  of  Hull.   I'.nglaTid,    Captain  Krcu((cr.     Having  m 

\  .little  tiuiQ  on  hand  at  C'rouatuUc,  1,  with  a  fclluw  paatrniKCr, 

left  tho  boat,  took  a  drosky,  and  drove  abutit  lUe  pUuie. 

This  is  an  immeiiBe  naval  depot,  And  its  docks  arc  cruiriled 

with  largn  ships  of  war,  rotting  at  thrir  nhunca.  it  tAking, 

1  1   was   told,   ahnut  five  j-cnTB   to   complete   tliat   proc«i» 

[  &t  the  lari;ost  thrcc-dockor,  or  vlilch  I  fmn-  many.     Mer- 

I   chant  vesstU  abound  fruni  all  uationn,  but  much  fewer  frtnn 

America  than  funnsrly ;  say  twenty-fire,  whore  there  were 

»  hundred.     The  dcfcnceji  of  Cronstadt,  within  itself  mnd 

[  ndgbbourhood,  are  of  the  most  imposing  appearance.  Thora 

I  ii  a  large  granite  structure  of  iminonw)  strength,  four  storitw 

I  liigh,  with  holes  in  each,  cncb  occupied  by  a  largest  sisv 

ouinon.     This  i«  in  the  yard  itself.     Tlicn,  in  the  som,  tb* 

Baltic  ha«  fortresses  on  every  island  near  Oronstadt,  built 

I   or  building,  having  the  same  character  nf  stntngth.  which  it 

la  the  Navy  Station.     Activity  is  everywhere,  and  from  ths 

naiTCnal  eridunee  of  preparation,  the  thuup;lit  will  conA, 

thftt  tome  great  moTement  must  bo  at  the  dour.     Thero  \» 

BB  eatabliahment  hero   for  the  cdurntinn  of  young  men. 

cadota.  for  the  navy.     Masts  nro  hero,  with  spars  and  ri|f 

ging,  for  practice,  with  other   appliances  for  learning  and    ■ 

for  priictising  ihc  wild  trade  of  war.     But  the  world  ia  at' 

peace  all  the  while,  and  has  been  so  for  forty  years.     Vfhf 

snch  notes  of  preparation  ?    Cronntndt  has  the  feature,  and 

expression,  of  such  regions.     Short  jackets  and  tarpaolina, 

are  everywhere,  while  biisinoss  Hocmed  the  only  order  of  th* 

tbnc.      In  our  drive  we  called  on  the  Bpiseojial  clergyroaa, 

an  acquaintance  of  my  friend,  and  found  a  beautiful  patao»i ' 

age.  but  Mr.  out.  and   Mrs.  not  visible.     Wft' 

proceeded  to  the  naval  rcj^on.  We  went  quietly  loto  tiM 
gronndit  upon  a  fine  road,  congrntulnling  each  other  at  our- 
good  fortune  in  getting  along  so  well.  The  felicity,  hoiPr-- 
orer,  was  short ;  for  in  very  simple  Russian,  which  my  oaiB*' 
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panion  well  understood,  an  orderly  enticed  us  off  of  the 
road-way  by  a  milder  method  than  by  a  pitchfork.  We 
soon  Icaracd  that  thi?  drosky  was  the  offender,  and  that  we 
might  loalk  where  we  pleased.  So  on  we  went,  and  CKam- 
ined  things  at  our  will.  In  the  construction  of  a  new  dock 
which  wc  visited,  tools  used  in  digging  were  found  deep 
dawn  in  the  earth,  and  of  which  no  one  living  knew  the 
history.  Upon  examining  some  old  records,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  Peter  the  Great  had  attempted  to  make  a  dock- 
yaril  in  this  very  spot,  and  that  llicse  were  the  tools  with 
which  he,  and  his  men,  worked.  We  passed  an  hour  or 
more  walking  and  driving  round,  and  returned  in  a  Cron- 
Rtadt  water-hoat  to  the  steamer.  A^er  some  difficulties 
and  delay  from  a  head  wind  and  crowded  neighbourhood. 
we  got  under  weigh,  aad  rushed  into  the  then  rough  and 
stormy  Baltic.  The  voj-age  was  short,  though  with  a  head 
wind  and  turbulent  sea.  and  accompanied  by  as  much  sea- 
■ickncss  as  you  would  see  on  a  summer's  four  days, 

You  must  go  to  sea  if  you  would  know  a  word,  a  syllable, 
letter,  about  life  and  character,  as  you  must  go  to  Russia 
to  know  all  about  men.  Sometimes  I  was  less  sick.  Not 
so  at  others.  There  was  no  true  sympathy  in  this  matter. 
The  4tU  came,  the  "glorious  fourth."  It  hapgicDed  on  A 
Sondar,  and  I  was  to  have  given  an  oration  all  altout  union, 
and  like  trifles ;  but  1  corilil  not  utter  a  word,  though  very 
little  "stuck  in  my  throat."  I  could  not  even  do  so  much 
as  touch  my  glass  of  water  with  my  neit  neighbour's  glaaa 
of  something  else.  My  companions  were  mixed  as  to 
tongues,  manners,  opiuiuns,  iic.  But  as  no  man  of  taste 
ever  frets,  or  any  man  at  sea  ever  does  anything  which  is  not 
for  the  general  joy,  our  differences  produced  uo  severe 
antagonisms,  and  wc  all  kept  along  with  the  steamer. 

Monday.  July  5lh, — To-day  we  reached  Copenhagen,  the 
capital  of  Denmark.  It  was  a  warm,  bright  day,  and  I 
rejoiced  in  it,  for  cold  enough  had  it  been  at  sea.  Wliat 
ind,  rain,  nausea,  and  often  something  worse,  I  had 
26' 
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suffered  with  cold.  But  here  was  rest  and  warmth,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  bed- room  in  which  you  might  sneeze,  cough, 
dec.,  without  disturbing  the  equanimity  of  a  neighbour,  by 
leading  him  to  suppose  that  you  had  done  it  or  those  things, 
with  a  special  puq)ose  to  annoy  him.  Now  there  were  in 
the  Victoria's  cabin  seven  such  neighbours,  surrounding  a 
space  just  three  feet  by  seven.  To  prevent  inextricable  con- 
fusion, such  as  thrusting  one  of  your  legs  into  a  leg  of 
another  man's  nether  adornments,  while  he  was  appropriat- 
ing the  other  to  his  own  use,  —  to  prevent  such  malupropoSj 
as  far  as  possible,  we  agreed  to  dress  by  instalments,  the 
curtains  being  closely  drawn,  as  by  protocol  of  the  five  high 
and  great  contracting  powers,  and  with  as  little  splashing  of 
water  in  our  ablutions,  and  other  sacrifices  to  the  graces, 
as  possible.  I  soon  tired  of  the  whole  horror,  and  so, 
except  one  night,  I  slept  sofa-wise  in  the  general  cabin  or 
saloon.  Go  to  sea  for  human  nature ;  but  tarry  on  land 
forever  for  yourself. 

You  cannot  imagine  my  thoughts  or  guess  my  experiences 
in  my  first  moments  in  Copenhagen.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  all 
at  once  got  among  a  new  race,  so  different  was  the  general 
and  particular  aspect  of  what  I  had  just  left,  from  all  I  now 
saw.  That  was  perfect  in  its  kind  from  the  extreme  of  its 
magnificence,  down  through  all  its  stages,  to  its  lowest. 
This,  too,  was  perfect  in  its  kind.  Here  was  a  people  in  its 
own  costume,  every  one  of  them.  Not  a  beard,  nor  mous- 
tache, nor  whisker.  It  seemed  as  if  the  everlasting  Sab- 
bath had  come,  and  clean  faces,  clean  clothes,  &c.  &c.,  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  I  thought  I  had  been  years  north 
instead  of  days ;  and  the  change  was  greater,  as  such 
crowds  of  events  met  with  in  Ilussia  now  seemed  to  have 
required  so  much  time  for  their  enactment,  for  in  their 
extreme  interest  they  had  replaced  all  others.  My  courier 
is  a  perfect  hand-book  here,  his  "native  land,"  —  as  he  is 
everywhere  else.  We  passed  aloTig  through  the  streets. 
"  There,"  said  he,  "  lives  the  English  Ambassador,  —  he 
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has  boen  here  thirty  years.     There  lives  the  Russian.     That 

is  the  Ouvernor's  huusc.    This  is  Prince ,  und  that  the 

King's,"   6ic.  &c.      1   did    now  take  courage,  as  did  the 
Apostle  when  he  saw  the  Three  Taverns.     So  we  drove  to 
Htc  Hotet  Koyal,  op)>osite  the  Chrj^tiansburg  Palace,  and  in 
L  a  very  nice  place  have  I  now  mj  preaent  abode. 

1  hnvc  said  nothing  of  our  leave-taking  on  the  deck  of 
I  tbo  Victoria,  —  a  queenly  steantcr  indeed.  1  am  sure,  laugh 
[  U  you  may  ■•  at  this  life's  wenknesaes,"  this  going  touched 
With  some  of  the  posspngers  I  had  passed  most  of 
I  tny  Russian  life,  which  seemed  so  long.  In  strange  lands, 
I  stranjceis  arc  nearer  than  others  when  at  home :  and  I  felt 
1  Ibat  I  owed  these  frieads  much.  Then  the  captain  had  done 
I  bis  whole  duty  in  storm,  and  in  some  peril.  I  hod  been  so 
I  siuch  pleased  with  him,  that  1  wrote  him  a.  note  in  which  to 
I  Bay  that  which  might  not  have  been  otherwise  said  so  well, 
I  ]  felt  sorry  to  leave  so  many  in  whom  I  had  found  so  much 
I  kind  feeling,  and  which,  in  its  expression,  had  done  so  much 
I  to  make  me  feel  that  I  was  cared  for.  But  the  parting  is 
I  over,  and  I  can  do  no  more,  and  could  have  done  no  less, 
I  than  to  moke  record  of  what,  at  the  time,  so  much  pleased 
[  ne,  and  which  I  shall  not  forgot. 

The  table  d'hote  at  the  Royal  was  at  three,  and  a  very 

good  dinner'  did  I  get,  —  the  more  relished,  it  may  bo,  for 

my  recent   Baltic   sea-sick   eiperiences.     We  had  lobster 

soup,  boiled  fish,  pigeon  pie,  roast  veal,  &e.,  and  among 

those  things  which  followed  were  the  finest  Btrawberrios  I 

[  have  ever  seen.     The  manner  of  eating  strawberries  was 

A  soup,  or  deep  desseit-plate  is  taken,  and  more 

t  than   half    lilled   with    the    delicious   fruit.      Thou    finely 

I  powdered  sugar,  —  and    the    northern    sugar    is  the   best 

I  in  the  world,  —  thia  sugar  is  sifted  over  the  berries,  and 

F  then  the  plate  is  taken  in  charge,  and  strongly  shaken  by 

both  hands,  until  the  sugar  so  completely  covers  the  fruit, 

I  that  the  red  is  •'  one  white.  "     Then  cream,  which  is  cream. 

I  bathes  the  whole  in  its  unstinted  abundance.     This  incor- 
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pomtion  of  the  tbroe  makes  one  of  the  moat  dellci 
Hum  quids  in  the  world,  and  I  Tccommend  the  manner  of  iti{ 
to  the  thought  and  deed  of  every  true  faneier  of  the  host  U 
oaUiig.     Dinner  dispatched,  I  started  nith  my  man  Fridafl 
for  the  Palace.    The  objects  of  my  special  interest  wera  ti 
collections   of  Northern  Antiquities,  and  the  Museum  ( 
Thorwaldsen.     Under   the   guidance   of   Prof.    ThompsODf  J 
whose  deptirtmenta  are  histury,  antiquities,  and  related  n 
ters,  I  went  through  the  cabinets  and  halls  of  Scandinavuu 
remains ;  and  admirable  and  curious  are  they  in  rcladon  ttt| 
the  subjects  which   their  contents   illustrate.     These  collec 
tions  have  been  made,  —  and  are  daily  added  to,  —  bocauM  o 
their   immediate  connection   with   Danish  history,  and  ■ 
arranged  after  a  manner  to  trace  this  from  the  earliest  to  ti 
proBOut    day.     They  embrace  a  period  of  three  thoui 
years,  and  are  arranged  under  three  periods.     The  first  a 
tains  the  specimens  which  belong  to  the  Pagan  period  C 
the  state.     The  second,  such  as  characterize  the  Catholis^ 
The  thii'd,  the  ProlesUint,     It  is  utterly  impossible  for  n 
to  give  you  any  notion  of  the  pcifect  illustration  of  i 
tant  historical  periods  which  is  furnished  by  this  method  a 
arrangement  of  such  vast  and  admirably  preserved  materHtlB,'! 
and  which  may  be  studied  nith  entire  ease,  and  real  pin 
sure.     They  form,    and  are,    a  history  of  a  nati 
through  ages  after  ages,  in  permanent  records.  —  the 
material  of  evcry-day  life.    Nothing  can  bo  clearer  thai 
steps  of  that  progress  by  which  Denmark  is  just  what 
is.     Most  striking  harmonics  arc  traced  among  the  difierent'l 
periods  of  this  history  everywhere.     You  have  alt  sorts  a 
tools, — implements  of  industry, —  of  wal',  —  orticles  per- 4 
taining  to   the    table    furniture,  —  to  dress,    especially  ita  A 
ornamenLal    departments,    as   rings,    bracelets,  combs,  &c.  < 
They  have  all  their  chatacteriBtie  forms,   but  modified  M  \ 
taste   advances.     Especially  is  the  material    changed, 
first,  we  have  slunc,  —  especially  for  tools  of  industry,  wu,  I 
Then   metal,  —  as   copper,  silver,  gold.    Last  c 
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iron,  the  most  useHil  of  all,  but  tbe  least  often  found  n&tiro, 
and  the  most  difticiilt  to  be  made  mniieablo.     The  swords  of 

»iite  first  period  arc  of  coppor.     They  arc  very  smaJI,  are 
irithout  hilts,  and  the  handle  so  small,  so  short,  as  to  lead 
VM  to  suppose  that  the  race  which  used  them  was  of  much 
•HBaller  stature,  or  had  much  sniaUer  hands  than  its  suc- 
Aesiors.     Tools  bear  a  remarkable  resemblauce  to  those  dow 
in  use, —and  ao  do  atirrupH.  bridle  bits,  spurs,  showing, 
as  do  the  eshumations  in  I'ompeii  and  Hereulaneum,  how 
completely  has  the  present  been  anticipated,  by  or  in,  the 
long  past.     Ornamental  articles  are  of  gold,  —  solid  gold. 
(X  saw  one  massive  golden  collar,  made  of  two  rings,  one 
Vtlithin  the  other,  and  moveable,  large  enough  to  go  over  tbe 
—  and  so  coming  together  as  to  present  the  two  rings 
!.  round  the  neck.     They  wore  truly  splendid,  and  as 
ight  as  when  made,  and  were  dug  from  some  of  the  car- 
Mt  Scandinaiian  tumuli.     Wliat  is  of  special  interest  in 
Bee  collections,  to  me  at  least,  is  the  fact  that  explorations 
ft  constantly  in  hand,  and  new  things  are  every  day,  — 
,  this  day,  brought  to   li^ht.     These  were  ]jarticiila(ly 
ibinted  out,      Now  this  collection  is  not  the  product  of 
Ltiona]  curiosity,  or  worser.  of  national  vanity.     Its  objects 
)ught  for  and  preserved  as  portions  of  national  history, 
■  W'hicli  is  ultimately  the  history  of  the  race,  and  so  belongs 
to  all  times,  to  all  historical  periods,  —  revealing  the  moral, 

the  intellectual,  —  the  progress  of  civilization,  from  its 

starting  point,  and  reaching  in  an  unbroken  series  down  to 
the  latest  times.  Rarely  have  1  been  more  satisfied,  and 
taught,  too,  in  my  wanderings,  than  by  the  hours  I  passed 
in  these  halls  of  the  long  and  great  unknown. 

^Vhcn  I  said  taught,  just  no^r.  I  had  vividly  in  memory 
my  obligations  to  I'rof.  Thompson.  We  were  all  obliged 
to  him.  Visitors  were  constantly  arriving,  women  and 
children,  among  tbe  rest.  I  went  some  time  earlier  than 
others,  and  could  sec  and  observe  most.  The  Profeasur 
loke  Knglisb  well,  with  on  acceut,  indeed,  but  always  with 


!  did  oUicT  longuagee,  a 

a  as  be  leatuod  tbi 

ndcrslimJ.     Every  i 

im.  BD(1  he  wuuld  repeat  ■, 

1  order   to  gratify  evorybad] 

inittcd,  which  could  pltm 

e.  "  Professor,  i 

\  they  will  like  ; 

),  and  look  at  dem  vthi 

i  produced, 
looked    to  prodnce  i 


perfect  distinctness.     And  t 
adapted  himself  to  his  audi:? 
his   own  language   was  not 
object  of  interest  to 
and   a^ain    wiiat  he   said, 
Nothing  was  kept  locked  up,  o 
his  lai^e  auditory.     He  said  to 
1  show  dis  for  de  shild,  —  and  i 
again.  ••  1  show  dis  for  the  woi 
I  show  dcflc,"     The  effect  ^ 
was  excited,    and    gratified. 
presaions  which  might  be  permanent  and  useful, 
some  of  the  agency  was  in  the  kindly,  original,  and  yet 
distinct  manner  in  which  he  expressed  himsdr.     Ho  b 
me  alone,  when  he  was  at  leisure,  and  showed  me  nhjecta  6 
special  interest.  —  but  in  the  groat  amount  he  spoke  to  a 
and  (or  all.     He  showed  me,  in  a  room  devoted  to  the  e 
ject,  antiquities  of  American  aborigines,  with  specimena  o 
eusting  works  of  art  amongst  them.     What  most  pin 
the  traveller  whose  time  allows  him  little 
cutars,    however  important,  is    the  exhibition  of  chatac 
they   present,  —  of   national    character.     Here 
rare  and  curious  specimens,  in  various  arts,  of  a  remote  p 
pies,  existing  under  various  circumstances,  —  theologies,  - 
arts,  —  sciences,  —  governments,  —  held  in  trust  for  the  p 
pie,  with  a  man  of  great  and  various  learning  placed  an 
the  whole,  to  secure  to  it  the  best  possible  arrangcramta 
and  security,  and  to  present  it  freely  to  the  « 
Such  means  of  popular  culture  cannot  he  otherwise  ths 
useful.     In  no  part  of  Europe  I  have  visited,  and  in  no  p 
of  America,  is  the  obligation  of  education  so  enforced,  i 
despotically,   1    may  say,  insisted   upon,  aa    in  Denmoilci 
This  is  a  small  state,  not  mure  than  two  miiliuns,  and  fi 
this  very  cause  is  it  the  m<irc  able  to  see  the  rerjiiiremestri 
of  government  practicjUy  obeyed.     But.  with  all  this  p 

elementary  learning,  great   coUecUuna  in  TariDiU 
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^K  tinda  are  made,  of  what  will  intcTOBt  and  enlighten,  —  yea, 
^P  elevate  the  public  mind  and  heart,  and  to  these  the  whole 
public, — men,  women,  and  children,  —  may  freely  come. 
The  royal  patronage  of  science  has  been  extended  to  Ame- 
rica, and  the  gold  medal  for  astronomical  discoverieB,  has 
been  recently  awarded  by  the  King  of  Denmark  to  a  daugh- 
tet  of  Masaacbusetts,  Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  of  Nantucket,  — 
the  only  living  lady,  so  far  ns  1  know,  who  has,  through  Uoyal 

thAndit,  received  the  more  than  regal  testimonial  of  a  science, 
which  she  has  done  so  much  to  add  to,  and  to  illustrate. 
I  begged  Prof.  T.  to  come  to  America,  and  showed  him 
bow  easily  it  could  be  done.     He  laid  his  hand  upon  bis 
abundant  locks,  and  alluding  to  the  silver  among  the  brown, 
B^d,  "Abl    this   says,  no."      Ilangbed,  and   asked  bis  age. 
Why,  children,  he  was  but  a  boy  to  this  aged  friend  of 
yours,  standing   here    in    a    Danish    Palace,  thousaods  of 
miles  from  hia  home.     I  aaid  Prof.  T.  is  a  learned  man,  but 
he  is  as  aimple,  and  jilayful  us  a  child.     He  reminded  me  of 
the  late  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  in  his  hearty, 
warm,  living,  playful  manner.     Some   men   can  afford  to 
play.     Their  moral  and  intellectual  wealth  is  too  large,  and 
too  generously  used,  to  allow  the  most  perfect  naturalness, 
simplicity,  yes,  playfulness,  to  lessen  either  our  affection,  or 
^kQht  respect.     Do  they  not  add  to  both  ? 
^^k    I  hod  given  to  Prof.  T.  at  my  entrance,  my  name  and 
^^ppuntiy,  and  it  turned  out  not  long  afterward,   that  my 
^Hitpme  had  been  heard  of  before,  for  a  gentleman  stepped  up 
^F'to  me,  at  a  moment  nben  I  was  unoccupied,  and  said  he 
^^'^eard  me  give  my  name,  and   begged  to  ack  if  1  were  the 
H,  Dr.  Channing  whose  works  he  had  read  with  90  much  in- 
interest.     I    told  him   1  was  not,  that  he  was  my  brother, 
and  that  he  had  been  dead  several   yearn.     .\a  he  was  turn- 
ing  from   me,  I   asked  his  address,  saying  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  call  on  him,  or  to  see  him  at  my  hotel.     He 
now  came  very  near  me,  and  in  a  low  voice  and  confused 
luer,  said  something  as  a  reason  for  not  answering  me, 
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and  asked  where  I  stopped.  I  told  him ;  when  be  said  lie 
was  at  the  same  hotel.  As  he  was  about  to  leave  me,  he 
said  in  a  voice  perfectly  distinct  and  loud,  **  How  is  Nor- 
ton ?  "  I  said  I  left  him  well ;  and  the  stranger  was  lost  in 
the  crowd  which  surrounded  us.  This  affair  impressed  me 
much,  and  I  have  often  thought  of  it  since.  This  person 
had  evidently  read  your  nucleus  writings  with  much  interest. 
Yet  he  knew  not  of  his  death.  He  wanted  to  hear  of  him, 
and  I  was  just  so  situated  as  to  give  him  the  information  he 
seemed  to  desire.  But  I  have  not  seen  him  since.  Why  his 
question  about  Mr.  Norton,  so  emphatically  put,  as  if  he 
had  been  intimate  with  him,  and  as  if  he  supposed  that  I 
was  ?  You  cannot  tell  how  natural,  how  simple  was  the  ques- 
tion, liut  coming  in  such  a  place,  in  such  a  region,  so  far 
from  the  object  of  its  regard,  that  it  startled  me  not  a  little, 
and  led  me  strongly  to  desire  to  know  the  person  who  so 
distinctly  put  it.  His  whole  appearance  and  manner  at- 
tracted me.  He  was  pale,  thin,  of  excellent  face  and  per- 
son. You  would  have  pronounced  him  an  invalid,  and  still 
deeply  interested  in  what  was  about  him.  Ho  said  he 
had  been  in  the  country  thirty  years,  and  for  reason ;  and 
Prof.  T.  seemed  very  intimate  with  him.  His  manner  was 
of  a  retired,  shut-up  student.  Though  he  was  (juite  com- 
municative, his  manner  said,  if  he  had  a  secret,  he  could 
keep  it. 

Tuesday,  July  6th,  —  Awake  and  up  at  four,  or  earlier. 
Toilet  soon  dispatched.  I  go  to  writing  to  keep  things 
somewhat  square.  Notes  by  the  way  arc  taken,  and  used  in 
making  up  the  record  of  the  preceding  day.  It  is  amusing 
to  me  to  observe,  how  with  a  mile  stone,  or  so,  —  the 
slightest  hint,  —  we  can  get  on  quite  comfortably,  without 
which  we  should  be  constantly  liable  to  get  astray.  Your 
diary  writers  do  some  service  when  they  are  faithful  to  note 
and  memory ;  for  what  day's  work  in  any  life,  is  done,  a  true 
account  of  which  would  not  be  worth  something  ? 

Up  then  at  four,  a.  m.,  and  at  work.    At  seven,  looking  out 


not 


my  window,  at  a  short  distance  opposite  on  the  right,  I 
WW  a  long  line  of  womon  sitting,  dressed   in  white  cape 
','lionneta,  and  white  aprons,  husily  engaged  about  nomething. 
.Across  the  street,  and  farther  to  the  right,  other  women  in 
insiderable  numbers  are  moving  about.    As  I  am  desirous  to 
thing  other  than  a  sentimental  traveller,  I  took  hat 
id  gloves,  and  sallied  out.    1  at  ont^e  found  myself  among  a 
lultitude    of  most   respectable,   nice    looking,  and   nicelj 
IKMod  women,      fiefore   each  was   a   broad,  shallow  basket 
idlled  with  live  tish,  and  eels,  flapping  and  squirming  about 
»t  their  plfasure.     The  women  were   nicely  accommodated 
on  chairs,  each  had  her  own  place,  and  though  in  near  con- 
tact, and   each   desirous   to   sell,  yet  every  one  was  us  quiet, 
and  as  comfortable  as  could  he  wished.     I  had  seen  fiah 
I  elsewhere,  but  these  seemed  of  quite  a  different 
The  fish  were  all  new  to  me,  if  I  cscept  the  haddock, 
ith  the  print  of  the  Saint's  thumb  on  either  side,  and  I 
ty  have  been  mistaken  concerning  its  identity  after  all. 
flounders  were  numerous,  and  vaiious.     I^ome  were  uf 
greenish,  or  yellow  green   colour,  with  bright   red   spots 
and  there.     Some  of  different  colours  without  spota. 
iba  and  shrimps  were  in  abundance,  anil  all  alive.     The 
twies   like   sweet   fish.      I    wandered    about    among    these 
'fishes,  and  these  uiee  looking,  well  behaved  Hah  women,  for 
some  time.     They  never  looked  at  me,  nor  apparently  at 
anybody  else..    I  was  so  struck  with  this  social  feature  or 
fact,  —  this  apparent  indifference  among  people  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  streets,  that   I  spoke  of  it  to  a  friend  here. 
"  Everybody,"  said  he,  '*  takes  care  of  himself,  but  meddles 
the  affairs  of  others." 
A  canal  eomcs  up  to,  and  runs  along  the  street  in  which 
the  fish  women,  and  in  it  were  many  boats  with  masts  and 
This  canal  runs   entirely  round   the  Chris tiansburg 
Palace,  making  it  an  island.     In  these  boats  were  many 
women,  younger  looking   than  the  fish  merchants,  and  at  a 
irork  I  did  not  at  first  understand.     I  soon  found  tliey  were 
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getting  out  of  confusion  the  fishing  lines  which  had  been  used 
in  the  preceding  day*s  cruise,  and  clearing  the  hooks  of  frag- 
ments of  bait.  The  process  was  this.  Two  sticks  as  large 
as  the  finger,  and  a  foot  or  so  long,  were  stuck  up  on  the 
boats*  decks,  or  gunwales,  and  each  hook  was  passed  down 
one  stick  to  the  one  before  it,  while  the  line  was  brought 
out  between  the  sticks,  so  keeping  lines  and  hooks  distinct, 
and  ready  for  use.  The  number  of  lines  and  hooks  was 
great  indeed,  and  large  was  the  number  of  girls  and  men  at 
work.  But  the  women  beat  the  men  in  hook  cleaning 
and  line  clearing. 

I  crossed  the  street  beyond  the  fish  women,  and  came  at 
once  to  a  long  square,  or  market,  so  called,  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  This  was  thus  man- 
aged. The  women  come  to  town  in  carts  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, —  1  heard  them  on  their  way  before  I  was  up,  —  and 
take  their  places  in  lines,  standing  at  the  tail  of  the  cart, 
and  there  arrange  their  commodities.  1  was  much  pleased 
with  all  this,  so  much  variety,  and  still  so  much  harmony. 
A  still,  low  hum  as  if  at  school.  Here  were  the  fruits  of 
the  early  summer,  —  here  cherries  and  strawberries  wero  in 
abundance,  and  of  the  choicest  kinds.  All  sorts  of  vege- 
tables, milk,  and  cream,  and  flowers  in  profusion,  and  of  all 
colours  and  varieties.  It  was  truly  a  busy,  pleasant,  beau- 
tiful scene.  I  wandered  almost  everywhere,  examined 
everything,  and  was  no  more  noticed  than  if  1  had  been  in 
America.  I  did  not  disturb  the  busy  merchants.  Next,  I 
went  to  a  large  market,  or  place  for  the  sale  of  meat.  It  is 
a  long  building  divided  off  into  distinct  rows  or  stalls,  and 
in  each  was  a  woman,  or  were  women,  selling  meat.  Wo- 
men are  the  merchants  here,  as  in  the  other  departments  of 
the  provision  business.  I  examined  the  meat.  Veal  is  very- 
large,  the  calf  not  being  killed  the  day  after  it  is  born,  as  in 
some  countries  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  There  is  a 
curious  passage  in  our  sanitary  legislation  concerning  veal. 
A  bill  was  brought  in  setting  forth  that  calves  were  killed 
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BO  BOOH  after  birth,  that  they  might  not  he  reguded  as 
healthful,  or  luxurious.  Much  debate  followed.  To  meet 
the  various  difficiiltjes  involved  in  the  passage  or  diapaaal  of 
the  hill,  a  eenaiblc  old  farmer  moved  that  no  calves  should 
bo  bom  until  they  were  six  week*  old.  The  farther  con- 
atderatioa  of  the  bill  was  poslponed  till  tUe  next  legislature. 
I,amb  Biid  mutton,  and  beef,  ore  small  compared  with  the 
Englisti  or  American,  aud  more  like  those  of  Scotland, 
en  sew  or  knit.  ThuB, 
ineas,  women  are  solely 
,-here  on  tbe  Continent. 
n  trade,  and  commerce, 
rious  agricultural  put- 
itay  at  home  with  their 


When  customers  are  absent,  thewor 
in  these  important  branches  of  bui 
engaged,  and  so  have  I  found  it  else 
The  men  are  in  the  army,  the  navy, 
lljtad  mechanic  arts  and  trades,  in  vi 
Wita.     Men  go  Ushing,  the  women 


famUics,  or  come  to  the  market.     The  men   raise  and  kill 
animals,  women  sell  the  meat-     All  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
weU.     It  is  a  division  of  labour  just  where  it  is  practicable, 
and  useful.     I   have  not  seen  so  many  persons  together, 
doing  more  important  social  service,  and  looking,  and  be- 
having better,  than  I  have  seen  in  the  markets  of  the  C'on- 
nt,  and  these  persons  are  women.     I  see  women  every- 
where in  shops,  selling  all  sorts  of  things,  and  after  a  man- 
)  pleaung,  so  wholly  satisfactory,  that  when  you  get 
nong  mon  at  counters,  and  in  all  sorts  of  womanly  work, 
«  shrinks  from  the  occasions  of  going  to  shops  at  all.     I 
o  day  a  pair  of  gaiters  which    the  shop  person,  a 
I,  desired  to  try  on  rae.     She  was  of  the  largest,  full- 
est European  specimen.     I  dccliued'  the  service,  hut  down 
she  went  to  the  floor,  and  accomplished  her  purpose.     I 
I  could  not  but  think  of  Gibbon's  love  passage,  when  she  at- 
ta^pted  to  rise. 

^  ■  Breakfast  over.  I  went  ag^n  actoas  the  street  to  (he  Mu- 
aenm  of  Thorwaldson.  A  palace  embracing  a  quadrangle 
has  been  built  for  his  works.  On  its  outer  walls  arc  frescoes 
representing  the  various  arrangements  made  for  his  reception 
1  he  last  come  to  Copenhagen.     Every  occupation  ia 
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here  showed ;  every  employment  of  mnsses  of  the  dtiton^ 
—  what  could  in  any  way  show  the  public  feeling,  is  fuft 
fully  and  permaneiitly  recorded.     It  was  a  triumph  docnsj 
by  a  whole  people  to  one  who  hod  made  his  country  illm 
trioua  over  the  world,  and  who  had  now  corae  home  a, 
eSter  a  long   ahaeuce   to   lire  over  again  his  childhood,  I 
early  manhood,  with  those  who  started  in  the  race  with  h 
and  whom  he  had  never  forgotten.     He  lies  in  the  dee 
place  of  his  country's  heart.     He  ia  the  object  of  parpetq 
thought,  and  of  its  cxpicsBion.     His  works  are  repeated  i 
every   degree  of  reduction,    and  of   cost,   that  the   wholdf 
people  may  have  some  memorial  of  what  ho  did.     I  han 
met  with  few  things  which  have  been  more  present  to  i 
or   in  moro  various  ways,  than  is  this   interCHt  in  1 
waldsen. 

His    works  fill  a  Palace   built  and  arranged  for  &n 
The  catalogue,  before  mc,  of  his  works,  contains  what  1 
been  collected  and  placed  there  in  1850.    Additions  ue  o 
Btantly  made  to  them.    In  passing  from  room  to  room,  yoa  ■ 
impressed  moro  and  more  with  the  amount  of  these  fl 
necompiished  in  one  life.     Especially  is  one  impross&J  1| 
this  when  we  remember  what  waa   Thorwnldsen's  early  U 
and  the  difficulties  be  had   to  surmount  in  prosecuting  b 
designs  eoncemiug  art.     He  was  hem  in  17T0.  in  Copc 
bagon.     llis  father,  a   poor  stone-cutter  and  ( 
native  of  Iceland.     Ho  early  showed  the  direction  of  1 
mind  in  regard  to   the  use  he  would  make  of  it,  and  t 
father,  in  order  to  develope  his  power,  put  him  to  the  acho^ 
of  design  in  the  .\codcmy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Copcnhagf^n,  wtin 
be  got  the  first  prize.     This  waa  of  great  Importanc 
as  it  enabled  bim,  by  a  smull  peni^ion  connected  with  it,t 
prosecute  his  studies  in  Rome  for  four  years.      So   dostltatit 
was  he  beyond  this  pension,  that  be  proceeded  to  Rome  lu'^ 
Banish  frigate   by  way   of  Uibraitar,  Algiers,  Malta,  I 
Naples,  and  remained  there  thirty-three  years.     ACter  i 
pCDuon  ceased,  be  was  greatly  straightened  for  the  meaoi 
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But  a  friend  appeared,  Zoega,  at  a  moment  when  a 
[end  Le  most  wanted.    Thorwaldsen  made  a  model  of  Jason, 
This  met  with  univerEal   applause.      Hope,   of  AmsterUam, 
commissioned  tbe  artist  to  execute  this  colossal  figure  in 
maible.     This  was  the  beginning  of  a  career  Tvhicb,  in  its 
progresH,  has  produced  the  works  it  was  my  great  privilege 
now  to  sec.    I  have  had  for  years  a  desire  to  sec  these  works. 
1  had  read  sketches  of  ihc  life  of  their  author,  and  many 
oritioiBms  of  his  works.     He  was  prcaented  to  my  mind  as 
an  object  of  the  deepest  interest,  —  as  a  man  having  the 
inheritance  of  genius,  and  nobly  and  wisely  using  his  vast 
I.    Afnrillo,  more  than  any  other  artist,  had  affected 
same  way ;  and  Madrid  and  Copenhagen,  where  I 
them  "  at  home,"  as  I  expressed  it  to  myself,  were 
long  the  places  1  propuEcd  to  visit  when  abroad.     Upon 
entering  this  fitting  abode  of  Thorwaldsen's  genius,  ao  mu- 
nificently appropriated  by  his  native  city,  I  was  impressed 
the  varied  magnificence  of  bis  style,  its  size,  its  vaslness. 
'erythittg  you  see  impresses  you  with  the  great  thought 
ich  sought  to  be  delivered  ia  a  language  as  solomo,  as 
id,  as  itself;  and  spoke  through  the  everlasting  marble, 
Lt  its  voice  might  be  beard  forever.     And  then,  in  the 
iqnisite  beauty  before  ua.  we  have  the  smaller,  the  delicate, 
dch  shrinks  before  its  own  expression,  and  would  gather 
lund  it  that  which  might  conceal  some  of  its  beauty. 
irywhere,  in  everything,  do  you  feel  that  in  Thorwaldseu 
lurity  of  nature  herself.     He  could  create  iiifinite 
lUty,  and  in  its  virgin  nakedness,  look  upon  it  with  the 
Idlikc  love  and  purity,  with  which  nature  regards  her  own 
Look  where  you  ivill  upon  these  works,  and  the 
feeling  ever  comes  that  you  are  among  thoughts,  not  things, 
You  must  array  yourself  with  the  wings  of  Psyche,  and,  a 
winged  soul,  live  and  move,  and  liave  your  being  in  this  vast 
treasury  of  the  soul's  best  accomplishments.     We  are  made 
better  Ly  tbe  daily,  the  hourly  teachings  of   such  works. 
We  have  the  revelation  of  true   beauty  in  oursclvcB,  when 
26* 
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we  sec  and  love  the  same  which  has  come  out  of  our  own 
nature  in  another.  The  world  is  made  hetter  by  such  works, 
as  by  the  blessed  sun,  the  pure  air,  the  vast,  the  ever  new 
ministries  of  nature.  Let  us  then  come  to  Thorwaldsen's 
works,  as  to  Thorwaldsen's  very  soul,  —  his  heart  of  heart. 
Let  us  with  a  pure  mind,  and  holy  step,  enter  into  the  great, 
the  venerable,  the  sacred  place. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  give  any  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Museum  of  Thorwaldsen.  The  attempt  would 
be  absurd.  We  have  finished  works,  —  models  in  relief, 
—  working  models,  —  casts.  They  are  in  their  different 
stages  of  progress,  admirable  teachers  for  the  young  artist 
of  the  steps  by  which  great  works  have  been  done.  Some 
have  been  carried  forward  by  others,  and  finished  by  him- 
self. Some  are  entirely  his  own  work.  They  fill  thirty- 
four  cabinets,  or  rooms,  and  many  long  corridors,  and  line 
the  broad  stairs.  They  are  now  colossal,  and  arrest  your 
regard  by  the  space  they  occupy ;  and  then  detain  you  by 
the  demand  they  make  on  your  fixed  attention.  But  the 
smallest  have  their  claims,  and  will  not  let  yoii,go  until  they 
have  blessed  you.  In  such  scenes  is  the  argument  to  the 
American  for  foreign  travel.  By  it  he  escapes  from  the 
tyranny  of  expensive  copy,  to  the  free  life  of  the  original, 
lie  has  faith  in  wbat  he  sees,  for  it  is  the  true ;  and  its 
love,  and  its  worship,  can  only  elevate  him,  —  bring 
him  into  direct  sympathy  with  the  questionless  works  of  the 
highest  genius,  —  revealing  to  him  the  whole  consciousness 
of  his  own  relations  to  the  manifestations  of  the  highest 
human  power.  I  certainly  have  never  known  what  it  was 
to  feel  the  capacities  of  my  own  nature,  as  in  these  tlie  latest 
experiences  of  my  life,  in  the  midst  and  presence  of  such 
works  as  tliese  of  Thorwaldsen,  and  of  kindred  minds. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  there  is  not  something  to 
mark  that  day,  and  make  me  grateful  for  it.  Would  that  I 
could  move  others  to  enter  into  such  labours,  —  to  love 
them,  and  so  make  their  own,  what  they  always  bring  with 


m.  Who  would  not  stop  on  hia  nay  through  the  rough 
1  stormy  Baltic  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Thomaldsea, — 
Hial  double  sliriac  which  conlains  his  silent  body,  and  the 
ever  living,  ever  speaking  acconapliahmeata  of  his  exalted 
genius? 

Besides  the  works  of  Thorwaldscn,  the  Museum  contains 
others  in  art,  and  in  all  its  kinds,  which  in  his  faithful  life 
he  had  collected.  His  books  are  here.  They  belonged  to 
him.  They  fill  eight  large  cabinets,  and  ore  of  great  inter- 
eat.  These  had  been  hie  companions,  — his  teachers,  — his 
intimate  friends.  But  in  themselves  they  have  earnest 
claims  to  regard,  and  the  visitor  to  Thorwaldscn  must  not 
neglect  what  was  so  truly  his. 

I  visited  Thorwaldsen's  grave.  If  his  works  deserve  a 
^■alaoefor  their  preservation,  what  more  appropriate  place  of 
ipulturc  for  his  mortal  remains,  than  the  privileged  precincts 
royalty  ?  His  body  lies  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Falaca 
t  Art,  and  nothing  cbo  is  there  than  absolutely  belongs  to 
!  single  (lurposc  to  which  the  place  is  devoted.  The 
ftole  space  is  covered  with  stone,  so  smooth  aud  so  accu' 
y  fitted,  OS  almost  to  seem  one  piece.  Surrounding  that 
pot  beneath  which  the  body  lies,  and  of  shape  correspond- 
■  to  the  tomb,  the  earth  is  covered  with  black  stone. 
r  the  body  is  an  enclosure  with  granite  sides  and 
M  a  few  inches  high,  on  which,  are  slightly  cut  the  follow- 
g  voids:  — 

BERTHEL  TOOKWALDSEN  : 
F.  Bbu  19  Nus.  1770. 
D.  Den  24  Miu^h.  IMl 

Bom  19  Nov.  1770. 
IKed  24  March.  1S14. 

I  space  thus  enclosed  ts  filled  with  (lowers,  in  full 
,    kept    the    whole    senson    fresh    by    the    core    daily 
eatowed  upon  them.     The  walls  of  the  Falace  forming  the 
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quadrangle,  arc  covered  with  frescoes  of  Thorwaldsen't 
works,  not  for  ornament,  but  showing  that  the  enclosure 
which  they  form,  is  the  everlasting  resting  place  of  their 
author.  Here,  in  this  broad  space,  beneath  the  unob- 
structed light  of  heaven,  are  the  remains  of  a  master-spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  there,  around  him,  within 
those  walls,  rest  safely  his  works,  in  the  freshness  of  imper- 
ishable marble,  and  in  the  promises  of  immortality.  How 
simple,  —  how  sublime,  —  how  grand  is  this  place.  I  re- 
member no  such  intensity  of  stillness  in  the  broad  day  as 
was  there.  I  moved  with  the  liglitest  tread,  lest  I  should 
disturb  the  deep  repose.  Nothing  was  alive  here  but  those 
beautiful  flowers,  —  the  fitting  coronation,  —  was  it  not  ?  of 
such  a  genius,  and  of  such  a  life. 

I  soon  after  left  the  Museum,  but  have  not  yet  left 
Thorwaldscn.  My  next  visit  was  to  the  new  Cathedral  of 
Copenhagen.  This  speaks  most  eloquently  for  the  genius  of 
her  son.  In  the  tympanum  of  the  pcidiment  is  a  St.  John 
in  basso-relievo,  preaching  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  niches 
of  the  vestibules,  are  the  greater  prophets.  In  the  frieze, 
Christ  bearing  the  cross.  In  the  interior  of  the  church  are 
the  twelve  Apostles.  In  the  high  altar.  Christ  himself.  I  had 
seen  their  models  in  the  Museum,  yesterday.  I  was  now  to 
see  them  as  finished,  in  marble,  by  Thorwaldscn  himself. 
It  was  because  of  what  I  had  heard  before  leaving  home, 
that  I  stopped  on  my  voyage  on  the  Baltic,  to  see  these 
renowiied  figures.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  the  centre  of 
attraction  in  this  wonderful  group.  He  is  in  the  chancel, 
colossal  in  size,  with  his  head  gently  bent  forward,  and  his 
arms  extended.  The  expression  of  the  figure,  that  of  his 
countenance,  form,  and  action,  is  that  of  earnest  invitation, 
of  entreaty,  —  along  with  the  deepest  sympathy  for  its 
objects.  It  fills  the  whole  chancel  with  its  divine  presence. 
The  chancel  had  nothing  in  it  but  the  Clirist.  With  sin- 
gular good  taste,  a  true  feeling  of  the  subject,  this  whole 
large  portion  at  the  end  of  the  church  was  left  without  any- 
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thing  which  could,  for  a  raomont,  attract  the  fttention  from 
the  sule  figure  there.  There  was  nobody  in  the  church  but 
myncir  and  the  guide,  —  nothing  to  break  the  deep  silence 
and  solemnity  of  the  time.  The  church  is  very  large.  You 
ore  imprestted  with  tlic  extent  of  space  embraced  by  its 
walls,  —  and  the  harmony  between  it  and  what  it  contains, 
and  which  bo  fills  it  as  to  prevent  any  acnttment  of  vacancy. 
There  ia  no  glaring  li|;ht,  an  impertinence  so  often  encoun- 
tered iu  places  for  public  assemblings.  The  light  is  in  the 
subject  before  rou.  In  it  is  embodied  the  idsa  of  the  mis- 
aion  of  Christ,  —  his  mission  of  love,  —  and  you  read  in  the 
whole,  one  word,  "come."  Tho  discipica  are  on  each  side 
of  the  Chrifit,  in  front  of  aa  many  niches,  John  slaTids  at 
the  head  of  the  right  side  of  the  Cathedral,  and  ia  of  sur- 
passing beaiity.  Mathew  also  atruck  me  as  singularly  beau- 
tiful. The  bag,  in  which  he  had  collected  custom,  lies  at 
his  feet.  The  martyrs  of  this  great  company  have  tho  iustru- 
iDts  of  their  death  by  them.  Christ  ditTera  from  all  tho 
It  in  losing  the  individual  in  the  possession  of  the  uuivcr- 
There  is  nothing,  so  to  speak,  distinctive,  or  which 
Uparatcs  him  from  his  rlivine  office,  —  bis  life,  —  his  death, 
—  hia  resurrection,  —  his  ascension.  The  kingdom  of  hcaveu 
ia  the  idea  which  fill  men,  and  his  word  ia,  — 


coaE  nsiTo  a 


'.  next  called  to  see  Mr.  R., 
L  the  only  agent  of  the  gave 
1  my  respects.  He  received 
I,  offering  to  serve  mc  in  a 
,  gave  mo  great  pleasu 


the  American  Consul  here, 
■nment.  I  called  to  pay  to 
ite  with  courtesy  and  kind- 
ly way  in  his  power,  —  in 
and  much  information  on 


Bbjects  of  interest,  making  my  call  a.  very  pleasant  and  u 


^Another  call  was  on ,  to  whom  Mr. gave 

t  letter  of  introduc:ion.  My  call  was  soon  returned, 
rdly  know  how  to  express  myself  about  this  visit.  It 
I  fto  hearty,  bo  cordial,  —  so  juat  as  you  would  always 
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have  such  a  visit  to  be.     Mr. was  delighted  to  hear  of 

his  old  friend  again,  and  from  one  who  knew  him,  and  who 
had  so  lately  seen  him.  He  endeavoured  to  express  how 
much  he  was  indebted  to  me  for  bringing  back  again,  in  so 
much  freshness,  the  old  and  happy  times  of  his  early  life, 

when  he  and   '' lived  together."     "This  was 

more  than  thirty  years  ago,'*  he  said,  **  in ,  in  which 

more  than  semi-barbarous  corner  of  Africa  we  both  held 
official  stations.  The  plague  came,  and  we  went  into  the 
country,  took  a  house,  shut  ourselves  up,  as  is  the  practice 
during  the  plague,  and  alternately  kept  house  month  by 
month.  In *s  month  he  had  supreme,  and  ques- 
tionless controul.  Then  came  my  month,  to  play  the  despot ; 
and  he  was  not  to  say  a  word  about  my  rule,  and  we  were 
as  happy  as  we  could  be.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  we 
were,  and  how  happy  you  make  me  by  bringing  it  all 
so  freshly  to  mind.  Do  tell  me  how  I  can  serve  you. 
Come  and  dine  with  us  at  four.  I  know  not  what  we  may 
have,  but  you  shall  have  just  what  wc  can  give  you.     I 

want  to  show  you 's  letters,  which  I  have  kept 

for  years.  After  dinner  we  will  drive  into  the  country,  —  to 
Palace,  and  to  garden,  —  to  Tivoli,  —  to  the  Cemetery,  and 
to  the  Battle- Field,  —  anywhere,  — everywhere.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you,  and  only  tell  me  what  you  want  to  see  and  to 
do,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  make  Copenhagen  pleasant 
to  you." 

I  went  at  the  hour,  and  was  introduced  to  Mrs. , 

after  which  Mr. continued  to  say  everything  to  make 

me  feel  perfectly  at  home,  and  to  reassure  me  of  his  strong 
desire  to  make  mv  visit  to  his  native  citv  both  useful  and 
agreeable.  Now,  here  was  something,  was  it  not  much?  for 
memory.  Out  of  a  good  and  honest  heart  had  come  things 
which  I  shall  not  forget.  Thorwaldsen  had  filled  me  with 
thought,  the  deepest,  the  purest,  the  best.  Here  was  living 
kindness,  genuine  courtesy,  pouring  itself  out  in  streams  so 
clear,  so  true,  that  I  could  not  but  feel  the  deep  refresh- 
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meat.  Here  was  true  feeling,  and  if  there  ie  anjrthiitg  wel- 
come to  the  human  soul,  it  is  that  which  comes  to  it  in  far 
off  lanib,  and  when  and  where  everything  else  tells  you 
how  truly  a  stranger  you  are.  Here  was  a  man  speaking  to 
mo  in  my  mother  tongue,  —  and  from  the  high  rank  he  hold 
in  his  own  country,  giving  to  my  position  there,  just  what 
rendered  to  mo  important  facilities  in  carrying  out  my 
objects. 

At  four,  then,  I  went  to  Mr. 's,  where  the  plea- 
sure of  my  first  introduction  was  increased  by  miking  the 
acquaintance  of  hia  daughter,  a  highly  pleasing  young  lady, 
whose  husband  is  an  officer  in  the  Danbh  navy,  and  at  sea, 

but  daily  expected  home,  and  to  Mr.  "s  son,  a 

very  agreeable  looking,  well  informed,  pleasant  young  man. 

My  friend  Mr. 's  letters  had  been  collected,  and 

Mr. looked  them  over,  pointed  out  passagea  to 

id  talked  again  of  the  long  past,  in  the  same  fresh, 
happy  manner  as  in  the  morning.  Dinner  was  atmonnced. 
■J  gave  my  arm  to  his  very  handaome  daughter,  who  talks 
excellent  English,  with  a  nice  Danish  accent,  which  adds  to 
rather  than  hurts  it,  and  we  took,  our  seats  at  table.  I  tell 
the  whole  story.  No  notice  had  been  given  that  a  guest 
from  a  foreign  country  had  been  invited,  and  the  family  din- 
was  just  BB  it  had  been  arranged  in  the  morning.  And 
sftis  was  all  the  more  welcomed  by  me.  Soup  came  first,  of 
i  well  as  in  course.  These  soups  we  know  little  of. 
.'lliey  are  made  with  apparently  very  little  meat,  but  with 
['nany  vegetables.  They  arc  perfectly  clear,  transparent,  and 
:SUghtIy  coloured  yellow,  are  seired  very  hot,  and,  though 
PnoTel  to  the  stranger,  are  very  acceptable.  Nest  camo 
.iXDnnd  a  dish,  with  something  arranged  in  overlapping  slices, 
length  of  llie  dish,  with  the  silver  fork  with  which  cacli 
helps  himself,  or  herself.  This  is  the  true  way  of  serung  a 
dinner,  —  the  only  way.  You  take  what  you  want  and  no 
more,  or  nod  your  negative.  There  is  no  asking  about  this 
or  that,  —  wliitu  muat,  or  dork,  —  wing,  leg,  &.C.,  through 
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the  whole  anatomy,  —  no  useless  calling.     When  you  have 
finished,  there  is  the  end  of  it.     You  lay  your  knife  and 
fork  upon  your  plate,  and  it  disappears.     We  borrow  all 
sorts  of  fashions,  ridiculous,  or  other,  from  the  Old  World ; 
why  not  some  of  their  eating  customs  ?     It  would,  on  the 
score   of  ease  and    real  comfort,   make  all   the   difference 
in  the  world.     But  of  the  dish  over  my  left  shoulder.     The 
servant  tires.     I   took   the  fork,  turned  over  two  or  three 
slices.     They  were  moist,  red,  slippery,  and  firm.     The  cus- 
tom abroad  is,  if  you  do  not  like,  or  have  a  question  con- 
cerning such  matters,  to  put  the  fork  into  its  place,  and  look 
steadily  fur  an  instant  or  so,  at  your  empty  plate.     In  other 
words,  do  nothing.    But  I  felt  so  much  at  home  there,  away 
in  Denmark,  —  had  been  made  so  truly,  if  not  technically, 
at  home,  in  that  most  hospitable  and  honoured  state,  and 
especially   in  this   most  excellent  city  of  Copenhagen,--^ 
and  still  more  especially  in  the  family,  —  every  member  of 
it,  which  I  was  that  moment  visiting,  —  that  I  almost  un- 
consciously asked,  if  the  dish   at  my  side  was  not  salmon, 
and  if  it  had  been  cooked.     The  question  was  expletory. 
The  answer,  it  was  salmon,  and  uncooked.    I  was  troubled, 
for  I  had  been  told  what  the  dinner  would  not  be,  —  one 
prepared  for  me,  —  and  I  had  agreed  to  cat  it,  whatever  it 
might  be.     I  was  troubled,  for  I  was  obliged  to  decline  the 
salmon.     In  the  Baltic  steamer,  uncooked,  but  pickled  her- 
rings, were   served  at   breakfast.     I  was  asked  to  eat  of 
them,  and  was  told  they  had  been  preserved  in  salt  water, 
and  were  excellent.     I  knew  herrings  lived  in  salt  water. 
I  tried,  but  it  was  no  go,  —  or  the  fish  would  not  go.     I 
got  no  encouragement  from  remembered  smoked  beef, — 
smoked  salmon,  —  salt  fish,  —  nor  even  Westphalia  hams, 
which,  at  their  liomc,  1  was  told,  are  never  boiled.    To  me  the 
herring  mouthful  was  odious.     The  salmon  I  could  not  try. 
What,  in  the  name  of  all  eating,  is  more  terrible  than  to 
find  something  at  table,  at  a  strange  table,  in  a  strange  land, 
and  to  fill  your  mouth  with  it,  and  which  you  find  you  can- 


t  possibly  swallow  ?     A  young  lady,  not  of  the  "land  of 

e  olive."  but  still  Irnm  "  Down  Eaat,"  was  one  evening  at 

r  table,  on  wbicb  were  oUves;  mid  ehe  saw  with  what  relish 

I  praiaes  they  were  eaten.     Bcin^  usked  to  partake,  she 

.,  but,  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  she  took  more 

luth  at  o 

o  such  contents,  put  to  such   strange  resources  to 

of  them.     Much    beauty  was   lost  in    the  conflict 

hich  ensued.     At  length  the  luxury  was  swallowed,  stones 

ind  I  shall  always  have  question  if  this  lady  ever 

mtured  upon  such  eating  again.     Three,  you  know,  make 

!  Kssame  of  olive   eating.     Of  the   number  in  my  fair 

ixperiment,  1  am  not  informed.      1  said  I  was  trou- 

1  grieved,  and  the   whole  table  was    grieved. 

m,  however,  all  of  us.  lauj;hcd  iutenBuly.  a 

dinner-table  1  have  not  often  seen.     I  ruietly  eat  Oernuin 

bread,  while  my  friends  enjoyed  the  tincooked  tish. 

Another  event.     "Wine!     Will  you  drink  wine,  Sir?  " 
This,  I  saw,  was  bard.     Another  salmon. 

I  simply  answered,  **  No."   Jast  as  I  had  done  a  thousand 
^ times  before. 

Up  went  hands,  and  out  poured  words  of  heartfelt  aston- 
mcat.     "Not  drink  wine!     You  will,  of  course,  drink 
-the  word  here  for  brandy. 
^  I  Mill,  "  No  !  "  again. 
"Not  brandy!    Why!  yon  neither  eat  nor  drink.     What 

In  the  meantune,  Mrs. left  the  table,  and  returned 

inging  some  sliced  meat,  not  as  hoi  as  the  soup,  indeed, 
tut  very  good.  Fens,  and  ruasted  pigeons  followed,  and 
who  could  have  asked  for  more  ?  Most  delicious  strawbcr- 
Ties,  with  nice  cream,  and  sugar,  made  the  dessert.  Aad 
so  the  dinner  ended  ;  glosses,  mine  filled  with  water  or 
M,  were  touched,  healths  di'unk,  and  we  rose  (mm  the 


,  Oh,  how  you  would  have  groaned  in  apiiit  had  you  l>ecn 
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with  me  in  Copenkagcn,  and  at  that  lUiinor !     The  t 
would  have  fndcd   before   the  intensity  and  vnrictjr  of  jr 
colours,  —  and  how,  in  going  home  to  the  Hoyal, 
your     esclamatioDfl     have     waked    the     echoes    of 

Now,  to  me,  this   dinner  was  of  the   deepest  Ints 
Every  fact  in  it  was  a  whole  chapter  of  domestic  life  u; 
every  possible  phase  of  variety  find  difference,  to  what  i 
native  to  me.     What  ahoidd  1  have  learned  had  I  been  iaii 
ted  four  days  before  to  dine  at  7,  p.  m.,  with  the  fushiom 
world  of   this   grand    old   city  ?      1   should   have    leaiae^ 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  simple  truth,  the  ondioJ 
guised  hospitality  and  confidence  of  this  fam.iiy  of  tr 
and  women,  —  true  friends.     It  is  of  the  best  remei 
and  the  best  valued  of  any  dinner  1  have  eaten  in  I 
It  is  side  by  side  with  that  Moscow  dinner  at  Prof.  Fisobwc'ld 
for,  though  there  was  more  form  in  the  latter,  it  spok«  t 
old  Russia,  yes,  hospitable  old  Russia,  as  did  this  Sol  t 
true,  everj-day  hfc  of  Denmark. 


The  carriage 


7  called.     I  was  furnished  witli  t 
It,  a  protection  from  the  day's  dost,  k 
old,  and  forth  wc  started  for  the  countrf^ 
in  fine  horses,  and  liveried  coachmen  1 
lace  for  hat,  &c.      It  was  a  baroucho,  H 

entirely  open.     Mr. seemed  to  kaoi| 

passed,  in  coocb  oi  c 
I,  for  to  every  a 


for  the  evening's 

My  friend  rejoice 

footmen,  —  silver 

drove  in,  thrown 

every  gentleman  and  lady  w 

foot.     IJis  knowledge 

he  knew,  he  raised  his  hat,  not  touching  it  merely,  but  taU 

it  fairly  off  his  head,  and  with  a  graceful  sweep  carrying  Ij 

off  at  arms  leugih.     It  was   done  with   great  case,  but  i 

seemed  to  me  more  of  a  toil  than  pleasure,  and  that  it  n 

a  custom  much  to  the  heuclit  of  the  hat-maker.     It  t>  ■ 

custom  which  prevails  all  over  the  Continent.     With  iw  i 

America,  and  it  is  much  the  same  in  England,  a  jerk  of  t 

head  forward,  backward,  or  laterally,  i«  the  nn 

etroot  courtesy  of  recogiution.    If  we  atop,  we  shake  h 
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ud  say,  Ou  ar  -  yu,  —  uttered  in  a  aiiigle  Byllable,  — 
Anglice.  How  ace  you  ?  I  shall  never  forget  how  an  Italian 
Utist,  and  scholar,  was  confounded  by  thia  word,  lie  tried 
h&rd  to  get  it,  but  had  not  Bucccedod  nhen  I  lost  saw  him. 
It  was  not  in  the  dictiou.iry.  and  he  never  could  dig  or  drag 
it  out  of  hia  mouth.  \Ve  of  the  West  shake  hands.  The 
East  and  the  North  fulk  kiss,  —  men  and  women.  I  once 
offered  my  hand  to  a  laily  at  parting,  she  shrank  away 
utterly  ignorant  of  what  1  meant.  With  iShakcsjietirc  some- 
what altered,  we  may  say  ;  — 

lluude  St  Xhe  Kiul  give  liats. 
.  But  uur  West  beniJdr;  is  iiamla,  nut  linle. 

W  Our  drive  was  full  of  novelty  to  me,  and  so,  full  of  inter- 
Wmt'  I  saw  on  every  hand  more  than  I  can  tell.  The  country 
nfine,  and  everywhere  cultivated.  A  vast  deal  of  grain  ia 
grown,  and  has  its  market  in  England.  Water  is  every- 
irliere,  and  bridges  innumerable.  This  gives  to  the  summer 
'Aeld  and  forest,  the  richest,  fullest  green.  The  grass  is  as 
Sch  OS  it  is  in  damp  England.  Water  is  distributed  every- 
'here,  where  natural  irrigation  is  wanting.  We  stopped  at 
ftie  principal  cemetery.  The  arrangements  for  the  dead  are 
Mmple,  and  to  my  mind,  more  appropriate  than  the  elabo- 
rateness, and  largo  disjdays  we  so  often  meet  with  elsewhere. 
The  nature  of  the  country  determines,  somewhat,  the  char- 
«ctcT  of  these  places.  It  is  very  flat,  and  what  surface  might 
do  for  the  picturesque,  if  such  be  desirable,  is  much  wanting 
ItSM.  Mourners  are  seen  on  all  sides  at  the  graves  of 
friends,  to  renew  flowers,  or  to  dress  the  growing  ones,  — 
and  strangers  arc  here,  like  myself,  to  look  for  customs  and 
observances  in  foreign  lands.  My  iiriends  took  me  to  the 
place  prepared  for  their  final  home,  and  where  had  been 
gathered  together  those  whom  they  hail  honoured,  and  laved, 
and  lost.  If  such,  as  they  are,  or  have  been  to  me,  do  they 
not  deserve  both  reverence  and  love,  —  an  evorlastinp  mem- 
ory, anil  ever  coming  flowers  ?  We  visited  the  battls 
unda  of  the  armies  not  long  uncc  gathered  here  to  aettla 
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important  national  questions.  A  decaying,  uninhabited 
palace  was  an  object  of  interest.  A  Dowager  Queen  had 
lately  died  in  it,  and  the  moveables  bad  been  sold  at  auction. 
The  question  was  entertained  of  using  the  palace  for  a  hos* 
pital,  but  I  believe  is  abandoned.  I  saw  on  the  groundt^ 
near  the  old  palace,  a  number  of  wooden  houses,  —  two 
uprights  with  a  connecting  beam,  —  and  asked  what  was  their 
use.  They  did  not  look  ornamental.  I  was  told  they  wore 
used  to  haug  out  to  air  the  palace  beds  and  bedding.  This 
brought  to  mind  that  I  had  seen  a  precisely  similar  contri- 
vance, and  in  active  use  too,  across  the  way  from  the  Cathe- 
dral in  Copenhagen,  as  I  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  church 
waiting  for  the  guide  to  come  to  show  me  the  sculptures  of 
Thorwaldscn.  I  liked  this  custom  very  much,  and  we 
might  introduce  it  with  much  benefit ;  especially  into  some 
hotels,  where  we  are  told  the  traveller  sometimes  sleeps  not 
only  on  the  same  bed,  but  under  the  same  bedding,  which 
a  few  hours  before  may  have  wrapped  some  weary  prede- 
cessor.   The  grounds  about  this  old  palace  are  magnificent, 

—  hill,  valley,  rocks,  water,  old  forests  as  green  as  if  not 
over  half  a  century  grown,  —  the  grass,  the  richest  velvet. 
Everything  strong  and  grand  as  from  the  most  generous 
hands  of  nature,  and  more  striking  from  its  neighbouring 
human  desolation  and  decay. 

**  Ago  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon." 

How  true  is  poetry  to  the  whole  story  of  fact !  There  was 
one  thing  in  these  grounds  for  whose  beauty  as  well  as  uscT 
I  was  specially  grateful.  This  was  a  spring  at  the  mouth  of 
a  cell  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  everlastingly  shaded  by  the 
dense  forest  trees  and  overhanging  rocks,  and  from  which  I 
drank  with  the  zest  of  the  holiest  hermit  of  them  all.  I 
spoke  of  the  number  of  people  in  the  streets,  as  we  drove 
along.     So  it  was  with  the  road.     Walkers,  riders,  drivers, 

—  rich  and  poor,  men,  women  and  children,  were  all  aim- 
ing at  the  same  point.     We  reached,  on  our  return  from  the 
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cc,  the  objects  uf  such  general  attraction.  These  woro 
Hiblic  gardens,  —  with  shght,  liut  VL-ry  nice  liuUdings  for 
f'ho  wished  the  acconinindationa  ;  and  every  out-door 
□f  amuai^mont  and  relaxation.  \Vliat  roost  attracted 
B  were  the  numbers  of  persons  sellin)^  strawbcrriee,  not  in 
r  pint,  or  BO  called  pint  bosoa.  and  small  at  that,  with  a 
doKcn  or  two  large  berries  atop.  But  large  baskets  were  on 
ail  sides,  full  of  splendid  fruit  clear  through,  and  at  a  price 
which  e*erjbody  could  uasily,  cheerfully  pay.  My  fricods 
honght  a  large  speeimen  of  the  very  finest,  which  the  foot- 
mftn  put  into  the  carriage  for  our  evening  racal.  Here  they 
are  bought  at  first  band,  and  are  always  frcah.  I  was  among 
the  people  here,  and  it  did  my  heart  good  to  see  such  ample 
provision  for  the  public  amtisemcut.  Here  toil  was  at  rest, 
and  here  some  of  its  products  were  used  to  give  tone  and 
health,  and  cheerfulness  for  the  succeeding  labour.  There 
may  have  been  excess  with  some,  but  the  general  character 
was  of  good  humour,  —  a  diffused  pleasure,  which  ia  the 
Bevere  antagonism  to  individual  uueoaineaa.  There  is  giving 
and  taking  in  such  social  reunions ;  and  where  these  are,  in 
e  company  with  them  arc  generosity,  liberality,  kindness, 
in  America  have  got  to  learn  something  about  all  this. 
Work  !  work ! !  work  ! ! !  is  the  everlasting  rule  with  us. 
not  cuoiigh  real,  downri^i-bt  genuine  play  for  an 
Hcception.  Some  reformer,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  one  day 
and  take  the  people  with  him,  and  tciich  them  what  is 
|oy,  what  is  play,  and  how  they  may  get  its  means,  and 
e  them.  I  have  spokca  of  this  before,  but  it  will 
I  repetition. 
We  gut  back  to  Copenhagen  in  the  long  twilight,  and  had 

tea  with  our  freightaf,'e  of  delicious  fruit.     Mrs.  ,  the 

daughter  of  my  friend,  had  promised  to  sing  and  play  in 
the  evening.  She  played  Danish  music,  sang  national  songs, 
nraltees,  &c.,  and  to  my  mind  admirably  well.  She  sang 
e  song  whith  was  exquisitely  beautiful.  It  was  a  song  of 
lome,  and  I  have  never  listened  to  anything  more  touching. 
27* 
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She  told  mc  she  would  get  for  me  a  copy  of  it  in  the  mom* 
ing,  and  send  it  to  you,  and  I  feel  sure  she  will  not  disap- 
point me.  This  portion  of  my  day's  visit  to  this  most 
excellent  family,  lost  none  of  its  interest  to  me  in  its 
lengthened  hours.  At  ten  I  left  these  friends,  and  soon 
reached  my  now  very  dull,  solitary  hotel. 

The  course  of  things  at  the  hotel  is  to  dine  at  the  table 
d'hote,  if  we  please ;  breakfast,  alone  in  your  parlour ;  and 
as  to  tea,  with  mc,  to  eat  in  the  same  quarters,  fruit.  I 
very  soon  tire  of  this  life.  It  is  made  tolerable  by  writing 
about  what  I  have  seen  or  heard  in  the  day,  generally  in  the 
very  early  morning.  It  is  not  etiquette  to  speak  at  table 
to  onc*s  side  or  opposite  neighbours,  unless  spoken  to,  and 
who,  ever  in  such  an  arrangement,  is  to  speak  first  ?  I  have 
not  literally  said  a  single  word  at  table,  except  to  a  servant, 
and  for  the  most  part  he  does  not  undcrstaud  a  word  I 
say.  I  do  not  believe  I  should  say  a  word  if  I  lived  at  the 
Koyal  a  year.  The  dinner  is  for  any,  and  for  everybody,  — 
not  at  all  confined  to  the  household.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
moveable  feast  iu  more  senses  than  one.  People  come  and 
go  at  pleasure,  and  so  are  never  the  same.  To  eat  then, 
and  this  generously,  and  to  drink  much  wine,  is  the  order 
of  the  feast.  Now  as  I  do  nothing,  to  speak,  at  this  last, 
I  have  less  amusement  than  the  rest.  The  effect  of  wine 
declares  itself,  fcr  you  know  the  phrase,  "  when  wine  is  t», 
wit  is,  or  comes,  out.  The  liberty  of  speech  is  certainly  en- 
larged then.  What  is  said,  of  course  1  know  not.  But 
there  is  laugh  in  it.  My  French  is  very  small,  and  my 
Danish  is  very  nothing ;  so  I  get  on  if  not  positively  stupid, 
certainly  not  very  luminously  gay. 

Wednesday,  July,  —  Mr.  R.'s  son  called  on  me  at  half 
past  7,  A.  M.,  to  visit  some  hospitals,  to  the  heads  of  which 
I  received  introductory  letters  from  his  father.  It  was  a 
long  walk,  and  Copenhagen  is  not  famed  for  smooth  side- 
walks. Hard,  hard,  are  the  pavings  of  the  streets.  But 
there  is  a  curb  stone  about  a  foot  wide,  which  is  very  at- 
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t  you  must  not  set  youi  foot  upon  it,  unlesB 
IT  sliare  by  the  strict  law  which  regulates  street 
walkiD^.  A  stranger  Uoea  not  readily  full  into  any  course 
of  locomotion  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed.  He  is  ignorant, 
it  Duiy  be,  of  the  rule.  In  England  the  rule  is  to  walk  and 
to  drive  to  the  leji.  In  America,  to  the  right.  So  strict  is 
the  law  ia  Copenhagen,  that  Majesty  itself,  I  was  told, 
taust  conform  to  it.  I  generally  walked  with  my  courier, 
^■Who  is  a  Daao,  "  and  to  the  manner  bom,"  but  had  as  much 
^^E|i  be  could  do  to  keep  me  within  the  street  rule.     As  I 

^HjRnt  through  Square,  some  fire  companies  were  out 

^^Bntb  their  eogines  and  hose,  for  exercise.     I  have  never 

^^ben  such  apologies  for  fire  apparatus  in  all  my  wanderings. 

^HCke  engines  were  very  small.     The  hose  in  proportion,  and 

the  height  to  which  the  water  was  thrown,  did  not  begin  to 

reach  the  roofs  of  houses  experimented  upon.     There  waa 

this  comfort,  however,  in  the  case.     There  is  so  much  brick 

and  mortat,  and  stone,  and  so  Hltle  wood  in  the  Danish 

house  arcliitecture,  that  I  defy  a  fire  to  get  beyond  the  easy 

reach  of  the  fire  companies. 

^_      The  £rst  hospital   I  visited,  bas  Prof.  T.  at  its  head. 

^■Mbis  is  a  large  institution,  and  its  wards  were  occupied  with 

^Hnany  patients.      I   went  through  the  medical  wards,  and 

^^'fcund  their  arrangements  good,  aecuring  comfort  to  the  sick, 

and  faithful  medical  regard.     Prof.  T.,  with  hia  family,  re- 

side  In  the  hospital.     This  is  the  case  in  other  hospitals  on 

the  Continent  1  have  visited,  and  has  its  advantages. 

My  nest  visit  was  to  a  Maternite  Hospital,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Lover,  if  I  spell  his  name  corrccllj.  This  hospital 
entirely  pleased  me,  and  bo  must  be  fastidious  indeed,  who 
is  not  wholly  satisfied  with  it.  I  have  seen  no  approach  to 
it  in  all  I  have  seen  of  hoBpitals  in  all  their  kinds-  There 
I  much  fatal  fever  in  this  house,  and  suecossful 
have  been  adopted  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  Th« 
is  a  grand  one.  It  was  grateful  lo  be  permitted  to 
l0it  it,  —  to  examine  it,  aud  to  learn  the  results  of  treftt- 


ment  in  it.    Fot  tluee  }>ciirB  not  a  case  of  fevor  b 
How  kns  ihis  Wen  brought  about? 

Tlic  hospital  is  so  large,  and  so  arranged,  that  one-half .« 
it  only  is  used  at  &  time,  vij;.,  for  Bii  mouths. 
Kt  the  end  of  this  period,  pass  intu  the  other  half  whidi  b 
been  purified  for  half  a  year.  Not  only  so.  Thvra  ■ 
more  rooms  in  the  occupied  part  than  are  cummonly  luad.  '. 
occasion  require,  a  patient  may  be  placed  in  one  of  t 
rooms,  and  the  room  thus  left  empty,  may  ho  thorougU 
cleansed  for  anotber  patient.  Every  patieut  has  &  I 
not  a  small,  cell-like  aft'air,  but  a.  lofty,  lar;3%  Rtiod  I 
ment  to  beraelf.  No  patient  ever  sleeps  on  a  bed  1 
lias  just  been  used  by  another.  It  is  taken  to  pieces,  | 
over,  washed,  as  is  the  sacking,  &c.,  as  soon  as  1 
is  discharged.     The  bedsteads  arc  made  of  iron,  ■ 

Beside  all  this  provision  for  tho  safety  of  patientg,  t 
tilatioD  is  made  as  perfect  as  possible.     Eiu^h  room  bat 
ventilator  at  the  top  of  tho  room.     This  is  large,  toA  i 
direct  reference  to  the  size  of  the  apartment.     Very  O 
the  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  air,  is  made  with  so  I 
regard  to  cubic  eontenta,  the  sixe  of  the  room,  that  the  airj 
imperfectly  ehiuiged.     The  process  in  those  cas 
that  the  impure  air  is  so  blended  with  the  piu'c,  whioli  ] 
should  have  said  ia  admitted  near  the  fioor,  aa  to  bo  moi«  o 
less  unfit   for   Iicalthful   respiration.     In   the    C'openhi 
system,  which  I  believe  is  Reed's  of  London,  the  foul  t 
passes  by  the  ventilating  opening  into  u  tube  which  endftjj 
ft  foikl-air  chamber  in  the  top  of  tho  building.     From  tbltaj 
passes  by  a  free,  direct  chimney,  down  into  a 
cellar,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  furnaco,  in  nhich  is  kopt.B 
fire  through  the  whole  year.     It  is  Kept  in  full  blast  alt  t 
time  by  tho  air  from  the  foul-air  chamber  above.     In  ti 
way  this  air  is  sure  to  he  consumed,  as  there  1 
source  of  air  to  keep  up  the  fire  ; '  all  other  diuft  being  c 
off  by  the  insulation  of  the  furnace  chamber.     Dr.  L.  I 
me  if  I  did  not  feel  a  current  of  aix  on  my  head,  laj  k 
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being  off.  I  said  jm,  for  this  was  evident  enough.  In  thia 
-w&j  is  ventilation  secured.  But  whatever  the  philasophj, 
the  effect  is  certain.  There  baa  been  no  fever  in  the  hos- 
pila]  since  this,  and  the  rest  of  the  system  for  health,  have 
been  adopted.  Is  it  not  a  noble  work  to  save  from  so  much 
disasler  as  has  bo  often  occurred  in  these  institutions  ?  And 
what  class  of  patients  deserve  more,  more  faithful  use  of 
means  to  prevent  a  disease  which  so  often  produces  death  ? 
Few  visits  have  I  made  which  have  given  me  bo  much 
pleasure  as  has  tbis  one,  and  to  Dr.  L.  how  great  are  my 
obligations. 

In  describing  the  liusflian  hoepitals,  it  was  said  that  in 
wards,  fires  are  constantly  kept  in  the  stove.  The  con- 
ition  of  this  stove  prevents  its  getting  heated  by  the 
Amount  of  fire  necessary  to  secure  ventilation.  The  Ameri- 
can furnace  prevents  the  use  of  this  means  of  ventilation. 
This  furnace  supplies  the  ward  with  heat  by  the  hot  air 
which  passes  out  of  the  registers.  This  would  be  intolerable 
in  summer.  There  are  no  fire  places,  as  the  heat  in  winter 
would  be  wasted  by  the  draft  which  would  be  produced  to, 
or  io  them.  The  ventilation  in  such  wards  is  hy  ventilators 
in  doors,  or  in  the  cornices,  for  ordinarily  there  ia  not  bit 
enough  any  way  in  hot  weather  to  produce  currents,  and  as 
the  outward  air,  at  night  for  instance,  is  cooler  than  that  in 
the  wards,  the  draft  is  downwards,  towards  the  word 
through  the  ventilator,  and  the  I'oul  air  from  the  sick,  es- 
pecially in  surgical  wards,  is  rather  accumulated  than  driven 
off.  Again  there  is  not  always  such  due  proportion  hctweon 
the  cubic  feet  of  space  enclosed  hy  the  walls  of  the  ward, 
and  the  size  of  the  ventilating  holes,  as  will  secure  thorough 
iges  in  the  air.  This  is  another  source  of  mischief  &om 
of  ventilation.  What  the  effect  may  be  of  oil 
in  prolonging  disease,  or  preventing  recovery,  I  have  no 
as  of  judging.  The  motives  for  the  pi-escnt  method, 
safety,  convenience,  and  economy.  These  may  be  ul-  ■ 
ittod  in  private  houses,  the  inmates  of  which  are  for  tba 
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most  part  in  hcaltli ;  but  the  question  may  be  entertained  if 
they  should  have  much  or  any  influence  when  the  well-being 
of  great  public  charities  may  be  involved. 

This  was  my  last  day  in  this  ancient  city.  I  called  on 
my  friends  to  say  farewell.  The  music  and  the  song  of 
Home,  promised  the  day  before,  were  all  ready,  and  directed 
to  you.  Those  friends  remained  to  me  as  when  I  first  saw 
them.  Had  arranged  parties  for  me  to-day  and  for  to- 
morrow, and  other  drives.     But  the  traveller's  lot  is  mine, 

—  to  make  friends  and  to  leave  them.  I  shall  never  forget 
these.     At  2,  f.  m.,  I  take  the  steamer  Schleswig  for  Kiel. 

A  moment  more  to  Denmark.  The  soil  and  culture  here 
tells  their  own  story.  I  have  rarely  seen  on  the  Continent 
anything  which  compares  with  these  things  here.  The  bar- 
ley is  very  productive,  —  rye  is  good,  —  buckwheat  excel- 
lent. This  last  particularly  belongs,  as  far  as  I  have  9een, 
to  Holstcin.  The  fields  are  beautiful  with  the  red  stem, 
and  the  white  fiowcr  of  this  plant.  As  soon  as,  and  wher- 
ever you  catch  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  Baltic,  and  are 
sufficiently  near  it,  you  have  its  evidences  of  productive- 
ness, and  the  beauty  of  its  natural  arrangements.  I  saw  in 
the  early  morning  exquisite  reaches  of  forest  and  grove,  — 
and  long  vistas  lying  between  these,  and  neighbouring  hills, 

—  the  deep  green  of  grain,  grass,  and  leaf,  making  space 
and  height  as  beautiful  as  it  has  been  my  lot  to  look  upon. 
It  was  now  deep  shade,  and  now  the  level  morning  sun  was 
piercing  the  deep  reaches  referred  to,  and  new  beauties  were 
revealed.  You  wanted  to  stop  the  steamer  to  land,  to  build, 
and  live,  and  move,  and  have  your  being,  in  these  scenes  of 
beauty  and  of  peace.  I  thought  I  was  looking  upon  the 
wide  acres  of  some  rich  English  lord,  and  that  I  should 
hear  the  rustling  of  the  deer  in  the  copses,  and  under- 
growths  around.  This  scenery  continued  quite  till  we  were 
in  Kiel. 

I  was  everywhere  impressed  with  the  simplicity  of  living 
in  Denmark.     It  was  my  good  fortune  to  travel  with  one 
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LOrougUy  acquainted  with  it,  and  in  eteamer,  and  on  railway, 
;t  with  othcra  who  made  mc  thoir  debtor  hy  their  gcn- 
louly  bearing,  and  the  information  communicated.  Said 
We  hove  few  very  rich.  Our  means  are  moderate. 
It  poBsesBed  by  many.  We  have  but  few  paupers.  Yoa 
no  drunkards.  Our  government  is  simple.  We  have  a 
written  constitution,  a  wide,  if  not  universal 
an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand,  —  a  compul- 
■«ory  system  of  education,  which  allows,  indeed,  those  to 
pay  for  instruction  who  please ;  but  all  others  must  send 
their  children  to  school,  or  jmy  the  penalty  of  truancy.  The 
ig  ia  rarely  mentioned,  and  is  not  a  frequent  visitor  to  the 
itropolis ;  —  is  about  forty ;  has  been  twice  married,  and 
divorced  twice,  his  present  being  a  questionable  wife, 
has  had  no  children  by  any  of  his  wives ;  and  as  there 
seems  tn  be  something  uncertain  in  the  state  of  Denmark, 
certain  high  contracting  powers  have  recently  disposed  of 
Succession  elsewhere,  —  in  more  protocol  phrase,  have  *  set- 


i  In  my  way  to  the  steamer  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
itnumber  of  bulks  of  ships  of  the  line,  and  others,  whiten- 
I  the  hot  sun.  I  was  carried  back  in  less  than  an 
tstant  of  time,  to  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet  by 
in,  lest  it  should  he  used  by  France  against  England. 
^ese  hulks  neem  all  like  the  ghosts  of  the  old  fleet,  risen 
k  shame  that  act,  of  what  some  thought  an  unnecessary, 
tnton  exercise  of  brute  force.  Then  came  Nelson's  de- 
mond  for  loax,  instead  of  an  offered  wafer,  to  seal  bis  des- 
patch to  the  Danish  government,  which  informed  that 
govcmraent,  "that  bis  Troy  was  half  destroyed,''  as  if  the 
JSMajeety  of  Denmark"  wanted  the  knowledge,  or  would 
ribe  to  hurry,  or  any  cause,  the  use  of  a  wafer.  And 
'  pressing  upon  the  memory  the  arrival  into 
f  a  ISriLi.ih  Minister,  named  Jackson,  who,  from 
vith  the  Copenhagen  affair,  had  got,  by 
r  haterB  of  England,  aad  lovers  of  Bonaparte,  the  eupho- 
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ntoiu  Bohriquet  of  "  Copenliificn  Jackaon,"     The  ] 
govomment,  indeed,  hod  end(;ftvouri.-ti  to  mollify  the  r 
lie,  hy  sending  its  Minister  in  a  Hbip  called  tbo  lUise,  mi  if  ^ 
ship  by  any  other  namt^.  as  Dofianco,  Veuf^i^anrc  Spitfiro,— 
would  not  have  smelt  aa  sweet.     I  remcmlicred  Mr.  J«e| 
son,  how  a  Federalist  (Hend  of  mine  had  of  hiu  a  p 
by  Stuart,  and  how  I  had  dined  tvith  that  Minister  at  th^ 
friend's  house,  and  how  Ihr  burning  of  tbe  old  Exdi 
disturbed  the  "  order  of  our  going  "  fnini  that  dinnn  UbM 
There's  nothing  like  foreign  travel  to  sot  the  mind  to  ^ 
about  home  inattere.  of  no  matter  what  dnte  or  t 
have  paused  hours  in  London  strecta  in  tracing  revemltl 
between  the  people  driving  on  foot  and  cariiage,  through  ti 
streets,  aa  mad ;  and  tjie  people  at  home.    Hartley,  you  k 
makes  Association  one  of  the  two  foundation  prineiplei 
the  Nature  of  Man.     W'iib   me  its  activity  produeoa  VH 
curious  results,  hy  showing  relations  which  it  is  not  nlw 
convenient  to  deeloi'e.     I  sometimes  thought  that  Ihv^ 
trine  of  Original    Sin    might    have   its  illiistTation,  If 
cause,  in  this  principle. 

Thwiday,  July.  —  A  moBt  beautiful  trip  was  it  to  1 
The  sea  was  like  glass.      The  steamer  cxcellBnt, - 
ntodations  unusually  good.     The  cabin  was  woi'm,  mi  \ 
adjourned  to  a  sofa  in  the  dining  saloon,  ivhere  I  slept  ti 
half  past  two,  a.  m.,  when  I  went  on  deck,  and  staid  1 
five,  when  wo  reached  Kiel.     1  made  an  aequaintanov,  I 
young  Dane,  who  knew  everything  about  the  country,! 
told  me  a  great  deal  about  Denmark,  —  the  Daltic,  lalkkdl 
&c.     About  seventy  miles  from  Copenhagen  is  an  1 
named  Mohcn.    Its  front,  like  some  great  promontory,  I 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea,  and  to  a  commanding  helgbl 
As  you  approach,  it  becomes  constantly  more  strikitig,  u. 
at  length  you  see  the  whole  side  surface  presenting  b  a 
elevation  as  white  as  snow,  and  closely  resembling  the  C 
of  Dover.     8tiU  nearer,  lines  are  seen  crossing  it  obliqiH 
from  top  to  bottom,  which  are  formed  of  dwarf  ahnilM 


Tgreens.  gromng  in  their  direction.     At  length  the  hori- 

thut  outline  ubicb  socined  quite  level,  ie  found  to  be 

fgulw, — castellated  formations   in  one  point,   rounded 

tUe    top,  like  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  while 

, pointed  minarets  shoot  above  their  nelghbonra.    You  cannot 

how  varied  and  how  beautiful  everything  here  is.     The 

jH^e  was  large,  —  the  sky  bounding  it  above,  and  at  the 

wojecting  bluff,  while  the  nide  Baltic  washed  the  baaea  of 

ise  eeeming  rocky -mountains.     ^^Tien  nearer,  the  outline 

Ibund  to  be  made  by  fir  trees,  of  the  deepest  green, 

ing  a  crown  for  that  ujKiii  which  they  grew,  the  setting 

shedding  its  lij;ht  over  all.     At  length  we  rounded  the 

lontory.     My  Danish  compaaion  said  he  had  frequently 

island  with  guides,  for  pleasure,  and  pointed  out 

noro  special  beauty ;  and  that  with  much  relish 

IV  had  drank  their  champagne  there. 

Kiel  is  beautifully  situated  on  a.  hay  of  the  Baltic,  in  the 

Lchy  of  Holstcin.    It  has  14,0U0  inhabitants,  a  University, 

which,  in  1832,  the  students  were  two  hundred  and  filly, 

,— in   184G,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one, —  a  library  of 

100,000  volumes  or  more,  an  oheervatory,  a  public  garden, 

a  hospital,  a  royal  palace.  — and  among  other  churches,  that 

of  St.  Nicholas,  which  has  special  regard.     I  hope  you  will 

duly  thank  me  for  this  long  drain  upon  the  authorities,  for 

though  1  am  "  iU   at  these   numbers,"   I,  seriously,  have 

studied  accuracy  about  Kiel.     There  has  been  steadily  a 

disposition  to  avoid,   in  these  sketches  of  foreign  travel,  the 

ipcanmcc  even  of  sentimcntalism,  and  if  there  be  a  depar- 

any  sense  or  degree,  from  this  purpose,  it  is  hoped 

'ill  be  pardoned,  or  regarded  as  an  exception,  which  you 

necessary  fur  the  austcntntion  of  any  rule.     Let  me 

give  an  anecdote.     I  was  detained  in  Kiel,  only  whUe  the 

locomotive  wasjired  up.     \V''hile  eittiug  on  the  piazza  of  the 

botcl,  something  happened   illttatrativc  of  the  genius  and 

lajndustry  of  the  burghcra  of  this  ancient  city.     It  solved  the 

iblem  of  bow  many  men  are  neuessaiy  to  drag  and  drive 
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«  COW,  which  cow  has  a  veiy  long  tail.    Time  ««n^ 
man  engaged.    One  Iicltl  in  hia  hand  a  Topo  of  mncb  leii] 
its  other  cnil  was  faslpnod   to    t!io  eow'a   honia.     'ITiB  oti 
man  had  the  tail  in  one  hand,  and  a  fragment  of  a  h 
the  other.     The  action.     If  they  both  pulled  togrlhirrii 
straight  line,  which  could  only  be  in  oppnnle  directiona,  a 
which,  in  their  zeal,  they  unconsciously  "did,  and  eqnallf.  fl 
is  clear  there  would  be  an  equilibrium  of  forces,  and  t 
cow,  the  body  to  be  moved,  would  be    t 
drew  in  different  directions,  and  alternately,  there  vrauld  1l 
a  decomposition  uf  forces,  and  the  direction  of  the  mat 
body,  the  cow  again,  would  be  a  diagonal.    The  entictfmei 
of  the  bit  of  board,  and  the  violent  shakinga  of  th«  ( 
which  were    constantly  in  practice,   produced  i 
which  none  of  the  philosophiea  can  cxjilain.     Now  i 
tUeao  various  appliances  the  cow  was  set  in  motion,  I 
described  as  fine  a  zigzag  as  any  Virginia  fence  maker  o 
have  desired.     Do  not  these  men  of  Kiel  deserve  n  m 
from  his  majesty  of  Denmark,  their  ruler,  for  so  illustr 
a  discovery  in  science  ?     It  is  a  great  matter  to  solve  a  proV 
lem,  let  it  be  what  it  may  ;  and  we  leave  it  with  the  kinff  i 
settle  what  the  medal  shall  be.     This  expetiment,  tuid  i 
BuccesH,  was  the  more  pleasing,  as  it  stirred  the  risibltia  oi 
those  who  were  with  me  on  the  piazKa.    The  dullest  loald 
Dane  of  them  all  really  smiled,  audibly  almost,  whor 
saw    the   success  of  the   experiment.     But    the    train 
ready,  and  1  left  Kiel,  seeing  no  more  in  that  early  monib^S 
hour,  except  one  woman,  two  men,  three  dogs  asleep  I 
a  sidewalk,  and  a.  flock  of  tame  ducks  In  a  pond,  and,  a 
Saturday,  July  10th,  at  7  A.  m.,  having  disposed  of  the  fe 
timcntal,  1  take  up  my  parable. 

In  the  train  one  day.  was  a  family  party  in  excellpnt  spiritt^l 
and  in  German  kept  up  a  very  animated,  and,  I  doubt  i)Ot,f 
agreeable  conversation.     I  asked  in  French  and  English,  ii 
any  one  spoke  either  of  these  tongues.     The  general  antrwu 
was,  no.    At  length  a  }roimg  lady  of  plcBsing  face  and  n 
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aid,  in  a  voice  which  Bingularly  contrasted  vith  the 

I  ZOUgh,  loud  Oerman  aiouud,  that  she  could  speak    same 

tinglish.     I    thanked   her  for  the  announcement,  and  we 

talked  Bomo  time.     After  a  pause  the  young  lady  began 

again,  and  the  following  dialogue  passed  between  us : 

"Where,  do,    you,  live?"      The   commas   indicate  the 
manner  of  enunciation. 
In  the  Universe. 
»  Where  ?  •' 

In  the  Universe,  —  in  that  part  of  it  called  Germany, — 
I  liere,  —  in  this  carriage. 

"  Where,  were,  you,  bom  ?  " 
I  cannot  precisely  say.     I  was  very  young  at  the  time, 
1  know  only  by  report  where  it  happened,  and  common 
1  story-teller,  1  must  decline  an  an- 

"  Have,  you,  any,  family  ?  " 

0,  yes. 

"Where?" 

In  this  carriage.  Your  friends,  and  you,  Miss,  make 
P^  my  present  family,  and  very  pleasantly  am  I  situated. 

"  What,  is,  your,  name?  " 

I  handed  my  cord,  bogging  her  to  say  to  one  I  took  to  be 
hor  mother,  and  who  seemed  much  interested  in  our  dia- 
logue, that  there  was  nothing  important  meant  in  the  offer. 

Here  the  catechism  ended. 

This  to  me  was  quite  a  curious  afihir.  It  was  perfectly 
pleasant.  But  my  fair  frleod,  I  observed,  translated  all  I 
said,  to  her  party,  and  they  looked  at  us  with  great  interest 
as  the  dialogue  proceeded.  1  ha.d  with  me  a  small  volume 
of  verses,  which  I  had  recently  printed  for  friends,  and 
offered  it  to  her.  She  received  it  most  kindly,  and  I  looked 
around  upon  the  rich,  level,  but  noble  covintry. 

Do  not  say  that  I  was  discourteous  to  my  fair  catechist. 
I  had  certainly  no  reason  to  be  so.  But  the  first  day  on 
ths  Continent,  a  fellow  travellor,  a  man,  put  to  me  many 
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questions,  which  I,  without  thought,  answered,  am 
which  1  might  have  quite  as  well  been  ailent  nbout. 

detoimincd,  timt  uuder  no  cltcum^taucvs  whatever,  wotiI4] 
submit  to  tlie  like,     One  hardly  knowa  what  use  amy  1 
ma,da  of  apparcutly  the  simplest  communications.     It  i 
in  recollection  of  a  farmer  experience,  that  1  answered  a 
above  stated,  ia  this  "  second  lesson  in  qucstioniag." 

It  woa  midsummer,  and  the  littils  of  the  scat 
strawberries  and  cherries,  were  iu  their  pcTfectness. 
stations,   fruit   and  other  lefreshments,  with   fluwt 
offered  for  sale  in  profusion,  and  at  very  small  cost. 
never  before  seen   such  strawherriea.     They  are  t1 
Anatts  of  the  strawhciry.     They  are  offered  on  the  e 
the  plant,  tied  together,  and  with  the  finely  marked  ( 
green  leaves,  show  splendidly.     Before  leaving  homft,  I  h 
a  travelling  coat  made,  with  many  pockets.     And  of  n 
use  was  the  structure.     One  pocket  was  devoted  to  Itl 
of  sugar,  put  up  in  nice  paper,  and  used  with  water  i 
fruit.     These  were  in  demand  this  fine  Saturday,  uid  > 
fellow  passengers  had  free  use  of  them  with  their  EtrAWbl 
ries,  a  small  piece  of  sugar  being  bitten  front  the  lump  i 
occasion  reqiuied.     I  have  heard  that  in  Ru!;sia  tite  a 
mode  ia  adopted  in  drinking  tea.     I  can  only  say  I  i 
nothing   of  this   custom  there.     Different   peoples  dO  1 
same  thing  differently.     1  have  seen  strawberries  c&tan  i 
Denmark,  as    already  described.     Now,  I  can  i 
it,  that  the  Danish  is  an  excellent  mode  of  arranging  Btrawi 
berries,  sugar,  and  cream.    Their  union  is  delicious, 
ing  of  sugar.     The  sugar  beet  is  extensively  cultivated  d 
the  Continent     I  passed  vast  Kclds,  entirely  covered  with  d 
sugar  beet,  in  the  moat  vigorous  growth.     I  did  not  ktios|| 
what  these  rnonstruus  crops  could  be  used  for.     A  very  n 
and  intelligent  companion  told  me  all  about  it. 
he,   for   sugar-making.  —  that   a  hundred  pounds  of  t 
would  make  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  — and  that  so  large  tt 
the  product,  as  seriously  to  affect  the  price  of  foreign  suguill 
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I  Lave  spoken  of  maimera  and  customs.  There  U  one  I 
Lave  often  noticeil,  but  much  more  distinctly  to-day  thua 
before.  I  mean  leave -taking  among  families  and  frieada, — 
public  leave-takiog.  It  cannot  be  that  it  is  a  great,  or  rare 
event,  for  people  to  leave  home  Lcre,  any  more  than  in  other 
countries,  but  from  Moscow  to  Germany,  1  have  wit- 
nessed this  ceremony.  More  women  than  men  enter  into 
it.  The  whole  family  circle,  no  matter  how  large,  compose 
it.  Such  a  talking,  laughing,  —  such  fulness  of  utterances, 
before  the  final  whistle,  —  and  then  the  forming  of  lines 
along  the  railing  of  the  station,  —  and  lastly,  the  kissing  of 
hands,  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  make  a  scene,  of 
which  the  Anglo-Sason  races  absolutely  know  nothing.  I 
have  generally  succeeded  in  getting  a  seat  next  the  door  of 
the  coupe,  and  nearest  the  railing,  and  there,  with  my  old 
^id  constant  companion,  my  eye-glass,  I  have  looked  at 
^1^  long  crowd.  The  carriages,  you  know,  move  slowly  at 
Snt,  and  give  one  a  fine  chance  to  see  the  people,  and,  with 
a  traveller's  license,  I  always  did  see  them.  At  first,  I 
thought  these  gatherings  were  of  passengers,  and  asked  my 
courier  if  the  train  would  not  he  crowded.  "  O,  no,"  said 
he,  "  they  are  friends."  The  Germans  have  much  manner, 
and  the  strongest  voices  in  the  world.  You  cannot  tell  how 
annoying'  this  becomes,  when  the  infiiction  lasts  through 
.three  and  four  hundred  English  miles  of  travel,  in  a  warm 
day.  Recollect  you  do  not  understand  a  word  of 
-what  is  screamed  or  roared  out.  It  may  be  very  clever,  but 
it  is  all  Greek  to  you.  An  extreme  annoyance,  under  such 
circumstances,  are  children.  Get  a  restless,  pretty,  petted 
boy  of  four  years  opposite  to  you.  When  he  gets  tired  of 
everything  else,  he  begins  to  try  his  humour  on  your  shina, 
lundry  kicks  of  hia  tough  German  shocB.  I  rejoiced  in 
ly  of  these  experiences  to-day ;  and  was  forced  to 
Sppeal,  by  natural  signs,  to  his  parents,  to  have  the  nuisance 
abated.     The  American  car  prevents  all  this. 

We  lunched  at  Wittenburg,  wLeie  I  thought  of  Httin 
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•^chtuigod  carriages  and  ciiiuimtiy.    The  ls«t  part  of  107  d 
was  worse  thaa  the  first.     Iii  tUo  uew  carriage,  i    : 
fellow  passengers   a  very  pleasing   looking    Udy  and 
husband.    For  a  litllo  while  we  were  nionc.    I  Tound  the  h 
band  was  a  Pole,  an  esilo,  and  liying  in  Magdeburg,  1 
route.     Wo  soon  loarncd  that  each  knew  some  Frwirh,  ■ 
at  it  we  went,  and  such  a  mistuto  of  Polish,  and  Ui^ 
with  French,  may  never  before  have  been  met  with. 
Uiere  was  good  feeling,  and  this  helps  much  in  this  M  il 
other  embarrassments.     The  lady  had  a  sweet  face,  and  % 
in  simple,  but  deep  mourning,  as  was  her  husband,  > 
they  had  lost  an  only  child,  —  and  their  native  land,  i 
Uhe  was  German,  but  her  manner  was  so  C|tiieC,  so  gentle,- 
her  expression  so  sweet,  that  you  could  not  but  bo  happy  ■ 
be  there-    But  my  pleasure  waa  not  long.    A  younn  d 
entered  the  carriage  with  a  hoy.  two  and  hulf  ye«r«  C 
named  Herman,  and   a  girl  a  year  older,  named  Het 
By  the  way,  my  Polander  lady  was  named  Mary.     I  wU 
you  could  hear  her  pronounce  it.     The  lady  and  her  t 
dtea,  the  new  passengers,  sat  opposite  to  me.     Htxt  1 
was  her  nursery  girl,  a  somcwbat  extensive,  but  not  t 
sarily  disagreoalile  body.     Mother  took  the  s 
the  daughter,  thus  placing  the  four  opposilo  me.     It  % 
terribly  hot.    We  thought  we  should  have  moltod.  ood  ll 
left  a  product  which    would  puzzle  even  Cuvier   to  1 
determined.     The  train  started,  and  so  did  the  ( 
The  young  mother  began  the  training  by  giving  them  b 
ricB.     It  was  like  the  first  ta^te  of  blood  to  the  tiger, 
never  forgets  it.     So  did  not  these  the  cherries.     The  M!^ 
was  ruined.     I  could  not  deep.     1  could  only  aweAt., 
laboured  to  occupy,  and  so  please,  the  young  immortals.' 
gave  ihcra  my  gold  tooth-pick  case,  —  my  keys,  —  my  Ul^ 
ivory  rule,  —  my  watch.     But  it  was  no  go.     J  saw  I  1 
to  take  it.     It  came  in  kicks,  —  tumbling  all   over  tn 
putting  both  shoes  on  one  of  my  cornn,  and,  at  the 
time,  —  a  piling  up  of  lihocs,  —  cliiubing  all  over  lue,  wifl 
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cherry-Htained,  and  still  wet  hands.  At  Magdeburg,  I  p>t 
lid  of  them  fiiim  tlie  rairiago,  but  eaw  them  In  the  statiun's 
ladies'  aalaon,  drinking  milk,  the  girl  scieamiug  because  she 
could  not  drink  fast  enough.  You  ask  if  1  did  not  hope  it 
would  choke  her  ?  I  can  say  I  had  never  seen  aud  felt  the 
like.  It  were  professional  to  iiay  that  I  did  wonder  how  the 
milk  and  the  cherries  fared  together.  From  this  day's  ex- 
perience 1  would  humanely  suggest,  that  if  people  mean  to 
carry  children  when  they  travel,  whether  it  would  he  amiss 
to  pack  them  away  among  the  luggage,  or  deposit  them  in 
the  freig-ht  train.  There  would  be  both  economy  and  com- 
fort in  such  an  arrangement, 

Maqdbbcro  is  a  historical  name,  and  the  city  looks  as  if 

ktime   imd   man  had  worked  successfully  in  giving  to  it  the 

■  iquestioolcss  evidences  of  age,  and  of  war.     It  is  one  of  the 

Lnost  important  fortresses  of  Germany,  and,  from  the  time 

I  of  Charlemagne,  has  prest-tved  its  interest  in  the  commercial 

k'.ftud  warlike  characters  which  attach  to  it,  aud  which,  with 

|.it8  defences,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of 

>  Euiope.     A  canal,   which   connects  the    Havel  and   £lbe, 

y  connects  the  latter  with  the   Oder,  and  so  with  the  Daltic, 

y  thus  bringing  Magdeburg  in  easy  communieatiun  with  the 

|.  vhole  north  of  Europe.     I  was  at  every  step  struck  with 

^  the  vast  and  various  means  employed  to  make  this  old  city 

h  impregnable.      You  pass   through  gate  after  gate,  —  wall 

L- ftftcr  wall,  with  portcullises,  standing  with  their  enormous 

l«cth  of  massive  iron  suspended  in  mid  atr.  aud  in  readiness 

to  fall,  and  close  shut  up  the  city,  or  to  destroy  everything 

beneath  them.     Time  is  impressed  upon  everything.      The 

black  walls  are  crusted  over  with  the  accumulations  and 

ft.  deep  dyes  of  ages.     The  very  stones  in  the  i 
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studs  high  abova  everything  else,  and  tells  the  8toi7-f 
a^a.    In  the  NapulooQ  wars  thU  was  aa  olijcct  uf  the  dcepi 
est  intcredt.     1  was  toid  on  the  spit,  as  1  looked  upon  il 
grand  old  tower  frowning  down  upon  mc,  that  its  sumwuBb<l 
ing  cross  was  shot  off  by  a  tieacheroua  conrniaudant  of  tlwl 
city,  named   Kiiest,  who  afterwards   eold    the  city  to  tlie] 
French.     Hut  he  had  small  joy  of  his  bargain,  for  the  vet 
money  ho  had  received  was  taken  from  him  aa  be  was  leaf^ 
ing  Magdeburg.     It  was  in  a  prison   in  Magdeburg, 
Baron  Trenck  passed  so  many  years,  and  fjom  which  he  &U 
length  escaped.     The  history  of  this  Baron  formed  aa  iuil 
portant  part  of  my  early  day's  reading ;  but  which  the  latavl 
litoratuie  has  replaced  by  Jack  Sbcppard,  and  the  like, 
time  had  served,  I  should  certainly  ha%'e  visited  the  Barcu 
*•  prison  house." 

Prussia  you  know  is  as  flat  as  a  prairie.     The  exceptioik 
is  the  mountain  boundary  between  it  and   Belgium,  a 
which  I  have  already  commemorated.     As  you  get  along  on 
the  railway,  you  see  narrow  roads  passing  off  from  its  edgu 
into  the  country,  and  parallel  roads  with  their  tributA 
At  the  stations   we  got  chciiics  in  abundance,  and  via 
cheap.     At  Cocthen,  pronounced  by  the  natives  Cooo,  i 
the  shortest  possible  order,  we  had  a  splendid  time  wiltn 
the  cherries.     \Vomen  are  the  merchants.     It  i« 
monopoly.     The  rights  of  the  sex  arc  unquestioned  heTe»fl 
And  who  would  ask  for  other  sellers  of  such  esquisite  &n)t  h 
They  sell  them  in  paper  envelopes,  wrapped  up  like  coraU'j 
copiEtaa.  and  I  was  not  a  little  amused  to  find  that  ray  A 
was  made  of  a  broad  leaf  of  four  pages,  a  work  of  Uippo^] 
crates,  in  Greek,  with  a  Lalia  translation,  very  handsoineljl 
printed.     Here  in  tliis  obscure,  out  of  the  way  village  c 
Prussia,  is  Oreek  medical  literature  used  to  make  cherryjS 
bags  I     Doubtless,  literature  has  been  put  to  worse  i 
On  wc  drove,  and  at  about  nine  in  the  evening,  iu 
teadiug  twilight,  we  ended  our  journey,  of  about  thre^l 
'   luindted  miles,  having  arrived  at  — 
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Leipzig  (properly  epelt),  in  Saxony.  —  This  la  a  queer 
i  spot.     I  stopped  at  the  Hotel  Barrierc.  t'le  best  in  the 
place,  utterly  woru  out  with  heat,  noiBy.  restless  children, 
and  a  steady,  solid  drive  of  some  hundred  miles,  to  Bay 
nothing  of  dust,  smoke,  soot,  iSi^c.,  the  accompaniments  of 
xsilway  travel.     Tea  was  ordered,  —  candles  were  lighted. 
Going  into  my  ^larlour.  four  large  wax  candles  in  high  ailvcT 
can  dies  ticks,  wer'   Touud  in  full  bla^o  for  the  edification  of 
the  furniture,  that  being  the  only  occupant.     They  wore  of 
course  put  out.     Speaking  of  candles.     These  are  a  heavy 
charge  in  a  long  hill,  and  to  make  this  charge  Icsa,  some  ore 
in  the  habit  of  taking  the  ends  of  candles,  which,  sometimes, 
almost  the  whole  article,  away  with  them.     At  Leipxic, 
rlttviug  before  hoard  somewhat  of  the  practice,  I  thought  of 
lopting  it,  and  told  Charles  tu  gather  together  the  things 
'hich  remained,  and  wiiich  were  surely  destined  to  perish. 
id  he,  "  Sir,  I  would  not  take  the  candles.     Gentlemen 
iver  take  them."     It  was  clear  the  courier  was  greatly 
lUblod,  and  most   anxious   foe   my  dignity,  and  I  gave  up 
the  thought  of  burdening  him    with  the  wax.     Sugar  waa 
quite  a  different  thing.     I  daily  pocketed  what  was  left, 
and  found  uses  for  it.     A  friend  once  told  me,  that  when 
half  a  century  or  more  ago,  he  was  in  Paris,  he  look  lessons 
in  French,  of  an   old  Ahhe.      The  lesson  waa   given  at 
Ijreakfast,  and  M. seeing  the  remainder  sugar  daily  car- 
ted away  by    the   servant,  with  the    breakfast  furniture, 
Mked  my  friend,  as  it  was  paid   for.  to  permit  him  to  take 
away  what  was  left.     It  was  in  small,  most  delicate,  imita- 
tion sugar  loaves.     My  (riend  readily  granted  tho  request, 
and  the  poor  Abbe  got  daily  a  generous  supply  for  his 
OOfioo,  and  sugar-water.    It  was  in  memory  of  this  old  anec- 
of  my  friend's  foreign  life,  that  i  ''  put   the  remaining 
r  in  my  pocket."     So  much  for  candles  and  sugar. 
Sunday,  July  14.  —  Leipzic  I  said  was  old.     In  ihe  tenth 
century,  its  site  hud  on  it  a  small  Sclavunlan  village. 
the  12th,  Leipzic  was  there,  a  forced  ci^,  «•<>>  — 
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ditches.    From  its  present  looks  I  should  think  it  n 
nil  up  at  once,  and  is  this  plcimnnt  summer's  dny,  piwciaeljrl 
as  it  n'as  then.     Such  a.  cily.     I  have  sot^n  nothing  like  ll^j 
and  it  is  in  no  part  or  it  like  itself.     Hotc  &ro  Hlreeta*  ■ 
squares,  and  churches,  and  a  universilj  with  many  wtud 
and  seventj'  or  more  professors.     The  character  of  Leipvie  ii 
in  its  architecture,  or  rather,  no  architecture.     EverjrbodTil 
has  built.  —  nobody  builds  now, — just  aa  the  whim  1 
him,  and  whim  has  been  the  order  of  the  day.     A  hoaseil 
four  or  six  stories  hi^h.     The  roof  is  the  largest  part  I 
the  house.     I  have  counted  six  and  seven  stories  Is  q 
roof,  that  is,  rows  of  dormant  windows  to  this  extent. 
this  differs  pergietuaHy.     Ilotises  being  &s  much  unlike  j 
this  as  in   other  respects,  as   possible.      I   asked   the  un  ofj 
these  strange  shaped,  and  placed  rooms.     One  said  1 
were  used  to  dry  clothes  in.     I  could  understand  this,  tot  a 
Qcrmany,   every   housekeeper    begins    married    life,  —  ti 
woman  does,  I  mean, —  by  getting  together,  houw> 
and  other  linen  in  quantity  sufficient  to  last  the  family,  tbaq 
is,  and  its  natural  and  accidental  incroments,  lialf  a  year,  - 
six  months,  —  for  it  is  a  custom  to  wash  but  twice  i 
The  drying  rooms    must    be   large    to   accommodate  I 
washes,  and  this  may  be  found  in  the  ro 
Another  reason  for  this  odd  architecture  i^ 
windows,  and  the  rooms  they  light  and  vci 
accommodation  of  the  thousands   who  ci 
annually  held  in  LcipKic.     These  fairs  at 
year  for  books  only,  and  the  volumes  brought  and  sold  h 
are  almost  numberless  ;   and  bookmakers,  printers,  and  T 
dcrs,  are  in  proportion.     Then  there  are  fairs  for  bonos,  1 
peltry,    wool,   cotton,    and     cotton    fabrics,  domestic   I 
foreign,  French,  English,  Turkish,  &cc..  &c.     Largo  acc( 
modations  are  demanded  for  these,  and  the  existing  amount  S 
hardly  is  enough.     Dut  the  roofs  rejoiced  iu  other  thiagaf 
than  windows.     Out  of  some  projected  miniature  spirce,  I 
of  churches.     And  for  what  purpose  ?     May  they  not  be  ibc  i 
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a  sort  of  chapels  of  ease,  and  the  pattition  walls  of  the 

rooms  used  duiing  the  fairs  being  removed,  the  vast  attics 

may  be  used  as  places  of  worship  by  those  who  do  not  find 

n  Kceommodation  elsewhere.     How  strange  is  Leipzie,  which 

'makes  Buch  demands  on  philosophy,- which  a-ks  such   ques- 

rtions,  and  which  may  be  so  variously  answered.     I  have 

I  i-Bometimes  thought  while  looking  at  these  houses,  that  the 

[  builders  must  have  had  some  concern  with  the  Babel  Tower, 

seting  alter  the  confusion  of  tongues,  had  gone  to 

I ^work  without   any  plan,  eaeh   one  for  himself.      I  looked  up 

I  and  down,  side  ways,  and  all  ways,  upon  the  things  before 

fijuo,  but  it  was  no  tise.     It  waa  all  "  muddle,"  as  says  that 

ttost  wretched  man  in  Dickens.      I  said  that  from   one   roof 

1  out  a  miniature  church  spire.     Near  it  is  one  wliich 

M  a  tower  springing  somehow  jrom  its  gable  end,  looking 

e  like  an  observatory  than  anytikiiig  else,     Then,  one 

desirous  for  the  extremest  architectural  antagonism, 

f'has  made   his  window  sills  slaatiug,  instead   of  horizontal. 

all  askew,  and  the  cfiecC  is  queer  enough.     I  was  getting  so 

twisted  and  turned  by  these  works  of  art,  that  I  went  home, 

lest  I  should  get  a  lee  lurch  myself,  and  come  home  wrong 

side  lip.     You  never  saw  such   a  place.     1  have  wandered 

somewhat,  and   have  seen  different  peoples,  and  widely  dif- 

ierent  cities,  but  never  anything  like  this.     Nothing  can  be 

^B^Jike  it,  for  it  is  wholly  unlike  itself.     Leipzie  is  built  of 

^^•tones,  monstrous  large  ones,  aud  there  are  sculptures  of 

^^■KU  sorts  on  the  comers  of  buildings,  on  the  tympanum  of  the 

^H  .pediments  of  the  gables,  just  as  were  ornamented  the  same 

^^  members  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  public  architecture.    The 

^F.vtones  are  black,  or  brown  black,  and  much  worn  away,  or 

masses  may  have  been  carried  from  them  to  build  other 

houses,  and  could  have  been  spared,  and  not  missed.     I 

thought  this  very  day  of  sketching  some  of  these  houses 

which  are  in  the  square  near  lay  hotel.     But  '  ^ 

it   is  Sunday,  though  aa  women  are  - 

Rtrawbcrrics  in  the  square,  I  mitf 
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tiia  drvotionol  spirit  of  tho  plnce.     I  liad  i 
mind,  DOT  lime,  to  visit  Leipxic  sights.     It  is  a  sight  il 
anil  caiinut  fail  to  satisfy  the  inuHt  ramjMiut  curioatty. 
heard  there  was  a  sight  wottU  seeing,  —  ft  CiaUety,- 
particularl]'  woTth]',  as  in  it  was  a  full  length  of  Muie  J 
toinctte  on  her  way  to   the  puillotine;  a  work  hy  ■  na 
artist.     You  may  be  Buqiriscil  that  a  gallery  should  be  a 
to-day,     But  there  was  coDBiclemtiun  in  this-     It  wa9 
opened  until  the  churches  had  heen  closed,  at  noon,- 
Bo  could  be  visited  when  the  morning  seri-ice  had  Wen  d 
posed  of.     It  reminded  me  of  the  mcrcontile 
formerly  granted  our   burghers  by  opening  the   fust-offi 
for  an  hour  after  morning  church.     There  was  short  d 
get  tetters  on  the  Jrsl  Sunday  of  the  month.     But  all  WM 
and   had   their    lelters    ready   for    Monday, 
changed  the  time  of  late  ;  we  can  get  our  letters  before  goiH| 
into  church.     I  weut  to  the  Gallery,     Among  tho  Tui 
you  know  we  must  do  as  the  Turkies   du.      The   ptctute  t 
the  Queen  is  the  principal  attraction.     It  ia  atri' 
has  been  long  in  prison,  —  has  looked  death  i 
every  day.     She  has  grown  pale  in  darkness,     Tho  bles 
sun  has  not  bloHsed  her.     On  the  top  of  her  head,  dova  li 
the  neck,  the  hair  is  as  white  as  snow,  while   the  heB*3 
curls  over  the  neek  and  shouldcra  still  have  their  youth! 
colour.    Hair  sometimes  becomes  white  very  suddenljr, 
has  produced  the  change.     Tho  Queen  hod  never  betv 
fear.     She  has  not  forgotten  that  she  was,  —  that  eheu^ 
Queen,     She  saye  that  until  the 

"Long  ilivorce  of  steel  tal]  on  her.'" 

she  will  remain  a  Queen.     The  eyes  are  not  full  open,  as  ii 
the  strong  and  unaccustomed  sunlight,  and  the  scene  arauait] 
were  more  than  the  eye,  or  the  mind,  could  at  once  1 
In  the  mouth  the  espressioo  is  the  most  striking.     The  lipd 
are  closed  as  by  the  will,  —  the  long  enduring,  and  stiJ 
acting  will.     You  eec  that  the  pressure  of  tho  lips  i^ 
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each  other  has  a  purpose,  or  is  the  product  of  a  mental  slate 
of  unbroken  energy.  There  is  no  acting  in  all  this.  There  is 
only,  —  and  wbat  more  is  necd^  ?  —  there  in  nothing  mure 
than  entire  self- possession,  with  a  sadness  too,  which  comes, 
it  may  be,  from  the  memory  of  the  dead,  —  children,  —  huB- 
band,  —  sisters,  —  all  killed,  and  in  detail,  as  if  to  make  her 
Burnving  agony  heavier  by  being  longer.  She  stands  firmly, 
—  a  full  length,  —  in  black.  Around  her,  are  soldiers,  with 
swords  and  gims,  as  if  that  helpless  creature  mijjht  turn 
upon,  and  kill  them  all.  There  are  wretches  with  the  borutet 
rouge  on  their  heads,  and  one  more  especially,  who  has  hell 
in  bis  face  beforehand.  Others  are  thrusting  their  hard 
clenched  Hitts  at  her  Much  of  this  is  in  the  shade,  and  no 
more  of  it  than  is  sutScient  to  tell  the  story. 

The  queen  picture  has  been  here  three  days,  and  as  a 
special  faTor  will  remain  as  many  more.  If  an  apology  or 
reason,  then,  were  asked  for  opening  the  exhibition  of  a, 
Sunday,  perhaps  one  might  be  found  in  this  fact.  But  I 
hardly  believe  it.  It  seems  a  national  custom,  a  part  of  that 
European  life,  which  hardly  separates  Sunday  from  the  week. 
The  shops,  however,  were  all  cluscd.  The  people  were 
abroad  in  their  best,  and  everything  spoke  of  the  general 
comfort.  The  streets  are  well  paved  with  stones  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  very  large  bricks,  and  the  sidewalks  art  gene- 

ly  good.    The  quiet  was  perfect.     Soldiers  were  about,  of 
!,  and  in  numbers  sufficient  to  restore  order  should  it 

,y where  be  broken. 

Speaking  of  auldicrs.  Leipzlc  is  as  celebrated  for  its 
battles  as  for  its  fairs.  Twice  we  are  told  the  destinies  of 
Germany  have  been  decided  by  arms  on  its  plains,  viz., 
September  7,  1631,  and  October  18,  1S13.  Another  earlier 
battle,  on  the  2d  of  November,  1642,  is  not  without  mem- 
ory. I  was  told  of  these  battle- fields,  —  of  the  ploccji  t)f  tlte 
dead,  —  of  the  victors,  and  of  the  vanquished,- 
desired  to  devote  a  day  to  visit  them.    But  I  have 

>ut  such  places  or  things,  —  no  desire  to  bi 
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hod  been  nictun  a  short  disUiDce  of  ^Vaterloo.     But  I  ktii 
that  DBture  hod  covered  the  desecrated  earth   tli«rc,  wi4 
green,  and  with  beauty  —  that  she  had  gontl)'  wiped  away  tl 
evidence  of  man's  terrible  insult  to  herself,  and  to  bet  Qoi^ 
—  and  that  peace  had  agnln  its  abode  there.     ^V*h]r,  wkw 
disturb  for  human   memories,    such   repose  ?     Why, 
curious  word,  and  vulgar  tramp,  arou»o  the  echoes  s 
the  buried,  —  the  mouldering,  the  forgotten  ?     I  eorad  I 
for  Waterloo.     I  cored  not  far  the  Buttle-fidda  of  LotM 


Dbssiiem.  Monday,  JtJy  \Wi.  —  I  Icfl  home  May  \2A 
I  ui).  then.  Just  two  months  from  home.  Two  months,— 
and  aa  epochs  have  a  value,  thb  is  recorded. 

It  is  a  fair  and  fine  morning.     1'he  sun  has  powered 
hia  early  rising  at  thiit  time  of  the  year,  and  a  hot  day  ij(J 
toward.     1  am  at  the  Hotel  de  Rome,  —  the  .Suilt  ] 
of  the  vernacular  here,     It  is  a  grand  place,  in  front  of,  ■ 
noble  square.     My  rooms  are  engaged  for  a  Grand  Dnlte,  i 
a  Grand  Duchy,  and  I  lun  ^varned,  if  his  hi^jhness  a 
before  I  go,  1  must  go  up  higher.     The  square  is  directly  |k 
{rout  of  my  ivindows,  precisely  a&  in  Copenhagen, 
wanting  water,  boats,  and  nice  fish  women,  is  a  market,  i 
in  fuU  activity.     This  was  not  to  he  resisted,  bo  out  1  wi 
and  wt^  at  once  in  the  midst  of  venders  aud  buyers, 
course  the  first  were  women.     All  sorts  of  things  word  i 
sale,  —  a  curious  mixture,     Ryo  bread  in  enormous  circul 
loaves  or  masses,  two  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and  in  | 
portion  thick,  —  thick  crusted,  with  the  peculiar  smell,  u^V 
1  liavo  no  doubt  taste,  which  are  so  rejoiced  in,  in  GermuiTj 
There  were  long  loaves,  looking  like  a  very  respectable  t 
•awed  log  of  wood,  especially  when  mounted  on  tho  shaalfj 
der  of  the  buyer,     llicso  solid  wheels  of  bread,  or  cirdn 
were  piled  up  very  high,  as  you  may  have  seen  larjje  checsot.  J 
This  bread  is  very  popular.     It  has  its  value  to  the  Oer 
heart  and  stomach  in  the  tharougliucss  of  its  cookery,    It  b^ 
of  tho  deepest  crust.     It  letains  its  aweetncns  compaiativfilf  J 


I 
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a  long  time,  and  is  alirays  fresh.  Tlte  vliole  bread  of  the 
Continent  le  thoroughly  done.  The  German  wheat  flour  roll 
is  completely  baked.  The  cruat  is  brown,  and  crisp, — 
to  tender  teeth  and  gums,  a  eaution.  I  have  not  these,  hut 
having  so  long  eaten  uncooked,  —  everything  else  but  good 
bread,  —  that  the  criapnc«s  of  the  foreign  in  lis  novelty  was 
Bot  wholly  agreeable.  My  pniccice  is  to  take  the  roll  firmly 
in  hand,  and  with  a  good  squeeze,  crush  it  into  Hometbing 
like  the  accustomed  softness.  I  shall  miss  this  mont  excel- 
lent foreign  bread.  Then,  across  the  square,  were  farming 
ftnd  garden  tools,  and  straw,  and  hay,  and  seeds,  all  in 
large  quantities.  Next,  vegetables  and  fruit  in  abundance, 
and  of  the  nicest  quality.  Looils  of  splendid  cherries,  and 
grand  gooseberries,  and  something;  between  our  buckle  and 
blue  berries,  also  abundant.  Next  was  a  market  of  children's 
basket  wagons  ;  and  lastly,  butter  of  exquisite  complexion. 
I  like  to  know  how  people  live  Here  were  the  necEssaries 
tind  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  in  profusion,  and  so  cheap 
that  the  motley  customers  might  be  all  served.  Is  it  not 
pleasant,  does  it  not  speak  well  for  a  people  to  see  them  in 
file  early  morning,  in  from  the  country,  with  its  best  pro- 
ducts, in  the  open  air,  and  bright  sky,  and  surrounded  by 
the  city  folk  in  pleasant  chat,  disposing  of  their  marketing  ? 
Then  the  perfect  neatness  of  everything.  The  public  gaze 
is  hero,  everything  is  seen,  and  people  know  that  what  they 
buy  will  be  worth  having.  1  delight  in,  1  love  this  old 
marketing,  so  social,  so  pleasant,  so  honest,  and  so  satisfac- 
I  tory.  I  toot  out  my  pocket  book,  as  is  my  wont,  to  note 
r^wn  what  was  before  me,  and  some  of  the  folk  looked  at 
ine  this  morning.  Generally,  I  have  wandered  about  with- 
out exciting  the  least  remark,  and  am  never  troubled  by 
■olicitatioDs  to  buy. 

In  the  market  I  looked  at  the  women  to  learn  sometfa 
of  their  position  by  their  persons,  moimcrs,  drcsa. 
was  a  striking  difference  between  buyers  and  sellers,  i 
latter  ate  peasants,  the  former  citizens,  mostly  womoajfl 
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peasant  voman  sliows  her  poBition  hj  tht  i 
out-iloor  work,  oii  liuili   uumplusion  and  osprcKnon. 
daily  t^xpusurc  tu  tlio  long  hot  days  of  mimmer  acU  •01 
upon  both,  until  almost  feature,  ccrtninly  beauty,  for  all  I 
bom  with  beauty,  is  absolutely  burnt  out  of  them.     Wltj^ 
no  longer  ago  than  Saturday,  t  passed  a  sugar  boet  I 
which  was  boundless  in  extent.  —  spreading  in  every  i 
tion  OS  far  aa  the  eye  could  rcaeb,  and  in  it,  1  counted  I 
twcen  seventy  and  eighty  women  in  a  row,  a  straight  I 
at  work,  weeding  and  turning  the  earth  about  the  pla 
III  a  neighbouring  field  was  another  party  of  about  forty  ■ 
the  name  toil.     They,  or  many,  wore  largo  bats  whidi  cool 
do  little  more  than  at  high  noon  keep  off  the  s 
heat.     There  was  something  picturesque  in  the  exliIMtii 
The  Oennon,  like  all  other  women,  delight  iu  dress.  ui4  \ 
was  pleading  to  sec  how  true  is  the  interest  even  in  t 
sugar  beet  field.     AJl  sorts  of  colours  entered  into  thft  ( 
tume,  and  the  bright  ribands,  and  other  floating  or  dji 
appendages  of  hat  or  dress,  gave  to  the  women  a  cbeeriVtl  ■ 
well  as  gay  look.     As  the  train  passed,  they  stood  resUl 
on  the  end  of  their  hoe  handles,  like  soldiers  at  drill,  I 
with  not  a  little  grace,  I  assure  you.     Across  the  squara  f 
the  Dim,  the  Cathedral,  —  Catedral,  aa  the  courier  callB  i1 
—  in  its  age,  its  dark,  heavy,  time-worn  walls. 
size,  — the  silent  majesty  of  material  forms,  standing  tbc 
forever,  a  siiiritual  guardian,  embodied  fur  the  salvation  i 
the   people.      Breakfast    dispatched,    I   passed   acroaa  t 
Square  to   the  "  Royal  Gallery  of  Dresden."   as  saycth  t 
catalogue.    The  catalogue  is  before  me.    It  numbers  cighto 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  works  of  art,  by  several  hundi 
masters  and  schools,  the  authors   of  seventy-seven  bringi 
unknown.     I  have  just  returned  from  the  gallery,  —  iroifffl 
one  of  the  great  interests  of  KuTope.     Who  has  not  heardl 
of  it,  who  has  ever  heard  of  art  ?     Who  does  not  desire  tol 
see  it?     You  have  iu  it  the  original  of  works,  the  copiet  oH 
which  in  great  aad  little,  painted  or  engraved,  h&ve  fill&dV 
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ttotM,  for  adornment,  fur  itistructian,  or  for  plei 
Art  baa  done  what  it  could  do  to  give  some  notion  of  what 
tiicae  great  and  old  wurks  are,  and  to  wbat  their  production 
kas  been  owing,  The  master  haa  sought  by  pencil,  or  by 
tool,  —  on  the  canvaj,  or  the  marble,  to  reproduce  ideal 
itftteB,  —  to  reveal  bis  own  spiritual  being,  m  its  highest 
activity,  —  in  the  hope  to  nakc  immorial  the  memory  of 
human  greatness,  —  to  reveal  the  beauties  of  nature  in  their 
influences  upon  birasclf,  —  to  strengthen  piety,  —  to  give 
to  the  affections  a  more  powerful,  —  a  more  active  life,  — 
and  as  its  final  cause  to  awaken,  —  to  keep  alive,  reverence 
toward  Ood,  and  toward  man.  He  who  reveals  to  me  most 
dearly  by  whatever  means,  the  mural,  the  religious,  the 
intollectual,  haa  done  for  me  the  best  work  that  man  can  do. 
It  may  be  Ln  a  cup  of  cold  water,  —  or  in  the  Consecration 
of  the  Bread  and  the  Wine,  in  the  Drendcn  Gallery,  from  the 
hand  of  its  author.  As  soon  as  you  see  the  original  of 
this  work,  you  feel  that  the  whole  story  is  told.  A  copy 
must  bo  a  failure.  In  the  original  ia  embodied  the  master's 
mind.  Who  can  copy  a  mind  ?  Nobody.  One  day  as  I 
looked  again  upon  the  "  Consecration,"  an  artist  was  copy- 
ing it.  You  saw  at  once  it  was  a  failure.  Christ  was  not 
f  tbere.  The  story  was  not  tuld.  In  the  original  the  bread 
I  JB  made  Jlesh,  —  the  wine  is  made  blood.  You  see  what,  to 
\  the  human  in  that  Divine  Being,  had  been  the  terrible  con- 
ss  before  hand  of  that  which  was  surely  to  come, 
•  —but  you  ace  also,  how  the  Divine  has  replaced  the 
f  buman,  and  with  what,  1  had  almost  said,  joy,  that  heart 
risiled.  I  never  before  saw  such  an  expression  in 
p  living  mouth.     It  can  never  be  repeated. 

This  ia  my  body  which  is  broken  for  you. 

This  ia  luy  Lloud  which  in  abnl  Tor  you, 

I  declare  to  you  that  to  weep    is  so  present  to  me  now  in 

'  ■ttiis  silent,  far-off  chamber,  when  I  bring  thfit  picture  in 

thoughtbcforcme,  that  tears  from  my  very  heart  almost  burst 

from  my  eyes.     I  wish  I  could   give   to  you  same  idea  of 
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this,  to  m<*,  woniKrfiil  work,  —  this  transfusion  of  the  Divine 

iiiio  t':u  li;nnu:i.  aini  thut  yuu  could  sec  the  Divine  triumph 
tlmo.     TliL-  t^ai>  are  Jritd  up.    The  places  they  have  occu- 
picil  i!iay  still  knuw  them,  and  you  may  almost  think  there 
is  htill  weeping.     I^ut  the  shadow  of  the  vanished  grief  is 
only  there.     I  luoked  at  the  copy.     It  is  all  human.      The 
exprossiun  of  the  mouth  and  eyes  was  only  common  grief,  — 
the  simple  cun solo usn ess  of  suffering  to  come.     There  is 
C\)rrc\:;L;ia's  "  Maj^dalcn  "  lying  on  the  earth,  reading  a  book, 
with  a  vessel  of  huly  oil  at  her  side.     This  was  also  under- 
going the  agony  of  being  copied ;  and  how  many  thousand 
engraWngs  and  painted  copies  have  been  made  of  it.     Now, 
failure  here  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  "  Consecration."     This 
is  human,  —  the  Magdalen,  but  purified,  —  '*  born  again." 
But  here  in  the  copy,  you  get  no  true  idea  of  it  as  a  work 
of  art.     Correggio  is  at  the  head  of  those  artists  who  have 
their  fame  in  the  beauty  of  their  conception,  —  in  form,  — 
colour,  —  and  the  use  of  these  in  expression.     His  flesh  is 
exquisite.     It  is   warmed  as  with    living  blood.     It  is  as 
luminous  as  if  it  were   the  source  of  its  own  illumination. 
There  is  no  failure.    It  tells  its  story.    1  know  I  am  writing 
about  pictures  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Madoxxa 
OF  DiiESDJBN.     But  I  am  not  at  the  petty,  absurd  work 
of  comparing  great  works  which  have  no  likeness ;  or  find- 
ing authority,  or  models,  for  original  works.     1  am  talking 
of  things  of,  by,  and  in,  themselves,  and  such  study  excludes 
all  other  related  work.     I  had  no  idea  of  Correggio,  or  of 
Carlo  Dolce,  till  I  saw  them  in  the  Gallery  across  the  Square 
yonder.     I  had  seen  efforts  to  copy  them,  and  beautiful 
shapes  may  ha\'e  been  the  result.     But  there  is  beneath  tho 
surface  of  the  originals  of  such  works,  that  which  makes 
the  external  just  what  it  is  designed  to  be,  —  the  outward 
life,  or  being  of  underlying  form,  —  the  ideal,  —  which,  not 
being  there,  in  that  copy,  cannot  be  revealed  by  it.     There 
can  be  no  copy  of  a  true  painting,  —  a  true  work  of  art. 
Men  may  copy,  and  try  and  give  us  size,  and  shape,  and 
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eon. 

Tliere  is  here  the  wo  rid- renowned  picture  of  Raphael, 
.'galled  the  Madonna  of  St.  Sixtus,  —  the  Dreadea  Madonna. 
It  is  of  great  size.  It  stands  by  itself.  Care  has  hcen 
taken  to  preserve  it  from  injury,  —  the  action  of  moislure, 
dust,  &c.,  and  now  live  hundred  years  sinee  it  was  punted, 
it  has  the  freshness  of  a  recent  work.  A  heavy  plate* 
glass  does  not  in  the  least  obscure  it,  while  it  protects  it 
admirably.  This  picture  affects  you  as  a  work  of  art.  The 
Iiigheat  authorities  have  pronounced  it  perfect  in  its  kind. 
lites  less  emotion  than  other  works  of  its  author,  or  of 
some  other  authors.  We  go  to  the  works  of  Raphael  with 
profound  reverence  and  love.  We  mark  that  day  in  our 
lives,  in  which  wc  have  seen  one  of  his  works,  as  an  epoch 
in  our  moral  and  intellectual  life     I  have  seen  nothing  in 


a  question  of 

the   truth    of 

oiTenda    your 

id  pleasure  with 


those  works  which  could  for  a  moment  r 

their   perfect   purity.     Raphael   depends 

dcttul,  and  therefore  never,  for 

taste,  or  disturbs  the  entire  satisfaction  a 

which  yott  see  liis  works.     You,  as  by  ai 

Btinct,  —  go  to  that  for  which  the  painting  was  made,  and 

which  hus  given  it  so  long  life,  and  find  your  pleasure  in 

the  harmony  which  subsists  between  it  and  your  capacity  to 

understand  and  feel  it.     We  feel  more.     We  are  glad  that 

WB  have  had  an  opportunity  to  come  so  near  to  one  who  has 

tmade  himself  immortal  by  his  works.  We  come  into  his 
Jiresencc,  and  place  ourselves  where  he  only  is,  as  disciples 
to  a  master.  We  make  no  iiuestion  of  the  authenticity 
at  the  manner  in  which  a  thought  may  he  presented  to  us 
nr  him,  because  wc  feel  that  the  thought  is  there,  and 
HI  clothed  itself,  and  demands  our  assent,  —  yes,  entire 
submission  to  its  own  decisions,  — to  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  whole  truth  in  the  work  itself.  1  marked  other  nu"* 
bcrs  in  the  catalogue,  for  memory  and  for  dew 
5  them  by. 
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The  same  defect  in  lighting  the  gallery,  which  waa  noliced'l 
when  sjieaking  of  the  Hermitage,  exists  here.     The  ^ 
dows  are  opposite  the   pictures,   to  the  annoyaDce  of  thirf 
visitor,   and  obvious  injury  to  the  effect  of  the  picture*.  ' 
Two  paintings  of  Carlo  Dolce  had  heen  taken  from  thoira 
places  to  be  copied.     The  effect  was  to  present  th«ia  iit  thd  ^ 
true  light,  and  you  cannot  tell  how  much  is  gained  to  the 
spectator  by  the  change.     There  is  a  large  picture  by  Van- 
dyk,  —  a  Dana;  on  her  bed,   receiving   Jupiter  metamor- 
phosed into  a  shower  of  gold.  No.  399.     It  is  most  exqni- 
sitely  coloured,  and  the  drawing  is  as  fine  as  the  colouring. 
Now,  this  picture  of  this  great  artist  is  placed  thus :    A 
large  window  is  in  front  of  it,  and  a  window  on  eiich  side 
of  that.    They  seem  to  contend  which  shall  do  most  to  pre- 
vent the  picture  being  seen ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  rare  cases 
in  which  all  parties  Bucceod.    Now,  if  there  be  anything 
in  itnch  a  subject,  or  in  its  treatment,  or  in  the  mao 
treating  it,  which  makes  it  vinflt  for  the  public  eye.  why  aOi  ^ 
put  it  down  cellar  at  once :    I  will  vcaturo  to  suy  that  the 


any  olhei 
such  then 
>  so-ridled 
put  in  tta' 
:o  anybody'  ' 


is  more  neck-tmsting  lo  see  that  picture,  th 
specimen  of  its  kind  in  the  Oallcry,  and  man 
ore  which  enjoy  excellent  light.  If  there  be 
moral  considerations  in  llie  question,  why  m 
pla;:e  half  a  uoiten,  or  hundred  things,  which  sc 
cares  to  see,  and  let  this  replace  them  ? 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  architecture  of  this  antien< 
and  justly  renowned  city.  It  resembles  Leipric,  but  with 
difference.  It  really  has  order  in  it,  —  is  the  prodoct 
some  plan.  There  arc  storied  roofs,  but  much  less  am' 
tious  than  in  Leipzic.  Houses  are  built  of  stone,  and 
old  sooner  than  might  otherwise  be,  by  the  crumbling  ai 
of  that  of  which  they  arc  built.     1  hove  not  seen  this 


led.      Vp 


I    ■ 


.■  entrance  to  the  Gallery  affords  a  striki 
I  stone    deca; 


3  docs  the  C'atlicdral  i 


told  it  is    tinw^ 
ing  instance  an 


square.    It  docs  not  occur  only  on  the  outside  of  buildtit 


or  fn  parts  of  them  liable  ' 
cause  in  the  compoBilion 
predisposes  to  such  decay. 
It  was  a  delicious  mar 
six.  I  left  Dresden  fur  Vie: 
of  the  Elbe.  Railways  1 
least  tUia  portion  of  it,  is 
aa  laay  us  any  river  need  I 
nificent  scenery. 
dariea    fir  at    cjas 


I  injury  or  wear.     There  is  some 
)r  Btructure  of  tlie  slone  which 


ig,  thia,  upon  which,  at  about 
t.  Our  route  was  on  the  banks 
e  such  places.  The  river,  at 
irrow,  shallow,  and  sallow,  and 
But,  for  its  atate,  it  has  mag- 
\Ve  should  hardly  call  its  lateral  boun- 
moimtains ;  but  they  were  of  sufficient 
height  to  give  ebaraeter  to  the  country.  Why  ia  it  that 
mountains  so  deeply  impress  us  ?  Is  it  that  in  their  mys- 
terious heights,  the  mountain,  the  unknown,  thcy  come  to 
be  related  to  the  near  present.  —  llie  material,  —  the  phy- 
Hical,  after  a  manner  which  we  do  not  comprehend,  or  even 
care  to  have  explained  ?  SeveraJ  years  ago  1  went  to  the 
White  Hills,  so  called,  in  America.  I  walked  up  Mt. 
Washington,  between  six  and  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  I  looked  from  that  "  far  height,"  over  a 
vast  extent  of  cotmtry.  It  was  noon,  and  one  of  the  bright- 
est. I  saw  a  line,  as  of  a  white  ribbon,  winding,  for  miles, 
away  among  foreata,  and  hills,  a.nd  valleys,  having  a  bril- 
liancy like  burnished  silver.  What  is  that,  said  1  to  the 
guide,  "  It  is  the  Saco  River."  said  he.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  miles  to  the  south  and  west,  1  saw  a  large  bright 
white  spot,  on  the  earth,  almost  ae  brilliant  as  the  river. 
This,  I  was  told,  was  the  Wiuipiseogee  Lake.  The  noon 
sun  was  over  tliem,  pouring  upon  thera  a  torrent  of  light, 
every  ray  of  which  was  retuine  1  to  the  heavens  again,  and 
in  its  way  filled  my  eyes  with  it<3  brightness.  I  could  not 
bear  to  leave  a  spot  which  furnished  to  mc  so  sublime,  so 
beautiful  a  vision.  It  seemed  as  if  I  should  not  be  happy 
below  again.     The  mountain  had  become  as  a  friend.    How 

much  pleasure  had  it  not  given  me?     I  ■ '""'  ■''"  ti"ir-I 

in   the  evening.      I   did  not  cease   to   << 
that  mountain.     It  seemed  to  mc  the  nv 
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tho  wholo  earth,  which  it  had  left  so  far  beneath  H.  ' 
sad  that  it  was  all  alnnc  out,  and  tip  there.  In  the  coldf'J 
the  silence,  —  the  darkness.    The  Bense  of  solitariness  ne% 
so  deeply  affected  mc  before.     When  1  left  that  mountlE 
region,  I  felt  a  sort  of  homesick  desire  to  go  to  it  agua,4 
JC8,  hold  communion  again  with  the  "  everlasting  hitla." 

tlow  muck  enters  into  mountain  scenery  to  make  It  Jfl 
what  il  is.    How  many  parts  in  the  vast  wUule,  —  aod  wljj 
perpetual  novelty,  —  the  product  only  of  dilfcrent  a 
ments  of  the  same  parts.     A  river  is  among  monntaina,  k 
one  of  their  crostionB,  follows  them  wherever  they  go. 
a  laving  child,  it  clings  to,  and  follows  the  parent. 
we  have  a  sourco  of  our  interest  in  such  facta  in  natn 
The  hour  of  the  day.  and  the  presence  of  the  sun. 
much  to  do  with  our  theme.     These  are  prolific  of  h 
and  yon  may  create  it,  or  have  it  created,  simply  by  cl 
your   position  with  regard  to  a  mountain  rango ;  and  I 
make  the  sun  to  bear  upon  it  in  different  directions. 
winding  of  the  mountains,  or  of  the  river,  make  sjl  t 
change  of  direction  for  you.     The  light  mist  of  the  t 
ing  is  a  great  help  to  the  eilccta  of  such  scenery.     Snppc 
the  suQ  to  have  been  up  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  rivAr  fi 
lows  the  deep  cur,-es  of  mountains,  as  it  must.     You  t 
every  effect  of  light  and  shade,  —  the  certain  revelation  4 
variety  and  beauty.     At  times  the  sun,  behind  the  angti 
or  bend  in  a  range,  illuminates  half  of  a  tree,  a  tall.  noMa  fi 
leaving  the  other  part  in  the  depths  of  its  sad-green,  i 
which  no  other  foliage  yields.     Sometimes  tl 
ing.    or  the   refraction   of  the  light  on  entering  a  d«i 
medium  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  gives  this  effol 
of  motion,  —  this  seeming  to  be  liv-ing,  and  moving,  by  4 
effort  of  the  tree  itself.     At  times  the  colour  of  the  f(>lla| 
is  purple ;  and  then  it  will  present  a  surface  of  thir  l!g 
est  down,  perfectly  white.     A  cloud  may  now  pass  h 
a  portion  of  it  and  the  suu,  the  rest  of  it  bi'in^  full  of  U| 
You  cannot  tcU  how  gorg(»us  is  the  contraat,  —  how  a 
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nifictmt  the  whole.  I  was  alone.  The  train  went  banging 
along,  liut  I  did  not  heed  its  noise.  And  then  the  shrill 
whistle  spoke,  and  echo  upon  echo  returned  its  clear  vuicc- 
Othcr  elTects  came  from  the  relative  positions,  simply  of 
ina>ti)cs ;  while  natural  hollows,  or  deep  ictrcats  of  hill  and 
wood,  gave  darknoBs  to  aid  the  power  of  the  celestial  light 
which  rcignoU  everywhere  else. 

The  structure  of  these  mountains  is  rocks,  which,  lying 
ncu  llic  iturfncu  everywhere,  increase  the  general  effect  by 
their  coioiir,  and  by  an  apparently  architectural  arrange- 
ment, as  if  placed  there  b;  art.  The  first  rocks  we  saw 
were  of  a  dark  cream  culuur,  but  becoming  lighter  and 
lighter  till  they  were  ahnust  white.  This,  a  sandstone, 
I  accompanied  the  Elbe  iu  its  course.  You  may  lose  it  for 
t  nme  time,  and  then  the  formation  recurs,  anrl  you  see  at 
the  some  rocks  you  lost  iiiileti  before.  The;  oro  strati- 
In  the  first  region  in  which  I  noticed  them,  the 
ittAtiBcation  is  horizontal  with  Tcrtical  seams,  protlucLng  at 
iffonmt  distances  natural  joints.  The  strata  oceiir  of  dif- 
luent  thicknesses  in  the  same  range,  and  ore  soparnlod  from 
1  other  with  ease,  so  tliat  you  can  get  out  stones  of 
I  thickness  and  lengtlis  for  any  purpose  for  which 
are  used,  —  architecture,  or  other.  The  uiokintoins 
ing  from  near  the  river's  edges.  This  allows  of  a  ready 
tnd  speedy  passage  of  the  stones  to  the  water,  and  to  gon- 
lolas  hard  by.  An  inclined  plane,  which  the  mountain's 
U  just  smoothed,  and  the  stones  slide  down  it. 
Jotwccn  the  mountain  bases  and  the  Kibe,  is  a  road.  Xha 
bouca   stop   here,   and    are   easily   passed    thence   to    the 


One  use  made  of  this  stone,  of  itself,  and  of  its  fonna- 
teen  in  the  K6nig»)tein,  or  "  Kingstone.''     This  is  a 
Botuatain  fortress  on  the  Kibe,  in  Saxony,  and  near  Oohe- 
is  imprei;uablc.      ll  hos    never    been   conquered, 
L  It  haa  «luod  through  the  lung  and  cuuiplkatcd  wuri  ul  tier- 
Xo  army  has  overcome    it,  and  ao  lieochery  bu 
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betrayed  it,  the  certain  evidence  of  its  pfafsical  mfll 
power.     "  But,"  says  one.  "  the  forireBH  ia  of  no  i 
importance,  a»  it  cannot  serve  fur  a  rallying  piiint,  ( 
of  support  for  an  eucmy."     The  pictures  of  the  Drw 
Gallery  have  been  preserved  here  in  times  of  (laiig«r. 
well,  1172  feet,  is  on  the  top.     Supplies  can  always  be  p 
duccd  on  the  mountain.     About  six  hundred  people  liw 
its  top.     Its  cannon  command  the  town  below  on  the  S 
It  stands  there  in  its  virgin  purity,  as  it  was  at  first  e 
and  has  this  day  in  itself  the  sure  prophecy  of  n 
its   distinction   among   the  works  of  nature   and  of  t 
Tlio  mountain  rises  in  solitary  grandeur,  fourteen  huiif 
feet  perpendicularly  from  the  river  ;  its  surface  is 
a  mile  in  circiimfi'rencc.    It  is  wholly  mural  in  its  elevatit 
What    was   necessary  for  the   formation  of    the  for 
First,  to  remove  the  earth,  and  then  strata  enough  of  4 
sandstone  to  give   smoothness  to  lliu  surface,  and  sym 
to  the  outline.     Galleries,  embrasures,  &c.,  were  eastl]r  ji 
vided.     This  fortress  in  itsoll',  in  its  beautiful  mnteriftl,  I 
croam-colourcd  sandstone,  —  in  its  position,  and  niadi 
in  its  history,  —  makes  an  interesting  passage  in  the  t 
on  the  Klbc. 

In  other  parts  of  the  route  very  different  rocks  a 
with.     These  are  dark,  black,  with  smooth  and  bri^t  a 
faces,  which  strongly  reflect  the  light.    These  are  cvcrywhl 
undergoing   disintegration,    falling   off    in    large  or  i 
masses.     Sometimes  thoy  almost  overhang  t}ie  ro«l, 
seem  as  if  they  might  separate  and  toll  upon  t 
fall  upon  the  top  of  the  train.     The  iffocess  of  diaintQ^ 
tion  ia  curious.    A  rock  of  some   height  will  have 
email  and  large  come  off  from  its  circumference  only.  ] 
ducing  at  Icngtii  a  columnar  form,  as  high  as  ' 
rock.     These  columns  are  pointed  at  top,  and  resembl 
spire,  and  as  if  formed  by  art.     Th?  surrounding  aurfi 
covered,  piled  up  with  the  debris,  —  the  product  of  the  ■{ 
integration.    In  fotm,  tUeao  detached  masses  vary,  i 
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4f)|)faring  cuboidal ;  in  others  the  diacDtegmtion  is  less  per- 
fect, a  mass  having  the  cbtu-acter  of  many  pieces  still  united, 
ftnd  presenting  a  great  variety  in  shape.  While  there  was 
variety  in  this  formation,  and  made  the  region  ao  trtUy 
picturesque,  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  with  its  stratified 
sandstone  put  to  economical  pHrposes,  had  the  same  charac- 
ter, but  from  diiforcnl  aourtes, — the  infinite  varieties  in 
sixc,  shape,  direction,  and  position,  of  mountains,  —  the 
Tttried  forest,  and  other  facts  in  the  history,  the  entire 
scenery  making  the  day's  drive  exceedingly  agroeahto. 

Wherever  soil  exista  you  have  cultivation.  The  hill  sides 
)  Hometimes  so  steep,  you  can  hardly  think  any  one  could 
stand  upon  them.  But  grain  ia  seen  growing  u{H>n  them  of 
all  kinds,  on  patches  of  land  of  all  sorts  of  shnpcs,  and 
going  in  all  directions,  The  appearance  of  things  tvas 
Btriking  and  beautiful.  It  was  positively  pleasurable  to 
track  the  plough,  the  hoc,  the  spade,  along  and  up  these 
steep  hill-sides,  —  to  see  the  variety  of  crops  upon  the 
ground,  and  to  learn  how  successful  is  culture  under  difBcul- 
ties.  At  times,  and  often,  the  steepness  is  less,  and  you  see 
long  reaches  of  cseellcnt  land  filled  with  heavy  grain,  de- 
noting plenty,  and  associated  comfort  and  contentment. 
JIan  is  here  truly  in  the  midst  of  his  works,  —  the  conqueror 
of  nature. 

The  cottages  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes.     In  some, 

the  roofs  are  in  numbers,  1,  2.  3,  &,c.     They  are  formed  by 

projecting  each  roof  forward,    at  certain  distances,  resem- 

the  projection  of  a  deep  cornice,  over   its  neighbours 

leath.      The   windows    arc   curious.     They   occupy    the 

They  are  shaped  like  the  hum 

outline  of  the  lids,  and  the  pupil  being  precisely  like  it. 

times,  there  is  only  one  eye,  sometimes  two,  o 

effect  is  quite  striking.     I  give  you  a  sketch  i 

rthe  spot.     1  have  said    generous  culture  denoted    bc 

:coraibrt.     Tho  cottages  ate  in  harmony  with  their  s 


ings,  bnil  we  may  infer,  I  think,  tliat  their  interior  ■ 

As  you  approach  Vienna,  tho  country  becomes  liattec,| 
at  lenj^th,  flat ;  and  on  every  side,  and  as  for  as  tUc  eye  ( 
reach,  luxuriant  cultivation  declares  itself.    In  I^ngluid,  t 
America,  fkrmers  acem  to  think  that  the  more  stone  W^j 
or  hedges,  the  better  it  b  for  the  crops.     But  it  h 
TheBc  subdivisioiis  of  land  into  Kmall  liclds,  or  lota,  din 
ish  useful   Biiiface.     The   plough   ia    turned  often,  i 
every  turn,  is  loss.     Tillage  looks  ill   when  su  hoBipc 
You  SCO  on  the  Continent  here,  that  the  owuetship  of  li 
may  vcKt  in  more  than  one.     It  may  be  in  many. 
gnuns,  &c.,  may  be  grown  on  it.     But  there  la  va  i 
to  separate  one  portion  from  ajiothor.     A  narrow  foot-p| 
only  is  between  them,  and  thia  ia  suJEcicnt  to  prevent  t 
passing.     Then  the  appearance  of  things  is  bo  good,  - 
fercnce  of  colour  and  shape  in  the  varied  culture,  making 
beauty,  —  the  beauty  of  use,  and  of  show  ;  and  you  rejoice 
in  the  human  force,  the  good  minds,  and  good 
have  done  so  ranch  for  the  general  advantage. 
America  about  the  foreign  owner,  —  the  lord.     Very  1 
There  are  owners  and  lords,  but  they  are  the  products  at  || 
this  soil,  and  culture,  just  as  much  as  the  groins  thenmelvfl 
and  the  cultivator  is  no  less,  and  no  more.     The  quefttii 
what  is  the  best  health,  and  ihe  truest  contentment? 
experience  of  cverj-  day's  life,  everywhere,  may  unswci 

I  met  very  unoxjiectedly  with  an  old  friend  of  the  fields 
here.     This  was  our  '•  Indian  Corn,"  —  maize,  aa  they  « 
it  abroad.     It  had  the  old  home  freshness  and  e 
and  I  was  glad  to  see  a  native  of  our  Indian  land  i&  1 
far-utl'  world.     In  its  Brst  specimens  it  seemed  hatdlykJ 
home.     But  it  soon  showed  its  old  face,  and  the  best  ■' 
corn."  I  have  no  doubt,   was  in  prospect.     PotalOH  ^ 
growing    all    along    the    edges  uf    the   comfleldB  jwt-n 
in    America,   and    I    have  no  doubt  had   my  sight    1 
better,   I   should   have   seen  pumpluns,  and   the  genid 
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'  old   rrnoked  necked    squashes,   whicli   some    new    fancied 

I  foTcign  kinds,  not  half  so  good  as  the  old,  have  in  America 

'  replaced.  The  Austriso  tillage  is  neater  than  ours.  Women 
are  tho  farmers,  and  they  have  the  physical  accidents  of  out- 
door work.      They  aid   in  preparing  the   ground  for  the 

I  loed,  sow  it,  have  much  of  the  caro  of  it.  When  ripe,  they 
renp  grain,  and  mow  grass,  and  fit  hoth  for  their  uses.  Thoy 
ciuTy  the  harvest  home.  'Where  required,  men  are  at  work 
fith  them.  The  heat  of  the  day  ihcy  rest.  Their  children 
KTC  with  them  in  the  shade ;  and  they  take  their  food  with 
them-  They  do  not  work  hard,  but  steadily.  Nobody,  os 
&r  as  I  have  seen,  'work?  hard  on  the  Continent.     I'he  hard 

\  workers,  men  and  women,  are  in  Oroat  Britain  and  America. 
On  the  route  a  misadventure  occurred  which  annoyed  me. 

[  My  courier  got  the  tickets  for  the  day's  drive,  and  kept 
them.  As  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  language,  should 
question  arise,  it  might  be  embarrassing,  and  as  he  waa 
to-day  in  the  second  class,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  refer 
to  him.     I  thought,  as  there  wits  some  inconvenience  in  this 

I  arrangement,  that  I  would  keep  my  tickets  for  this  day's 
drive.  They  were  examined  soon  after  leaving  Dresden,  at 
the  first  station.    They  were  of  some  number  and  of  different 

I  colours.  I  was  not  asked  for  them  again.  I  obBorrod  that 
Aillow -passengers  as  they  left,  gave  tickets  at  dilferent  sla- 

I  tions,  and  the  Inst  one,  as  they  left  the  train.  At  a  station, 
courier  came  nnd  said  to  me  that  when  he  told  tho  con- 

I  dnetor  that  1  had  my  own  tickets,  telling  hira  in  which  ear- 

'  rifigo  I  was,  he  denied  that  I  had  any,  and  if  be  did  not  st 
V  buy  aiiotber  set,  he  would  turn  him  out  of  the  convoy. 

I  There  was  no  time  for  talk,  and  the  new  set  of  tickets  was 

I  boughL     Thoy  were  endorsed  duplicate.     When  we  reached 

1  Vienna,  I  was  in  a  profound  sleep.  The  conductor  roused 
I,  and  asked  for  my  tickets.    He  took  the  whole  of  them, 

'   tore  them  all  up  except  that  on  which  Wtin  was  printed, 

l  «iid  threw  them  on  the  floor. 
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ViF.ssA.  —  We  arrived   hero  between   eigl: 
A,  M.,  and  drovo  at  once  to  the  Er/lierei)g  Curl,  —  the  Arq 
(lukc  Charles,  where  I  Toimd  excellent  (|iiiirterH.     Mf  0 
rier,  ttoon  arter,  asked  me  far  a  note  to  the  head  of  ^ 
Bureau  of  the  Norihcrn  Ruilway,  stating  the  facts  about  d 
ticket  iinpoBitiou.  B-t  he  called  it,  and  to  ank  for  a  rtsUxt 
the  money.     He  carried  my  note,  and  returned,  askisg^ 
the  tickets  ^vhich  he  had  given  me.     I  told  him  what  b 
become  of  them.     He  returned  to  the  Bureau,  and  v 
it  would   be  neceesarr  to  report  this  matter  to  the  ( 
at  Praga,  before  it  could  be  settled,  adding,  thftt  if  X  1| 
retained  Ihc  tickets,  which  the  courier  had  told  him  s 
torn  up  by  the  conductor,  there  would  have  been  no  d€i| 
about  the  matter.     The  giving  of  checks,  or  taking  ti 
at  slatLona.  is  just  what  is  done  on  the  railways  at  bani 
I  left  the  address  of  my  Vienna   banker,  and  stated,  t 
aHoir  to  the  banker  also,  where,  if  the  money  were  rotoi 
it  would  find  me.    1  should  have  said  above  that  my  eaiu 
had  his   duplicate    tickets.  —  tlioHe   endorsed  duplicate,^ 
when  we  left  the  train  in  Vienna,  and  on  this  ovidsnei 
was,  which  he  could  not  liure  had,  were  it  not  that  ho  b 
purchased  the  second  set,  that  my  complaint  at  UiQ  Bui 
was  made.     But,  as  the   set  which  I  had  token  ftaRi  i 
courier,  as  above  stated,  merely  for  convenie 
torn  up,  and  scattered  upon  the  carriage  floor,  just  KB  I  ^ 
about  to  leave  it  on  reaching  Vienna,  that  evidence  of  tl 
sets  having  been  purchased  was  wanting,  and  the  quw 
could  only  be  decided  by  information  from  Praga.    Anj  n 
of  common  sense  will   sec  thiii  this  evidem 
Tiaoecessary,  as  the  endorsed  duplicate  sel  was  still  in  p 
aesxicn  of  my  eouricr,  and  was  produced  at  the  Bureau, 
do  not  know  if  the  government  have  any  interest  i 
railway,  and  if  it  have,  as  1  am  informed  the  Erapcrcir  ii 
minor,  a  suit  for  damages  might  not  lie.    But  it  would  b 
metliing.  would  it  not,  to  have  sued  a  ruler  of  tl 
L  thirty  millions?      Let   it  not   be  forgotten  that  ( 


I  tickets  in  my  possession,  as  well  as  llinsc  lield  by  my  cou- 
I  lier,  had  both  been  cxammed  at  the  Jinl  slation,  after  Icav- 
\  ing  Dresden,  and  weie  pronounced  correct.     I  have  stated 


I  they  occuTTod.     Austria  owes  me  many 

the  southern  honk  of  the  Danube,  and 
circumference,  the  olileat  city  in  Germany. 
ihabitants.  lis  general  appearance  pleased 
s,  or  squares,  which  arc  for  public  use 
ilJcc  cities  in  Europe  were  very  gen- 


thc  facts  jilt 

'  gulden  t 

fenrtecn  miles 

It  has  487,846 
I  mc.    It  has  many  pli 
I  and  for  health.     Thi 
i  eroua  in  their  land  appropriations  for  the  general  good,    Tho 
i  here  of  education,  intellectual  health,  are  abundant. 

The  libraiics  are  numerous,  and  are  rich  in  books,  manu- 
\  scripts,  works  of  art,  —  the  materials  of  popular  instruction, 
[  and  gratiSeation.  Colleges,  academies,  hospitals,  musenms, 
I  abound,  adilin^  to  the  provisions  for  general  benefit.  St. 
f  Stephen's  Church  especially  attracted  my  attention.  1  wnn- 
\  dered  over  it,  lost  in  its  immensity,  —  its  unobstructed,  free 
I  Bpacn.  X  have  alluded  to  this  before,  when  recalling  tlie 
I  impressions  made  upon  me  abroad.  It  would  aecm  that  the 
I  old  sacred  architecture  saw  in  its  vastncss  some  relations 
f  with  it*  object.  —  that  the  house  of  Ood.  in  its  differences 
I  from  all  other  human  works,  —  tu  its  exceptional  character, 
I  ahould  have  some  corresinindcncc  with  the  universe  of  whieh 
I  it  is  a  typo.  This  church  was  surely  old  «inoiigh  to  show 
I  Qie  marks  of  age.  and  it  certainly  did.  You  saw  this  at 
I  once  as  you  approached  it.  Time  has  impressed  itself  also 
I  upon  tho  interior.  Tho  stono  is  ctumhling,  and  men  were 
I  St  work  replacing  the  decayed  by  the  new.  I  waa  the  more 
L  struck  with  t\\\*,  as  the  interior  of  so  vast  a  pile  is  secure 
■.-from  changes  of  temperature, — from  rain,  wind,  moisture, 
Kvtow,  but  sure  causes  of  decay,  —  the  decomposition  of 
P  vtoniGs.  Bnt  tho  work  was  goin);  on,  and  but  for  the  sub- 
_  Btandal  repairs  which  governments  only  can  make,  this  mag- 

siflcent  church  would  surely  long  before  this  have  been  a 
^  ndn. 
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I  tiad  come  to  Vicniui,  the  capital  of  a  ({reat  empire,  i 
ha<]  visited  every  other  place,  to  get  sotan  ncitiim  of  tote 
arrange  men  to  for  the  prc§onl,  in  human  wiint,  anil  for  bm 
pingresa.  I  wont  into  the  stroots,  aud  to  such  pUcos  ■ 
wouJd  promote  these  uhjifcts,  la  short,  whatever  ini^ 
fonn  public  taste,  the  perception  and  enjuymcDt  of  t 
good  and  the  hcaiitiful,  —  and  serve  ns  the  haacB  of  eve 
thing  elHO  which  would  best  promote  phyBicnl  and  inteUM 
tua]  hoaitlk. 

I  had  a  letter  to  Doctor  A.,  whose  connections  with  [tab- 
lie  chariticH  best  fitted  him  to  favour  my  inquiries.     He  It 
not  at  home.     I  left  my  card,  and  was  soon  I'avourMl  by  ^ 
cull  from  him.     1  vaa  at  once  aosurod  that  Tloctor  A.  t 
tho  person,  of  ail   others,  who  could,  aud  would  mOAt  ■ 
me  in  my  objects.     His  face,  expression,  form.  maDaer*^ 
the   whole   man,  showed   you  hia  chiuaclcr,  and  wh&t  1 
would  do,  and  how  he  would  do  it,  to  serve  you.    There  il 
an  instinct  in  this  matter,  which  rarely,  if  ever,  deceive*  a 

Men  speuk  without  saying  a  word.     Dr. make*  y 

at  once  his  friend.     You  cannot  resitit  such  simple,  n 
eloquence  of  manner.     It  makes  its  silent  demand  oi 
conlidence,  by  shoning  you  that  it  will  not  be  mieplsr 
I  said  to  Doctor  A.  that  1  had  come  to  Vienna  t 
We  spoke  of  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh, 
said  Doctor  A.,  "  made  him  a  visit  lately,  of  so 
and  was  delighted  with  him.     He   did  everything  in  li 
power  to  make  my  visit  agre.'ahlc,  and  I  shall  remcmlN 
as  among  the  memorable  things  of  my  life."     I  told  bi 
had  long  corresponded  with  Professor  Simjison,  and.  thatti 
see  him,  was  among  the  motives  of  my  coming  abroad. 

An  arrangement  was  soon  made  to  visit  the  Hospitt 
To  a  medical  man  this  is  odc  of  the  attractions  of  Vic 
We  soon  reached  it,  and  a  great  affair  is  it.  It  has  groui 
about  it,  with  trees,  shrubberies,  walks,  for  the  pleiuiursfti 
good  of  cunvQlcscents;  and  fur  those,  loo,  who  hnra  i 
curable  disease,  such  nrrungements,  such  hunoticeut  [ 
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Bons,  are  most  acceptable.      Tbe    extent  of  lite  Hoipilat 
partkuUi'ly    airostctl    m;   attention,    anil    I    cxamintid   its 
Tarious  Jt'partniPnts  with  entire  satisfaplion.     1  was  intro- 
duced to  DiKUtT  B.,  a  resident  physician,  and  found  in  Mm 
the  same  dispositiona   to  favour  my  views  in  visiting  the 
IBB,  as  his  friend  and  collcattue  had  manifested.     1  was 
L  carried  into  all  the  wards,  saw  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
I  whole  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  sick,  and  could  not  but 
I  be  highly  gratilicd  at  the  vast  provisions  fur  these  objects. 
I  The  wards  were  perfectly  plain  in  furniture,  and  the  deep- 
in  floors  showed  how  much  they  hud  been  used.     The 
I  walla  and  ceilings  betrayed  questionless  marks  of  age.     It 
I  waa  clearly  a  place  of  businesa,  and  a  large  business  too, 
And  that  the  interest  was  in  that  more  than  in  the  show- 
I  plaee,  provisions  of  some  other  institutions  for  similar  ob- 
I  jects.     It  was  for  the  poor,  —  and  for  those  who  cannot  so 
conveniently  pass  through  siekneas  at  home,  as  in  a  public 
oharity,  —  that  it  was  founded,  and  I  doubt  not  answers  ita 
whole   purposes.       It   is  a   general   boapital,   in   the   fullest 
se  of  the  word.     It  is  a  national  hospital,  and  it  docs 
'    great  honour  to  the  Empire,  under  the  patronage  of  which 
'  it  had  its  broad  foundation,  and  has  its  continued  and  im- 
portunt  existence.     There  were  questions  asked,  and  cheer- 
I  lUlly  Tceeived  and  answered.     Ventilation  was  one.     This, 
I  ta  it  seemed  to  me,  was  not  much  regarded  here  ;  and  the 
L  lieat  of  the  day,  and  the  number  in  the  wards,  mads  this 
f  form  of  neglect  the  more  obvious.     Both  medical  officers, 
whom  1  accumpaniDd,  a^eed   that  it  might  bo  improved ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  both  of  them  stated  what  bad  been 
observed  by  each  of  tbeni,  namely,  that  fatal  fever  had  more 
I  frequently  occurred  in  the  wards  which  were  the  best  ven- 
\  tilated  ;  while  tbe  patients  in  other  wards,  as  in  that  very 
t  ia  which  I  had  referred  to  the  subject,  no  fever  had 
occurred.     I   stated  tliat  what  I  had  seen  at  Copenhagen 
had   fttrnished   dilferent   results.      Dr.  said   be  had  re- 
ceived the  same  statements  fnim  Doctor  L.,  of  the  Copeo- 
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Intf^on  Hcifpilal.  nml  of  its  use  in  the  Wretiiiinster  Hoi 
in  Lonilon,  untl,  that  froin  some  «iubc,  I>i.  Rigliy.  of  t 
hOKpilal,  had  given  it  up, —  viz,,  the  method  af  l>r.  R« 
Having  completed  my  visit,  and  most  giatcful  am  I  -J 
SQCh   opportunity   of  secin);   so   vast,   and   so  tm 

estabHshment.  1  took  my  Icavu.    Dr, could  not  B 

pany  rao,  as  he  was  to  deliver  a  leeture  to  his  class,  Stoll 
of  his  course.     He  said  he  lectured  in  German,  and  tboi 
it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  have  me  jiresenl,  ; 
felt  Buje  that  there  would   be  no  intercat  inhisloeta 
me.     I  am  very  sorry,  however,  that  1   did  i 
but,  having  engagements.  I  l^ft  this  distinguished  Pro 
sincerely  grateful  for  his  truly  valuable  attentions. 

he  and  Dr. speak  English,  and  so  perfectly,  th* 

hardly  detect  the  Oorman  in  a  word  they  say. 

I  had  not  been  long  arrived  in  Vienna  before  a. 
the  costume  of  the  priexthood  called  on  me,  and  hantled'l 
a  paper  printed  in  English  inviting  me  to  attend  B  ( 
meeting.     I  supposed  it  was  the  custom  of  his  □Tdrt','1 
visit  hotels,  find  out  who  had  arrived,  and  to  give  to  thili 
similar  invitation.     I  am  sorry  my  time  did  not  allow  n 
accept   it.      I  was  mainly  occupied   in  walkinji;   and  driv{ 
about  to  learn  what  I  might  of  condition  hy  the  e 
state  of  things.     The  public  buildings  are  lew 
than  in  other  grvat  cities,  but  the  corapcn.sation  v 
general  appearaucc  of  neatness,  —  the  character  of  dweili 
of  streets,  and  of  people.     There  arc  numerous   sqiu 
public  walks,  kept  in  good  order,  and  great  luxuries  I 
they,  aud  for  the  enjoyment  of  all.     There  was  oftetL-^ 
appearance  of  freshness,  newness,  in  tlie  hniises,  which  tiiai^ 
attention  to  impnrtant  inennB  of    comfort.     All    thin  1 
apparent  iu  my  long  drive  to  the  hotel  on  entering  the  I 
and  iu  my  longer  one  to  the  steamer  to  leave  it, 
into  shops  which  were  filled  with  atticlea  of  beauty. 
gunce,  taste.    Those  in  which  Bohemian  glass  was  collccti 
were  especially  attractive.     I  was  showed  an  order  lef 
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ftn  Amcricao  far  some  of  the  finest  Bjieclmens  of  this  gor- 
geous manufactiire.  I  selected  a  amall,  but  distinctive 
specimen  fur  mysolf.  it  being  a  custom  with  me  to  take  aomo 
memorial,  however  sligUt,  of  ihc  places  I  am  risitiag. 

Occupations  iiitorcBt  tbe  tnivollor.  I  saw  vory  little  in 
Vicuna  which  Jislinguisbcs  these  from  the  rest  of  Oermuny. 
[  It  litis  beca  seen  how  moderate  is  effort,  however  directed. 
I  7he  mcchoiiic,  the  farmer,  the  man  of  all  work,  each  seeka, 
J.  «nd  succEasfully  too,  to  avoid  fatigue,  making  labour  as  little 
L  toilsome  as  possible.  Women  are  most  frequently  found  at 
tvork,  whether  in  the  field  or  on  the  road.  Where  the 
Lcountty  ia  uneven,  they  lake  their  loads  upon  their  heads,  or 
ft  in  panniers  upon  donkeys,  or  what  not,  and  in  ordinary  roods 
ft  in  WB^ns  or  otherwise.  Women  do  all  sorts  of  work  in  peat 
Kw  turf  fields,  —  brick-making  yards, — ditches,  dzc.     One 

■  fromau  was  employed  here  in  a  novel  way,  —  tendiuj;  brick- 
I  layers  by  carrying  mortar.  To  be  sure  the  quantity  carried 
lat  a  time  is  very  small,  hut  this  did  not  mcud  tbe  matter. 
I  Tho  men  were  repairing  a  lai^e  drain,  and  a  soldier  was  on 
[.  guard  10  protect  the  public  from  injury.  And  this  was  well. 
I  Tbe  heat  of  the  day  was  intense.  I  never  suffered  so  much 
I  boia  heat.  Would  that  that  overworked,  wretched  looking 
W  woman,  with  her  deep  bonnet  on,  as  if  to  bide  the  shame, 
I  bad  been  allowed  to  leave  the  scorching,  out-door  sun  that 

■  day,  and  luid  boun  permitted  to  find  in  domestic  olHcea  that 
I'ttnpluyment  for  which,  in  her  conslituCion,  bath  physical  and 
P'tnoral,  she  has  been  deai)>ned.     When  I  spoke  one  day  to 

a  this  subject  of  female  employment  in  Europe,  Raid 
f  be,  "Men  do  not  work  here,  women  do  all  the  work." 
IjLnothec  said.  "The  strength,  the  vigour  of  manhood  is 
[given  to  the  army  and  navy.  What  would  become  of  tho 
f  jiation  if  women  wore  not  forced  into  this  physical  and 
noral  scnitudc  ?  " 

[1  have  not  failed  to  remark  a^n  and  again  in  this 

(record,  that  wherever  the  military  system  is  severest,  the 

H  are  the  largest  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and 


tho  yotmgcr  the  conscript,  or  the  dmfted.  In  m 
woi'k  (be  most,  —  do  ntoHi  of  the  work  tit  men.  There  I 
been  always  ihis  compensation.  The  niimbtT  ctnplojrcd  i 
very  great  compared  with  the  service,  or  drmand  [ 
benco  the  toil,  which  is  so  largely  divided,  is  less;  and  ■ 
is  the  exhausdon,  and  the  injnry  to  healtfa.  You  «vf  di 
uid  pray  note  it,  war,  or  preparation  for  it.  enters  into  t 
Tcry  bourt  of  society,  and  tends  directly  to  hurt  and  debu»  9 
whole  peoples.  The  war  spirit  i«  everywhere.  It  is  rcadf  I 
every  moment  to  declare  itself;  and  ita  causes  arc  sougl 
and  found  in  circumstances  as  ridiculous  as  they  are  n 
cipled-  In  an  old  Scripture  is  a  propheey  that  swords  i 
be  turned  into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into  pranin^-h 
and  men  shall  learn  war  no  more.  The  prophecy  is  slow  ll 
its  l\ilGlinent.  The  swords  and  the  pi iiugb  shares  go  bn 
in  hand,  — and  as  to  tho  learning,  war  is  clearly  ai 
and  not  a  lesson. 

Danobe.  Julif — . — Left  Vienna  for  I.inlK 
Danube.  Tho  day  again  was  among  the  finest  which.  1 
dawned  upon  me  in  Europe.  The  Danube  is  a  noble  i 
Its  clear  water  reflecting  the  blue  of  heaven  in  all  its  c 
and  richness,  was  altogether  unlike  the  Rhine  i 
Our  voyage  was  up  stream,  and  but  for  steam,  it  had  1 
wearisome  indeed,  liafts,  and  immense  boats, 
with  constantly.  They  were  dragged  along  by  horece  I 
long  lines,  in  the  shallow  waters  near  the  shore. 
who  drove  them  were  singiug  in  company,  and  the  effi 
was  singularly  plftieing.  This  making  cunals  of  rivers  ! 
have  seen  again  and  again,  hut  never  on  so  largo  a  scals.'l 
These  boats  were  large  enough  to  carry  thousands  at  cor^ll 
of  wood,  —  coal,  and  lumber,  in  the  same  Ukc  quantitiea.^ 
Wo  passed  two  of  the  largest  size  lashed  together,  and  eamftt 
in  contact  and  sharp  collision  with  one  of  them,  i 
us.  The  efiect  was  disastrous.  The  cargo  was  broken  np,' 
and  covered  the  river  with  its  ruins.     The  eteomor  kept  Its  i 


way.  The  numlwr  of  mca  on  those  rafts,  sometimes,  u  I 
ivas  told,  fivG  hundred,  will  givo  you  some  notion  of  their 

We  were  on  the  Danube  one  whole  day  in  a  fine  steamer, 
und  80  passed  over  much  of  ite  surface.  Its  direction  is 
eonatiLHtly  changing.  So  striking  b  this  thul  one  cannot 
avoid  conjectures  concerning  its  formation.  Supjiose  two 
ranges  of  mountains  of  dificrcnt  heights,  shape,  siite,  and 
direction.  Suppose  they  stand  neatly  opposite  each  other, 
but  in  their  progress  bend  from  their  course,  ivind,  and  some- 
times irregularly,  one  before  the  other,  and  thus,  fur  hundreds 
of  miles,  you  have  a  valley  formed  between  two  opposite 
ranges  of  mountains.  Now  suppose  the  level  of  this  valley 
be  not  perfect,  but  has  an  inclination  east  or  west,  north  or 
south,  and  this  is  always  the  ease,  you  have  an  iaclined  plane. 
Suppose,  from  the  highest  point  or  part  of  this  valley  a 
spring  breaks  forth,  it  may  be  in  its  formation,  —  the  water 
begins  to  descend.  At  first  tbe  quantity  is  small.  But 
from  a  variety  of  soiirces,  new  springs,  rain,  the  melting  of 
anew  and  ice.  the  rapid  DanuSe  is  produced,  or  the  more 
rapid  Rhine.  Sometimes  we  find  the  river  close  to  the 
mountaios  for  various  distances,  'while  a  broad  interval  exists 
between  it,  and  the  opposite  side.  In  this  eaac,  the  bases 
of  the  mountains  reached  by  the  stream,  the  interval  being 
wanting,  arc  lower  than  the  opposite,  having  been  washed 
more  away.  But  sometimes  there  ia  a  break  in  the  moun- 
tain chain  on  one  side,  or  on  both.  Still  the  river  keeps 
within  its  limits.  This  we  see  frequently  occurring  on  the 
Danube.  In  this  case,  the  head  of  the  tivcr  was  oripnally 
made  as  it  was  between  the  mountain  ranges.     It  was  at 

I  first,  as  we  have  said,  a  small  stream,  and  required  but 
little  room.  U  grew  deeper  by  the  action  of  the  moving 
water  upon  its  bottom.  As  it  grew  larger,  it  in  like  propor- 
tion grew  deeper  by  the  increased  weight,  and  of  course 
power  of  water  over  its  bod.     The  tendency  of  a  moving 
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body  being  toward*  Its  deepest  part,  or  bed. 
frcsbcts  force  n  river  beyond  its  bauks,  tbcsc  being  Mi^<1 
merged.     Yet  here  its  bed  is  not  wider,  seeing  ihttt  it  a 
rotiiras  within  its  original  banks  when  the  freshet  is  OWiJ 
And  this  it  does  bocauee  it  does  not  depend  upon  Accid«l 
for  Its  psistonce,  hut  on  a  certain  regular  supply,  and  alwajl 
must  depend  upon  this.     From  Mount  St.  Qoutherd,  i 
fortb  the  rapid  Rhine.     It  owes  its  rapidity  to  the  lieiglit  n 
its  bead,  —  to   the  eontraetion  of   its  banks,  —  pen 
supplies  from  neighbouring  mountains,  &nd  at  cert&iu  bi 
as  spring,  or  early  summer,  from  the  nmlting  of    snawr  a 
ice.     But  it  kcepa  its  course.     In  other  rivcr.i,  as  tho  MiM 
sippi  and  Missouri,  the  channel  is  constaully  changing  itj 
course  by  the  accumulation  of  soil,  or  by  washing  away, -^jl 
by  dtitt  wood,  Jkc,  producing  bars,  or  a  narrowing,  onabM^^ 
rassing  to   the  craft  which  navigates  it,  or  them.     Herft  D 
have  change  in  direction  too  ;  the  banks  receding  c 
side  and  trenching  on  the  othei-,  and  ao  ultering  or  Id^tI 
the  original  bed.     For  long  rcaehes  there  are  no  moonHf 
which   immediately  influcuce   the    course  of    these  ri« 
The  interval  which  forms  their  banks,  is  the  product  of  o 
flows  which  leave  deposits  of  soil,  and  is  constitnlly  beco 
ing  higher  and  higher,  and  the  banks  of  the  rivi 
tion,  deeper  and  deeper.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  wliat  I 
river,  or  sea,  or   lake,  gains  in  one  direction,  it  lose*  1 
another,  the  opposite.     In  Ravenna,  we  have  a  reraarkafal 
instance  of  tiiis.     Tbe  Mediterranean  has  encruachetl  u 
the  land  here  ;  so  that  ships  now  float  over  land  to  wlii 
ships  used  to  be  moored,  the  rings  through  which  tbe  ropc 
passed  being  visible  at  the  bottom  of  ihe  clear  sea ; 
walls' of  buildings  now  submerged.     The  sea 
on  the  other  opposite  side. 

I  said,  the  lordly  Danube,  and  it  is  so.     It  takes  its  b 
rise  miles  and  miiea  away,  and  rusiies  on  through  nartWI 
and   broad    channels,   niaking    islands    of   sand  here. 
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hiTig  thcin  away  there  at  its  own  leisure  and  pleaaare. 

t  times  it  seems  abruptly  stopjicil.     The  steamer  has  dead 

e  her  u  mountain,  which  uppninciting  towards,  sccma  to 

touch  ita  opposite  neighbour.     We  keep  on  without  a  check 

to  the  steam,  and  when  ruin  secmH  inevitable,  a  way  opens,  ' 

—the  mountaina  gracefully  part,  swelling  away  and  aloft, 

in  their  own  majjnificence,  and  a,  broad  etrcum 

m  ready  to  give  ua  free  passage  out  of  the  seeming  danger. 

,  The  character  and  u^es  of  the  mountain  hanks  of  the 

mube  depend  much  upon  tbcir  aspect.     The  mountain 

Bde  against  which  the  sun  pours  its  warmest  rays, — the 

nithern  aspect,  is  most  cultivated.     Not  a  Tout  of  soil  is 

id.     Where  the  slope  is  very  steep,  the  process  b  to 

terraces,  or   steps,  a  stone   wall  forming    the   front. 

liey  rccoilc  from  each  other,  having  a  surface  fur  cultivation 

1  proportion  to   the  slope.     There  are  pathways  between 

ii  fur  the  vine -dressers.     The  whole  effect  is  very  plcas- 

The  height  affects  the  cultivation  and  product.     At 

)  highest  points,  the  vines  are  least  luxwiaut.     Tho  sun 

1  there  to  have  less  power  than  below.     Where 

0  slope  is  gradual,  and  terraces  are  unnecessary,  the  wosh~ 

g  of  tfoil,  and  manure,  nerves  to  increase  the  richness  of 

e  lower  portions  of  a  vineyard,  and  the  difference  between 

6  here  comparcti  with  the  higher  is  striking.     Our 

iction  of  a  grape-vine  is  of  a  plant  covering  a  gieat  deal  of 

■,  ascending  trees,  trellises,  &e.     Here,  on  the  Danube, 

y  appear  from  the  distance  seen,  to  be  short,  cut  in  close, 

^io  an  to   have  no  more  wood  than  will  be  fruit-bearing. 

They  are  planted  in  rows  from  below  to  the  top,  and  are 

kept  perfectly  clean,  as  is  our  maize.     The  vinc-ilrcsaeis 

0  women.     You  see  them  everywhere,  iliminieliing  to  the 

p,  and  at  length,  to  mj  imjiorfcct  vision,  passing 

nto  tlio  invisible. 

The  Danube  is  full  of  lustorics.     It  U  crowded  with  cas- 
ruins,  with  their  stories  of  ti  o  stem,  scmi-barliaroui 
a  which  thpy  wotb  built.    They  Iiaag  over  the  river 
SI 
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u  if  dpsigncil  to  be  tumbled  down  npcm  gsy  n 
inrfide  tbcm.     Some  of  them  bave  botii  repaired,  sod  1 
become  the  bcautifuJ  and  peaceful  bomes  of  mcD,  w 
and  children.     Few  tbingB  attract  one  more  after  I 
passed  bundreds,  I  might  almost  say,  of  I 
fortresacs,  —  Ihe  walla  only  left,  and  tbeae  in  plaooa  i 
into  all  sorts  of  shapeless,  graceless  forms. — few  thiogBAtt 
us  mote  than  tbe  restoration  of  one  of  tbcso  o 
see   the    lawn  with  its  fine  trees,  edged  with  fiowi 
cbildrcn  at  play,  and  the  curioas  eyes  at  the  lorga  i 
windows,  watcbing  the  approach  of  the  stcmneT,  tha  < 
moving  thiD|r  which  breaks    the    repose  of  these  ttolili 
mountains.     Reaches  into  a  valley  arc  here,  and  here  a, 
is    culture    for  ornament,  or   use.     Everjtbiitg  | 
alive,  and  for  good.     Thoro  is  no  fear,  and  t 


Fellow  Passekuebs.  —  Our  steamer  was  the  Aui 
I  asked  an  old  officer  her  name  before  I  bad  learned  it, 
eaid  she  was  the  Aatrea.     This  was  classical  at  leaat,  C 
as  tbe  name  of  the  Goddess  of  Justice,  —  tbe  only  ni«ni 
tbe  family  which  remained  on  earth,  —  I  shall  ret^n  It, 
Astrea's   human   freightage  was    great,  and    its    kind   1 
ous.    Tbe  boat  is  both  theoretically  and  practioallf  diw 
into  two  ports,  by  an  imaginary  bne  drawn  across  tlie  d 
immediately  abaft  the  paddio-boxes  or  houses.     The  p 
front  of  this  line  Is  dedicated  to  all  classes  of  pA8MD{ 
except  the   first,  who  occupy  tbe  binder   division  of  fl 
deck.     This  day  the  Astrca  rejoiced  in  having  the  fotH 
balf  of  her  accommodation  filled  and  crowded  witli  1 
and  women  of  extraordinary  appearance  and  habits,     JfnB 
child  was  amongst  them.     They  were  labourers,  i 
doubt,  but  being  dressed  better  than  peasants.  I  did  i 
make  out  their  specialty,  if  they  bad  any.     They  lud  i 
been  long  aboard  before  tbey  began  cooking  and  ( 
The  cuUine  was  as  heterogeneoaa  as  may  be  well  imi^lil 
Every  tiuaily  seomed  to  have  its  own  peculiar  food. 


bad  all  sorts  of  vessels  containing  drink,  and  each  sceraed 
picasod  witli  what  ho  or  she  had.  Having  s&tislicd  thcm- 
aclvea,  thev  went  to  the  water  cask  on  deck,  and  drank 
largely  of  water.  All  this  was  done  in  the  forenoon; 
whether  as  breakfast  or  dinner,  I  did  not  learn.  The  last 
movement  was  with  the  water  jugs,  which  each  filled  from 
tbo  caek.  'What  next  ?  I  was  reading  a  new  volume,  and  I 
was  interested  in  every  new  leaf.  They  now  prepared  to 
go  to  bed.  Recollect  the  time  and  the  hour.  They  spread 
all  sorts  of  things  on  the  deck,  —  a  very  thick  stuff  vnlh  a 
shaggy  side,  in  which  the  wool  lay  close,  an  inch  in  length, 
waa  a  very  general  bed.  One  man  made  a  regular  bed. 
Half  of  a  log  split  in  tho  middle  was  the  pillow,  a  jacket 
the  pillow-case,  bis  bhinkct  the  bed.  Upon  these  he 
atrotched  his  remarkable  long  self,  and  went  to  sleep. 
Variations  in  beds  occurred  as  materials  differed,  but  to  the 
sleepers,  a  sufiiciently  comfortabla  sort  of  arrangement  was 
reached.  There  upon  the  deck  they  slept  much  of  the  day. 
They  neither  snored  noi  moved.  There  they  were,  crowded 
close  together,  like  animals  of  more  legs,  the  sun  pouring 
upon  them  like  hot  fire,  until  hands  and  faces  gleamed 
witli  intense  redness,  as  if  combustion  would  soon  reach 
them.  For  a  time  the  hat  or  cap  was  put  over  the  face,  but 
it  waa  pretty  clear  it  was  a  lost  labour,  so  aoon  was  it 
blown  or  shaken  away.  They  roused  up  somewhat  at  noon, 
went  again  to  eating  and  drinking,  but  soon  addressed 
themselves  again  to  sleep.  All  night  upon  the  deck,  things 
were  arranged  much  as  in  the  day,  with  some  additional 
bedding,  perhaps.  I  wandered  amongst  them  till  late  in 
tho  evening,  and  there  they  lay  asleep  in  shirt  sleeves,  or 
covered,  just  as  chance  waa.  Tbe  dew  fell  heavy  upon 
them,  but  this  was  unheeded.  They  scarcely  moved  till  wo 
reached  lAntz  the  next  morning.  Now  these  follow  pas- 
sengers were  not  paupers.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Their  whole 
appearance,  and  outlit  showed  better  than  this.  I  saw  one 
with  a  watch,  and  everybody  had  his  meershaum,  or  pipe, 
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and  of  course  could  buy  his  tobacco.  It  was  an  incident  in 
my  wandcrin*^,  these  men  and  women,  and  I  wa»  Ji^Iad  that 
what  seemed  a  hard  h)t,  couhl  be  borne  with  so  little  com- 
plaint, or  better,  and  truer,  no  complaint  at  all.  Was  it  bard 
at  all  ?  I  spoke  of  the  meerschaum.  Evorj'body  uses  it, 
and  at  all  times.  One  in  the  Aetrca  slept  with  his  in  his 
mouth,  —  and  a  jrreat  heavy  thing  is  the  piix>,  and  the 
wonder  with  me  was  how  he  contrived  to  keep  it  between 
his  teeth  while  asleej).  l^ut  he  succeeded.  One  of  this 
company  especially  attracted  me,  and  you  may  add  profes- 
sionally ;  no  matter  for  the  reason.  He  was  suffering  from 
fever  and  ague,  —  intermittent  fever.  This  was  the  day  for 
a  paroxysm,  and  he  had  it. 

"  Aiul  wlien  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
IIuw  hu  did  shake.'* 

It  was  a  hot  day.  He  got  close  to  the  hot  smoke  pipe,  in 
the  burning  sun,  and  still  he  was  cold.  His  skin  was 
colourless,  and  shrunk  and  wrinkled  up,  as  if  he  had  be- 
come "  instant  old."  I  spoke  to  him,  but  it  was  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  I  succeeded  in  getting  him  covered  up, 
and  gave  him  some  hot  drink.  The  spirit  in  which  this 
was  done,  it  may  be,  or  as  you  may  say,  the  spirit  in,  or  of 
the  drink,  wrought  the  miracle,  for  he  was  soon  quiet,  and 
slept  with  the  rest. 

"We  continued  on.  till  the  twilight  had  shut  in,  say  be- 
tween nine  and  ten,  and  then  st()i>pod  at  (irain,  to  wait  for 
daybreak,  which  would  Ikj  between  two  and  three.  This 
was  made  necessary  by  the  uncertain  course  of  the  river, 
which  rendered  it  utterly  impossible  to  thread  our  way  in 
the  dark.  To  have  upset,  or  down  sunk  such  a  boat  load 
of  life,  suoli  as  it  was,  was  a  possibility  not  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.  The  captain's  judgment  was  highly  ap- 
proved. As  we  were  to  stop  here  till  daylight,  an  English 
gentleman  whom  I  had  found  very  agreeable,  —  another 
passenger,  —  and  myself,  agreed  to  leave  the  boat,  and  to 


^  titto  the  town.  From  the  landing  the  ascent  w&s  atcep, 
and  as  wo  aacended,  we  saw  arches,  with  garlands,  &.c., 
across  the  way,  and  learned  that  h  large  bui!diti|^  on  our  left, 
and  in  which  there  were  lights,  was  a  castle  belonging  to  the 

Duic  of ,  and  that  ho  was  now  in  it.     This  explained 

the  arches.  We  thought  it  too  late  for  a  call  on  his  Grace, 
and  hold  our  way.  After  some  time  we  reached  what 
seemed  a  square,  and  in  two  houses  there  were  tights.  We 
selected  the  brightest,  and  of  course  the  best,  and  went  in. 
It  proved  to  be  a  hcer  house,  and  in  the  public  room  was 
company  of  various  kinds.  There  was  a  billiard  table  in 
the  centre,  and  a  party  of  two  vor^'  well  looking  young  men 
was  playing  with  three  balls;  very  largo,  one  white,  and 
two  red.  There  were  five  pieces  which  looked  like  large 
chess  men,  or  very,  very  small  nine-pins.  These  were 
placed  ia  the  centre  of  the  tabic,  and  he  who  knocked  one 
or  more  of  these  down,  lost  two  or  more  in  tlie  count, 
twenty-four  being  game.  Each  was  so  to  play,  tliat  neither 
his  ovra  hall,  or  the  one  or  more  of  the  two  other  halls  he 
struck  by  it,  should  strike  one  or  more  of  the  centre  pins. 
In  order  to  avoid  this,  most  of  the  strokes  were  for,  or  from 
the  cushion.  To  me  the  game,  'which  was  called  the  Italian 
game,  was  intricate.  I  watched  the  party  some  time  with 
pleasure.  It  required  constantly  the  making  of  angles,  and 
this  was  well  managed.  They  played  well.  They  were 
quiet,  said  but  little,  and  made  no  fuss,  but  took  great 
interest  in  what  they  were  about.  Other  company  was 
present,  of  different  classes,  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking. 
Our  party  was  an  observing  body,  obeying  surrounding 
influences,  and  not  a  little  occupied  with  our  follow  citizens. 
There  was  one  feature  in  the  feast  which  was  noticeable,  — 
its  abundance.  Few  things  have  amused  me  more,  if  such 
a  fact  have  any  amusement  in  it,  than  the  pinching  parsi- 
mony, and  penury  of  Hotel  supplies  of  food  in  some  parts  of 
Europe.     It  was  sometimes  really  ridiculous.     Again  and 
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a.i^tiin  have  I  ran;^,  and  with  a  will,  to  loarn  of  tho  servant, 
where,  upon  what  -part  (f  the  tahle,  was  the  breakfast,  or  if 
be  Bupposed  a  man  on  hi  a  travels  could  be  sustained  upon 
such  homd'opathic  doses  of  roll  and  butter  before  him.  But 
the  servant  is  always  true  to  his  place,  and  to  the  existing 
system.  Instead  of  ^oinjjj  off  in  hot  haste,  and  brining 
you  with  a  rush,  baskets  full  of  rolls,  and  whole  lumps  of 
butter,  he  would  come  lumberinj^  up  with  one  roll,  and  a 
dollar-sized  mass  of  butter,  and  put  them  down  as  if  he  had 
done  a  «ji;ood  day's  work,  and  satisfied  any  man's  reasonable 
capacity  for  food.  But  here  in  Grain,  what  a  j^encrous  spirit 
there  was  !  Ikead,  cheese,  and  beer  in  fullest  abundance  ; 
pipes  and  excellent  tobacco  for  the  smoker,  and  then  the 
service !  These  it  was  which  made  the  night  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  for  record,  and  for  memory.  ITie  service  was 
very  pleasant,  —  nice,  neat  servant-maids,  with  an  elder  to 
preserve  the  balance  between  service  and  served.  But  it 
was  getting  late,  and  the  bill  was  asked  for.  It  was  just  ten 
English  pence,  about  the  smallest  bill  for  three,  wc  had  ever 
seen.     It  was  paid,  and  we  left  for  the  Astrea. 

The  steamer  lay  where  we  left  her.  Wc  got  on  board  as 
we  could,  it  being  as  dark  as  pitch.  There  was  the  heavy 
load  on  the  forward  deck,  in  death-like  sleep,  and  wc  knew 
how  crowded  must  be  the  cabin.  It  was  matter  for  debate 
whether  we  should  pass  the  short  night  on  deck,  or  go 
below.  Tho  latter  was  i)referred,  and  down  we  wcnt- 
What  a  place  was  it.  It  was  full  of  men,  some  sleeping  on 
chairs,  one  for  the  legs,  —  and  others  on  the  floor,  as  chance 
or  necessity  demanded,  —  in  full  dress.  It  was  a  day-boat. 
A  very  feeble  light  was  burning,  as  I  passed,  or  threaded 
my  way  through  all  sorts  of  personal  windings,  in  an  atmos- 
phere alike  intolerable  for  odour,  and  for  heat.  I  saw 
stretched  out  on  one  side  a  very  white  leg,  —  a  stocking- 
covered  leg,  as  I  supposed,  but  whether  it  belonged  to  any 
one,  or  to  whom,  could  not  be  learned,  for  the  rest  of  the 
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iKSi  aiid  thp  person  were  lost  in  the  fteneral  darlincss.  I 
was  miicli  exrrciscil  by  tbis  tinijiilar  visiun,  fiir  the  cabin 
was  for  men  and  wumen  ti/  day.  Itut  1  will  not  pumuc  the 
■ubject. 

I  fell  nslccp,  and  began,  an  nn'wontcii  thing,  to  dream.  In 
snuh  nn  atmosphere,  und  su  closely  pocked,  "  thick  comiog 
'fancies  "  were  to  be  expected.  !ln  the  niid-it  of  mj  dream  I 
wolte  myself  by  audibly  asking  "  In  anybody  hero,"  foUow- 
ID);  the  question  l>y  thin  comment,  "  Ilnw  ridiculone  to  ask 
■uch  a  question  in  such  a  crowd."  My  next  choir  neighliour, 
my  new  Engliiib  ac  quoin  lance,  told  me  in  the  motninft  that 
he  beard  mo  ask  that  most  atrango  question  in  Kuch  a  crowd. 
The  slDumer  ff-)t  under  weigh  about  three,  and  I  at  once  left 
luj  chair,  and  went  upon  deck,  where  I  staid  till  the  cubin 
was  emptied  and  airol,  and  then  went  below  and  resW, 
from  as  mnch  fatigue  as  1  have  esperienced  for  many  a  day, 
or  rather  night. 


LiMTZ.  July  15.  —  This  is  on  the  Danube,  and  is  the 
capitul  of  Upper  .\.astria.  It  is  of  considerable  siae,  and 
from  the  stir,  would  seem  to  be  a  ploee  of  much  business. 
There  are  railways,  with  horse  power,  in  the  business  streets 
near  the  river.  It  wan  ploasont  to  see  how  to  mariy  heavy 
goods,  in  various  kinds,  could  be  carried  from  place  to  place, 
with  very  little  labour  to  man  or  beast.  This  rail  arrange- 
ment may  esiat  elsewhere,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  it  betbre.  I  wnlked  about  Lintz  at  my  leisure, 
and.  OS  is  my  wont,  went  to  the  market  or  sqnuro.  This  is 
quite  a  nice  affair.  The  houses  and  shops  are  very  neat, — 
some  <|idte  handsome.  A  most  elaborate  and  lofty  cross  of 
Etone  is  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  The  market  is  for 
Tegctnhles.  fruits,  and  flowers.  The  chemcs  were  largo 
and  tine.  A  battket  of  apricots  quite  won  my  heart.  Tbey 
wero  larger  than  I  had  ever  seen,  and  of  delicious  flavour. 
1  bought  them  for  twn-pencc  halfpenny  ii-picrc.  I  w.nt 
into  the  shops,  and  found  them  wcU  supplied  wUh  ifpoiU, 
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lbou)tht,  at  cheap  niet.  Tha  tu>ws  nboat  Lin 
tn  flno.  Bi-foir  you  ia  tbe  river,  which  divides  the  by 
into  two  ]>arts,  which  aiit  counvctud  by  a.  htidffv  fmir  hti 
drctl  paces  long.  I  was  on  the  It-ft  siJii  of  the  river,  rec 
oning  from  iu  head  or  run.  Large  hills,  or  snuU  nan 
toina,  liae  in  all  dircrtiona,  and  are  rxqulxitclj'  caltiratc 
It  was  full  noon,  and  the  eim  v-ob  shining  in  hi*  powi 
presenting  in  form  and  colours,  —  in  lights  and  BhodoA.  Jl 
such  pictures  as  you  would  love  to  sketch.  Ou  quite  a  Uj 
hill  i»  &  castle,  ot  fortress,  of  great  strength  appacontlx,  U 
at  present  garrboned  by  an  urtilleiy  corps.  Circulu  fin 
ore  seen  on  various  ports  of  the  hill,  to  aid  dofDOeA. 
spoke  of  colours  na  presented  hj  forest  and  fell,  in  the  be^ 
tiful  htadscapes  about  Lints.  The  variety  of  culturo  i»  na 
great,  as  in  other  parts  of  Austria,  and  managed,  of  cams 
by  «om.n. 

The  appearance  of  people  in  Lintz  corresponds  well  vll 
what  ia  observed  elsewhere  in  Austria.  Strcct-boggtog,- 
barefooted,  and  barelegged  women,  doing  all  the  work,  aa 
getting  very  little  of  the  pay,  —  their  erect  and  fine  fom 
—  their  self-posscsaed,  graceful  manner  of  walking,  ai«  « 
matters  of  observation.  Tliey  carry  heavy  burden*  o 
their  heads,  arms,  shoulders,  and  at  times  you  might 
they  would  sink  under  the  weight.  I  wa«  sitting  at  «  vtl 
dow,  when  looking  up,  I  saw  a  girl  of  pleasing  countoiunc 
standing  motionless,  with  the  marks  of  poverty  in  hei  whoi 
appearance,  not  uttering  a  word,  but  in  her  profound  Bileai 
laying  her  claim  for  charity.  She  received  what  was  offem 
and  slowly  went  away.  Soldiers  abound  as  usual,  u 
well- built  barracks  for  tlicir  accommodation. 

I  dined  at  noon,  and  soon  after  took  the  horse  nulwi 
for  Gmoooden.  Tliis  was  a  novel  oilemoon's  experi«ne 
The  train  waa  the  most  wretched  thing  ever  looked  a 
Everything  was  out  of  order.  The  cushions,  worn  ou 
were  as  rough  as  well  could  be,  and  wero  constantly  bU] 
ping,  tailing  you  aloug  with  them.     The  window  ciutaliu 
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were  uselesB.  Tho  heat  was  intolerable,  and  the  dust  worse. 
The  carriageB  loailed  witb  men,  women,  antl  children,  all 
doing  their  worst  t<)  i^ct  best  scats.  Rarely  have  1  snffcred 
more.  The  road  had  hardly  been  graded  at  all.  Hapjiily 
we  had  horse  power  only,  and  the  driverB  did  all  they 
could  to  keep  tlio  train  on  the  rails.  As  a  compensfttioii, 
itopjiod  often,  apparently  to  accommodate  the  iliTellers 
iSll  the  road  side,  for  women  anil  children  were  everywhere, 
4tifh  cold  water,  and  cherries  and  raspberries  in  abundance 
fyi  sale,  and  I  assure  jou  the  demand  was  great.  Tbea,  by 
%By  of  change,  we  were  beset  by  beggars,  dwarfs,  all  sorts 
Of  sore,  of  aiek,  of  mutilated  men,  women,  and  cliitdren, 
feegging  for  charity.  It  seemed  like  nothing  so  much  as  an 
ftut-door  travelling  hospital,  or  lather  almshouse,  for  these 
foor  creatures  were  often  far  away  from  anything  like 
homes.  1  Hhouid  not  omit  to  state  that  in  our  train  was 
the  whole  company  of  our  fellow- passengers  in  the  steamer, 
who  lived  BO  harmoniously  by  night  and  by  day  on  her  for- 
ward deck.  ^V'e  reached  the  town  in  safety.  I  stopped  at 
the  Golden  Ship,  —  called  Golden,  I  suppose,  because,  e.\cept 
in  the  lettering  of  the  sign,  not  a  particle  of  gold  could  be 
keen.  It  was  a  wretchcfl  house,  hut  a  fitting  terminus  of 
4tich  a  railway. 

"^  The  slowness  of  tho  trwn  gave  esceUent  opportunity  to 
see  the  country,  and  rarely  have  I  been  more  gratified  than 
by  this  region  of  Stiria.  Some  miles  before  we  reached  tho 
lorious  range  of  moimtaina  was  in  ricw.  They 
abrupt  and  solitary,  and  very  high,  —  and  now 
Itand  with  companions  at  their  side,  stretching  far  away, 
.losing  in  the  dLstane«  both  height  and  distinctness.  One  of 
;;JBie  first  class  especially  demanded  attention.  It  rose  before 
jierfeet  louclincss  and  nakcrlnces,  —  its  cold  gray 
"granite  would  have  itistinguished  it  from  all  others  had  any 
l)oon  in  view.  The  table  land,  upon  which  was  the  rail, 
rose  high  before  this  gigantic  mass  among  mountain  rocks, 
BO  that  its  base  seemed  un  the  horizon,  when  in  foct  it  was 
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far  this  side  of  it.     It  raised  its  bald  head,  somewhat  bend- 
in  jj  from  the  pcrpondicular,  as  by  its  own  weight,  its  age, 
its  iiiHrmity,  —  it  raised  its  head  into  the  skies,  and  pre- 
sented an  object  as  unique  as  it  was  grand.     Deep  channels 
could  be  seen  at  the  great  distance  I  was  from  it,  running  in 
deep  parallel  directions  from  above,  downwards,  having  the 
inclination  of  the  mountain   itself.     This  is  the  Traunstein, 
—  the   '*  mountain  of  sorrow,**  —  standing  all  alone   there, 
mourning  tliat  its  lofty  head  has  lost  its  crown.     The  range 
just  alluded  to  is  the   Steiemiarker,   which  gives  name   to 
Stiria.     It  so  lay  before  mc,  in  regard  to  the  sun,  that  his 
setting  rays  swept  by  it  as  in  perspective,  making  its  irre- 
gularities more  striking  by  the  lights  of  the  edges,  and  the 
shadows  of  the  depressions,  in  the  surface  over  which  they 
passed.     The  Traunstein  was  seen  under  a  similar  aspect  to 
the  sun.     The  light  which  w*as  reflected  from  its  deep  cut 
side,  which  was  before  mc,  was  of  purple  and  silver  colour, 
now  distinct,  and  now  blended,  making  the  very  mountain 
to  glow,  as  if  it  were  the  source  of  its  own  light.     A  slight 
mist  did  not  obscure,  but  seemed  to  make  it  more  distinct. 
I  have  seen  few  things  more  gorgeous,  more  sublime.     It  is 
before  me,  now  that  I  am  reading  my  record  of  it,  as  if  it 
"were  near,  as  if  it  were  seen  by  me  from  my  room,  at  this 
hour,  so  long  before  the  dawn  of  the  autumnal  day.     I  am 
sure  that  no  external  objects  do  so  deeply  impress  the  miud, 
as  do  these  vast,  but  defined  masses  wliich  make  mountain 
scenery.  .  They  sink,  by  their  size  and  weight,  into  the  very 
mind,  and  allow  notliing  else  to  disturb  them  in  their  deep 
resting  place.     I  do   not  know  that  1  have  given  you  any 
notion  of  this  scene.     How  heartily  do  I  wish  you  had  seen 
it  w^ith  me,  —  had   entered  with  mc  into  the  solemn  mys- 
teries of  this  temple  of  Nature,  and  been  filled  and  satisfied 
with  the  vision,  —  the  sun,  with  its  subject  earth,  in  con- 
current, willing  harmony. 

I  will   detain  you   but  a  moment  in  my  quarters  in  the 
Golden  Ship.     The  hotel  was  a  quadrangle  of  much  size. 


» 


my  rooniB  looking  into  the  square  space  inclosed  by  its 
sides,  and  enormous  were  they.  They  seemed  modelled 
upon  the  plan  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  My  parlour 
WBS  a  slice,  a  mounstroos  one,  cut  oS  from  a  larger,  the 
partitioos  not  extending  by  any  means  to  the  ceiling,  and 
Burmounted  by  a  cornice.  The  light  of  my  two  wax  can- 
dles hardly  lighted  its  extreme  termination.  In  a  neigh' 
bouring  slice  of  space,  a  neighbour  dwelt,  and  his  various, 
■nd  sometimes  questionless  movcmantB,  and  noisos,  were 
most  audibly  present  to  me,  in  themselves,  and  seemingly 
in  their  echoes.  I  was  bodily  jaded  out  with  that  recent 
railway  travel,  and  most  welcome  would  have  been  an 
Mrlier  sleep.  But  I  said  nothing,  and  did  nothing,  though 
one  was  almost  tempted  to  thruw  his  hoots  over  that  fruwu- 
ing  coruice,  to  quiet  the  noises  behind  it,  had  there  been 
rtrength  enough  to  have  accomplish od  such  a  purpose. 

Early  next  morning,  up  and  out.     I  was  rewarded  for  my 

teniisc  walk.     The  lake,  lying  near  the  hou^e,  is  exquisitely 

itiful.     It  was  somewhat  rough,  its  slight  waves  broke 

itly  upon  the  shingle  wliich  covered  its  shore.     It  was 

•lately  set  in  mountains.     Tliey  interlaced  each  other  aa 

jealous  lest  such  beauty  should  he  too  much  exposed, 

rhile  like  a  giant  guardian  rose  above  all  the  rest,  the 

'nuQstein,  the  "  rock  of  sorrow."     1  had  looked  for  hours 

iterday  upon  this  mountain  far  away.      But  now  there  was 

B   majesty,  and   solemn    nakedness,  his  neighbours 

tj dicing   in   the  green  foliage   which  clothed   tbcm,   and 

'hieh    the    giant   wanted.      After    breakfast    we    took    the 

•amer  and  passed  through   the   lake.     It  was  a  grand 

iming.     The  mountiuns  did   not  desert  the  lake  for  an 

'inch  of    the  way.     In   every   spot,  however   small,    upon 

which  anything  useful  to  man  or  beast  can  grow,  you  seo 

the  steady  and  sturdy  hand  of  iabour,  making  its  mark,  and 

there,  you  feel  it  would  never  be  effaced.     I  am  constantly 

seeing  this  in  every  variety  of  espression.     You  can  alwp«« 

read  the  story.     Here  was  the  grape  growing.     There, 
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oau,  wheal,  liatlcy.  Ou  a  Uulo  spot  on  thla  small  lake  ■ 
a  cUurch.  The  viUngy  ai^uiiil  could  liartUy  count  i 
koutii-H.  yet  licre  mua  iaduKtry  iloeluriiig  iUoU,  uud  appu«vd 
un  a  Bcalu  so  small  Ihut  it  scemcil  but  tliilil'ii  ]ilny.  I  y 
tuld  that  in  the  aggretcnic  of  such  isiuall  farmings  nas  foa 
the  meaoit  sufficient  for  the  hamlet*s  Buslunance.  And  i 
was  the  churth,  in  its  solitariness  sure  of  lepisc  in  it)  1 
croed,  and  doubtless  betcoi  and  haiipicr  for  its  looelinos*. 
mA:  — 

"Thw  if  pflaoo  wwo  on  earth,  wo  might  look  for  it  h«i»," 
Dense  smoke  was  driving  out  of  a  deep  ravine  botwoca  t 
mountains.  1  was  told  by  the  cnginoer  that  yesterday  a  fi 
bad  been  there,  and  a  house  hod  been  burned.  It  WM  I 
burning.  It  was  sad  that  eo  solitury  a.  huusi-hold  ahoold  H 
driven  from  their  beautiful  and  comfuTtablc  boiue,  but  t 
engineer  did  not  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  church  T 
nearly  ojipositc,  would  nt  once  tuiu  out,  and  aid  tho  I 
less  lo  replace  the  old  by  the  new.  We  landed  not  be  fl 
tho  place  of  the  Hre,  and  took  coach  for  — 

lacEL.  —  Our  drive  nas  on  the  bank  of  tho  ri 
a  valley  made  by  opposite  ranges  of  mountains  upoa  n 
anow  and  ice  still  were,  and  would  survive  the  hot  a 
below.     The  road  was  as  smooth  as  any  coach-way  t] 
a  gentleman's  grounda ;  while  the  trausjiarcnt  river  kept  i 
way  amid  the  silence  around  it.     1  say  the  transpsxeot  riw 
I  have  walked  along  its  banks,  and  could  have  stwn  < 
pebble  over  which  its  deep  waters  flow.     Ischl  owes  i 
fame  and  fortune  to  the  transparency,  and  softnoas  of  S 
waters,  and  to  its  magnificent  scenery.    Crowds  come  hcto  t^ 
ila  baths  as  a  luxury,  and  as  a  means  of  health.     Isclll  I 
like  Gmoonden,  set  in  mountains,  as  is  a  pictun 
You  need  go  hardly  a  step  before  you  may  begin  to  ascfiu 
and  passinf^;  thiough  all  climates,  come  at  length  where  t 
power  of  winter  is  never  usurped,  ur  ovorcomo.     The  moui 
tuna  approach  the  place  as  old  guards,  to  save  it  h 
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It  is  one  of  ths  maaj  ipots  in  thU  region,  wluch  have  been 
to  me  daily  objects  of  the  deepest  interest. 

Ischl  is  a  resort  of  fashion.  The  Emperor  paascR  a  portion 
of  the  summer  in  this  his  favourite  retreat.  This  gives  charac- 
ter to  the  place.  You  have  nice  shops,  nice  walks,  near  the 
clear  water,  —  shrubbericD,  and  what  not.  'llie  place  has 
its  illustrated  guide-book,  wilU  very  good  engravings  of 
mountain,  lake,  aud  waterfall,  —  an  excellent  aid  to  memory. 
The  hotel  is  pleasantly  placed,  and  n-ell  managed.  I  left 
Ischl  July  18th.  at  five,  a.  h.,  in  a  hired  carriage,  for  Salz- 
burg, a  crack  place  among  the  mountains  in  the  Austrian 
TjTol,  and  getting  to  be  the  most  visited  of  any  olber  portion 
of  this  region.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning.  I  have  mrely 
Known  one  more  so.  Mountains,  valleys,  lakes,  these  were 
my  "  small  deer,"  all  day.  At  times,  a  range  would  be 
suddenly  iulcrrupted,  as  if  the  laat  one  had  been  finished,  and 
tile  work  of  mountain  making  hikd  there  been  stopped.  Per- 
haps half  a  mountain  only  has  been  finished,  and  there  it 
stands  as  a  mural  wall  against  the  sky,  a  boundary  beyond 
which  you  were  not  to  pass.  You  drive  along  a  few  milea, 
and  the  chain  is  begun  again,  and  the  old  rocks,  the  firs, 
and  the  lake  are  reproduced.  I  was  much  attracted  by  the 
seeming  interruptions,  but  sttll  continuousncss  of  chains. 
These  mountains  had  probably  common  bases,  but  grew,  or 
wore  forced  up  independently, — having  different  forms, 
and  produce  an  endless  variety  of  effects.  The  lakes  de- 
aerve  notice.  They  are  now  of  the  deepest  blue,  —  and 
now  of  the  richest  green.  If  you  are  imaginative,  you 
might  suppose  that  the  bordering  forest  had  washed  in  one, 
and  left  its  colour  in  the  water  ;  and  that  there  in  another, 
llie  sky  hod  bathed.  Streams  proceed  from  these  lakes, 
^d  taku  their  colours  with  them,  giving  beauty  and  refresh- 
puml  to  the  drive  along  their  banks. 

We  were  coustantly  meeting  peasants  on  the  road.  They 
were  very  neatly  di-esscd  in  the  costume  of  the  place.  Tbsf 
walked  npidty  after  the  manner  of  mountaineers,  or  as  m 
83 
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people  iT&lk  boro ;  with  bundles  or  bankets  on  their  Itvi^ii 
urma.     Wliat  it  meant  1  cuiiUl  not  tell,    CorUiuly  Uio  d 
wan  not  like  tliat  worn  in   the  market,  und  many  had  i 
btiiilcn,  but  went  along   swinging  thctr  arms  witli  a 
nnil  nir  of  much  grace.     This  was  porticiitBrly  tho  cbbo 
the  women.     The  dreas  of  the  men  wtw  hnndsomc. 
hat  is  firne'a,  with  ribands  of  a  another  tint.     It  is  I 
with  u  wide  brim.     Flowera  of  various  kinds  ate  vronl  Q 
the  hat.     Some  had  feathers,  or  a  wild  bird's  wing,  &  sB 
that  thcj  were  hunters,  and  looking  for  cmpluymont     1 
tho  body,  a  closely  fitting  jacket  of  doj-k  or  black  cotoi 
Bark  or  black  breeches,  Siting  close,  with  ribands  at  I 
knee.     Green  stockings,  with  gaiters,  or  short  boots, 
colours  were  according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer.     Tbia  n 
were  tall,  and  walked  easily,  and  so  gracefully.    The  « 
were  simpler  dressed.     They  wore  a  close  fitting  jacket,  d 
short  sac,  with  a  short,  and  apparently  heavy  petticoat, 
the  head,  no  covering  except  the  ha 
care,  wherever  a]>pcaranco  is  tttudicd,  and   nowhere  is  ] 
more  lusnriant,  or  6ner.     A  Gorman   lady  told   me 
tho  hair  is  seldom  or  never  cut  in  Germany.     It  is  allowi 
to  grow,  and  gets  great  length.     It  is  softer  and  fairor  LC  ^ 
managed,  and  longer  preserves  its  colour.     This  Is  i 
remarkable  in  the  working  elnasea,  who,  for  the  most  | 
carry  burdens  on  tho  head.     Sometimes  they  have  a  r 
ring  which  fits  the  part  of  the  head  which  supports   I 
weight,  and  may  preserve  tho  hair.     1  was  jjleased  \nta  C 
lightness,   the  case,  and  grace  of  these  Tyrolese,  and  I 
nambers  of  both  scses  were  enough  for  judgment, 
was  perfectly  easy,  and  though  some  carried  large  hut 
they  were  nothing  behind  their  fellows  who  did  not.     Tbq 
were  strong,  not  fat  and  clumsy,  nor  lean,  wiry,  i 
They  were  in  "  trim,"  and   there  was  no  doubt  of    ' 
ability  to  do  what  they  hud  to  do.     They  could  car 
tbemselvoa.     You  saw  they  were  not  overworked,  or  n 
did  nut  overwork  themsclres.      They  were  welt-looU 


Their  complexion  clear,  and  expression  good.     By  far  the 
greater  auicber  were  young,  and  had  nut  yet  felt  the  power 
of  constant  out-door  labour,  to  ehorten  youth,  aud  desti'oy 
beauty,  which  ia  so  commonly  the  experience  of  women  here. 
We  drove  along,  and  soon  came  to  a  post-houac  or  inn, 
where  we  stopped  for  breakfast.     As  we  approached  it  we 
saw  a  church,  a  very  omull  building,  nearly  opposite  the  inn. 
A  procession  was  just  entering  it  with  banners,  but  whether 
a  funeral,  or  a  festival,  was  not  apparent.     The  bells  were 
ringing.     "It  is  Sunday,  Sir,"  said  my  courier.     "Well, 
it  is  strange."  said  1,  "but  I  do  not  recollect  a  Sunday  for 
some  time."     Travelling  so  constantly,  and  frequently  long 
distances,  and  going  daily  into  churches  in  Catholic  States, 
with  the  perpetual  ringing  of  bells,  had  confounded  all  dis- 
tinctions of  days ;    and  so  time   in   a  continuous   stream  of 
events  went  flowing  on,  carrying  you  so  gently  along  with 
it,  that  you  hardly  know  the  beginning  or  the  ending,  cer- 
tainly  not  its  arbitrary  divisions  wUicli  are  so  universal,  and 
■0  indispensable  to  the  busy,  working  world  elsewhere.     A 
pcrtectly  parallel  espcricncc  was  mine,  nearly  half  a  century 
(Lgo.     I  had,  with  my  friend  and  fellow  pupil,  the  late  Prof. 
^L     John  Revere,  been  travelling  on  foot  in  the  Highlands  of 
^1     Scotland.    We  were  entering  Callcndcr,  the  first  stage  from 
^B    IiDch  Katrine,  and  found  the    peasantry  abroad  in  unusual 
^^ummbers,  and  very  carefully  dressed.  A  hell  was  tolling.  We 
^^m  |A>pped  and  asked  a  person  what  it  all  meant.     He  said  it 
^H  wu  Sundaj/,  and  the  people  were  going  to  church. 
^^m      While  our  breakfast  was  in  preparatio 

^f  chu 


I  ^frere  eating  theirs,  I  walked 

I 'church.     A  church   and  an  1 

in  these  scattered  populations. 


ith  Char 


d  our  horses 

I  this  village 

I  always  found  together 

The  New  Englander  adds  a 


school,  —  the  district  (often  pronounced  dcegtrict,  you  know,) 
school.  Tlio  Arabian  of  old  had  the  mosque,  the  hospital, 
the  caravansary,  and  the  coUcf^c.  Each  in  their  soveral 
ways,  meeting  the  demand  existing,  or  to  be,  of  the  people. 
I  like  these  village  churches.     They  are  small,  but  built  in 
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good  taste;  simple,  but  vitely  bo.     Tbey  majrpM 

on  the  outside.     Inside  thry  show  the  feeling  of  the  people 

—  their  strong  desire  to  make  them  attractiTe.     Tbej-  htn 
in  them  pictures,  ima^^os. —  the  Cross.     It  always  t 
me  that  religion, —  worahip,  —  Sunday.  —  have  a 
hero  in    Europe.     I    often  ace,  alike    in  the  simplest  i 
in  the  most  gorgeous  churches,  the  most  wretched  looki 
b^gs  you  can  imagine,  on  their  knees,  their  hands  cl& 

—  theu  eyes  riveted  to  the  Cross,  —  the  whole  soul  girei 
the  service.     At  times,  tears  flow  in  Etreams,  aa  if  the  i 
heart  were  breaking  in  the  living  presence  and  sufTerii)^  ol 
utter  poverty,  —  the  remembrance  of  unforgiven  e 
the  sure  prospect  of  the  solemn  and  sad  future,  un' 
is  rest  in  the  bosom,  and  love  of  Him  who  is  eymbotix 
there.     1  wont  into  the  church.     It  is  called  St.  Gildea*)^ 
Church,  and  surely  is  it  gilded,  oh  in  entive  corrcspnndenel 
with  the  uame  of  the  Patron  Saint.     The  post-houR9  « 
full.     The  earliest  morning  service  was  over,  and  tho  wor^ 
shippers  were  at  breakfast.     They  must  have  come  from  I 
distance.      I  saw  no  houses  near.     There  were  trav«lla 
among  them,  for  I  saw  coming  from  among  the  trees,  wlucM 
skirt  and  cover  much  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  inoun^ 
tains,  half  a  dozen  or   more   men  carrying  long  poles  witi 
churs  auBpended  between  them.     These  were  guides 
bearers  of  travellers  among  the  mountains.     It  was  pleauaH 
among  these  old  Stirian  mountains  to  see  so  much  of  the  li 
uf  the  dwellers  in  them.     It  was  an  exquisite  morning,  ( 
the  assemblage  was  probably  greater  for  that.     Costu 
manners,  language,  voice,  were  all  before  you  for  observtitit 
and  thought,  and  you  felt  glad  for  the  whole  display, 
wenl  from  the  church,  and  then  returned  to  the  ii 
found  C.  had  arranged  my  breakfast  upon  tho  piaxxo,  1 
surroundings  of  which   were  an   arbour  of  banging  i 
making  it  as  nice  a  spot  ax  could  hare  been  desired,     Vern 
near  were  many  ringdoves,  and  a  most  thriving  and  b«au& 
fut  family  was  it.     As  soon  as  I  had  taken  my  seat  «t  t 
uUq,  these  feathered  friends  began  to  descend  upon,  imdl 


Boon  covered  it.  Thoy  were  Tery  well  behaved  binis,  and 
partook  of  sucli  portions  of  my  abundant  meal,  as  I  put 
before  them,  sometimes  helping  themselves.  They  were 
perfectly  at  home,  and  1  hardly  know  when  I  have  had  a 
pleasonter  parly.  Was  there  not  a  lesson  in  it?  You 
know  what  Shakespeare  says, — 

" tonguea  in  trees,  Uouka  In  tbo  rimning  brooks, 

SenDODs  in  stonea,  and  good  lu  cvcrftliing." 

Why  not  in  a  breakfast  party  of  ring  doves,  with  their  beau- 
tiful forms,  and  gentle  note  ?  You  know  my  intereouratf 
with  the  biped  without  feathers  was  never  very  intimate,  nor 
wide, — and  has  often  been  waiited,  and  this  without  being 
missed.  The  doves  were  not  my  only  society.  A  dog  was 
quietly  basking  in  the  warm  Sabbath  sun.  and  hearing  the 
gentle  cooings  of  my  friends,  slowly  roused  himself  and 
O&me  with  wagging  tail  to  join  my  pirty.  The  first  nowa  of 
hU  advent,  was  seeing  his  fore-paws  on  my  nice  table-cloth, 
and  then  hia  nose  projected  between  them-  His  counten- 
ance was  quite  pleasing,  and  soon  tald  his  wants.  The 
davca  seemed  perfectly  acquainted  with  him,  and  were  not 
at  all  disturbed  at  the  extension  of  my  hospitality  to  our 
new  guest.  But  the  carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and  with 
telVeahed  man  and  bcB»t,  we  took  up  our  journey  for  Huff 
Church,  fto  called.  Our  road  lay  through  scenery  which  was 
a  continuation  of  that  already  described,  —  mountain,  valley, 
and  lake,  with  the  variety  incident  to  such  formations.  The 
day  was  warm,  but  there  was  too  much  for  pleasure,  to 
moke  complaint  very  audible,  if  expressed  at  all.  He  is  not 
far  from  content  who,  for  the  time,  has  forgotten,  or  neglected 
to  complain. 

Wo  reached  Hoff  at  noon,  and  hailed.  The  church  was 
opposite  the  inn,  larger  than  the  lost,  and  of  belter  archi- 
tecture. Its  interior  arrangements,  and  appointments,  wore 
more  imposing,  altogether  showing  the  same  care  which  I 
have  so  generally  found  abroad  in  places  of  worship.  But 
whence,  or  where  the  people?     Nothing  like  a  village  is  to 
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be  Boen,  and  yot  it  waa  oJoar  that  there  was  s~c 
The  inn  v/a.s  crowded  with  company.     The  dsnghtem  ofd 
host  were  nicely  dressed,  and  handsome,  with  excellimt  o 
plcxion,  and  of  good  manner.     They  did  not  look  aaif  tfad 
lires  were  passed  in  the  field,  oi-  in  any  mme  toil  thui  i 
consistent  with   the  best  Inoka  and  tho  best  health, 
mountain  ptl  who  nras  walking  in  hor  Sunday  drei 
ehoeH,  Btoekings,  and  bright  ribands,  with  a  gay  handket 
round  tUo  head,  a  glossy  hair,  \vitb  Blreaming  enda,  i! 
the  back,  —  why,  the  field  worker,  it  may  be,  is  to-diif  t 
lady,  and  with  Tricnds,  father  and  mother,  is  on  her  vnj  ti 
or    from    church,   passing    the   interval   time   at  rc«t,    at  I 
pleasure.      And  who  would   have  stinted   her  of  cith«lf 
knew  she  would  pass  some  of  this  time  in  the  house  of  I 
worship,  and  then  make  merry  with  hor  friends.      I  n)j« 
in  such  a  Sabbath,  making  preparation  for  the  next  « 
duties,  and  peiadventure  for  Heaven.     But  does  not  1 
destroy    the  whole  effect  of   such  offices  ? 
would  have  virtue  sure,  make  it  habitual.     Vice  findu  H 
strength  and  perpetuity  in  the  deep  worn  tracks  of  hri 
The  drunkard  was  not  made  one  by  a  single  glass. — ■ 
the  wretched   creature  who   is    now   poor,  and   naked,   I 
Blarvcd,  with  millions,  might  bavo  been  once  happy  with  i 
cent.     I  have  heard  of  one  who  said  he  must  relrencb,  1 
he  had  a  Jai^c  sum  in  the  bank  which  he  could  not  let. 
only  lent  out  muney  on  usance.     No.     If  1  hare  let 
anything  which  I  had  not  been  sft  taitght  before,  it  is  I 
important,  immovable  power  of    habit  in  regard  to  t 
and  those  things,  the  object  of  which  is  reverence,  — 
recognition  and  love  of  something  higher,  and  bottar  tl 
one's  self.     Yes,  you  say,  if  accompanied  with  a  purp 
and   an    effort,  to  attain  to  it.     I  say  yes,  too.     But  1 
service  is  an  aid  to  the  thing  itself, 

I  left  the  now  empty  church,  to  find  those  for  whotti  | 
bad  hecn  opened,  for  whom  it  always  stands  open.    Childl 
were  playing  in  the  belfry,  in  their  nice  Sunday  dresses,  « 
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as  keen  in  their  play  as  young  life  rejoices  to  bo.  Who 
does  not  love  to  see  thCBe  "  little  beings,"  as  Spurabtim  used 
to  call  them,  with  the  grace,  freedom,  and  varietj'  or  tbcir 
moTomcDt,  showing  life  in  its  frcshnesa  and  beauty,  —  the 
resurrection  of  your  own  happy  childhood,  and  a  promise  of 
immortality^  Lavater  says  :  "  Keep  that  man  at  least  three 
yards  distance  who  hates  bread,  music,  and  the  laugh  of  tt 
child."  I  reverence  tlie  old  aphori-st  for  that.  But  there 
were  men  in  the  sccoc.  It  was  dinner  tinie.  The  boll  ran 
through  the  middle  of  the  post-house,  the  door  at  one  end. 
opening  to  the  road,  the  other  to  the  yard.  It  was  filled 
with  small  tables  for  one  or  two,  on  each  side,  while  adja- 
cent rooms  were  for  families.  I  passed  up  and  down  the 
hall,  and  saw  there  mauy  and  various  guests  at  their  Sun- 
day  dinner.  It  was  simple.  —  bread,  cheese,  beer,  with  some ; 
and  more  complicated  fare  with  others.  Some  had  got  to 
the  dessert,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  a  pipe.  There 
was  good  humour,  pleasantry,  but  nothing  boisterous,  noisy, 
disturbing  the  neighbourhood  by  its  misplaced  outbreaks. 
Some  wero  in  the  bowling  alleys,  playing,  amusing  them- 
selves with  the  exercise,  and  the  success  of  skill.  Every- 
body was  active.  The  rest  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  a 
sleeping  rest.  There  was  the  eEtrnestness  of  labour,  without 
the  toil,  —  enjoyment  without  fatigue.  The  nation  speaks 
in  these  its  most  numerous  representatives ;  and  there  was 
refinement  in  the  utterance.  I  went  abroad  to  see  men  and 
women;  not  kings  and  lords, — ladies  and  gentlemen, — 
for  these  arc  common  enougb,  such  as  they  are,  everywhere. 
I  wont  to  see  raer\  and  women  at  work,  and  at  play,  —  to 
see  what  la  Sunday  and  Monday.,  and  the  rest  of  the  week. 
The  Sabbath,  as  the  word  imports,  is  everywhere  for  rest, 
—  the  repose  of  worship.  —  and  the  rest  from  toil.  The 
remainder  of  the  week  is  used  in  Catholic  Europe,  as  it  is 
in  the  Protcstont  world,  —  work,  work,  work,  of  some 
][ind.  fills  it  all. 
,    Wo  loft  fur  Sabborg,  and  m  good  time  reached  this 


la  tbusc   you  i 
em  prDJcctcd  inid 
V  fnr  tlioir  orow: 


Important  point  in  recent  Continental  tnvel. 
emphatically  u  city  of  mountaius.     Vu 
among  these,   but  of  i'ai  less   heigbt 
itpproaching.     On  overy  hand  you  sec 
the  regiuuB  of  perpetual  winter,  witli  si 
ing.     The  solemnity  of  the  silence  of  Nat 
WHS  glad  to  have  reached  the  end  of  my  route  in  this  dinovfl 
tioD.     Was  it  not  a  fitting  closing  of  so  much  nbicli  1 
daily  given  mo  so  much  pleasure,  —  in  which,  wbotlior  I 
would  or  no,  I  had  felt  elevated  by  the  subUrac  of  the  a 
ward  world ;  in  which  I  had,  under  most  favourable  ci 
stances,  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  my  being  ?     Tho  I 
of  travel  to  such  a  regiun  was  pcifect.     It  was  tlto  >IoiQ 
private  coach,  in  which   I  could  travel  hours,  without  I 
tedious  impertinences  of  railway  crowdings,  —  ani]  with  ■ 
vulgar  speed,  which  make  it  a  toil  to  attempt  to  boi 
you  arc  flying  by.     The  old  six  or  eight  miles  an  hoiur,.^ 
your  only  true  speed.     Our  road  winds  round  a.  low  u 
tain  of  rock.     It  rises  perfectly  smooth  from  the  gtam 
and  is  perpeedicular,  —  a  mural  rock.     On  the  edges  nC  i 
aloft,  you  see  trees  and  shrubs.     This  is  the  "  outer  woU'ifl 
of  the  fortress,  and  city  of  Sakbuvg.     There  is  the  f 
Soal,  Irom  which  is  the  city  named,  and  here  is  one  of  t 
city's  cliief  defences.     It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  ia  I 
city  of  great  natural  strength.     Its  old  castle  is  but  &  qni 
place  now.     You  enter  by  a  gateway,  which  at  once  givi 
you  a  nation  of   the    thickness  of  the  walls.     You 
through  an  arched  passage,  —  and  then  another  gate,  — 
with  its  portcullis,  suspended  by  enormous  chains  I 
just  ready  to  fall  as  you  jiasa,  —  another  archway,  uiut 
gate.     Tho  outer  mountain  wall  seems  to  have  bee 
work  of  art,  so  smooth,  so  regular  its  surface.     But  it  i 
single  piece,  and  your  error  in  regard  to  its  constractiotti^ 
at  once  corrected.     There  was  ait  and  science,  too.  In  t! 
selection  of  such  a  spot  for  a  city, 

".....        i'  the  oliien  ti 
lilrc  huouta  statute  purged  tlie  goutle  ncal." 
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From  ttie  termination  of  the  ra.Dgo,  the  intervening  space* 
are  occupied  by  works,  which  rival  in  strength  the  natural 
walls.  It  is  in  the  natura!,  however,  that  Salzbur);  has  its 
tnie  attraction.  It  is  in  the  siirroiiniling  Bcenery  it  has  its 
true  power.  I  had  the  very  best  opportunity,  in  approach- 
ing it,  to  see  the  universal  innjcsty.  Tho  sun  was  hright. 
There  was  not  a  cloud.  There  was  no  mist  upon  the  nioun^ 
tains.  The  whole  outline  of  the  Inndscape.  —  the  near  and 
the  remote.  —  was  seen,  and  under  every  advantage,  whe- 
ther of  detail,  or  of  masses.  I  had  never  been  in  such  a 
presence  before.  On  reaching  tKo  hotel,  I  told  C.  to  got  an 
open  carriage  at  once,  for,  with  tho  long  twilight,  we  had 
time  for  some  hours'  drive  among  the  mountains.  Other 
travellers  were  leaving  the  hotel  on  a  like  expedition.  But 
before  wo  were  ready,  clouds  had  gathered  from  tho  four 
winds,  and  covered  the  heavens  with  a  blackness,  the  like  of 
which  I  could  not  remember.  Thundc-r  and  lightning  were 
on  every  aide,  and  the  echoing  mountains  repeated  the  story. 
Rain  soon  fell  in  torrents.  It  bad  been  a  long  drought. 
The  electric  equilibrium  had  been  gradually  disturbed,  and 
the  heavy  charged  batteries  were  now  at  auccessful  play.  I 
sat  at  my  window,  and  enjoyed  the  scene,  while  I  regretted 
the  sudden  and  conclusive  stop  which  had  been  put  to  a 
plan  which  promised  so  much  pleasure.  I  had  been  on  the 
road  since  five, — my  only  meal  through  the  day  was  my 
breakfast  with  the  doves.  But  I  was  neither  tired  nor  hun- 
gry. The  rest  of  the  storm,  I  did  not  want.  The  heat  in 
the  close  city  was  intense,  and  C.  advised  me  to  wait  till  it 
was  cooler.  I  did,  and  washed,  dressed,  and  dined.  These 
operations  took  little  time  ;  but  it  was  long  enough  for  the 
quick  thunder  storm  to  declare  itself.  There  was  cause  for 
more  than  content,  with  arrangements  which  prevented  a 
fiirther  drive,  and  a  thorough  soaking.  The  thunder  storm 
ended  in  a  steady  rain.  All  prospects  of  a  fair  day  succeed- 
ing being  at  an  end.  my  ntrangomenta  were  made  ibr  leaving 
nest  morning.      The  oldest  inhabitant  predicted  a  regu- 
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lar  wralhrr,   an   th'Ttlpn   lins  it.      C.  wiw   ditoctcd   to  | 
BcAl  Ln  the  coupe,  the   beat  cent,  —  in  ililigvnc«  or  bj*  ikEI. 
for  seeing,  —  and  iho  ouly  une  sure  agsmst  crowding. 

Morning,  rajii,  anJ  iliirkncss.  Got  away  early,  17.  ] 
o\A  the  cuu[>6  of  the  carriage  ho  had  selected  Sea  i 
fuund  tlic  scat  covcreil  with  cluakg,  hogs,  &c.  Yon  % 
the  amuimt  hcttcr  than  I  do.  I)iit  I  squceKcd  is.  MyJ 
grcss  was,  however,  rood  impeded,  by  words  and  pidlsff 
behind,  and  turning  round,  a  lady  was  oncountoiod.  . 
told  me  in  plaiii  French  lo  descent! :  C,  in  KagUsh,  to  k 
Whom  to  mind?  W'hich  to  do  ?  1  ccincludMl  to  d 
and  there  atuod  the  husband,  intensely  French,  and  f 
course.  He  took  me  for  an  I'Inglishman,  — 
Waterloo,  St.  Helena,  and  sundry  other  marked  p 
tlie  Frenchman 'b  map.  and  apoke  and  looked  aocordia 
C.,  in  the  meantime,  was  hunting  fur  the  conductai. 
pressed  regret  as  far  as  my  Freneh  went,  —  aakeil  p 
the  lady.  C.  at  length  appeared,  —  found  he  had  t 
mistake,  —  had  read  his  ticket  wrong,  —  gavo  a  ] 
ainile, — puUcd  hid  w'i^,  —  made  no  sort  of  apology.' 
shurt,  conducted  himself  to  the  French  as  caally  i 
Majesty  of  Denmark  himself  would  have  done. 
I  started,  having  with  me  in  the  coup6,  wUii.'h  b(doii{ 
me,  a  good  stout,  and  staid  lookiug  German  lady,  i 
tolerably  sure  of  a  quiet  time  at  least.  But  at  everjr  p 
my  Frenchman  "  looked  daggers,  though  he  used  n 
loaking  bock  upon  this  miaadvcnturc,  I  cahuoI  but  tUiiik 
tliat  ray  courier  had  been  won  by  the  smart  appearance: 
which  the  Frenchman's  diligence  presented,  as  seen  by  d 
light,  and  was  willing,  as  the  boys  say,  to  "  book  it." 
never  spoke  to  me  of  the  affair  afterwards. 

We  were  now  for  miles  in  the  midst  of  mountains, 
times   their    outlines   were  well    marked,      At  oUiora,. .. 
clouds  covered  them.     Then  the  east  would  grow  li 
the  clouds  part,  and  a  ray  or  two  of  suushiuu  would  e 
through  the  lissurc,  as  if  the  storm  was  over;  aud  notli 


oan  exceed  the  splendour,  the  richness  of  the  scene.  Tho 
{ht  would  fall  upon  a  heavy  cloud.  A  moment  ago  it  was 
trfectly  hlack.  Now  it  was  glowing  with  light,  while 
'erjthing  else  was  in  shade.  The  mountains  presented 
instant  variety.  It  soon  settled  down  into  a  steady  rain, 
would  have  been  worse  than  idle,  to  have  stopped  in 
ilxburg  for  good  weather.  I  should  have  only  lost  my 
ne,  when  there  was  none  to  sjiaro.  The  Pyrenees  were 
ifore  me,  and  the  distant  Eaeoriul.  The  last  rose  of  Burn- 
er wu  in  tho  hud,  and  I  was  to  he  in  Liverpool  befoTO 

8ie  MiHng  of  the  last  September  steamer.     On !  was  the 

We  drove  quietly  along  in  the  slow  diligence.  My 
ftUow-trovellcr  slept,  eat  German  biscuit,  [jot  beer  when- 
ever we  stopped,  and  seemed  to  have  a  nice  time.  Sho 
'talked,  but  this  served  only  to  use  her  rooutb.  when  not 
etherwiBe  employed.  But  she  soon  learned  that  she  was 
'her  own  and  sole  auditor,  a  discovery  quite  fatal  to  elo- 
^ence.  In  tho  evening  we  reached  Munchen,  —  Minchen, 
^■^— Moonshine,  as  I  heard  an  American  coll  it,  —  or  Munich, 
,iB  common  speech.  I  aoou  found  myself  in  very  comfort- 
»bte  quarters,  in  the  Hotel  Bavaria ;  and  woke  nest  day, 
Mrly  as  usual,  after  an  excellent  uight*s  rest,  ready  for  tho 
business  of  the  day.  Munich  is  on  the  Isar,  as  spelt  here, 
"  the  Iser  rolling  rapidly,"  for  the  water  is  so  hltle, 
•nd  so  slow,  that  it  hardly  seemed  to  roll  at  all,  as  I  looked 
down  upon  it  from  the  bridge  which  crosses  it.  It  is  of  the 
.inual  yellovf  colour  of  such  streams  in  Germany. 

ICH,     July    20/ft.  —  As    soon   as    the   Gallery   was 

was  in  it.     It  contains  treasures  gathered  from  the 

hole  and  wide  domain  of  art.     I  went  tlirough  it,  cata- 

iguo  in  hand,  and  devoted  my  whole  time  to  the  works  of 

tnen  of  name,  and  fame,  rcacliing  all  minds  and  all  hearts 

trhich  hate  a1  all  been  devoted  to  sucb  authors.     Here  are 

loma  for  Rubens  oione,     Uvcry  master  has  his  representa- 
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Uvea  lien*,  and  so  well  orraiigtd  an  tho  rooma  for  li|l 
that  evprythiny  w  cosily  and  pCTfeclly  sc«n.  Hm  aft 
works  of  Snyjers  ta  abundance ;  wurks,  I  linx-c  no  donbc.  u 
acliicTomcnta  uf  art.  uf  great  laluu.  Bnt  to  me  ihej  atr 
utterly  dU&f^eabte,  I  had  almost  said,  ilisi^xuttin);.  Tbtj 
nru  dcvutcd  tu  every  epcdes  uf  kilUug,  i>r  crueltv,  —  hnst- 
ing  given  its  scenes  to  thi:  painter;  nnd  the  Imttles  of  b 
are  displayed  in  their  farce  and  enormity.  1  never  «top  b 
tb('!<c  pictures  of  Syndcrs.  Hero  are  works  uf  \'aiidf  k  ( 
in  the  catalogue),  and  ivhat  noble  tilings  uv  they, 
'portraits  are  something  more,  and  beyond  n  m 
feature,  form,  size,  proportion,  colour.  They  presont  1l 
that  Ktate  of  the  individual's  mind,  which  ^vch  to  h 
in  tho  portrait,  its  present  character,  and  you  feol  ax  U  4 
were  before  a  man.  So  strong  was  this  feeling  wift  'm 
that  I  absolutely  smiled,  and  half  spoko.  as  if  I  could  I 
been  understood  by  the  flat  surface  before  me.  bt  i 
things,  as  it  appears  to  mo,  docs  Dyk  more  exoel,  ' 
his  management  of  light.  His  effects  from  this  nro 
feet,  that  he  hardly  seems  to  use  shadow  at  all. 
never  before  bo  deeply  imi)russcd  with  the  ]iowor  of  tl 
master.  I  have  never  seen  so  many  of  his  works  stu 
time.  They  were  among  those  wluch  made  my  vlnts  tl 
Gallery  occasions  of  constantly  increased  plrasnrs  ma 
memory.  There  was  a  landscape  by  Winyarts,  wU 
must  notice.  It  gave  me  great  pleasuro,  and  1  wisfac 
were  mine.  It  was  an  exquisite  scene,  of  simple 
mmitcrly  handled.  It  was  obviously  from  nature, 
copy,  a  portrait,  but  a  revelation  of  what  so  much  objec 
beauty  had  produced  in  the  mind  uf  tho  author,  - 
addressing  you  through  the  mind  of  another. 

The  Paiack.  —  Everybody  goes  to  Ihe  Palace,     ft  1 
very  little  architectural  attraction.     It  forms  a  qnadn 
and  the  large  space  enclosed  is  filled  with  trees,  with  t 
and  benches,   for  the  public  pleasure.     Parties  wct«  i 
terod  round.    The  cigar,  the  pipe,  the  colTeo,  <&c.,  iic,, 
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in  request.  The  frescoes  nro  worthy  of  all  praUe.  TheHo 
are  on  the  walls  of  the  eurrouncling  coloniia<k'S.  Alter 
waiting  long  in  a  corridor  of  the  Palace,  the  n&scMbled 
were  admittod  into  the  rooms.  These  arc  in  great  numher. 
and,  03  usual,  ornamented  with  pietures.  In  odd,  tho 
females  of  the  Iloyul  Family,  and  household,  covered  the 
walli.  There  was  one  portrait  which  particularly  attracted 
attention.  It  was  of  Lol.v  Mostks,  tho  favourite  of  the  old 
king-  Xo  her  was  devoted  one  whole  side  of  the  room,  her 
picture  hanging  between  two  immense  windows.  Aa  repre- 
sented, she  must  be  quite  handsome,  and  the  expretision  is 
Jileasiiig.  It  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  that  a  discarded 
favourite  of  royalty  should  have  her  portrait  among  those  of 
the  kingly  family  and  friends,  eapecially  il^  as  reported,  her 
expulsion  from  the  royal  precincts  was  not  by  royal  uutho- 
rity.     The  picture  will  do  tho  state  no  harm. 

Palace  hunting  is  the  most  tedious  of  sports.  The  traveller 
vho  thinks  it  his  boundless  duty,  faithfully  to  follow  it,  has 
a  wretched  prospect.  He  must  go  with  the  crowd,  as  it 
rushes  and  races  from  room  to  room,  from  sight  to  sight. 
The  Palitce  ia  a  sort  of  lion's  den.  There  is  no  looking 
back,  or  trending  back.  I  got  excessively  tired.  1  was 
obliged  to  attempt  to  rest.  There  were  chairs  at  hand, 
time-worn,  with  red  woollen  coverings.  They  were  not  in- 
viting, but  I  thought  anything  of  the  kind  would  be  better 
than  nolhiiig,  and  down  I  sat.  Short  was  the  Joy.  The 
mperauDuated  guide,  who  looked  us  if  he  might  have  lived 
tiifougk  much  of  Bavarian  history,  camo  shufHing,  and 
scuffing  towards  me,  making  indescribable  grimaces,  which 
tamed  out  to  be  natural  signs,  that  1  should  rise  and  walk. 
Remonstrance  was  out  of  the  question.  He  understood  not 
a  word  I  said,  and  seome<l  very  inucli  disposed  to  try  some 
other  form  of  eloquence  than  signs.  So  up  I  ruse,  a  nHlt 
lees  Alexandrian  iu  the  epic  of  an  hour,  with  a  ■ 
sing,  and  possible  ending,  and  dragged  my  rigiW<ii 
88 
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alonp^.  Rejoiced  was  I  when  I  entered  a  monstrous  large 
room  filled  with  Htatucs  of  historical  men,  of  colossal  sixe, 
Klcctors  and  others,  and  api)arently  of  solid  gold.  They 
were  certainly  gilt.  What  was  below  docs  not  appear. 
] behind  a  golden  Elector,  I  found  a  seat,  and  whether  under 
the  shade  of  king,  or  subject,  rarely  have  I  found  greater 
comfort.  The  room  was  attractive,  and  much  time  was 
wasted  before  the  Seneschal  could  collect  his  forces  into 
marching  order.  I  readily  joined  them,  and  sur^ved  the 
penance. 

The  Palace  abounds  in  pictures,  of  course.  They  are  ai 
thick  as  blackberries  in  all  such  residences,  —  a  form*  or 
expression  of  the  ])atronage  of  Art,  which  preserves,  while 
it  makes  public  the  means  of  refinement,  and  culture.  As 
there  is  a  vast  surface  to  cover,  subjects  are  often  chosen 
which  will  recjuire  large  uses,  if  not  waste  of  canvas.  Such 
subjects  are  battles  by  sea  and  land,  exhibiting  man-killing, 
and  brute-killing  too,  in  every  form  in  which  such  death  can 
come.  Nothing  can  c(iuiil  tlie  hon-our  of  such  pictures,  but 
the  thing  itself.  In  the  picture,  however,  imagination 
comes  in,  and  in  its  exaggerations  leaves  the  product  not 
far  bohind  the  reality.  Such  works  make  an  exception  to  a 
preceding  remark  on  the  salutary  influences  of  art.  What 
benefit  can  come  of  such  exhibitions  of  unmitigated  suffer- 
ing ?  They  hardly  can  be  looked  to  as  arguments  for  peace. 
But  they  are  historical.  They  teach  history.  It  is  his- 
tory taught  in  blood,  or  what  is  meant  to  be  such.  It  may 
be  a  question  if,  in  such  language,  the  lesson  is  worth 
teaching. 

Tjik  Basilica.  —  This  church  has  been  recently  finished, 
and  at  great  cost.  It  is  grand  in  its  extent  and  proportions, 
and  of  corresponding  finish.  From  floi.r  to  ceiling  it  is 
cotnpletc  in  all  its  details,  and  the  product  is  a  sublime 
whole.  The  marble  columns  which  support  the  great  arches 
above,  —  the  mosaic  floor,  the  stern  simplicity  of  the  chancel 
and  of  what  it  contains,  the  windows,  the  frescoes,  —  all  it 
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reveals  to  you  ia  fitted  to  excite  yoitr  one  and  admiration. 
Agnia  wjis  I  struck  ivitti  the  coiitiast  between  church  archi- 
tecture in  different  countrjca.  Here  was  a  cliurch  finished 
not  long  at;o,  presenting  everywhere  the  venerablencss  of 
antic[uity,  —  the  power  of  ftges  long  past,  and  you  felt  glad 
that  tierc  was  a  teacher  for  times  lung  tu  come. 

St.  Mabt'a  Cuvdch. — This  which  I  saw  next  is  by 
some  preferred  tu  the  Basilica.  But  it  needs  no  rival  tu 
disturb  or  increase  its  power.  It  would  blush  to  have  its 
claims  settled  by  tomparison  with  anything  else, —  the 
model  syslom,  in  its  most  offensive  form.  The  St.  Mary's 
is  tiotbic  in  its  plan  and  detail.  The  clustered  columns  of 
the  order,  of  vast  sir;e,  rise  to  the  high  ceiling,  and  there 
support  arches  which  extend  across  and  make  so  much  of  it. 
Nothing  ran  he  more  beautiful  from  its  exquisite  grace,  or 
more  aubliinci  from  he  calm  dignity,  than  are  these  members 
of  this  order  of  architecture,  in  this  specimen  of  it,  —  the 
columnar  growth  of  the  arche.s  above,  of  the  dncst  marble, 
in  perfect  proportion  aud  harmony.  The  space  so  appropri- 
ated, taken  out  uf  the  common  air,  the  common  world,  and 
for  such  a  purpose,  is  in  itself  tke  most  important  clement 
which  enters  into  the  constitution  aud  accomplishments  of 
pnblic  architecture.  It  is  the  highest  art  which  so  appropri- 
atofl,  BO  separates  such  si^ace,  as  to  present  to  the  mind,  and 
to  the  heart,  such  claims  for  reverence,  and  in  the  revela- 
tion of  this  sentiment,  ministers  daily  and  forever  to  the 
progress  of  man.  In  the  Basilica,  the  ceiling  is  quite  pecu- 
liar, and  the  questions  arise,  \Vhat  does  this  meau?  and  is 
not  that  out  of  place?  The  questions  come  from  this. 
The  columns,  the  magniffccnt  columns,  are  single  masses  of 
stone  of  a  diameter  demanded  by  the  space  the  building 
includes,  or  the  distances  between  them.  The  ceiling  htB 
naked  beams  arranged  ]>rccisely  after  the  Gothic  but  ■» 
the  groined  arches.  In  the  St.  Itlary's,  the  Gothic  praTcT 
•  Everywhere  in  its  simplicity,  beauty,  power.  Tbc 
though  so  higb,  bo  fai'  away,  are  as  distinctly  or 
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I  their  members,  as  if  at  hand,  —  their  perfect   proportion 

j  ])revi.MitinjT   any  disturbance  in  vision,  or   in    thought. 

I  state  how  tile  ceiling  of  the  lUsilica  aifcctcd  me.     It  seemei 

to  >vant  power,  mass i von t!SR.  Wood,  and  that  not  large 
is  in  too  violent  contrast  with  the  everlastin<j^  uplifting  roci 
there,  and  gives  those  columns  too  little  to  do.  The  beanu 
may  bo  iron.  But  they  are  so  painted  as  to  resemble  wood 
and  so  lead  us  astray.  There  may  be  no  architectural  dis- 
cords in  all  this.  But  the  eifcct  is  not  pleasing ;  at  least  it 
was  not  so  to  me.  It  did  not  satisfy  me.  The  relatioi 
between  the  parts  was  not  perfect.  I  did  not  look  upon  a 
whole. 

The  RriiMEsuALLE,  ou  IIai.l  of  P\vme. — This  is  nol 

finished.     It  is  of  vast  size,  of  stone,  with  elaborate  cornices^ 

sculj)tures,    columns,  —  with    everything   which    can    gfive 

I  dignity  and  magniliccnce  to  the  effect,  but  not  for  an  instant 

i  interfere  with,  or  disturb  the  object  of  the  building.     Thii 

'  is  to  receive,  and  to  preserve  the   statues  of  persons  who 

have  distiii;j:ui8hed  themselves  bv  works  which  have  made 

them  worthy  of  public  honor,  and  sure  memory.     It  stands 

away  fn)m  the  city,  on  elevated  ground,  with   large  vacant 

fields  an)uud  it.     Its  situation  is  excellent,  and  reminds  you 

I  at  once  of  ancient   temples   built  in  lonely  places,  on   high 

I  ground,  having  the  place  of  spiritual  watch  over  the  neigh- 

:  ])ouring  state.     It  is  a  national  work,  and  the  people  who 

J  build  it  will  always  enjoy  it.     An  object  of  interest  here,  is 

';  the  statue  called  the  '*  Bavaria."     The  height  of  the  figure, 

!  standing  upon  a  pedestal  fifty  feet  high,  is  fifty-four  feet  to 

I  the  crown,  and  sixty-five  feet  to   the   wreath  of    victory. 

i  Previous  to  the  casting  of  the  head,  there  were  in  it  at  one 

time  twenty-eight  grown  persons  and  two  children. 

You  ascend  the   Statue  bv  a  staircase  on  the  inside,  and 

I  " 

tlirough  so  much  space  does  it  pass,  that  I  was  fatigued 

before  1  had  half  finished  the  ascent.     The  day  was  intcnse- 
I 

ly  hot,  and  the  bronze  was  heated  through.     You  can  judge 

of  the  heat  of  the  air  within.     A  part  of  the  passage   is 
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darlE ;  and  candles  are  necessary.  Wilhiit  tlic  head  is  a 
room  in  wbicb  eight  or  more  pcrsoaB  may  be  occomniodaCod. 
Tlie  eyes  serve  for  windows.  We  descended  after  a  short 
Bujourn.  There  w;re  ladies  ia  the  party.  The  figure  has 
by  its  side  a  majestic  lion. 

One  eannot  ftiil  to  bo  struck  with  the  number,  variety, 
Ukd  excellence  of  the  objects  of  general  interest  imd  culture 
in  this  ancient  city.  The  Gallery  is  au  admirable  one.  It 
entirely  delighted  me.  On  all  bands  it  is  held  to  be  one  of 
the  bost  in  Europe.  Architecture  has  contributed  vastly  to 
the  public  interest,  and  the  latest  work,  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
has  the  strongest  claims  to  tvide  re<;ard.  I  was  told  that 
this  extensive  apparatus  fur  pleasure  and  for  culture,  has 
xevenus  coanected  with,  or  derived  from  it,  —  revenue  to 
the  public,  —  the  royal  treasury.  The  attractions  to  straji);crs 
ue  very  strong  in  Munich,  and  frum  careful  statistics,  it 
may  now  be  settled  what  will  be  the  value  of  any  new  at- 
traiitiou,  to  tlie  government  revenue.  And  why  not  ?  A 
■tAte  which  becomes  the  patron  of  its  o'.vn  genius,  whatever 
may  be  its  direction,  iias  secured  to  itself  a  vast  advantage 
in  the  possession  uf  that  which  it  has  itself  produced,  and 
liberally  paid  for.  Heie  is  tenfold  return  to  the  bosom 
which  has  nurtured  it ;  and  it  is  ever  for  national  faifie  and 
good.  It  brings  to  itself  the  stranger  from  all  lands.  He 
pays  nothing  for  the  privilegu  of  gallery,  palace,  &c.  Ho  is 
showed  the  wliole  without  the  least  demand  for  compensa- 
tion, and  he  docs  not  see  that  there  is  any  expectation  of 
reward.  He  pays  liberally  for  his  accommodations  in  the 
Ibreign  capital,  but  no  mure  than  in  ono  which  has  no  at- 
traction at  all.  Munich  has  done  nobly  for  art,  and  who 
does  not  rejoice  in  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise  }  Every 
year  makes  it  greater.  To  mc  it  is  a  perpetual  s 
pteasuto.  I  only  regret  that  1  cannot  give  to  it  mot 
stead  of  days. 


I  had  I 


i'oted  much  time  to  sight-seeing. 
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faithfully  done   my  duty,  and  here  closes  my  account  o 
I  Munich.     Indul{^c  mc  in  a  few  parting  words.     You  knov 

how  common  is  this  infirmity,  of  '^  last  words,*'  and  thai 
I  sometimes  they  arc  our  best  words.     What  lady  of  youi 

acquaintance,  who  has  said  her  parting  word  in  the  parlour, 

does  not  linj?er  on  the  stairway,  —  in  the  hall,  —  nay,  at  the 

wide  open   front  door,   to  say  those  last  words,  of  which 

i  you  have  so  often  heard  me  ask  the  philosophy  ?     Munich 

is  a  noble  city.     How  large  is  the  provision  for  the  mind; 
j  and  the  care  for  the  body.     The  Gast-haus^  —  the  stamaekf 

or  eating-house,  meets  you  everywhere,  and  then  the  Bava- 
;  rian   beer,  —  the   lager,  —  (called  lager  because    kept   on 

I  stands,  or  horses,  as  we  call  barrel  stands,)  is  in  perpetual 

readiness,  at  all  hours,  and  everywhere.     The  Bavarian  is 

evidently  true  to  himself,  to  his  language,  to  his  literature, 

j  to  his  taste,  and  his  stomach.     And  with  all  how  perfect  is 

his  health.  There  is  an  art,  a  science,  in  beer-drinking. 
Not  an  uncommon  vessel  is  a  long  glass  tube,  an  inch  or  more 
in  diameter,  and  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  with  a  handle  at 
lip.  It  is  filled  full,  and  to  see  a  lady,  when  the  train  stops, 
on  the  platform,  or  at  the  carriage  window,  go  through  the 
manual  of  drinking,  and  empty  tliis  Alexandrine  of  glasses, 
is  a  sight  to  be  seen.  The  head  is  first  bent  a  little  for- 
;  ward,  until  an  inch  or  two  of  beer  is  drunk,  then  slowly 

i  raised,  the  glass  rising  with  it,  until  face  and  glass  are  near  the 

zenith,  and  along  the  neck  of  the  lady  are  traced  the  gentle 
undulations  of  the  1  bavarian,  in  it5  progress  from  beautiful 
lips  to  its  ha])])y  destination.  It  is  an  art,  I  assure  you,  for 
not  a  drop  is  wasted.  Let  me  say  here,  that  the  instances 
of  lager  drinking  wliich  attracted  my  attention,  were  possi- 
bly exceptional,  and  so  may  not  indicate  or  illustrate  a  na- 
tional custom.  And  let  me  farther  add,  that  I  have  not 
seen  an  instance  of  drunkenness  in  Gcnnany.  Munich, 
like  other  German  cities,  extends  itself  far  into  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  by  means  of  public  gardens  for  the  amuse- 
ment, the  pleasure  of  the  people.     The  roads  to  them  are 
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vroirded  in  the  latter  port  of  the  day,  and  Id  the  long  t>vi- 
Itgbt.  with  the  carringca  of  the  gentry,  and  with  walkers. 
The  lahouring  classes  go  cin  Hundays,  after  church,  the 
Sunday  being  a  Contincatal  holiday,  having  in  it  but  t. 
Blight  admisture  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  if  we  except  the 
entire  HbiiUtiDn  of  labour.  Other  chisses  viait  the  Gardens 
through  the  rest  of  the  week.  I  was  made  perfectly  wn- 
aible  of  the  Garden  practice,  and  popularity,  aa  I  was 
Approaching  Stiitgord,  where  1  am  writing.  The  train  was 
Spproachiag  that  place,  when  a  thunder-ehowcr  began  to 
declaie  itself.  We  were  close  bj  many  gardens,  which  are, 
when  possible,  near  to  stations.  And  such  an  inundation 
of  humanity  into  a  train,  or  enclosure,  has  hardly  before 
been  seen  by  me.  It  was  filled  in  a  minute,  and  crowds 
were  letl.  Nicely  dressed  ladies,  with  maid-ser^anta  and 
cluldreo,  formed  a  part  of  this  human  fiood.  And  such  an 
oat--poui)Dg  of  the  human  voice  as  we  had,  —  of  fun,  and 
htugh,  —  can  he  better  imagined  than  described.  1  like 
these  utterances  of  a  people's  heart.  No  worry,  no  fret, 
no  rudeness,  uo  selfishnens,  —  a  spirit  of  general  accommo- 
dation, and  most  cheeti'u!  good  nature  1  These  it  was  which 
marked  this  incident  of  foreign  travel,  and  which  I  shall 
always  recollect  with  pleasure.  The  local  storm  was  soon 
over,  and  a  glorious  sunset  closed  the  day. 

Stutqabd.  July  2 1 .  Wednesdag.  —  I  reached  Stutgard, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtomberg,  in  the  evening, 
and  no  part  of  my  esperienccs  marks  a  more  unpleasant  day 
than  this  in  all  my  wanderings.  I  mean  the  portion  of  it 
passed,  or  suffered  in  the  diligence.  The  day  was  intensely 
hot.  Very  little  air,  just  enough  to  raise  and  keep  sus* 
pcnded  the  thick  dust  at  the  height  of  the  carriage.  A 
crowd  of  Germans,  full  of  talk  and  laugh,  made  the  discom* 
fort  greater.  We  were  so  squeezed,  that  on'c's  nelghbow 
voices  came  ringing  into  une's  cars  after  a  manner  befi 
1  to  me.     Charles  took  seats  for  me  and  for  hi 
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self  in  the  same  coach,  the  best  in  the  yard,  and  a  carai 
-was  leaving.  Seeing  a  female,  before  be  got  in,  coming 
the  diligence,  and  asking  for  a  seat  in  it,  the  only  other  o 
in  which  she  could  be  accommodated  being  a  very  poor  oi 
he  gave  up  his,  and  got  into  the  other.  Upon  reaching  1 
last  stage  but  one  of  my  day's  travel,  Charles  was  not  to 
found,  —  his  diligence  not  liaving  kept  pace  with  mine.  J 
luggage  was  taken  into  the  station  of  the  railway  by  whi 
I  was  to  reacli  Stutgard,  and  th.re,  by  its  sido,  I  waiti 
We  had  entered  a  new  Empire,  at  least  a  new  kingdom,  a 
my  luggage  must  be  weighed  and  examined  before  it  could 
permitted  to  enter  the  new  State.  The  courier  had  my  ke] 
As  it  was  utterly  uncertain  when,  if  ever,  he  would  appei 
and  the  train  being  nearly  ready,  1  left  our  trunks,  «S^.,  wi 
the  conductor  of  the  diligence  who  was  to  remain,  and  ti 
name  of  the  hotel  to  which  I  was  recommended,  —  i 
Marcquard,  —  and  an  order  to  the  courier,  that  ho  ahou 
make  a  liberal  compensation  to  the  very  obliging  conduct 
who  took  in  charge  our  luggage,  —  the  courier's  being  wi 
mine.  I  reached  Stutgard  in  the  evening,  and  found  myst 
excellently  well  accommodated  at  the  hotel.  At  about  ti 
the  courier  ai)pcared  with  the  luggage,  lie  said  one  of  tl 
two  horses  of  his  carriage  fell  dead  on  the  road,  being  kilh 
by  the  heat,  and  he  was  detained  till  a  horse  was  got,  ( 
caught,  and  the  harness  of  the  dead  animal  fitted  to  h 
successor.  When  I  asked  of  the  compensation  to  the  coi 
ductor,  he  mentioned  the  merest  trifle.  I  remonstrates 
"  O,  Sii*,''  said  he,  '*he  was  quite  satisfied." 


IlKiDEi.HiiKG.  July  22,  Thuraday.  —  L'*ft  Stutgard  I 
steamer,  on  the  Xeckar,  for  Heidelberg.  Tliis  was  a  mo 
pleasant  exchange  for  the  diligence,  in  which  most  of  h< 
yesterday  was  ct>nsumed.  It  rained  before  our  voyage  wj 
completed,  but  happy  were  we  to  find  a  I  right  sun  awai 
iug  us  when  we  readied  Heidelberg,  the  city  of  the  fame 
Castle.     We  drove  to  the  Adlcr,  or  Eagle,  and  got  goc 


mccommodationB.  The  Neckar.  like  most  of  ike  rivers  thus 
far  on  my  route,  is  very  shallow,  with  abuudant  stones  in  its 
way,  and  sometimes  a  rock  or  so.  But  the  boats  are  of 
aliglit  drart,  and  pass  along,  scraping,  now  and  tViea,  as  they 
go,  the  bottom,  and  assuring  us  if  wo  foundered  we  should 
hardly  sink.  The  paddles  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce 
most  plentiful  quantities  of  spray,  and  as  the  water  is  of  a 
toler&bly  thick  mud-gruel  consistence,  the  ladies'  nice  dresses 
and  parasols  were  abundantly  spotted.  The  other  sex  had 
some  employment  in  rubbing  oEf  the  yellow  spots  when 
they  were  dry.  I  went  under  my  pladdic,  and  in  my  iindia- 
turbed  loneliness,  defied  the  foul  fiend.  The  mountains  on 
the  Necfcar's  sides  are  sometimes  respectable.  The  rocks 
crap  out  as  they  do  on  the  Elbe,  and  like  these,  are  accu- 
rately stratified.  They  differ  from  those  of  the  Elbe,  in 
being  a  red  or  pink-coloured  sandstone,  instead  of  the  white 
or  yellowish  of  that  region.  Men  are  at  work  everywhere, 
getting  out  masses  for  paving,  &c.,  and  for  such  uses  they 
answer  perfectly.  They  are  detached  in  the  natural  joints, 
and  then  arc  trimmed  for  use.  When  finished,  they  aie 
brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bauk,  and  along  channels,  or 
inclined  planes,  find  their  own  way  easily,  and  without 
damage  to  the  river's  side,  where  are  gondolas,  with  or 
without  horses  attached,  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  car- 
ried where  thoy  are  needed.  So  simple  is  the  process,  and 
so  easily  are  materials  for  great  variety  of  use  obtained. 
Look  at  it.  The  formation  of  rocks  allows  of  the  easiest 
detachment  of  the  needed  stones,  ready  formed.  Then 
there  is  the  natural  inclined  plane,  and  lastly,  the  common 
carrier,  the  river.  You  everywhere  see  the  result.  The 
streets  ore  admirably  paved.  The  process  is  going  on 
directly  under  my  window ;  an-d  in  every  other  way  these 
aloaea  are  used  for  such  things  as  their  structure  fits  them. 
I  saw  grindstones  of  evory  size  lying  along  the  river's  aide 
lor  solo. 
Wo  passed  many  points  of  interest  on  the  Neckar.    The 
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ruins  of  old  castles  arc  there,  and  in  one  place  I  count 
four  large  ones,  said  to  have  been' the  stronghold  of  a  nob 
Count  of  the  old  time.  8omo  of  these  ruins  have  h& 
repaired,  and  are  put  to  good  use.  The  grape  is  ever 
where,  and  so  are  grains,  and  large  forests  of  firs,  where  tl 
soil  allows.  Men  are  rarely  seen  in  the  fields,  and  womc 
have  just  now  very  little  out-door  work  to  do.  Tl 
grass,  and  much  of  the  early  grain  are  harvested,  and  tl 
later  crops  are  maturing.  The  Stork  is  a  frequent  bii 
here,  and  you  will  sec  hiui  standing  erect  on  one  leg,  on  tl 
edge  of  the  neighbouring  hill-side,  looking  like  a  soldier  o 
guard.  He  is  as  peaceable,  as  quiet  as  are  his  fellow-coux 
trymen,  and  gives  the  interest  of  life  to  the  wide  and  wil 
scene. 

My  first  visit  in  Heidelberg  was  to  the  Castle.  It  wo 
founded  about  1300,  bv  the  ancestors  of  the  family  now  o: 
the  throne  of  Bavaria.  It  is  of  great  size.  It  was  an  Elec 
toral  palace,  and  in  rooms  which  arc  in  good  condition  ar 
preserved  much  of  what  C(mstitutcd  its  state  in  earlier  days 
—  portraits,  paintings,  furniture,  medals,  coins,  armour,  &c. 
&c.,  which  are  of  historical  interest.  The  grounds  ar< 
wooded,  with  walks.  The  restoration  is  not  forgotten  ;  bu 
the  thirsty  traveller  may  drink  water  at  first  hands,  as  i 
comes  gushing  out  from  living  s})rings ;  or  at  its  man] 
removes  from  these,  in  the  shape  of  beer.  For  those  wh< 
demand  stronger  waters,  C'ogniac  is  almost  as  universal  hen 
as  is  the  German  tongue.  The  Castle  has  been  destroyed  bj 
man  and  by  lightning,  —  battered  down,  and  blown  up,  and 
rebuilt, —  and  deserted,  and  wasted ;  so  that  one  says,  '•  Peac< 
was  more  injurious  to  it  than  war!"  It  was  not  origin- 
ally built  on  its  present  site.  But  there  it  is,  on  a  mountaiz 
overlooking  the  Neckar  and  the  city,  and  is  a  magniticen 
spectacle  from  whatever  point  viewed.  I  went  up  to  it  firs: 
from  the  citv,  and  afterwards  had  fine  \*ie\vs  of  it  fron 
across  the  Neckar.  The  ascent  is  steep,  and  donkeys  are  a 
hand  for  the  lazy,  or  the  infirm.     You  pass  through  the 
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great  gatcwav,  and  soon  are  in  front  of  the  Castle.  Thia 
&f&dc  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  M.  Angelo,  and  resembles 
most  tbo  Veaetian  architecture.  It  reminded  me  strongly 
of  the  fronts  of  Canaletto.  1  entered  the  Castle,  and  went 
patiently  through  the  discipline  of  seeing  the  treasured 
relics  of  ages  long  gone  by.  There  is  a  fragment  of  s 
tower  which  wan  blown  off  by  powder,  and  which,  aa  show* 
mg  what  human  power  can  do  to  produce  material  strength, 
is  worthy  a  visit.  I  did  not  measure  its  thickness,  nor  do  I 
remember  what  it  was  said  to  b«.  It  was  certainly  several 
feet.  It  was  rent  off  whole.  Its  enormous  weight  did 
notMng  to  break  it  in  its  terrible  fall.  It  looks  like  a  piece 
of  a  fractured  mountain.  The  vines,  and  trees,  and  shrub- 
beries, are  around  it.  growing  out  of  its  soil,  and  will  soon 
moke  its  living  grave.  Do  not  call  me  sentimental,  or 
smile  St  my  rhetoric.  But  there  are  things  of  man  which 
move  me  still,  and  not  the  less  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  conquer  nature,  but  have  often  needed  the  "  live  thun- 
der "  for  their  solemn  ruin.  I  went  to  all  the  show  places, 
but  will  not  weary  you  with  them.  1  did  not  go  into  the 
Great  Tun  of  Heidelberg.  Its  outside  was  more  than 
enough.. 

I  crossed  the  Ncckar  the  next  day  by  the  heavy,  fine  stone 
bridge,  and  called  on  an  old  cesident  friend.  From  his 
window  I  had  a  view  opposite  to  that  described,  and  a  grand 
Tiew  is  it.     I  think  it  is  the  best  one, 

The  same  day,  Thursday,  July  22, 1  went  to  the  University 
with  my  friend,  and  heard  a  lecture  on  Roman  Law,  by 
Mettemeyer.  This  professor  is  an  admirable  lecturer, 
I  think  altogether  the  most  accomplished  teacher  I  have  ever 
listened  to.  His  enunciation  is  8o  clear  that  you  hear  each 
syllable  of  each  word,  and  so  perfectly  was  this  done  that 
you  became  acquainted  with  hia  subject,  though  you  knew 
i&othing   of  German.      He   quoted  largely  from  the  most 

ited  authorities,  chc  great  masters  of  the  Roman  Law, 
I,  pandects,  twelve  tables,  ifco.     His  quotations  were  in 
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Latin,  tbe  language  of  those  mutcn,  and  tvere  moat  dif 
tinctlj'  givon.  m>  that  a  tolerable  knowledgo  (if  the  lui^iifr^ 
gave  joa  a  good  notion  ol  hi*  eabj^ct,  anii  how  h^-  "u 
tKAting  it.  Thrrc  ittm  a  care,  a  precision  in  pviti>:  bu 
refereQcee,  which  nu  cxcelltint.  Thiu,  volume,  ckajiDr, 
MCtion,  pa;^.  and  paragraph  wore  given,  and  far  tlar  auitt 
part  repeated,  as  was  the  quotation  itaclf.  Yoa  saw  tba> 
thifl  eloquent  professor  understands  the  wboJe  nature  of  faii 
office,  and  is  alive  to  the  important  duties  it  dema&ila.  Ha 
U  eloquent.  He  bad  the  eloijiience  of  manner,  on  a  dall  sab- 
^t,  —  the  law  of  descent,  and  the  transmissioa  of  propertj, 
testaments,  Ace.,  civil  and  military.  Ilia  power  is  in  cam- 
estncse,  without  noise  and  impertinent  jesticulatiwn  ;  sad 
ia  freedom  and  fulness  of  enunciation,  without  the  Inrt 
buiry .  His  Toice  is  e:tcellent,  clear  and  muBical  in  iais- 
nalton,  and  sometimoa  lofty,  but  with  that  general  ctoiibgh 
which  is  the  best  manner  of  a  pubhc  teacher.  You  aaw  ti 
effect  of  ail  this.  The  class  fell  him,  and  with  avj 
received  his  important  teachings.  Silence  is  proTooad,  p 
feet,  in  his  lecture  room.  If  jou  abut  your  eyes,  you  WM 
Buppose  that  you  were  the  only  auditor  there.  The  rconi  Q 
admirably  arranged  for  the  class.  It  has  benchea.  i 
holding  six  or  eight,  —  in  rows,  and  stationary. 
desk  runs  the  length  of  the  benches  in  front,  of  e 
stand,  cote-book  ;  and  below,  ample  place  for  legs,  cap,  Q 
hat.  Here  are  real  comforts,  luxuries  for  the  student. 
is  a  wearisome  life,  and  nerer  before,  —  and  I  have  atiu 
both  in  England,  and  ta  Scotland,  aa  well  as  in  tlie  KopuU 
—  have  I  found  such  welcome  arrangements  for  such  a  lifb,'~ 
■ix  lectures  oflen  a  day,  and  wiih  nothing  to  save  them  £ 
being  the  heaviest  hours  of  life-  I  was  entirely  i 
with  all  I  saw  and  heard  in  this  celebrated  Univerwly. 
lecture  was  an  hour  long,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ornr  t 
Professor  went  into  another  room  to  meet  another  clan  in  ^ 
different  department  of  his  prelections.  I  was  surprised  t 
see  Eo  many  young  men  in  the  class  room  of  such  a  profea 
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his  subject,  Civil  Law,  lifting  not  merely  matter  of  hiatory, 
but  ombracipg  great  priuciples  in  their  depths,  and  making 
the  strongest  demantU  upon  the  minds  of  a  class.  Tho 
German  face  and  espteasion,  in  such  examples,  arc  remark- 
ablj  fresh,  and  probably  gave  me  the  impression  of  a  j'oulh, 
which  was  not  entirely  iho  fiict.  The  coursea  are  long.  — 
two  courses  in  each  year,  —  of  half  a  year  each,  so  that 
a  young  man  at  matriculation,  Ytaa  a  chance  to  look  older 
before  he  graduates.  Degrees  arc  given  not  after  passing 
BO  many  years  in  the  University,  but  after  such  examinations, 
and  which  are  very  severe,  as  will  satisfy  tho  faculty  of  tho 
candiilate's  qualitications  for  hia  calling.  The  classes  were 
inade  up  of  studenls  from  many  countries,  —  Greece, 
Swabia,  America,  Ace,  &^.  I  sat  in  I'rof.  Mcttcmeyet's 
lecture  room  with  Ameiicun  students.  After  the  lecture 
was  over,  I  was  introduced  to  some  of  these  in  Oraimberg's 

book  and  stationery  shop.     Among  others,   Mr. ,  of 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  grandson  of  the  distinguished 
author  of  a  portion  of  American  Revolutionary  History ; 
and  I  learned  afterwards  that  this  young  gentleman  was  the 
mo4t  dislinguishcd  member  of  his  recently  graduated  class. 
I  found  him  to  be  a  very  pleasing,  agreeable  man,  and  am 
happy  lo  have  made  tho  acquaintance  of  one  who  has  done 
so  much  honour  to  himself  and  to  his  country.  I  asked 
what  was  the  comi>ensation  of  a  professor,  and  of  his  ser- 
vice. Ho  gives  two  courses  a  year,  and  the  fee  for  a  course 
is  eight  dollars.  The  class,  when  full,  is  seven  hundred. 
Tho  lecture  room,  I  thought,  might  accommodate  some 
hundreds,  the  whole  class  rarely  attending  the  same  course 
at  the  same  time.  Prof.  Mcttemeyor.  1  was  told,  had  two 
thousand  tive  hundred  dollars  a  year  from  government, 
Uonuan  dollar  is  less  than  uiim. 

DcELs.  — The  mode  of  settling  disputes  in  some  of  4 
Gorman  Universities  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  lo  them. 
by  the  durl.     There  are  certaia  individuals,  I   was   toM. 
whose  special  business  is  to  do  the  tighting.     Thi;s,  in  one 
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University  there  are  five  fighting  corps,  numbering  togcf 
between  one  or  two  hundred.  They  may  be  known  by 
colour  of  their  caps.  Those  referred  to  wear  white. 
fighting,  a  costume  is  worn.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  d 
gcrous  wounds.  The  whole  trunk  and  the  lower  limbc 
part,  are  covered  with  a  thick,  padded  garment  of  gi 
strength,  and  no  is  tlic  right  arm,  the  left  being  carr 
behind.  Over  the  eves  is  a  visor  coming  well  down.  1 
sword,  or  rapier,  or  rather  striker,  —  a  schlager,  from  i 
German  verb  schlager,  to  strike,  —  for  some  inches  from 
point  is  of  extreme  sharpness.  The  rest  of  tho  blade 
blunt.  A  surgeon  is  at  hand  during  fighting.  I  got 
invitation  to  witness  a  combat,  but  no  parties  appears 
The  fighting  room  is  a  large  hall  in  a  public  house.  T 
floor  is  marked  in  two  spots  by  letters,  about  eight  fi 
apart,  I  should  think.  The  fighters  stand  on  these  a 
approach  each  other  till  they  have  reached  tlie  middle  of  t 
space  between  the  letters.  Here  they  stop,  and  begin  t 
battle.  They  aim  only  at  the  face.  This  is  the  only  poi 
for  attack.  The  battle  lasts  about  twenty  minutes,  a  certi 
number  of  rounds  being  accomplished  in  that  time.  Son 
times,  if  not  always,  after  the  rounds  are  fought,  though 
blood  be  drawn,  the  fight  is  over,  lilood  being  dra> 
earlier,  may  settle  the  contest.  It  was  said  that  dispul 
led  to  the  duel.  If  there  be  no  special  cause  for  fighting 
member  of  one  corps  may  challenge  one  of  another,  and  tl 
is  good  cause  for  a  fight.  You  thus  see  that  however  fom 
dable  the  affair  may  appear,  it  may  resolve  into  a  trial 
skill.  At  times,  indeed,  severe  wounds  are  made.  A  p* 
of  the  nose  has  been  cut  off.  Sometimes  a  comer  of  tl 
mouth  may  be  cut  through,  and  the  wound  extend  throu* 
the  cheek.  I  met  with  a  young  man  this  very  day,  and  w 
with  him  some  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  been 
fighter.  He  had  the  scar  of  a  clean  cut  extending  from  ne 
the  right  angle  of  the  mouth,  almost  to  the  temple,  passii 
obliduely  across  the  check.     Some   have  many  scars. 
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miinlwr  of  Juols  may  be  fought  in  a  day,  —  time,  from 
8,  A.  M.,  to  II,  As  we  approached  the  scene  of  battle,  I 
was  told  that  there  would  not  be  aay  duels  that  day.  I 
asked  why  not,  and  the  reason  was  given.  I  heard  it  askod 
in  a.  compauy  at  the  table  of  the  hotel,  and  when  tbese  dueU 
were  under  discussion, —  I  heard  it  asTted  wliy  they  were 
allowed,  —  If  not  directly,  at  least  so  far  as  their  not  being 
suppressed,  implied  permission.  The  answer  was  somewhat 
remarkable.  In  all  classes,  it  was  said,  are  young  men  who 
do  not  study.  These  have  been  always  most  forward  in 
public  disturbances,  The  duel  gives  them  occupation,  and 
so  aids  to  keep  tlicm  In  political  order.  This  explanation 
was  given.  If  we  bear  in  mind  bow  young  many  of  these 
students  are,  —  how  far,  it  may  be,  they  are  from  home,  and 
rational  means  of  oicitement,  —  the  national  temperament, 
^and  especially  the  daily  and  hourly  presence  of  the  mili- 
fary,  we  may  reach  many  causes  conspiring  to  produce  the 
CBstom.  Said  one  to  me  :  "  Do  you  know  Heidelberg  is  in 
a  state  of  siege?  "  No,  said  I.  "  It  is  so.  The  courts 
are  shut,  and  martial  law  exists."  But,  said  I,  I  see  no 
militaty.  "No."  was  the  reply.  "But,  nevertheless,  we 
bftve  troops  here  from  Austria  to  keep  us  in  order,  and  tho 
good  city  has  to  pay  for  the  defence."  This  University 
fighting  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  educational  system  of  a 
state ;  and  we  can  easily  understand  what  its  influences 
may  be.  It  is  a  singular  mode  to  supprosa  a  spirit  of  insu- 
botdtnation ;  for  it  fosters  the  spirit  itself;  and  after  a  man- 
ner to  produce  the  very  evils  it  would  prevent.  It  diininishea 
thfl  valae  of  life  by  tho  practice  of  that  which,  in  its  wider 
operations,  tends  directly  to  its  destruction.  It  accustoms 
swords  and  to  blood.     It  begins  its  teachings  early, 

id  before  the  better  and  higher  have  been  much  developed, 
touch  used.  It  may  come  to  nfiect  character  deeply.  All 
I,  you  say,  may  bo  true,  and  much  of  the  same  tenor  ; 

it  that  thore  is  a  foregone  conclusion  to  fight,  cause  or 
I  one  enters  a  corps  who  docs  not  suppose 
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himself  equal,  and  prepared,  and  ready  for  what  lie  may  b 

culled  upon  to  do,  and  ii'^ht  he  must,  and  will. 

Yuu  ask  >vhy  I  went  to  witness  what  I  consider  so  di» 
graceful,  or  so  demoralizing^?  I  came  abroad  to  observe  iz 
various  [leoples,  how  character,  condition,  conduct,  and  man- 
ners, mi^lit  be  ailected  by  conventional  and  other  institu- 
tions, i  liad  seen  the  results  of  particular  systems  at  home. 
I  had  left  homo  to  obser\'e  the  working  of  others  abroad.  I 
went  to  tliese  duels,  not  to  sec  wliat  is  so  absurdly  contrived 
as  to  make  it  ridiculous,  —  risk  without  danger,  —  or  to 
witness  any  duel  at  all,  in  and  for  itself,  —  for  I  have  always 
regarded  duellinf^:  as  an  outrage  against  good  morals,  and 
an  insult  to  true  courage.  I  went  to  see  the  embodiment  of 
opinion  in  one  of  its  phases,  —  to  witness  what  government 
is  said  to  tolerate.  I  was  not  disappointed  that  I  did  not 
see  the  duels,  —  which  were  to  have  come  oil*.  I  had  been 
to  the  scene  of  such  conflicts,  and  had  such  assurance  of 
their  reality  as  the  questionless  aiTangcmcuts  for  them 
afforded. 

Taiile  d'IIote.  —  Much  of  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
University  duel  was  got  at  the  table  d'hote  one  day. 
Among  the  company  was  an  English  party  on  their  way  to  a 
watering  place  for  the  summer.  The  man  of  the  party  was  of 
address,  and  dross.  He  talked  for  the  whole  table,  and  was 
entertaining.  I  took  him  for  a  Cambridge,  or  Oxford  man, 
—  a  Follow,  —  a  nobleman's  younger  son,  —  perhaps  in 
orders,  for  ho  wore  c  ichitc  neckcloth.  IJut  no  mattsr  whom, 
which,  or  wluit ;  he  described  the  duel  very  well.  The  un- 
known, —  not  the  i^n'of,  —  talked  of  all  sorts  of  things, 
among  others,  he  talked  of  Americans,  —  of  their  manners, 
and  especially  of  their  speech,  —  their  pronunciition. 
"  There  are  certain  words,"  said  he,  *'  which  always  declare 
the  American.  There  is  one  word  which  is  a  perfect  Shib- 
boleth, witli  or  for  that  people.  It  is  the  word  rery.  An 
American  cannot  pronounce  very  as  we  do.  He  always  pro- 
nounces it  rary,  —  vary  weil,  —  <k^.  This  is  universal.  It 
never  fails  to  distinguish  him  from  an  Englishman.' 
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This  English  talk  amused  me  escecdingly,  as  it  did  othors 

t  countrymen  at  table.    I  had  often  Doticod  the  English 
1  of    this  word  very,  and   it  certainly  differs 
It  is  very  rapidly  uttered,  as  are  moat  words, 
s  repeated  "very,  very,"  and  even 
I  third  time.     Xu  remark  was  made  on  this  pronunciation 
It  was  on  my  lips  to  say,  "  Heidelberg  is  a  very, 
try  nice  place,"  nice,  being  the  commonest  English  eulogistic 
of  character,  whether  of  person  or  place,  and  I  would 
hare  uttered  the  word  with  a  rapidity  and  emphasis,  too, 
which  would  have  been  Engibb  to  the  top  of  any  English- 
man's bent.     It  is  rare,  I  tliink,  to  meet  with  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  quite  BO  communicative  as  was  our  dinner  companion ; 
and   certainly  there  was   nothing   offensive    cither   in   hia 
^inanner  or  word.     I  could  not  but  tliink  if  one  or  two  New 
^^B'orkers,  who  said  they  were  sucli,  had  kept  dark,  we  might 
^^Bot  have  heard  so  much  from  our  very  agreeable  English 
^Hfiead,  —  for  he  took  that  part  of  the  table.    But  how  much  we 
'        should  have  lost  of  really  pleasant  talk.     I  have  met  abroad 
with  Americans  at  table,  and  from  New  York  too,  and  they 
aeeraed  to  take  special  pains  to  declare  their  country  ?  "  And 
why  not."     I  see  no  reason  in  the  world.     In  regard  to  pro- 
nunclatian,  we   must  confess   to    some  peculiarities.     We 
certainly  do  not  pronounce  this  word  vfrij  as  does  an  Engliah- 
mau,  nor  do  we  give  the  letter  o  the  sound  ho  does.     Hear 
him  Bay  morning.    It  differs  entirely  from  our  pronunciation 

)of  it.  The  o  with  the  EnglisU  sometimes  gets  a  sound  like 
L  with  US.  Thus,  a  must  justly  celebrated  English  reader, 
Bss ,  said  in  her  magnificent  reading  of  Macbeth  ;  — 
K  "  aad  lake  a  bund  of  fate," 

U  bond,  as  wd  pronounce  it.  In  the  word  more,  which  we 
■onounco  with  a  very  round,  and  positive  o,  the  English- 
ban  will  gii-e  it  the  er  sound.  I  could  till  more  than  a  page 
trith  similar  notices  of  the  national  In  the  pronunciation  of 
tliB  two  nations,  —  England  and  America.  An  American 
cannot  speak  as  does  an  Englishman,  that  is,  like  one  of  the 
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beet  marked  apccimens  of  that  rnco.    It  i«  not  oaly.  or 
rapidity  wliicb   luakos  tlic   diiTcrunce.      It  is   fuuiul  ia 
vmriuty  and   <liBtinctiic-ts   of    tlio   mudiScitiuDH    uf    •no: 
though  rapidly  rendered,  which  give  character  to  spa 
and  which  to  tue  aro  very  aj;rccablc.     All  this  ia  foniul 
the  Eiit;liiih  speech  or  pronanciatiun,  ood  in  tiiat  which  gh 
to  it  B  perfcctnceH,  a  fiuish  which  ia  tJiuugbt    by  •oma 
the  luxury  as  well  as  the  distiuctiun  of  utti-'retl  longoagB^ 

Fbankftiit  ok  tbe  Maike.    July  •26tA, — The  dti 
irom  Uetdelborg  to  Frankfurt  ou  th^  Maiui*,  uaa  abort  ■ 
beautiful.     Fruukfurt   is   a    laigo  and  hoiiditurae    city. 
18  fumed  fur  it8  interest  in  the  Fine  Art« ;    itnd    the  O 
lections  nf  Ili^thmonn    arc    truly  grnml.     Ita    l>ankara  a 
of  namo.     Tlio  high  priosta  of  the  order,  tlio  Itothadulri 
woTo  born  hero.     It  is  UocLho'a  birth  place.     1  went  to  ti 
shop  of  Itohllers,  four   doun  &uiu   the  Hiitvl   de   Bnai 
to   execute   a  oummiBHion    fur   a   friend,  —  \ix.    to    hvf 
group  of  figures  in  bronze,  —  the  Story  of  I'jigono.  I 
an  eiquisito  work  of  art  is  it.    I  asked  the  price.     "TwAoq 
five   pounds,"   said    the    fialcHtiian,    or    owner. 
aakod  1,     "No,"    said  he.     "It  cont  me  thirty  | 
An  English  gentleman,  with  whom  I  bad  btieome  ncquainM 
and  who  went  with  me  to  Uohllcr",  apoke  to  thia  s 
at  once.    "  That  is  just  what  our  shopkoepf  rs  do  in  Enghtug 
Thoy  alwaya  jiay  more  for  what   they  buy.  than  what  tlui 
ask  fur  it."     The  Bhopkeepcr  replied  with  some  nnjduul 
to  the  conKtruclion  ])ut  ii[>on  the  otTcrcd    price  as 
pared  with  what  he  paid  for  it.     1  again  anketl  if  twenty 
five  pounds  was  his  lowest  price.     He  said  "  Yes,"  lod  ? 
loft,  having  first  bousht  for  you  a  paper-folder,  bcautiAill 
ornamented  with  al;i^-hurn  sculpture.     This  shop  is  flu 
for  its  exquisite  articles  made  of  stag  horns.     They  i 
beautiful  in  design,  grace,   finish.     Thpy  are  of  grc«t  so 
I  got  a  very  slight  article  as  a  specimen.     A  Kjiceimcn 

a  which  these   things  are  done.     1  un  awon 
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B.  brick  will  hardly  show  the  house.     You  must  como 
t  Fraukfurt  if  you  would  see  perfection  tn  tliiB  art. 

r   of    the    atlractions    of     Frankfurt    is    Danoiker's 
xiadnc.     Thia  is  showed  in  a  builiiiug  erected  solely  for  it 
L  the  spacious  grounds  of  its   opulent,  and  noble  fpiiited 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  groves,  and  shrubberies,  and 
jiving  and  taking  beauty  from  the  exquisite  nature 
round  it.     It  is  open  daily,  and  may  he  visited  by  every- 
body, and  without  fee.     Now  is  not  this  a  munificencQ  to  be 
honoured  and  lovwl?    When  has  wealth  such  attraction, — 
its  possession  more  honour,  thitn  when  it  shows  itself  in 
wise  and  beautiful  expression,  —  ministering  to  the  mind 
and  the  heart,  mailing  stranger   and  friend,  and  poor  and 
rich,  alike  participators  in  the  best  it  can  do?     The  English 
nobleman  hangs  out  his  banner,  and  o^wns  hie  gate  to  the 
people   one  day  in  the  week,  and  everybody  may  wander 
through  his  grounds,  and  have 
beauty  and  grandeur,  what  has 
and  so  varied  good. 

Ariadno,  in  this  work  of  Danniker,  is  seated  on  a  panther, 
__— M  the  wife  of  Bacchus,  in  a  position  of  exquisite  grace, 
■,  beauty,  with  hor  head  raised,  and  an  exprcBsion  of  no 
[uliation,  that  her  apotheosis  has  aheady  begiu, — 
iBt  sha  is  already  among  the  gods.  The  marble  has  tho 
set  It  always  produces,  —  tlmt  of  a  living  surface.  Tho 
[ght  upon  it  is  absorbed,  and  becomes  incorporated  with 
9  marble ;  and  to  heighten  the  elicct,  a  red  shade  is  over 
'  window  through  which  the  light  renches  Ariadne. 
JPhcn  ]  saw  this  \vork,  the  sun  was  just  in  sueh  a  position 
I  to  pour  his  most  powerful  rays  upon  it  through  the  red 
ipttain.  As  marble  docs  not  reliect  tight,  the  character  of 
BO  surface  produced  is  stationary  while  the  light  is  upon  it, 
9  that  the  curtain  has  no  other  effect  upon  the  figure  than 
0  render  tho  atmosphere  thicmgh  whicli  it  is  seen  warmer 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.  I  wish  you  could  sue  this  wotk 
of  art,  which  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure.     There  &n 


sight  of  so  much 
lower  to  do  so  much 
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excellent  casts  of  celebrated  statuary  here,  —  especially  o 
tho  anticpie.  ISut  marble  only  tells  the  storj  of  art,  an 
thoiij^li  the  plaster  be  never  so  accurate  in  giving  form, - 
fi j^ure,  —  face,  —  it  cannot  for  a  moment  deceive  you  int 
the  idea  that  you  arc  looking  at  the  original,  or  that  wbid 
can  assure  you  what  that  original  is.  It  is  very  much  liki 
co])ying  pictures,  —  this  plaster  cast  business.  It  is  alway 
a  failure. 

I  wandered  about  Frankfurt,  and  saw  most  of  its  grandeu 
and  beauty.  Strolling  out  at  one  r.  M.,  a  colossal  statue  ii 
bronze  of  (ioethc  was  encountered,  the  antique  toithj  hut  no: 
in  the  modern,  and  the  whole  very  little  to  my  taste.  I  dii 
not  care  that  I  did  not  like  it  more.  Goethe  himself  as  I 
man,  is  of  very  little  interest  with  me.  Some  of  my  notioiu 
of  him  were  gathered  many  years  ago  from  a  German  friend 
whose  character  was  a  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said 
and  who  was  near  enough  to  the  time  of  the  illustrious  peel 
to  learn  much  of  his  private  history.  In  the  overgrowth  o; 
the  intellectual,  the  moral,  according  to  my  friend,  had  noi 
an  exalted  ])lacc.  llis  anecdotes  related  princii>ally  U 
Goethe's  personal  life.  He  represented  him  as  the  slavt 
of  the  court,  —  as  never  having  returned  to  his  father*! 
house  after  his  inauguration  there,  —  that  with  a  singula] 
inconsistency,  he  would  refuse  to  answer  small  pecuniar] 
demands,  while  he  was  in  the  large  way  munificent.  HL 
estimate  of  women,  as  showed  by  his  personal  relations  anc 
conduct  towards  them,  were  stated  as  by  no  means  favourabh 
to  him  as  a  man,  or  a  moralist.  A  book  purporting  to  be  i 
life  of  Goethe,  appeared  not  long  ago,  in  which  is  given  ax 
account  of  tlie  manner  in  which  he  received  the  person,  —  i 
travelling  tutor  of  his  son's, —  when  he  came  to  report  to  him 
the  circumstances  attending  that  son's  death.  lie  tells  u& 
he  shrunk  from  the  oflice  which  his  duty  imposed  upon  him. 
He  had  witnessed  the  death  of  an  onhf  son,  and  this  last  fact 
in  his  melancholy  mission,  heightened  his  reluctance  to  per- 
form it.     Goethe  received  him  as  an  ordinary,  cvory-da) 
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—as  having  nothing  Bpecial  in  his  oall,  and  an  inter- 
hiptioa  lather  than  a  pleasure.  There  waa  in  hia  manner 
Nothing  of  that  dignity  which  a  suppressed  grief  always 
inparts,  —  or  of  the  coraposure  of  a  reconciled  Borrow.  His 
L4iiaRner  hod  in  it  no  dignity  at  &11.  It  was  trifling.  He 
ipproaclieB  the  messenger  with  a  flower  in  his  band,  and  asks 
a  to  look  at  it.  However  yoii  may  explain  all  this,  it  ia 
■,  if  true,  88  certain  evidence  of  the  surrender  of  the 
loral  to  the  intcUectual.  as  biatory  records.  His  fame,  and 
that  which  made  it,  are  the  grave  of  feeling.  Ho  haa  sur- 
vived the  aflections,  and  his  only  son's  death  is  of  less 
moment  than  some  silly  flower.  Whether  the  cause  of  this 
spiritual  condition  were  philosophy,  or  insensihility,  I  will 
not  afgue.  The  fact  ia  enough,  and  explains  other  points  in 
Goethe's  moral  history  with  which  I  will  not  make  longer 
this  record,  which  came  directly  to  me  from  a  countryman  of 
the  great  poet.  " Nil  de  mortuis,  nini"  I  hear  you  say. 
Yes,  I  have  heard  it  before.  But  Goethe  ia  not  dead.  He 
will  never  die.  HIb  works  have  given  him  the  philosopher's, 
the  scholar's,  and  the  poet's  life,  and  fame.  What  investi- 
ture of  immortality  more  sure  ?  Ho  is  remembered  hy  mo 
by  a  work  which,  in  my  boyish  days,  1  read  a  thousand  times, 
—  the  Sorrows  of  Werter.  And  in  what  work  have  the 
depths  of  man's  emotional  nature  been  so  sounded,  as  in 
that  short  story.  For  one,  I  shall  never  forget  it.  \^'hy 
speak  at  the  infirmities  of  such  a  man  ?  Because  they  were 
nenrsr  to  the  highest  intellectual  nature  than  in  any  other 
inst&nco  in  my  recollection.  Human  lature,  true  human 
(  HKture.  can  always  alTord  to  have  its  whole  story  told,  if 
Hvtbere  be  any  rea.son  for  telling  it  at  all.  And  who  can  ques- 
TTtion  the  honesty  of  Goethe  ?  t  cannot  tell  you  with  what 
p^tinctness  the  above  anecdotes  of  Goethe  came  to  my 
mory  as  I  stood  in  the  calm  summef  evening  in  Frankfurt 
[jseforo  his  statue;  and  they  are  recorded  just  as  quick  as 
mory  brought  them  hack  to  mc.  Four  years  after  writing 
K Ab  above,  1  have  just  finished  reading  Lewes'  Life  uf  Ooolltft 


Bcdeatific  mid  titorarf  clni^H 
the  examination  of  each,  t^H 
cimn.  The  claim  to  priori 
results,  has  been  in  the  ma^^ 
among  the  upprubriii  of  tnitH 
s  single  instance,  to  the  H 
Leibnitz,  and  if  you  can  flnl 

and  ita  melancholy  power  M 
work  of  Lewes  aims  to  plol 
they  justly  deserve  to  be.  and  J 
is  conctusivfly  in  his  favonr.  ' 
of  thia  great  man's  lifo,  it  Is 
Budi  explonutioDs  as  such  a  hi 
here,  is  ilpfencc.  Why  have 
away  olT  in  Fmnkfiirt,  touchin 
especially  after  reading  Lewes 
questions,  for  the  most  part,  d 
I  ara  quite  willing  to  leave  thi 


CoDLENTZ.  Monday  26.  — 
Mayeiice,  not  far  from  noon 
The  day  was  juat  one  of  tho 
aa  excursion  on  such  a 
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and  across,  nnd  everywhere  are  the  treasures  of  the 
I  woiiU!  havo  gone  farther,  but  I  have  much  to  do 
accomplish  my  object  in  travel.  1  have  been  all  day 
river,  every  hour  revelliag  in  some  new  beauty,  — 
V  scene  for  pleasure  and  for  memory.  Directly  on 
line  with  my  window,  is  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
The  steamer  comes  along,  —  the  chain  of  boats  is 
,  —  one  or  more  being  turned  aside.  —  the  craft 
ihes  through,  and  in  a  moment  the  bridge  is  again.  But 
the  Rhine  ?  1  have  been  days  on  the  Elbe,  the  Danube, 
the  Necluir.  Tliis  mighty  stream  takes  rank  with  the  best. 
It  is  so  wide,  so  full,  so  generous,  so  rapid.  It  sweeps  along 
from  its  Alpine  home,  and  makes  its  way  in  giant  strides 
among  the  mountaias,  as  if  they  were  its  old  friends,  which 
it  will  never  desert.  You  «an  hardly  imagine  its  beauty, 
its  power.  It  never  is  with  you  a  moment  the  same,  or  for 
more  than  a  moment.  Yuu  look  bcfare  you,  and  you  have 
sea  room  and  to  spare.  Look  again,  and  the  mountains 
bave  kissed  oaeh  other.  You  can  go  no  farther-  They  part 
before  you  in  a  moment,  and  anay  you  fly  by  them.  Tho 
Danube  is  repeated.  The  Rhine  is  the  highway  of  great 
states,  and  takes  tribute  from  mzkny  monarchs.  They  have 
made  new  palaces  out  of  old  castles.  The  King  of  Pius- 
ua  entertains  Victoria  in  hia  castle  palace,  on  tho  Rhine. 
Acd  there  lives  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  in  that  restored  ruin, 
if  it  were  the  work  of  tho  last  half  year.  Farther  on 
the  same  is  done,  and  in  everything  you  see  that  the  hard 
kjurit  of  the  old  time  has  relented,  and  is  happy  to  express 
itself  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  tho  indwelling  beautiful. 
I  passed  another  instance  of  the  same.  The  old  castle  was 
again  inhabited.  The  windows  were  curtained,  and  opened, 
^e  vine  was  all  round  It,  marking  the  narrow  footpath  to 
'tfie  open  door.  And  there  were  flower-pots  there,  and 
■ice  shrubs.  It  was  human  life  again  before  me,  and  I  was 
il^ad  to  see  such  a  life  replacing  the  dark  reign  of  that  bar- 
rism  which  has  passed  away.     I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of 
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old  castle  architecture,  %vitli  BcafToldings  against  its  m 
and  around  its  uld  towers,  which  showed  the  present 
taking  the  place  of  the  past.  One  might  be  willing  to 
the  picturesque,  that  the  old  and  the  new  might  join  ha: 
and  show  that  wherever  man  is,  there  is  the  human  h 
too ;  and  that  the  greatest  anaclironisms  arc  often 
truest  harmonies. 

The  Rhine  is  the  calmest  or  smoothest  river  I  thii 
have  known.  I  have  been  on  it  in  a  strong  wind,  bu 
was  perfectly  smooth,  often  like  glass.  I  think  this  qu 
ness  may  be  tlie  result  of  the  situation  of  jthe  hUls  i 
mountains  which  make  its  borders,  or  banks.  They  ol 
are  very  near  to  it,  and  for  the  most  part  there  is  har 
enough  for  a  road  between  their  bases  and  the  strei 
The  fact  of  its  perpetual  fulness  distinguishes  it  from 
Elbe,  the  Danube,  the  Xeckar.  These,  as  I  have  8« 
them,  are  affected  by  drought.  The  Rhine  is  full.  1 
Danube  is  a  noble  stream,  as  ra])id  as  tlie  Rhine ;  but  ] 
saw  that  a  heavy  rain  would  help  it  amazingly.  The  Rh 
is  not  a  clear  river.  It  rushes  from  a  mountain,  and  be 
a  part  of  its  ])arcnt  in  its  bosom.  It  has  tributaries  fr 
other  rivers,  high  or  low,  and  these  disturb  it.  The  Mosc 
enters  the  Rhine  in  or  near  C^oblentz,  and  the  difFerei 
between  tliem  is  marked.  From  the  top  of  Ehrenbreitstc 
you  see  the  Moselle  entering  the  Rhine,  with  its  blue  wat 
Rut  the  Rhine  has  not,  for  a  time,  the  least  effect  ujwn 
No.  The  line  between  the  two  rivers  is  drawn  so  strong 
that  you  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  will  unite  to  fo 
one. 

On  a  very  high  ])oint  is  an  old  castle,  which  has  a  s 
gular  use.  It  is  a  State  Prison.  A  few  years  since 
brother  of  Metternich  was  said  to  have  been  confined  in 
As  we  approached  it,  an  out-work,  defended  by  six  canni 
was  seen.  It  seemed  to  me  if  the  noble  guest  w^cre  at 
contemplative,  and  could  look  from  that  far  height  upon 
the  beauty  in  such  near  proximity,  he  might  have  foun< 


los  life  Be  happy  as  the  fres.  The  thought  came  that  lie 
IghC  have  been  quite  as  happy  aa  ivaa  his  fitatpsnian  bro- 
SSpeaking  of  l/ie  AiiDtrian  Minuitcr,  lot  me  say  a 
M'll  about  Uia  eHtates  on  the  Itliine.  One  of  the  moBt 
u-kabte  of  these  la  Johannesburg.  It  is  on  a  liill  in 
I  Rhcingaii,  fonncrly  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  I''ulda, 
•  the  direction  of  the  Electors  of  Mentz.  The  Em- 
tot  of  Austria  gave  it  to  Princo  Mettenuch,  on  coadition 
f  receiving  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce.  I'rincc  Mettcr- 
nicb  once  said  that  he  had  received  twenty  or  thirty,  or 
more,  ambassadors  from  one  of  the  largest  stales  on  the 
CJontinent,  leading  the  hearer  to  infer  how  long  he  must 
havo  hclil  office  iu  the  fullest  confidence  of  hie  monarch. 
Johauni«burg  lies  along  the  side  of  the  river,  rising  very 
gradually  to  a  moderate  elevation  above  the  land  in  lis 
neigbbourhood.  It  u  in  shape  a  segment  of  a  very  large 
circle,  JuBt  such  an  arrangement  ae  to  bring  the  most  points 
under  the  best  influences  of  the  sun,  the  air,  the  rain. 
It  doca  not  appear  large.  It  lies  basking  in  the  sun, 
getting  protection  from  cold  winds,  from  neighbouring 
mountains.  You  see  in  such  a  situation  how  everything 
eon»piro3  to  bring  the  grape  forward  early,  —  to  dcvelope 
all  its  wine-muking  propertiea,  —  ripen  it  for  the  harvesL 
Nothing  is  so  important  in  this  business  of  ivine-making,  as 
the  perfect  maturity  of  the  grape.  Sometimes  this  is  not 
accompliahed,  and  unripe  fruit  is  used.  This  prevecta  those 
prucesBes  on  which  the  best  wine  depends.  To  secure  for- 
mentation,  and  give  awcetucss,  as  to  Champagne,  in  had 
harvests,  sugar  must  be  added.  In  such  wine  the  true 
flavour,  the  charm  is  wanting,  and  a  skilful  taster  dotecta 
the  want  at  once.  Johannesburg  is  just  so  situated  as  to 
insure  the  most  perfect  vintage.  Some  fruit  may  be  bettor 
than  is  other,  and  hence  some  variety  in  the  quaUty  of  the 
wino.  What  mere  soil  and  plac^c  may  do  to  affect  tljo 
product,  is  at  onoe  seen  by  recuning  to  the  Dannbe- 
Tbe  rough  character  of  the  wine  may  be  gathered  at 
36 
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once  from  the  situation  of  the  mountains,  or  hilby  tiheir 
elevation,  and  other  circumstances  which  may  diminish  the 
local  ])<)wcr  of  the  sun,  and  waste  the  soil.  It  is  in  this 
connection  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  wine  of  the  very 
next,  the  adjoining  estate,  the  Geisenheimer,  does  not  hegin 
to  compare  with  that  of  Johanncshurg.  There  lays  this 
last,  ofieriug  its  broad  acres  to  the  warm  sky,  making  its 
preparation  for  the  vintage,  which  will  be  'sure  to  offer  to 
such  as  will  pay  for  it,  its  delicious  wine. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  surface,  exposure,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the 
Johannesburg  estate,  in  their  connection  with  the  quantity 
and  character  of  the  wine.  This  reminds  me  of  what  much 
interested  me  elsewhere  on  the  Rhine.  I  mean  the  extreme 
care  taken  to  use  every  inch  of  land  for  culture,  on  the 
Rides  of  mountains,  however  precipitous ;  nay,  more,  to 
make  land  where  is  none,  and  so  to  protect  it,  that  it  shall 
not,  with  its  crop,  be  washed  away.  The  comparative  slight 
elevation  of  Johannesburg,  —  its  easy  slopes,  its  continuous 
unbroken  surface,  1  thought,  placed  it  in  circumstances 
resembling  the  lower  levels  of  other  terraced  mountaia  vine- 
yards, and  this  might  give  character  to  its  wine. 

Next  to  the  Geisenheimer  estate  comes  another,  and  I 
believe  much  esteemed  for  its  wine,  —  the  Rudisheimcr ; 
and  my  last  ac(iuaintance  with  the  Rhine  wine-land,  was 
that  which  borders  directly  on  the  Moselle,  a  beautiful 
river,  to  whose  blue  water  I  have  before  alluded.  Many 
remaius  of  the  Roman  rule  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Moselle,  which  will  well  reward  the  industry  of  the  travel- 
ler in  his  search,  who  has  time  and  taste  for  hunting  after 
them.  I  must  add  that  besides  vineyards,  grains  and  grasses 
are  everywhere  more  or  less  cultivated,  in  the  region  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking. 

EiiRENBKEiTSTF.ix.  July  27. — A  light  rain  in  the 
night  was  followed  by  one  of  the  pleasant  days  which  have 
almost  every  day  welcomed  me,  —  my  morning  blessing. 
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It  was  hot,  bat,  as  you  know,  your  true  traveller,  iiitd  true 
man,  arc  both  above  complaint.  If  we  sweated,  we  bore  it. 
"We  were  for  Ehrenbreitstein.  Breakfast  waa  for  seven, 
and  at  eight  we  were  on  our  way.  We  crossed  the  bridge  of 
l)oata,  and  were  soon  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  the  fortress.  The  Droad  Stone  of  Honour 
is  IX  muid  rock,  rising  almost  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
Rhine.  The  ascent  is  less  fatiguing  than  you  might  sup- 
pose, as  the  road  is  of  inclined,  winding  planes,  which  take 
you  along  with  no  very  distinct  consciousness  that  you  ate 
80  rapidly  aaconding.  When  coming  down,  however,  I  did 
feel  somewhat  of  comfort,  as  I  looked  upon  later  pilgrims 
to  the  land  above.  They  camo  along,  hat  in  hand,  occa- 
flioning  the  courier  to  say,  "The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour 
makes  them  lake  off  the  hat  who  come  to  see  him."  I 
reC4>llectGd  that  we  had  paid  him  so  much  of  reverence. 
Never  do  I  remember  such  liberality  of  pernjriration,  as 
accompanied  me  in  tlii:t  ascent.  I  hardly  think  the  proud 
Mck  would  have  put  in  any  claim  for  this  portion  of  the 
bibute.     I  was,  however,  not  conscious  of  fatigue. 

Ehrenbreitstein  is  of  great  strength.     It  mounts  seven 
hundred  cannon  of  the  largest  calibre.     It  is  pierced  every 
'where  for  musketry,  where  musketry  can  be  used.     It  is 
ialwap  provisioned  for  seven  yea.rs,  and  its  supply  of  water 
'te  inexhaustible.     One  source  is  the  Rhine,  another  a  well 
^in  tiiefortresa  itself.     I  stood  upon  the  highest  point  of  this 
'▼ast  rock,  picked  flowers  there,  and  collected  hard  speci- 
mens of  the  stones  of  which  it  Is  composed.     A  great  deal 
of  the  rock  is  bare,  —  is  compact,   and  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  —  its  whole  structure  impressing  you  with  the  feel- 
of  its  strength. 
Oiir  guide,  an  old  soldier,  took  pride  in  his  ofUcc.     The 
irtreas  was  clearly  a  pet.     He  took  us  to  all  points  of  intcr- 
Among  these  was  "  VicTOKiA'aSEA.T,"  so  called,  where 
Majesty  of  England  rested  herself  in  a.  visit  here  last 
as  the  guest  of    the  King  of  Prussia.     Everybody 
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must  sit,  where  did  the  Qaeen.     I  told  hir^i  of  Ammca,  n 
faUi^rlAnd,  and  how  long  liiid  been  my  journey  to  C'oUeuta.l 
This  particularly  pleased   tho  old  soldier,  and  lie  « 
sscalous  than  before  to  plcaao  us.     WiiBt  espccinlly  sttiactodfl 
notice  ivtu  thp  prospect,  &a  you  stand  on  tho  top  stono  otM 
EhronbreitBtein.     In  the  first  place,  tlio  extent  of  the  viev.-( 
You  look  up  and  down  the  Rhine  for  miles.     Cublcntz  la  ) 
in  every  patt  of  it,  a  bird's-eye  view.     The  great  foTtrcMeal 
of  Alexander  and  Oonstantine,  named  iu.  honour  of  I 
Russian  Princes  of  those  names,  are  situated  to  the  eaat,  and.| 
ready  in   their   strength   to   eo-opcrate  at  any  moment  « 
their  time-honoured  neighbour.    'I'hen  the  Mosello,  winding  '\ 
its  slow  length  aloug  to  the  Rhine,  soon  to  loic  itself  in  that 
rapid  stream.    You  see,  and  I  am  sure  with  deep  interost,  tho 
cultivation  for  below  this,  the  fortress  side  of  the  river.    Tho  j 
ground  is  level  there,  and  adapted  to  a  variety  of  oulturoi  J 
and  with  sufficient  extent  for  each  partieulor  growth  to  aboiirB 
itself  to  the  best  adi-anlage. 

The  utmost  earc   ia    taken  to  combine  symmetry  i 
economy.      Thus,    in  one   place  is   a  large   crcaccnt, 
bounded  by  a  deep  ^-rcen  shrtibbery.    From,  and  to  this,  u  %M 
centre,  strips  of  dilferent  widths  pass,  on  which  a 
grains  for  instance,  each  showing  its  distinctive  colours,  s 
thus  producing  a  carpet-hke  arrangement  too  wide  and  d 
to  be  stiff,  and  entirely  beautiful.     It  la  artificial,  and  snc 
is  cultivation  over  the  whole  Continent.     The  vuietj:  m 
repetition  from  at  all  ofTonding  you,  or  from  dimiuishiliff  tbfl 
beauty.     Everywhere  around  you  is  this  exquisite  care  8 
taste  displayed  to  produce  agreeable  effects ;  and  I  t' 
nobody  wonld  look  over  this  wide  field  of  boauty  snd  i 
good,  without  feeling  that  he  owed  a  debt  to  the  Khine,  th^ 
extentof  which  he  might  not  have  fdt  but  for  his  pilgtin 
to  Ehrenbrcitstein. 

Let  me  speak  of  the  stnicture  of  the  fortress.     Tho  i 
does  not  end  above  iu  an  imintorrupted  love]  outline.     No] 
It  lieos  very  iirogutarly,  with  projections  npward,  p 
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h  Bpaces  between.     Well,  in  building  the  fort,  the  outline 

>  nut  liccn   altered  so  aa  to  produce  b  homontal  surface 

n  which  to  erect  the  nails  of  the  fortress,  hut  the  spaces 

e  built  into  and  above  the  pinnacles,  or  projections  when 

Kessory,  so  that,  with  an  oiiginally  very  irregiilnr  outline, 

«  surface  line  is  perfectly  uniform,  or  horizontal.    The  effect 

sellent,  and  you  feel  sure  of  the  strength  of 

orks  which  have  hud  such  principles  in  their  construction. 

xik  at  the  splendid  hronze  statue  of  Peter  Veliki,  Peter  tho 

Great,  in  the  Admiralty,  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  sec  how  the 

rock  b  hurt,  in  its  effect,  by  the  paring  down  of  roughnesses, 

and  emoothing  the  edges  of  fractures  to  give  to  it  grace. 

Its  chiefest  grace  was  its  strength.  —  for  this  only  could  be 

in  harmony  with  that  which  it  supports.    The  rock  upon  the 

Khine  remains  ns  it  was,  and  so  does  that  upon  tho  Elbe, 

L lipon  which  is  the  Kocnigstcin.  Man's  work  in  these,  respects 

Vttioee  of  nature,  and  has  not  dreamed  of  making  them  better. 

I  sad  that  a  s])ot  sacred  to  the  worsliip  of  nature, — 

M,  conflecratcd  by  its  infinite  beauty  to  the  loftiest  offices, 

lonld  have  been  brought  into  the  service  of  war.     But  the 

cs  promise  it  a  long  peace,  —  an  unbroken  rest.     It  may 

in  another  and  better  age.  when  a  truer  civiliaation  baa 

been  reached,  the  wild  Hou'cr,  and  vine,  and  grass,  will  grow 

over,  and  covet  up  these  works  of  man,  and  the   Broad 

Stone  of  Honour  recover  IVom    the  desolation  of  ages,  as 

has  the  Rhine  Palace  of  the  King  of  Prnasia  ;    and  in  the 

ministries  of  hospitality,  regal,  acid  neighbourly,  show  that 

the  ^0  of  wai  is  gone,  and  the    gentle  rule  of  peace  has 

Booceeded. 

Left  Coblentz  in  the  Prinzesson  von  Prussen. —  the 
Prussian  Princesa,  —  on  my  return  voyage  upon  the  Rhine, 
llic  day  was  fine.  I  was  now  occupied  in  seeing  the  some 
things  seen  before,  but  in  a  reversed  order.  The  voyage  was 
cicoedingly  pleasant.  Whether  it  wus  that  I  had  learned 
something  of  the  scenery,  tliat  it  so  much  delighted  uic,  or 
not,  1  cannot  say,  but  am  sure  that  the  new  wpi 

35"  ^ 
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Bcenea  were  vary  ploaaiag.     The  simple  cliange  In  tlie  d 
tiiin  of  die  sun's  rays,  brought  witU  it  now  surfaceB,  —  n 
muiiiilain  outlines,  —  may  I  not  suy  now  niouuUins  ! 
knew  iudccd  every  important  point  I  liful  seen  bcfun; 
tUe  kuowlod^c  waa  power,  aud  incteascd  the  iaterMt  < 
what  1  saw  a  second  time,  ut  to-day. 


Manueiu.  — About  twelve,  midnight,  by  tlie  light  «f<fl 
brilliant   maoa,  1  landed   near   the  Hotel   dc  I'Europs  i 
Manheim.     1  shall  not  forget  the  efTeeta  produced  by  a 
light  upon  the  Bceaery  of  this  night  soyaf^e.     The  Duchy  it 
in  a  stale  of  siege,  martini   law  having  replawid  the 
Why  ihia  is  so,  I,  of  course,  know  not.  and  1  certainly  nere 
should  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing;  the  besieged  t 
and  acting  very  much  like  other  folk.     The  eoldierv  wu 
about  everywhere  of  course,  for  on  the  Continent  where  yoa 
see  a  man  you  almost  invumbly  see  a  aoliUer,    1  saw  a  revji 
on  the  jtarade.     The  siege  may  be  for  the  benalit  of  tl 
otherwise  unused  military.     >Ianfaeim  is  a  nmt,  quiet,  c 
foitable  place.     The  people  seemed  well  ofT,  and  appureqtlj 
lived  upon  little  labour,  but  in  what  this  consisted  I  coulfl 
not  see.     Unc  can  undcrsttind  how  people  get  along  in  t 
country.    There  is  labour,  and  this  produces  something  tu  aid 
server,  as  well  as  to  employer  sud  employed.    The  popidt 
is  small  to  the  surface,  and  so  want  of  employment  may  \i 
rare.     But  iu  these  eitieB,  so  compact,  so  Bmalt,  so  crowdc 
and  covered  with  men  and  their  habitations,  with  apparenllj 
so  little   employment,  il  always  seems  tu  me  as  if  I 
must  be  some  difficulty  in  settling  the  question  of  Bu 
and  demand.     Tho  unused  army  may  be  a  convunioDce,  ^ 
more  opportunity  for  employment  may  be  secured  to  I 
I'l.uplo,  and  the  government  pays  the  army.     Hut  thepeapl 
1 1^1 }' the  government.     Whence  the  revenue?     I  go  b)  t 
iiiiiiket  in  these  cities.     It  is  well  supplied.     The  oouttq 
docs  its  pnrt,  and  liberally,  in  meats,  v«getablf«,  I 
;ir  liver,  fumiahca  Ush.     Tou  aes  it  c 


labour  at  a  distance,  this  market  abutidancc.  It  is  all  bought 
up  cariy,  carried  home,  so  that  hy  two,  p.  m.,  the  sqiiurc  or 
market  is  perfectly  clean,  att  if  all  sotla  of  things  boil  not 
BDvered  it  a  moment  bofore.  The  masses  then  do  get  work. 
;t  and  drink, —  go  to  the  beer  houses,  —  to  the  tbeucre, 
•-enjoy  thcmBelves  as  do  others,  —  do  not  die  of  storva- 
The  hardest  service  of  th«  people  here  is  to  support 
1  idlers,  soldiers,  and  government,  —  neither  of  which 
rdera  support  themselves,  —  to  pay  these,  and  provide 
r  itself,  its  nameless  real  u-aats,  and  its  rarer  luxuries. 
I  seems  as  if  labour  can  hardly  reserve  enough  from  its 
1  tu  make  new  strength  for  new  toil.  Look  where  you 
Hy,  the  same  story  comes  in  endless  repetition.  Tho  masees 
ut  work,  and  trust  their  recompense  to  circumstances, 
fkicti  they  cannot  controul.  I  say  maBSes.  livtry  worker 
same  whoso  whole  capital  is  in  his  mind  or  bnnds, 
t  both.  Tbe  highest  of  the  profi?ssious  and  the  lowest  occu- 
I,  have  olikc  their  susteooace  in  or  out  of  what  they 
not  as  do  others,  —  capitalists,  —  whose  interest  rolls 
up.  or  rolls  in,  without  their  stir.  Such  men  rarely  work. 
Tbey  hardly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word.  A 
Uaniol  Webster  may  strain  his  great  intellect  almost  to 
tnirsting,  —  may  work  as  such  idlers  cannot  dream  of;  and 
may  l»o  paid  with  money,  the  making  of  which  has  not  cost 
Wb  employer  two  thoughts.  I  say  may,  for  is  not  the  pay  of  all 
prohssionol  men.  —  the  physician  with  the  rest.  —  somcwhnt 
contingent  ?  The  professional  man  has  worked  with  body 
and  mind,  —  night  and  day,  —  in  cold  and  heat,  —  and 
vhen  the  year  is  ended,  if  liis  employer  have  saved  enough 
to  pay  every  other  demand,  and  leave  aa  overplus  for  tha 
future,  tbe  professional  creditor  may  get  his  remuneration. 
The  day  labourer  is  the  more  independent  of  the  two.  He 
must  bo  paid,  for  except  he  cat.  he  cannot  work.  The  capi- 
talist lives  then  npon  his  income  ;  and  the  labourer  cannot 
long  subsist  upon  idleness.  Men  < 
toil  for  tha  least  possible  w*g«i. 


OB  now  conalilutcd,  would  bo  dUtarbed,  we  ore  told, 
more  liberal  cDiapotilion,  a  true  ca-opcmCuia ;  and  bo  s  ll 
opprcofivo  induHity.    Tlierc  would  be,  liowcver,  in  a  eo-opi 
tivc  sygtcm,  the  immense    udv&utago  of  ftllowi 
timo  for  a  true  culture,  and  fur  truo  iutelloctual  nan 
toil   then  would  bo  alJUo    fur  mind  nod    for  bodjr. 
grettt  problems  hero  iuvolved  tu'e  to  be  resulvcd  ttotnc 
Let  us  wuil,  duiug  what  we  may  till  the  fulncsH  of  til 

1  walked  among  tlio  barracks.     Tbcsti  are  cxt«na)Te,ft 
wall  built,  aud  I  was  told  arc  kept  iu  exccllout  order. 
soldier  U  the  most  reckless,  cartdess  of  men.     Ho  U  wlu 
Bupporlod  by  others,  —  has,  litefally,  nothing  more  to  4o  tl 
tu  appear  on  parade,  —  his  dress  and  equipmenti  being' ■ 
perfect  order,  —  and  there  learn  the  trade  of  death,— ^fl 
science  of  killin<j, —  he  himself  always  having  ths  i 
of  being  dealt  with  oa  it  is  his  trade  to  deal  with  t 
I'olicy  requires  that  a  state  mi^ntained  by  an  naif  m 
take   care   of  the    soldier.     The   buxdeu   upon   tbo  I 
Duke  of  Baden  may.  not  seem  great,  as  hb  army  ftioa 
otdy  to  iiftccn  or  twenty  thousand  men.     But  thic  i 
exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  state,  and  the   I 
upon  iudustry  ia  the  same  as  elscwhcio.     The  Bixe  of  d 
(irand   Duke'a  army  has  its  compensation  in  h 
olfenaivo  and  defensive  with    Prussia  and  Austria, 
arc  to  protect  him,  aud  be  them,  aa  the  case  uajr  bo. 
have  heard  of  very  small  armies  in  my  wnndcriags  i 
German  Dukedoms,    I  one  day  asked  the  name  of  a  B' 
I  was  told  it  was  Pikenhtah,  —  at  least  this  was  my  r 
BpcUing  of  the  name.    I  looked  up,  an<l  saw  plainly  p 
on  the  station  house,  Biichcuburg.     This  not  looking  mit( 
like  Pikenbush,  I  asked  again  for  tho  name  of  the  atatioi 
1  got  the  same  answer,  and  something  more.     Sour  a 
learned    this  was  a   Dukedom.  —  that   tho   present   i 
Duke  inherited  it  from  his  father.     It  is  his  estate,  and'  n 
being  very  largo,  hb  standing  army  is  very  BmoU,  lArM>l 
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teld.  TUt  Bimy  is  only  in  service  on  certain  state  occa- 
BS,  such  «S  visita  from  Kioga,  or  Dukes,  and  then  it  ia 
When  a  royal  or  ducal  \-isitor  comes  to  Biichenburg, 
I  artni/  is  at  tbo  entrance  of  the  duchy  to  receive  them, 
I  having  dono  so,  passes  rapi<ily  to  some  other  marked 
,  and  there  doca  the  same ;  and  so  on  until  ihe  illus- 
i»  visitor  is  fairly  in  the  fatmstcad  palace,  or  caslle, 
Duke,  in  the  Diet,  is  ax  much  uf  a  leather  aa  the 
Ist  of  them.  Now  this  history,  as  related  to  me,  may  be 
only  a  myth,  a  fahle,  and  the  Gcrniana  are  jirovcrhlally 
poetic.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  question  some  points  in 
this  account,  as  I  was  once  told  the  contingent  of  Homburg, 
near  Frankfurt,  to  the  eonfuderacy  ia  very  small ;  whcrcoa  I 
find  it  in  print  to  be  iioo  kandrtd  men.  This  certainly 
heats  the  Duchy  in  numbers,  and  may  serve  to  correct  tho 
ortot  of  report,  if  error  esiat.* 

Wc  left  Manhcim  about  ten,  A.  M.,  taking  the  rail  for 
.Strasbnrg.  As  we  advance  wc  perceive  a.  change  in  the 
language,  the  French  growing  constantly  more  and  mote 
frequent.  I  am  daily  culled  to  notice  the  nniverBality  of 
the  French  language,  — how  common  it  is  to  meet  it  in  the 
midst  of  other  tongues.  In  women  I  have  moat  frequently 
met  with  this.  Northern  nations  have  much  facility  in 
learning  languages.  For  ages  the  Latin  tongue  was  the 
language  of  education  in  the  universities,  and  in  Hungary 


*  While  this  work  ia  ptuuing  throD|;b  the  preea,  I  b&ve  met  with  the 
fcUowJDg  ACOQOnt  of  the  Duke  of  BachcDburg  in  a  ncwspuper  uf  llio 
(lay.  I  dco  the  Bpclling  of  the  nunc  of  his  cupitiit  diSora  ttota  miu«, 
whieh  RHa  cupiwl  frum  Ibnt  on  the  BlalioD. 

"  B^lllfl^l)Q^g,  the  capital  of  the  littto  principality  of  Sdinumbnrg 
Lipp*,  una  recently  the  scone  of  great  fiwtivilj.  The  Btunly  prince, 
who  ia  upwards  of  Beveoty  years  of  age,  of  which  he  has  reigned 
lliirty-ninp,  oeleliralcd  his  gol<1m  or  fortielh  mwrioge  nnniiersary. 
lUutit,  Bod  loaila  such  a  healthy  oDil  invigorating  life,  that  the 
itlunccs  ore  he  wiil  live  to  colrbralo  his  *" ""Mfltf  JK AMtth  weddiug 
tXtte,  and  this,  lu  tlie  gusnipe  of  KrehMi 
U  tho  Pnnmow  flitch.'* 
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it  wu  almost  a  Tcmaculiir.  I  wvll  romember  1 
American  traveller,  who  is  an  escellint  scholar,  way,  that 
finding  himself  near  bj  a  Gcnnan  unircraty,  owt  of  wlueb 
the  clasaos  were  poHBiiig.  ho  addrcased  ono  In  Knglidli.  i 
then  in  French,  as  far  as  this  u-ould  (^.  But,  ns  be  dill  not 
get  ahead  much,  he  rosolved  tu  try  LotJa. 
understood.  The  German,  where  il  is  vpmacular,  t*  not 
spoken  with  equal  accuracy  or  elegance  everywhere,  IMfltar* 
eat  Btatea  have  iheir  pecuUaritiea,  aud  pro  vine!  alisma  ■ 
not  wanting.  Tbus,  in  HciddUcrg.  and  thruu^^Luut  ftedeo. 
Ocrraan  is  the  least  elegant.  In  llnnorer  the  langoMge  b 
most  perfect.  The  French  is  very  common  in  Uemuuiy.  I 
travelled  with  an  Italian  faaiUy,  who  spoke  (jrnnsa  ud 
French.  It  was  diverting  lo  hear  this  family  speaking  a 
diverse  tongues,  and  passing  from  one  to  the  other  wIAout 
the  least  effort.  It  was  clear  that  they  did  not  niMUi  OM 
any  body  else  in  the  carriage  should  understand  much  whldi 
they  said.  1  allude  to  this  subject  here  to  speak  of  « 
otiier,  which  has  interested  me.  It  is,  that  1  hav»  rarslj 
met  on  the  Continent,  with  Germans,  well  spoken  Englill'. 
In  Russia  the  English  ia  almost  as  perfect  as  it  ts  Fran  tlit 
mouth  of  on  KngUsliman.  Thi»  state  tif  things,  —  thiN  H 
intercourse,  is,  of  all  things,  the  most  annoying  to  the  tjaT^ 
ellor.  But  that  I  have  with  me  o  courier,  who  speaks  ViotJ 
language  of  every  people  I  havo  visited,  I  shoidd  haro  n 
out  most  wretchedly.  You  want  something.  You  go  blM 
a  shop  to  get  it.  You  might  have  as  well  gone  to  lltA 
deserts  of  Arabia  for  it.  You  are  not  understood.  TftjB 
cannot  make  yourself  understood.  A  friend  of  mina  IB 
Germany  ivanted  a  hat-case.  Ho  hnnted  a  town  ovet, 
asked  for  it.  In  natural  signs  ho  tried  to  describe  it,  butla 
vain.  Two  German  words,  for  hat  case,  >vo<ild  have  BBVod 
all  the  trouble-  Two  friends  of  mine  wore  travelling  li 
in  a  diligence,  before  railway  times.  Thoy  were  stnuigoi 
to  each  other.  After  long  silence,  one  addressed  the  otbei 
1  such  French  aa  was  his.     The  other  had  none,  or  1 
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a  bU  fellov-'b^Tellcr,  and  conrcraation  soon  lagged,  and 
stopped.  Gennan  was  nest  tried,  but  failure  fol- 
1.  At  length  an  English  wotiI  crept  in,  or  out.  "  Can 
speak  English  ^  "  cried  one.  "  Can  you  ?  "  screamed 
olhot,  and  there  was  no  more  silence.  Another  friend, 
s  a  lady,  had  lighted  at  an  inn  in  Italy,  for  the  night, 
1  it  being  cool,  having  examined  the  bed,  asked  for  a 
The  chamber-miUd  did  not  understand  a  word 
Then  by  signs  and  words  together,  she  laboured 
e  understood.  But  constant  failure.  At  last,  with  the 
quick  sitgacity  of  a  woman,  she  cried  Boa,  —  Uaa,  and  lUe 
•beep's  clothing,  in  the  form  of  a  nice  blanket,  was  brought 
at  once.  1  hare  heard  of  another  lady,  (they  were  of 
America.)  who  was  told  that,  by  adding  an  o  to  English 
words,  very  tolerable  Italian  would  bo  produceil.  As  the 
story  goea,  she  adopted  this  method,  and  succeeded  admir- 
ably.    Thua  ;    Haveo  youo  anyo  lodgingo  ?  H  crrtero. 

Money  matters  arc  a  great  tarment  on  the  Continent. 
Every  state  has  its  own  currency.  Exchanges  ore  made 
with  both  loss  and  difficulty,  eapcfially  where  the  language, 
the  name,  and  value  of  coins  are  unknown.  If  you  aie  not 
very  careful,  you  will  insensibly  get  your  purse  filled  with 
dead  money,  aa  ruinous  to  pleasant  trarel,  as  dead  water  to 
a  skip's  progress ;  and  then  the  chances  of  being  cheated,  — 
not  the  least  of  the  annoyances  of  auch  useless  coin. 

I  cannot  leave  Germany,  without  a  passing  word  of  grati- 
tude for  the  privileges  which  wore  mine,  and  the  pleasures 
I  enjoycil,  while  a  sojourner  in  its  wide  and  noble  territory. 
How  vast  have  been  ila  contributions  to  the  literature,  the 
philosophy,  the  arts  and  the  science,  which  adorn  nations, 
and  keep  in  sure  progress  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
There  was  another  aspect  in  which  Gormany  is  seen  with 
interest.  I  mean  its  hununiili/.  I  do  not  use  this  word  in 
its  popular  and  restricted  aense,  —  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain duties  to  each  other  in  certain  relaUons,  —  poverty  a 
riches  for  instance.    I  tue  the  word  in  its  big 
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cance,  —  that  never- forgotten  provision  by   states,   whole 
nations,  for  the  highest  intellectual  and  znoral  elevation, 
and  the  surest  means  of  individual  comfort  and  questionlen 
pleasure.     You  8ee  everywhere  in  Germany,  industry,  and 
in  the  closest  connection  its  generous  products.    The  labour 
is  li^ht.     The  ])roduct  sure.     The  climate  and  the  sur&oe, 
the  sky  and  the  earth,  concur  to  make  Germany  as  com- 
fortable, as  a^ireable,  as  is  any  other  {portion  of  the  material 
universe.     The  physical  has  and  prcser>-es  its  powers ;  and 
for  use,  to  a  decree  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled  elsewhere. 
Then  how  wide    is    intellectual    cidturc.     It   is    somewhat 
forced,  indeed,  for  its  elements,  which  are  provided  by  the 
state,  must  he  used.     The  child  must  go  to  school.     He 
learns  to  read,  and  in  this  simple  possession  he  has  not 
only  the  nii-ans,  but  also  the  promise,  and  prophecy  of  any 
and  every  degree  of  human  culture.     Here  is  JuimanUy  in 
Gerninny.     It  is  in  education,  in  soil,  in  climate,  and  in  a 
good  physical  orgtinization.     They  are  strong  men,  ^  these 
Germans.     T)iey  are  hard  thinkers,  and  firm  speakers,  and 
strong  actors.     They  have  ai)plied  thought,  man's  reason,  to 
theology,  and  after  a  manner  unknown  before.     This  has 
disturbed  minds  which  have  rested  in  authority  for  their 
faith  and  creed ;  but  to  otliers  it  has  given  a  cluiracter  to 
theology,  —  the  most  important  study  to  which  the  mind 
can  devote  itself,  —  which  to  many  it  never  had  before.     It 
has  related  it  to  all  other  human  eoueerns,  and  must  have 
an  important  agency  in  the  future  Christian  civilization.     I 
am  glad  to  have  jiasscd  so  much   time  here.     I  only  regret 
that  it  was  not  h)nger.     lluw  happy  should  I  be  to  sec  it 
again.     In  the  Indian  Summer  of  human  life,  —  that  return 
for  a  few  days  of  the  warm  autumn,  standing  upon  the 
threshold  of  tlie  coming  winter,  as  if  to  shake  hands  before 
it  die,  —  in   that   momentary  rejuvenescence  which   some- 
times blesses  old   age,  —  how   lia])py  should  I  be  to  give 
some  of  its  hours  again  to  foreign  ti*avt'l ;  and  again  find 
myself  in  the  pleasant  scenes,  —  the  cheerful  happy  life  of 
Germany. 
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\  Strasdpbo-  —  After  leaving  Manheim,  on  the  way  to 

isbuTg,  a  change  is  soon  seen  in  the  surface  of  tlic  land. 
i  is  quite  Sat.  The  Rhine  is  not  far  distant.  In  the 
tneral  water  region  of  Baden  Baden  the  country  rises, 
[  Buhl,  mountains  and  forests  surround  you.     I  was 

d  to  find  myself  again  among  these  old  acquaintances, 
.   rained  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  hut  in  the  Intiec 

X  it  was  dear,  and  the  level  rays  of  ihe  sun  came  back  to 
a  mountain  side,  and  forest  leaf,  with  g^'eat  richness 
and  beauty.  At  length  we  crossed  the  Rhine  for  (he  last 
time,  and  were  in  France. 

Wc  reached  Strasburg  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  early 
enough  to  notice  its  approaches,  und  their  principal  objects. 
Towering  above  all  else  of  man's  work,  is  the  spire  of  the 
Minster,  the  Dom,  or  the  Cathedral,  for  so  are  such  church 
buildings  variously  called.  It  stands  alone  and  dark,  — 
yes,  black,  with  the  accumuletitins  of  ages.  You  see  at  a 
distance  where  it  is  distinctly  viaible,  the  spire  and  a  part  of 
the  tower  only.  Yet  such  are  their  perfect  proportions  that 
you  have  no  feeling  of  the  heavy,  the  clumsy,  which  oiher- 
wiso  such  an  unrelieved,  and  enormous  mofs  would  produce. 
The  spire  bounds  your  prospect,  —  or  rising  directly  out  of 
tho  foT'Off  hori/on,  —  for  you  ate  looking  across  a  level,  — 
it  leans  against  or  resta  upon  the  sky  as  its  natural  support. 
It  is  nearly  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  cannot  be  first 
Been  mthoat  deep  emotion.  I  said  the  lofty  spire.  There 
ia  but  one,  and  this  not  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  facade 
of  the  churcii,  but  from  oue  of  its  angles  or  corners,  suggests 
another  as  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  architecture. 
I  wan,  in  fact,  told  that  failure  in  the  means  is  the  cause  of 
its  nuiinishcd  condition.  There  stands  its  simple  spire  in 
widowed  solitude,  bearing  itself  nobly,  and  there  it  probably 
Trill  ever  remain  alone,  Tho  architecture  is  somewhat 
mixed,  the  Gothic  spire  and  clustered  column,  —  with 
the  Roman  arch.  At  least  this  diversity  may  be  found  in 
it.  But  nothing  disturbs  the  solemn  majesty,  the  to- 
36 
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posB   of    the  whole.      Its  vnstncM    ulencet    dotait; 
crUicisin  has  no  voice  in  ibi  presence.     Dnt  vastitcwc  h 

iiot  eieludo  dotiiil.  Oh.  no.  Such  is  the  osqui^M 
fiuish,  —  the  elaborateness  uf  the  walls,  and  reof,  and  ^rire, 
that  they  seem  ks  covered  with  an  exqtusitc  lace.  Some 
notion  may  bo  got  of  immenaily  here  by  sttindinf;  nnur  d» 
tower  upon  whieh  rests  thcspiro.  It  rises  within  thechmtlt, 
without  any  dispoBition  to  exaggerate,  it  seemed  laip 

gh  to  fill  the  body  of  one  of  our  largest  charche«.  Tbo 
demand  for  such  a  structure  is  in  the  enormous  height,  uid 
weight  of  the  spire.  It  ia  built  throuj^hout  of  stono,  tati 
nolhiny;  could  rcgist  its  crushing  weight  but  the  stujicndotu 
foundation  upon  which  it  rests,  —  the  tower.  TWa  is 
formed  of  columns,  and  few  things  impress  one  more  tluut 

cc  them  in  their  vast  size  ascending  till  they  end  in 
giving  origin  to  the  spire,  which  eecms  to  be  their  growth. 
There  is  an  effect  produced  hy  this  spiro  which  I  baVB 
noticed  again  and  agnin  in  very  high  structures  of  the  Esme 
kind.  They  seem  less  tall  than  they  really  are.  The  deeeptjon 
may  be  owing  to  their  great  size.  They  are  seen  so  well  »t 
Bucb  vast  heights,  that  one  cjinnot  lose  the  feeling  thnt  tli9f 
are  nearer  the  eye  than  they  are.  The  spire  of  the  SliM- 
tiirg  Dom,  strongly  impressed  me  in  this  way.  and  I  Adt 
disappointed  at  its  apparent  want  of  height.  Tbore  wm 
wanting  that  indistinctness  which  we  always  asaociate  tnOx 
the    distant.      Mountains   often   deceive    ua,      Seen    Taukj 

a  off,  —  standing  alone  on  the  traveller's  horizon.  —  of  ttlA 
colour  of  the  distant  sky,  or  distinguished  from  it  hj  tha 
lights  orahadea  of  salient  or  receding  masses,  —  or  shining 
above  the  clouds  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  sun,  —  moua- 
tains  seem  under  these,  and  related  aspects  strike  us  by 
their  height,  and  masses.  The  White  Mountains,  seen  from 
Winnipiseogee  Lake,  a  great  distance  oS,  I  think  nlways 
impress  the  traveller  with  the  idea  of  their  height.  Ae  Wfi 
Bporoaoh,  the  height  diminishes.  We  have  neigfaboiniUg' 
elevations  to  measure  by.     The  mountain  aide  is  coltiVltsd 
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ft  certain  A»ay  up.  Then  we  have  trees,  —  next,  diminished 
vegelatioii,  —  then  the  nuked  rock  reflecting  the  light  so 
strongly  as  nut  to  fail  to  hring-  the  mouutain  nearer, —  to 
diminish  the  height,  —  then  perpetual  snow,  or  lee,  glisten- 
ing in  the  summer  aun,  making  us  to  tvonder  that  what  ts 
80  fully  seen,  —  is  so  near  to  iis,  —  has  not  melted  long  ago, 
L_Oreat  height  produces  vagueness,  uncertainty  in  the  ohjeeta 
looked  for.  The  iUusion  is  hurt  by  hinta  offered  by  what  it 
husUy  seen,  for  these  are,  or  involve  tiuestions  of  height. 
Hpire  very  high.  Let  it  be  small,  tapering  thinly 
isd  mpidly  away.  Place  upon  it  a  rane,  representing  a 
I,  and  of  man's  size.  You  will  barely  see  it  sufficiently  to 
learn  how  it  points.  You  have  liero  the  elements  of  height, 
or  of  its  idea  Let  such  ii  spire  he  only  two  hundred  feet, 
and  it  will  seem  higher  than  that  of  Strasburg,  which  is  five 
hundred. 

Some  have  said  that  the  body  of  the  church  is  too  low 
for  the  tower  and  spire.  It  in  on  a  plain,  —  perfectly  level 
spot.  So  is  Isaak  Church  in  St.  Tetershurg,  —  and  the  body 
ia  kept  down  by  the  depressed  state  of  the  basement.  But 
I  was  not  stinted  of  a  particle  of  niy  admiration,  as  I  stood 
viiin  the  solemn  presence  of  this  grand  and  venerable  work  of 
um,  by  the  fault-finding  about  the  proportions  of  its  inera- 
on  feel  that  this  Strasburg  Cathedral  ia  related  to 
e  permanent  in  its  present  freshness,  and  in  the  assurances 
f  history.  It  is  throughout  its  exterior  in  perfect  prcserva- 
Btion.  It  ia  coated  with  dust  and  soot,  —  with  all  and  every- 
'^tiiing.  which  time  can  give.  Is  it  not  to  these  that  its  pre- 
servation as  well  as  its  colour,  are  to  be  ascribed,  and  not 
to  the  kind  of  stone  ?  The  Cathedral  in  Cologne  was  begun 
abont  two  hundred  years  after  this.  But  the  decay  of  the 
stone  is  very  remarkable.  The  liberality  of  the  Czar,  as  I 
heud,  had  enabled  ihe  city  to  proceed  with  the  work,  for  it 
in  still  very  far  from  completion.  The  C'zar  is  brother-in- 
law  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  contrast  between  lb" 
stone  and  the  new  is  striking;  indeed.     I  saw  in  anotJ 
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a  public  building  of  red  sandstone,  tho  age  of  whicli  I  could 
nut  loam,  but  iu  which  the  stone  of  tho  walls  ovcry where  is 
HO  d(JC'ply  decayed,  that  an  entire  new  facing  by  thin  layers 
of  a  stone  is  in  proi^ress.     The  restoration  by  this  sort  of 
sfonc  rcnerring  will    be   perfect.     The  effect   of    what  is 
already  done  is  excellent.     Tho  stone  is  compact,  unaffected 
by  moist  lire,  heat,  culd,  air.     It  is  a  very  important  fact  in 
the  architecture  of  the  exterior,  that  the  material  is  so  endu- 
ring;.    You  can  imagine  nothing  so  delicate,  so  elaborate,  as 
the   work  upon  -the  spire,  and  exterior,   or  body  of    thb 
church.     Tho  stone  is  cut  into  all  sorts  of  forms.    The  spire 
is  lace  work  in  stone,  and  the  light  passing  freely  through 
its  meshes,  gives  beauty,  lightness,  grace,  to  what  is  so  vast 
as  to  amaze  vou  bv  its  eifocts. 

1  cannot  get  away  from  this  wonderful  work.  I  enter  it 
again.  Here  I  sec  ilecay.  Repair  keeps  pace  with  it.  You 
cvervwherc  see  stones  which  have  been  recentlv  inserted,  or 
walls  renewed,  or  more  frequently,  new  work  added,  to 
finish  an  original  intention,  whicli  seems  to  have  been  first 
deferred,  aiul  then  forgotten.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  of 
the  whole  interior.  It  is  regularly  washed,  but  with  great 
caution  that  architectural  ])oints,  fine  sculptures,  should  not 
be  hurt  by  the  process.  Distinctness  is  everywhere.  Everj'- 
thing  tells  its  story.  The  light  is  on  the  projecting  edge, 
or  outline.  The  shadow  is  between  all  parts  which  are  so 
related  as  to  prevent  tlie  equal  entrance  of  light.  The 
effects  are  beautiful,  and  you  cannot  but  feel  grateful  that 
there  was  a  time  in  human  historv  when  such  works  mi^ht 
be  bt.'gun,  and  that  the  latest  ages  have  not  neglected  them. 
There  are  beautiful  carvings  in  wood,  wherever  wood  may 
be  used  as  pulpits,  &c.  The  light  comes  in  through  painted 
glass,  so  perfect  in  its  old  history,  and  which  astonishes  you 
by  its  amount,  and  delights  you  by  the  exquisitencss  of  its 
execution.  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  such  size,  such  vast- 
ncas,  —  of  such  antiquity,  and  such  preservation,  as  give 
tone  and  cliaractcr  to  this  cathedral.     I  have  rarely,  if  ever 


Wbre,  had   the  conBciousncss  of  those  dements  of  the 
sublime  so  cle&rly.  so  absolutely  revealed  to  me. 

Stroshurg  Cathedral,  the  history  of  whieh  is  before  me,* 
^as  built  amidst  storms  and  war,  —  ligbtuing  and  tempests, 
—  and  which,  since  its  coraplction,  has  met  with  dieastcr  on 
all  hands,  so  that  a  writer  says,  "  Thcj  reach  to  such  an 
amount  that  a  volume  would  scarcely  siiflicc  for  a  list  of 
them."  This  church  stands  to  tliis  day,  the  illustration  and 
the  proof  of  human  progress  in  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
human  interest,  and  a  specimen  of  the  highest  human  art. 
Time,  sometimes,  has  given  his  busy  hand  to  the  work  of 
destructioD  ;  but  human  devotioa  and  care  have  interposed 
to  repur  the  waste,  and  to  preserve  and  to  carry  it  forward 
to  the  endless  future.     What  has  such  claims  on  human 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  Temple  of  St.  Thomas.  This 
blishment  dates  from  670,  when  St.  Florent,  Bishop  of 
tttrashnrg,  founded  on  its  site  a  small  hospital  for  certain 
^monlts,  his  countrymen.  A  hundred  and  sixty  years  after. 
Bishop  Adeloch  restored  the  church,  made  to  tt  large  gifts, 
and  converted  it  into  a  college.  It  remained  such  till  1007, 
when  it  was  burned  down.  At  the  accession  of  William  to 
the  Episcopal  See,  he  rebuilt  it,  and  inaugurated  it  in  1031. 
The  Chapter  was  secularized  in  1374,  and  the  revenues 
transferred  to  the  prebend.  So  things  remained  till  the 
Befbrmation,  the  principles  of  which  were  adopted  by  the 
canons  of  St.  Thomas.  By  an  agreement  made  in  1548, 
lietween  the  magistrates  of  Strasburg  and  the  Bishop  Eras- 
I,  this  last  consented  to  the  aliena^on  of  the  revenues  of 

e  chapter  of  St.  Thomas,  and  approved  of  the  use  which 

f  ■  The  words  completed  and  completion  oocnr  in  this  wwount  of  the 
~  k1  of  Stnuber^.  It,  liuwever,  is  not  finished.  It  hu  hut  one 
The  other  tower  patiently  wsita  for  its  fellDW.  ThiB  is  allniled 
I,  bceiuisG  in  Ameriua,  I  rEmoinbcr  at  lenst  one  uliurcli  m  vliich  tliis 
kiuj;  detbctin  the  Straabur^  Dom  la  oopieil  lu  an  archileatuml  per- 
I  towtrt,  na  has  the  Strasbnn!  Oom,  with  oiu  tptrt. 
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had  been  made  of  them.  Since  then  the  professors  of  the 
niiciuiit  uiiivorsitv,  and  afterwords  those  of  the  Protestant 
seminary,  have  enjoyed  the  stipends  of  this  church.  I  was 
tohl  that  of  the  revenue  of  St.  Thomas,  a  large  part  was  paid 
to  the  Cathedral.  This  brings  to  mind  what  was  told  me  of 
an  accunimodation  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  a 
matter  of  worship,  in  }Iei<lclborg.     I  was  walking  one  day 

in  Ileidelbcr;^,  with  Mr. ,  and  saw  a  large,  and 

very  long  biiihling  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  street,  or  square. 
Said  my  friend,  there  is  a  history  about  this  church  which 
may  interest  you.  One  end  of  it  is  used  by  Protestants, 
and  the  other  by  Catholics.  There  is  no  division  for  this 
accommodation,  but  this  is  compensated  for  by  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  religions.  One  uses  the  church  in 
the  forenoon,  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  Peace  in  the 
house  of  God  is  thus  preserved  among  the  worshipping 
Christians.  I  am  reminded  by  this  anecdote  of  a  somewhat 
similar  arrangement,  if  such  was  ever  made,  between  two 
sects,  in  a  town  not  far  from  ray  home  in  America.  An 
Orthodox  church,  so  called,  had,  for  a  century  or  more,  stood 
on  the  side  of  a  square,  or  market-place.  In  the  progress 
of  religious  ideas,  a  Unitarian  place  of  worship  was  built 
uearly  opposite  to  it.  Said  a  friend,  a  humourist,  to  me 
one  day,  when  I  was  speaking  of  what  had  occurred,  "  The 
Lord's  people  have  agreed  to  come  out  of  their  churches  at 
different  hours,  lest  they  should  light  in  tlic  market  place." 
Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  St.  Thomas'  are  some 
sculptures,  —  the  monument  of  Marshal  de  Saxe,  placed  hero 
by  Louis  XV.,  busts  of  Oberlin  and  of  Koch,  and  two 
mummies,  discovered  in  1802.  There  arc  also  some  pic- 
tures. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  Strasburg.  It  is  a  nice 
city,  having  somewhere  about  seventy  thousand  inhabitants, 
forty  thousand  Protestant**,  and  thirty  thousand  Catholics. 
At  least  so  I  am  told.  There  arc  eight  thousand  soldiers  to 
keep  the  other  thousands  in  order.     I  said  to  one  who  told 
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me  this,  that  they  must  be  stid  fellowa  in  Strosburg,  to 
require  so  many  soldiers  to  preserve  orJor,  —  for  ihat  in  my 
country  we  had  hardly  doiiblp  that  number  of  public  mus- 
kets to  keep  the  peace,  nith  a  population  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  million.  Ho  was  quite  amused  at  our 
peace  establishment.  My  courier  asked  mo  if  I  wished  to 
go  to  the  theatre,  I  asked  of  Clio  play,  actors,  &c.  He 
sud  Madame  Rafkal,  or  Rascal,  or  somebody  else,  waa  to 
piny,  —  that  she  was  celebrated. — and  that  the  play  was 
Adrienne.  I  directed  him  to  got  a  ticket,  and  went.  Of 
the  play  1  can  say  but  little.  Il  was,  of  course,  in  French. 
I  had  never  read  it,  or  seen  it  before.  It  was  '•  Greek"  to 
me.  Rachel,  in  her  great  power,  told  the  story.  The 
power  was  in  her  commanding  p-erson,  her  face,  cxprestton, 
voice,  manner.  She  was  at  homo  In  the  character,  and 
lived  in  it.  You  did  not,  for  a  moment,  lose  the  conscioua- 
ness  of  being  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  actress  of  the 
age.  I  thought  her  power  was  most  strikingly  monifcstod 
in  her  low,  sometimes,  lowest  tones.  The  silence  of  the 
house  was  as  profound  as  if  ah-c  alone  were  in  it.  The 
theatre  is  large,  and  dark,  from  the  colour  of  the  walla  and 
ceiling,  and  want  of  lights.  The  stage  waa  perfectly  well 
lighted.  There  was  no  orchestra.  Scenes  were  changed, 
and  curtwn  raised,  by  strokes  of  a  hammer  on  the  Hoor  of 
the  stage.  The  manner  of  the  audience  attracted  my  atten- 
tion at  once.  From  the  beginning  to  the  ending,  there  was 
perfect,  and  entire  silence,  and  fixed  attention.  There  was 
no  music,  still  the  intervals  between  the  acts  were  not  dia- 
tuibed  by  impatience,  or  noisy  demands  of  any  kind,  or  for 
anything.  Even  applause  was  subdued  to  the  occasion,  and 
had  its  depth  in  its  delicacy.  It  was  hearty,  without  being 
deafening.  In  regard  to  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
audience  towards  the  actors,  a  like  respectful  attention  waa 
paid  to  nil.  It  seemed  to  matter  not  who  were  on  the  stage, 
or  what  was  s^d,  or  how.  TUa  crowded  parquette  was 
equally  attentive,  and  atill.     I  saw  in  all  thia  two  agencies 


I  (Ml  II,  oe  aeeiMii,  ck^h 
you,  and  cverybodf  cUo,  — ^H 
look  for  tha  nuliunil  ckiu^H 
Knd  of  the  few.  li'  tbia  H 
dcsiro  to  please,  why  go  H 
cuiiHi's  ?  Sup])OHC  the  elTortH 
What  bi-ttcr  thing  in  therfl 
bolter  con  munuy  Imy?  1,  I 
and  I  will  do  what  I  Cftn  tl 
dornnnd  a  journey,  —  a  voynj 
flad  it, —  I  am  on  hand  to  udI 

In  my  walks  I  mot  with  i 
tne.  Among  thcao  is  u  ver] 
UHUally  cnllcd  the  invc;ntor  »f 
who  was  a  nativo  of  Straiihii 
killed  by  a  fanatic  Turk,  whil 
forces  iu  Ej^ypt,  aft(<r  Bonnp 
slatuo  to  hiB  memory  lu  thi' 
D'Arraes,  and,  as  a  work  of 
Thifl  is  a  most  clean,  neat  city. 
every  day  by  women,  who  kitu 

The  quiet  of  these  cities  is  | 
to  it,  and  here  it  is  as  striking 
to  what  they  arc  interested  in. 
etui;  one  damp. 
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The  woman,  with  hands  in  pockets,  watched  the  proccBe  of 
unloading  witli  most  attentive  eye.  The  mcusuror  stuck  up 
two  nj)rights,  for  supports  of  the  pilt;,  or  range,  about  to  be 
made  of  the  wood,  and  the  process  hegan.  Every  stick  was 
watched,  A  crooked  or  knotty  one  was  at  once  rejected, 
and  put  aside.  SomctimoB  a  large  gnarled  crooked  log 
wonld  turn  up.  It  was  at  once  challenged,  and  rejected. 
The  whole  quantity  might  have  been  between  two  and  three 
corda,  and  nearly  an  hour  -kbs  used  in  placing  and  measuring 
it.  But  there  stood  the  lady.  She  scarcely  moved,  following 
■nith  her  eye  the  whole  process.  Tbe  peasant  did  just  what 
-he  ordered,  and  without  the  least  question.  It  was  to  me 
.1  whole  history. 

Soon  after  the  wood  came  a  wagon,  with  lida  opening  at 
both  ends,  like  our  city  scavenger  wagons,  only  longer  and 
wider.  Two  men  sat  in  front.  They  stopped  opposite  my 
window.  One  of  the  men  looked  behind  with  much  inter- 
est, and  soon  jumped  to  the  ground,  and  walked  fast  behind 
the  wagon.  I  saw  him  stop  close  by  a.  peasant's  cart,  and 
seiKing  a  middle  sized  dog,  took  him  under  his  arm,  and 
walked  back  to  hia  wagon.  The  peasant  remonstrated,  but 
it  was  no  use.  The  man  with  the  dog  raised  the  tail  end 
lid.  The  cart  was  full  of  doge.  They  were  of  taix  size,  of 
a  yellowish  or  reddish  brown  colour,  fine,  handsome  dogs,  aa 
you  will  ever  see.  They  were  perfectly  quiot,  as  much  so 
as  any  Straaburger.  Not  a  bark,  nor  a  yell,  nor  a  whine. 
They  looked  at  the  stranger,  aa  the  man  tlirust  the  new 
comer  amongst  them,  with  calm  countenance,  but  as  if 
thinking  the  "  coach  was  full."  I  asked  the  meaning  of  all 
this.  Hydrophobia  has  been  very  rife  in  Franco,  and  to 
prevent  it,  a  taw  was  passed,  that  if  a  dog  was  abroad  with- 
out a  string  about  his  neck,  and  the  other  end  in  the 
owner's  hand,  he  should  be  taken  up  and  "  dealt  with." 
The  pcaaanl's  dog  came  within  the  category,  and,  with  his 
now  acquaintances,  was,  when  I  last  saw  him,  on  his  way  to 
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FABI8.  —  LcTt  SUasburg  for  Puis.  TV'o  filled  the  coadi. 
lu  wc  tlioughl,  pcrrcctly,  witli  oiirsclvca  juid  luggage,  a&d, 
with  BIS  lino  horses,  three  nbreast.  W6  got  on  swimnungl/. 
Wo  had  Dot  proceeded  far,  however,  befoici  we  l)*d  k  Mnne- 
whst  inconvenient  addition  to  our  jJartf.  Fourteen  oos- 
scripts,  ra  route  to  some  military  station,  mnuntsd  inr 
loaded  carriage,  and  heatowed  themselves  in  the  ksiu|iiet(t 
on  the  top  of  the  diligence.  Thoj  were  fine  looking  jocug 
mon.  or  rather  boys,  ranging  from  autcen  to  inghtecn,  ud 
as  full  of  fun  as  liiey  well  could  bo-  At  every  etapfuf 
place,  these  fourteen  pair  of  legs  came  dangling  down  is 
front  of  the  coupe,  where  1  sat,  and  were  to  be  dangled  Up 
agun  before  we  started.  Their  owners  found  sonMbisf 
very  attractive  in  the  inna,  for  they  were  as  slow  »a  ibsjr 
could  be  about  leaving  them,  and  evidently  came  out  with 
higher  or  better  spirits  than  they  outcrod  with.  Th^ 
laughed,  and  roared,  and  sang  at  the  top  of  titea  vDNflfc 
and  kicked  about  as  much  aa  tlicir  narrow  quarters  pcnaU- 
ted.  At  nightfall  wo  reached  Nancy.  Nancy  la  the  tc^ 
minus  of  the  day's  travi-l.  and  here  wo  passed  the  night. 
Through  our  whole  route  we  were  beset  with  beggars,  nn, 
women,  and  children.  They  were  wretched  looking  enoui^ 
but  soeroed  better  oiT  than  Lbc  Austrian  specimens  of  diB 
same.  The  children  especially  looked  healthy  and  camfott 
ably  clad.  These  incursions  of  poverty  were  made  all  along 
the  biilsides,  tbc  coach  crawling  slowly  up  tlioir  heighta, 
giving  ample  time  for  the  various  exhibitions  of  the  suflo* 
ing  of  the  neighbourhoods.  The  railway  will  be  Cstal  to  «U 
this  beggary,  and  what  will  become  of  the  beggars  who  hare 
BO  long  depended  upon  the  roadside  charity,  I  connol  t«U. 
At  six,  V.  n.,  precisely,  Saturday  evening,  the  day's  wori: 
was  ended  by  my  entering  Paris.  It  seemed  as  if  life,  guing 
on  everywhere,  were  active  without  restlessness.  Suatl^ 
was  an  exquisite  morning,  its  temperature  making  walkings 
luxury,  and  showing  everything  in  its  very  best  drejs.  Op- 
posite  my  window  is  the  Tuilories  Garden.     This  gattfoB 
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gete  its  namo  from  tuilc,  or  tile,  for  here  tiles  were  once 
made.  It  is  now  the  pride  of  Paris,  —  n  garden  of  betwoen 
fifty  and  ai sty  acres,  with  a  palacG  attached, —  the  last  for 
the  monarch,  —  the  first  for  the  people.  You  feel  at 
once  which  ia  the  best  providoil  for.  The  garden  is  full  of 
old  trees,  orange  trees  of  large  size  among  the  rest,  — 
flowers  for  sight  and  for  amell.  Ample  walks  for  the  mil- 
lion and  a  balf,  and  largo  s[)accs  for  all  soria  of  temporary 
amuBeraenta.  Tuilcries  Garden  is  constantly  used,  and 
enjoyed  by  all-  II  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  with  the 
Rae  Rivoli  on  one  side,  and  the  Seine  on  the  other.  The 
palace  was  begun  by  Catherine  de  Medici,  wife  of  Henry  II. 
llcnry  IV.  extended  and  finislied  the  gallery  (1600.)  Louis 
XIV.  enlarged  it  in  1654, and  completed  the  great  gallery  fur 
the  arts.  Napoleon  began  a  gallery  leading  to  the  Place  Rivoli 
and  street  St.  Honore,  which  he  did  not  finish.  The  Rue 
Rivoli  is  of  great  length,  with  buildings  on  one  side  the  lower 
stories,  of  which  are  shops  with  a  colonnade,  and  making 
a  wide  walk  protected  from  the  summer  sun  and  rain.  This 
fine  street  is  now  forcing  its  way  in  a  straight  line  as  far  as 
the  Plaei!  Bastile,  and  when  completed  will  be  between  four 
and  five  miles  in  length. 

I  came  Co  a  large  building,  in  form  a  Grecian  temple,  with 
its  pediment  with  its  supporting  colonnade ;  and  the  lateral 
colonnades,  which  support  the  overlapping  roof  at  its  sides. 
This  is  the  Madeleine.  The  modern  church  is  not  only 
frequently  modelled  on  the  old  temple,  but  the  name  applied 
to  it  is  sometimes  derived  from  a  building  which  was  uot  a 
It  is  thus  sometimes  called  a  basiliea.  Now  this 
originally  given  to  a  court  of  justice,  or  a  place  of 
m  public  affairs.  Constantine  gave  to  the  Chris- 
le  of  these  basilica  for  their  meetings,  and  hence 
basiliea  became  common  in  this  use  of  it.  Another 
espUnation  is  that  the  basilica  had  colonnades,  and  so  had 
early  churches,  and  hence  the  name  became  common  to 
The  temple  never  pleases  nic  &s  a  church.     In  the 
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ancient  simplicity  of  its  interior,  if  this  bo  strictly  followed, 
\\c  may  have  ])overty,  not  grandeur ;  and  if  wc  break  it  up 
fur  accommodating- pews  for  religious  uses,  vastncss  is  lost  in 
the  process.    The  CJothic  is  grand  in  its  immensity,  and  hax^ 
monious  in  its  exquisite  detail.    You  never  feel  disappointed 
^vhen  you  pass  from  the  outer  magnificenco  into  that  which 
it  contains  ;  or  fur  wliich  it  is.     You  stand  in  astonislimciit 
in  such  a  fuliilment  whicli  so  exceeds  the  promise.     You 
walk  with  noiseless  steps,  —  and  s])eak  with  subdued  voice. 
Truly  is  the  old  cathedral  a  poem  written  in  immortal  pages, 
and  forever  singing  of  devution,  —  of  love,  —  of  aspiration, 
—  ever  in  tunc, — in  hannnny  with  the  worship  of  the  Infi- 
nite. 

1  went  into  tlic  Madeleine.  It  was  the  forenoon  service. 
The  people  imperfectly  filled  about  a  third  of  the  place. 
They  were  siip])licd  with  chairs  at  a  som  a  piece,  an  excel- 
lent arrangement,  as  it  prevents  the  impertinence,  and 
cxclusiveness  of  pews,  a  deformity  which  probably  docs 
morQ  to  keep  people  liom  church  than  any  other  fact  relating 
to  public  worship,  so  culled.  The  preacher  began  his  ser- 
mon soon  after  I  had  hired  a  chair.  His  person  and  manner 
are  excellent.  He  was  eloquent,  as  is  ho  who,  to  such  a 
work,  brings  earnestness,  grace  of  manner,  and  a  good  voice. 
As,  however,  to  me  he  spoke  in  a  t(jngue,  if  not  unknown, 
imperfectly  known,  I  followed  the  example  of  some  who 
did  know  it,  and  walked  out  into  the  genial  sunlight  of  the 
beautiful  day.  The  evening  service  has  the  attraction  of 
the  best  music  in  Paris,  and  the  Madeleine  is  then  filled  to 
overflowing,  —  a  victory  of  art  over  preaching.  Then  it  is 
that  wealth,  fashion,  rank,  is  out  of  door  with  the  multitude, 
and  on  its  way  to  the  temj)le. 

I  wandered  about,  acquiring  as  I  went,  more  and  more 
knowledge  of  this  vast  metropolis  of  a  great  nation.  The 
knowledge  was  literally  superficial,  but  exactly  such  as  a 
stranger  most  wants  on  his  advent  into  so  wide  and  to  him 
hourly,  or  less,  changing  scene.     Towards  evening  1  strolled 
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intu  the  ^rden.  and  into  its  near  neigbbonr,  the  Champs 
Elyse?s.  The  people  wtTo  gaihering  from  all  quartets. 
Paris  was  out  of  doorB.  The  hour  was  perfectly  beautiful. 
The  day  dawned  with  the  smile  of  welcome,  and  its  farewell 
was  U'ithmit  a  sigh.  All  were  Dicoly  dressed,  and  manner 
was  in  harmony  with  their  appearance.  It  was  quiet,  civil, 
aecommodating.  A  well  dressed  man  with  a  child  in  his 
arms  and  accompanied  by  a  woman  with  three  children, 
pa»ed.  Said  my  companion,  "That  man  is  a  mechanic,  and 
those  with  him  his  fumily.  He  hai  made  enough  by  hig 
week's  work  to  support  them,  and  now  he  is  over  here  in 


the  garden,  for  their  pli 
in  Paris  but  a  si;ort  tin 
to  be  perfectly  polite, 
with  each  otLer't 
trary,  promoting  both, 
Paris.  The  churches  are  ■ 
not  deserted.     The  Gardi 


id  hia  own."     You  need  be 
1  how  easy  it  is  for  crowds 
I,  without  interfering  at  all 
and  pleasure,  hut  on  the  con- 
Sunday   is  the  weekly  holiday  of 
wded,and  the  streets  and  shops 
is  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the 


evening.  All  sorts  of  arrangcmcnta  are  made  for  the  public 
amusemont.  Shows  of  all  kinds  abound,  from  the  most 
simple,  —  for  instance,  a  dog  leaping  over  a  string  held  by 
two  boys,  at  a  height  which,  at  first,  seems  too  great  for 
him  to  surmount,  but  which  you  sec  is  kindly  accommodated 
to  his  power  during  the  oxpt;riment,  and  this  to  tlie  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  young  audience,  —  to  a  raised  and 
enclosed  platform  with  an  open  front,  in  which  is  ])crformed 
some  slight  vaudeville,  or  sli;;hter  concert.  A  space  in 
front  is  micd  with  scats  between  which  waiters  are  constantly 
passing,  offering  coffee,  creams,  lemonade,  &x.,  and  a  sous 
or  two  worth  of  either  gii'ea  you  a  seat  as  well  as  a  sight, 
and  hearing  of  the  performance.  The  variety  and  simplicity 
of  the  means  of  amusement,  especially  attract  the  stranger. 
1  hare  spoken  of  the  dancing  dog.  A  woman  had  her  circle, 
thonsjh  her  principal  attraction  was  a  hand-organ,  and  a  dog 
standing  on  his  hind  li-gs,  and  holding  a  cap  for  money  in 
hia  foro-pawa.     A  man  weighed  people,  and  as  it  is  a  weak- 
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ncss,  (ir  a  privilege,  to  learn  what  is  one*8  weight,  i 
the  soeictv  in  which  one  moves,  this  man  had  much  cui 
torn.  There  were  turn-abouts  of  various  kinds.  One  ha 
vessels  in  full  sail,  with  eolours  flying,  and  flying  themselvei 
filled  with  cliildren  as  happy  as  children  could  be.  Thci 
mothers,  or  others,  wore  fellow-travellers  of  the  air,  ani 
prevented  accidents.  Tiiis  whole  affair  was  very  tastcfd 
and  the  medianixni  allowed  of  motions  resembling  that  o 
waves.  A  girl  played  a  harp  with  an  accompaniment.  ThL 
exhibition  was  very  popular.  It  was  added  to,  by  a  prctt] 
child  nicely  dressed,  mounted  on  high  stilts,  v,'hich  shi 
managed  admirably,  gracefully  bowing  to  receive  the  mone] 
for  the  musical  ])art  of  tiie  entertainment.  ISut  ^'hy  extend 
the  record  ?  1  could  fill  pages  with  the  means  in  use  foi 
the  Sunday,  the  holiday  amusement.  All  sorts  of  things 
for  all  sorts  of  demand.  Kating  and  drinking  were  simple 
and  abundant,  and  the  pleasure  was  in  harmony  witfa 
everything  you  saw  and  heard  —  in  every  face,  and  in  cverj 
movement.  What  most  strikes  the  stranger  is  this  perfecl 
satisfaction  with  everything,  as  declared  by  vast  assemblages, 
and  the  obvious  wish  that  everybody  should  enjoy  the 
scene.  I  wandered  about  with  my  courier,  talking  the 
American  and  the  Danish  Knglish,  but  nobody  took  the 
trouble,  or  was  so  uncivil  a««  to  turn  round  to  observe  the 
strangers.  15ut  wherever  we  came,  or  stopped  to  see  some- 
thing which  had  attracted  a  local  crowd,  some  little  move- 
ment would  be  seen  when  our  voices  were  heard,  —  some 
opening  made,  which  gave  us  a  chance  to  see  what  was 
in  hand.  This  gave  no  disturbance  to  others.  There  wa* 
no  hurry  in  the  courtesy,  and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
some  expression  of  pleasure,  at  what  an  earlier  experience 
elsewhere  might  not  have  led  you  to  look  for.  There  wai 
not  the  slightest  shade  of  servility  in  it.  Now  if  a  govern- 
ment really  exists  which  can  devclope  in  large  masses 
of  men,  under  any  circumstances,  a  manner  so  wholly 
welcome,  and  truly  agreeable,  1  can  only  say  it  is  a  govern' 
mcnt  which  does  not  rule  a  world. 
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rHosptTAL  OP  iNViLins.  —  I  was  everywheTc  in  Uie 
didat  and  presence  of  tliis  living  Paris.  Few  objects 
acted  my  attention  more  than  the  soldiers  of  the  Hospi- 
il  of  Invalids,  bard  hy.  The  old  men  of  war  were  here, 
;  portions  of  them  as  battle  had  left.  Sume  with  one 
B,  —  others  with  one  leg,  —  here  an  arm  was  wanting,  — 
d  there  a  part  of  the  face.  But  whatever  the  mutilation, 
s  left  was  alive,  and  tiring,  and  life  seemed  as  happy 
;se  old  men,  as  with  the  youngest  child.  They 
wore  the  old  uniform,  bringing  to  the  present  the  sure  me- 
morials of  the  long  past.  You  saw  in  thera  the  remnant  of 
Wagram  and  of  Moscow,  and  felt  that,  in  a  few  short 
years,  the  watiors  in  the  first  Empire  would  be  no  more. 
Was  there  not  justice  in  this  munificent  endowment  of  the 
Hospital  of  Invalids  by  Louis  XIV.,  —  in  this  provision  for 
men  forced  into  battle,  and  who  had  come  out  of  its  bloody 
service  to  support  life  with  only  fragments  of  a  body  which 
had  been  so  miraculously  preserved  ?  The  terrible  spirit  of 
the  Revolution  spared  this  relic  of  an  earlier  and  sterner 
tyranny  than  that  which  it  crushed  ;  and  the  latest  has  not 
diverted  from  it  the  means  of  its  sufficient  and  liberal  sup- 
port. The  "  Invalids  "  is  placed  just  where  it  can  bo  always 
seen,  and  by  the  greatest  numbers.  Here  may  bo  a  motive 
for  soldier  making.  It  is  a  compensation  in  reserve,  —  a 
sort  of  social  or  rather  political  make-weight  of  charity, 
which  it  were  unmitigated  cruelty  not  to  have  proi-ided. 
The  evil  of  war  given,  every  sjjecies  of  compensation  be- 
comes an  obligation,  a  duty,  which  it  were  simple  savagery 
to  avoid.  The  Invalid  was  of  this  great  Garden  company, 
and  I  looked  at  him  with  the  deepest  interest.  You  know 
(his  military  corps,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  such 
mutilated  men,  I  said  they  wear  a  uniform.  It  is  blue, 
with  slight  touches  of  other  colours.  They  have  another 
and  more  distinctive  uniform,  —  an  aniform  of  non-confor- 
mity. It  is  in  all  sorts  of  mutilation,  and  all  sorts  of  con- 
trivances to  supply  such  varied  deficiency  of  bodily  members. 
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You  sec  in  tliem,  and  what  had  hccn  attempted  for  them, 
Av]iat  suc'icty  tries   to   do  to   cover  up,  or  supply  what  has 
become  deticient  by  its  own  terrible  wrong.      ]f  the  mnn  be 
killed  outright,  and  leaves  widow  or  orphans,  the  state  may 
adopt  them,  and  make  such  provision  as  it  can  for  the  woful 
loss.    It  is  in  this  way,  it  was  said,  and  no  apology  is  needed 
for  the  repetition,  —  society  unconsciously,  it  may  be,  offen 
motives  for  the  continuance  of  the  {greatest  national  evils, — 
a  premium  on  customs  over  which  humanity  mourns,  and  in 
which  C'hristianitv  sees  and  feels  the  chiefest  obstacles  to  its 
surest   triimiphs.     1   was  glad    to    sec   these  old,   dcercpit, 
maimed    men.     They  arc  in  the  midst  of  innocent,  child- 
ish    amusements,    indeed,   but  which    seemed    to    have    a 
meaning  when  you  saw  their  age,  their  weakness,  their  sure 
progress  to  that  time,  when  the  child  returns  upon  the  man, 
as  a  prelude  to  a  new  birth,  and  another  life.     The  Invalid 
took  his  scat,  smoked  his  cigar,  drank  his  lemonade,  and 
seemed  as  hup])y  as  the  youngest  and  the  best  of  them.     I 
wish   you  were  here  to   see,  in  this  great  city,  how  strong 
are  the  instincts  in  man's  nature,  —  lu)w  sun-  are  their  rule, 
and  how  easily  thev  may  be  satisfied, — in  short,  to  see  so 

•  •  • 

much  j)leasure  j)rovided  and  enjoyed  at  so  exceedingly  small 
an  outlay  of  the  means.  Is  it  not  true,  that  to  be  easily 
pleased,  is  the  secret  of  pleasure  ? 

In  regard  to  the  building  itself,  simplicity  prevails  every- 
where. The  Huorings  in  the  ceilings  are  uncovered,  as  in 
buildings  rather  for  use  than  for  show  :  and  conesponding 
plainness  prevails.  The  church  is  line,  large,  and  lofty,  and 
hung  with  flags  from  battle  fields  ;  some  much  worse  or 
better  for  service.  There  is  among  them  one  English  flag, 
but  no  American,  if  the  old  soldier  who  guides  you 
learns  that  you  are  a  Yankee,  he  will  smile  when  he  tells  it 
you.  The  dormitories  are  very  neat.  The  beds  arc  full 
and  high,  as  the  Krench  most  like.  They  are  covered  with 
neat  counterpanes,  with  a  panelled  bureau  at  the  foot  of 
each,  —  wash-stand,  night  table,   <S:c.,  at  the  sides.     The 
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r  Is  clean,  and  the  'ventilation  excellent.     It  was  plca- 

to  see  all  this  preparatioa  for  the  comfort  of  men 
m,  for  the  most  part,  by  involuntary  service,  and  its 
I  results,  have  been  deprived  of  tlie  power  of  self- 
Import,  There  is  compensation  here,  as  in  the  whole 
Speriencs  and  dbcipline  of  life,  for  the  most  barbarous  and 
terrible  of  social  evils,  war ;  and  one  blesses  God  that  for 
such  Bociety  has  done  anything. 

The  dining  halls  are  as  well  appointed  as  the  dormitories. 
There  arc  four  of  them.  About  three  hundred  and  sixty 
dine  in  each.  The  average  number  of  invalids  is  about 
fourteen  hundred.  The  house  is  not  always  the  object  of 
chiefest  interest.  It  is  not  in  this.  Its  inhabitants  form  its 
attraction.  They  make  a  very  singular  corps.  I  saw  them 
in  line,  as  at  drill.  It  may  have  Been  to  relievo  guard.  In 
their  infirmity  and  age,  I  could  not  but  look  back  at  the 
other  end  of  life,  when,  as  children,  with  wooden  swords 
ftnd  paper  caps,  with  tin  kettles  for  drums,  we  marched 
about,  OS  efficient  a  soldiery  as  the  mutilated  old  men  before 
me.  Among  the  invalids  there  was  one  who  especially 
attracted  notice.  Me  was  a  very,  very  old  man,  they  said 
over  one  hundred,  and  was  crawling  about  with  a  grand- 
daughter of  some  considerable  age.  I  talked  with  him,  and 
learned  he  had  seen  service,  —  had  been  in  Quebec,  and 
evidently  took  pleasure  in  his  reminiscences,  and  in  the 
attention  they  received. 

But  not  to  the  wounded,  living  soldier,  is  the  whole 
interest  of  the  Invalids  owing.  How  large  a  part  of  it  is 
from  death,  and  in  a  single  instance.  la  a  small  room,  lies 
Napoleon.  But  for  him,  hard  by,  is  in  preparation  a  monu- 
ment, of  a  nation's  reverence  and  love.  At  one  end  of  the 
church  is  a  screen,  and  behind  it,  in  a  separated  portion 
of  the  church,  is  this  monument.  Its  floor  is  le\-el  with 
that  of  the  chapel.  But  in  the  middle  of  it  is  an  excavation, 
into  which  you  descend  by  steps  airanged  all  around  it,  and 
in  which  is  the  place  of  burial.  The  larcophagna  of  black 
8?» 
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marble  occupies  the  middle,  so  that  from  around,  from 
sides,  your  eye  rests  upon  it.     The  impression  made  bj 
around   yuu  is  of  grandeur,  expressed  by  that    Mmpli 
which  always  gives  strength  to  the  grand.     Arcbitecti 
details  which  can  aid  in  the  effect,  are  everywhere  in  pL 
Everything   is   in    stone.      Tlie  floor  is  of  inlaid  »tonc 
various  colours,  and  dilferently  arranged  in  the  approacl 
the  spot  in  which  the  body  is  to  lie,  and  in  the  place  iti 
In   this  last  they  have  a  radiating  arrangement,  the  rayi 
yellow   stone   converging   from    the   circumference    to 
centre,  which   is   the  black   marble  sarcophagus.     On 
floor,  and  near  to  the  screen  is  an  arch,  with  a  simple  ci 
of  marble,  of  great  size,  near  to  it.     The  pillars  of  the  a 
are  of  white  and  black  marble,  twisted,  and  of  a  polish  1 
not  remember  to  have  seen  excelled.     About  the   arch 
figures  at  present  covered   up,  as  are  many  parts  of 
work  to  prevent   injury,   while    the   heavy  stone  work 
proceeding.     It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  when  it  will 
finished,  though  apparently  so   nearly  done,  so  slow  is 
necc's>ury  j)rogress.     When  it  is  comjilcted,  and  t)ie  scr 
is  removed  which  separates  it  from  the  body  of  the  chui 
the  effect  cannot  fail  to  be  such  as  its  object  and  accompli 
ment  are  designed  to  produce. 

National  CiKcrs.  —  In  mv  rambles,  I  went  into 
Champs  Elysees  and  saw  a  large  building,  which,  as  its  ni 
imported,  was  tlie  National  Circus.  It  was  still  broad  d 
light,  but  brilliant  lights  were  seen  in  the  building.  "W 
especially  attracted  attention,  was  the  large  number  of  ] 
sons  coming  to  the  Circus,  and  the  order  of  their  approi 
They  were  men  and  women,  doubtless  seeking  admittai 
and  good  places.  There  was  not  an  approach  to  a  pr 
There  were  spaces  between  parties  desirous  to  sit  togetl 
The  order  and  quiet  were  perfect.  There  were  pec 
enough  there  to  have  occasioned  infinite  annoyance,  and 
mutual  accommodation  was  manifested  on  every  side.  I: 
is  this  explained  ?     I  am  answered,  by  the  police.     ¥o 
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■  at  hand  to  prerent  disorder,  and  no  U  dac?s  not  ocriir  to 
I  down  !  And  what  docs  this  saj'  ?  U  says  that  men 
fomen  eheorfully  submit  to  authority,  when  its  possible 
:se,  not  actual  use.  keeps  the  folds  of  drcsaes,  —  the 
it  plaitings  of  muslin,  undisturbed,  and  coats,  bonnets, 
its,  and  heads,  in  thuir  pcopcr  places,  and  especially  mtn- 
rs  to  daily  and  hourly  comfort,  and  pleasure.  Yes,  it 
\.  that  the  mere  asavirance  of  entire  protection  does  theni 
kch  and  all  so  obvious  a  service,  that  it  is  never  for  a 
lent  thought  of  as  an  evil.  They  feel  that  they  are 
e  happier  and  better  by  its  whole  agency. 
ovt,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  municipal  system  in 
In  Paris,  on  every  hand,  are  exposed  to  the  com- 
!.  —  out  of  doors,  —  objects  of  both  nature  and  art, 
with  fJowcrs,  shrubs,  treef,  —  arches,  fountains, 
squares,  or  places  with  slatuary,  gateways  of  elaborate  orna- 
ment. —  all  sorts  of  things  arc  at  hand,  adapted  to  the 
general  taste,  or  fitted  to  develope  it,  —  to  do  itood  by  all 
of  refinement  they  may  produce.  From  the  interest  I 
everywhere  saw  taken  in  these  things,  I  am  sure  that  they 
givo  pleasure,  —  that  thoy  are  talked  of,  critici/cd  by  the 
observer,  —  that  the  people  know  all  about  them,  —  are 
proud  of  them,  —  feel  that  they  arc  their  property,  their 
possession,  and  would  defend  them  as  their  chiefest  trea- 
sures. They  never  touch  or  injure  them.  The  Revolu^on 
killed  a  king,  but  spared  the  Luuvre.  1  stood,  and  moved 
smong  the  people  who  were  looking  at  the  fountains,  flow- 
ers, statues.  They  were  satisfied  with  looking.  Now, 
there  is  reiinement  in  this.  I  go  not  behind  a  fact  for  any 
other  causes  than  such  as  are  offered  b;  the  circumstances. 
i  am  satisfied  with  such  a  result,  let  what  may  aid  in  its 
.production.  It  is  a  great  lesson  of  life  which  my  daily 
observation  here  reads  to  me,  1  am  a  stranger,  and  speak 
in  an  unknown  tongue  to  mo&t,  but  1  do  not  attract  atten- 
tion, am  not  stared  at.  I  go  about  to  see  and  hear,  and 
ejes  and  ears  are  too  common  affairs  to  make  their  proper 
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uscA  matters  of  notice.     I  may  pass  many  days  here.    I  may 
SCO  many  things,  lions^  which  are  to  the  travelling  masses 
much  more  attractive   than   my   Sunday   experiences  just 
recorded.     ])ut  I  will  venture  to  say  that  I  shall  see  nothing 
which  will  interest  mc  more  than  have  living  men,  —  espe- 
cially men  who  have  escai>cd  the  poor  conventions  which 
chiefly  act  to   HO])arate  men  from   each  other,  -—  stop  the 
clear  and  beautiful  current  of  human  sympathy,  which  fuses 
men  into  one,  —  and  force  classes  into  the  wretched  service 
of  that  heartless  fashion,  or  exclusivencss,  which  is  destruc- 
tive to  a  generous  and  life-giving  relationship.     I  shall  cer- 
tainly go  to  the  Garden  again. 

Let  mc  horc  toll  you  of  individual  or  personal  results 
of  Paris  manners  and  life.  You  shall  have  examples  from 
my  own  experience  of  them.  I  had  agreed  to  go  to  the 
Opera  Comique  one  evening,  with  Mr.  A.  C,  a  gentleman 
from  home,  to  whom  I  am  under  many  obligations.  We 
thought  we  might  be  late,  and  with  national  speed  proceeded 
to  the  place,  —  to  the  house.  I  struck  my  foot  against  a 
curb-stone,  and  heavily  fell  into  the  mud,  which  a  recent 
shower  had  produced,  and  painfully  wounded  myself.  Hard 
by  was  a  shop,  —  a  very  small  shop,  with  a  single  candle 
on  the  counter.  We  went  in,  and  a  middle  aged,  simply 
dressed  woman,  came  from  a  back  room,  to  know  our  needs. 
My  story  told  itself.  See  went  out,  and  returned  at  once 
with  wash-bowl  and  water,  —  a  nice  napkin  on  her  arm,  — 
brush  and  soap  in  hand,  and  began,  as  the  phrase  is,  to 
"clean  me  uj).**  The  blood  was  stanched,  and  the  mud 
removed,  and  I  greatly  comforted.  1  took  some  money  out 
of  my  pocket,  and  handing  it  to  this  Samaritan  lady,  begged 
her  to  take  as  much  as  would  satisfy  her,  for  such  offices  most 
kindly  bestowed,  —  such  useful  services.  She  declined 
taking  anything.  She  was  happy  to  have  sen-ed  me,  and 
this  was  enough.  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  of  that 
unknown  woman. 

1  had  a  commission  to  execute  for  a  female  friend  at 


■je,  and  wishinft  to  proceed  in   the  best  manner  for  the 

L?alled  at  No. Casti^-lioBe  Street,  to  be  directed 

to  a  good  and  rashionuble  nrliUe.  I  got  on  a  catd,  name, 
street,  and  number.  You  know  ray  constitutional  iniirmity 
about  finding  places.  It  soon  declared  itself,  and  1  found 
mjBelf  in  that  most  nncomforlable  situation,  —  Lost.  A  nice 
shop  u'QS  near,  with  its  open  door,  and  in  it  I  sought  guid- 
ance,    I   «as    successful.     A  very  pleasing  young  female 

came  forward  and  described  to  me  the  way  to  Mad. 'a. 

She  saw  I  was  still  ia  the  dark,  and  begged  lo  go  and  show 
me  tlie  way.  At  once,  without  bonnet  of  shawl,  leaving 
the  door  wide  open,  with  nobody  to  guard  the  shop,  she 
stepped  out  upon  the  sidewalk,  I  following  her.  After 
sundry  turnings  we  reached  the  fashionable  millinerj,  and 
my  fair  guide  left  me,  hardly  allowing  a  moment  for  thanks. 
It  were  the  easiest  thing  in  the  wcrld  to  till  pagcH  with  this 
sort  of  incident  of  travel,  and  what  more  grateful  ones 
could  I  record  ?  It  was  in  both  manner  and  conduct  which 
a  distingubbcd  writer  calls  the  expressions  of  character,  in 
which  they  had  their  interest,  and  have  their  memory. 
Courtesy  is  cheaper  than  is  money,  and  yet  it  aeems  harder 
to  pay.  It  is  a  sentiment  and  an  act.  In  Paris,  how  com- 
monly, may  I  not  say  how  universally,  do  the  sentiment 
and  the  act  accompany  each  other. 

August — .  —  I  went  to  the  Legation,  and  found  my  de- 
spatches were  in  time  for  the  gtcauipr.  The  MiniBter  was  not 
in  Paris.  From  Mr.  Sandford,  Secretary  of  Legation,  I 
have  received  civilities  which  I  have  not  forgotten.  I  met 
there  an  American  gentleman,  who  had  intimately  known  a 
friend  of  mine,  now  dead,  and  who  spoke  of  him  in  the 
warmest  manner.  lie  spuke  of  his  knowledge,  aud  how 
this  had  led  lo  an  iutroduction  which  had  ended  in  intimacy. 
"  1  was  making,"  said  he,  "  a  quotation  from  an  author,  in 
'whose  works  we  both  felt  an  interest,  when  he  begged  to 
correct  me,  which  he  did,  and  in  a  manner  which  greatly 
$ed  me.     From  this  time  our  intimacy  began."     I 
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asked  him  if  ho  had  not  found  him  somewhat  eccentric 
"  (),  yos,"  said  lio,  '*  hut  that  did  not  at  all  trouble  me/ 
Thus  vou  SCO  what,  and  how  intimate  are  human  relations, 
—  how  closely  is  mind  united  to  mind,  —  how  continuous. 
unbroken,  is  the  j;reat  Btreani  of  life,  and  of  thought,  and 
how  sure  is  a  true  humanity  to  declare  itself.  Who  would 
have  8ui)posed  it  possible,  that  so  far  from  home,  and  in 
such  a  room,  I  should  have  mot  with  a  man  I  had  nevei 
before  heard  of,  who  so  intimately  knew  that  early  and  true 
friend  of  mine,  and  who  was  not  forgotten  by  him  at  such  a 
distance  of  time,  though  so  long  dead. 

Xt>TKK  Damk. — This,  to  me,  was  an  object  of  great 
interest,  and  was  visited  next.  It  stands  there  in  its  an- 
ticpiity  and  darkness  in  gay  Paris  as  if  just  as  much  in  place 
as  the  Palais  Iloyale,  and  certainly  no  two  things  in  the 
world  can  be  more  opposite  and  unlike.  The  old  church 
attracts  ynu  by  its  exterior,  size,  form,  sculptures,  its  age. 
Human  art  and  human  labour  have  almost  wasted  them- 
selves in  these  great  results.  I  might  have  added  religion, 
for  it  was  this  sentiment  which  underlies  such  efforts,  and 
such  accomplishments.  No  matter  under  what  form  it 
occupies  mind  and  heart,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  of  its 
dei)tli,  and  its  power,  by  what  visible  marks  it  makes  upon 
its  own  age,  and  by  the  perfect  unity  it  secures  with  the  long 
future.  Notre  Dame  has  withstood  all  the  revolutions,  and 
the  chicfest,  which  it  has  been  said  was  "without  God,"  — 
the  product  of  national  infidelity,  and  atheism ;  which  made 
Talleyrand  its  bishop,  and  Anacharsis  Clouts,  its  orator,  — 
even  that  revolution  spared  Notre  Dame ;  though,  as  did 
he  l^ritish  cavalry  with  our  Old  South  Church,  it  did  make 

stable  or  riding  school  of  its  interior.  On  the  inside  it  is 
very  much  as  it  was  left  by  that  terrible  j)assagc  in  human 
history.  You  enter  it  by  a  small,  low  door,  from  the  restless, 
busy  street,  and  in  an  instant  you  are  beyond  its  noise  and 
its  power.  Such  is  the  unobstructed  vastness  into  which 
you  have  so  suddenly  passed,  that  you  forget  outside  imper- 
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es,  and  are  lost  in  the  tatense  loneliness  which  sui- 
9  aud  encloses  )-ou,  Such  ia  the  plethora,  — such  the 
uideur  of  column, —  of  wall,  —  of  ceiling;  such  the  vaat- 
9,  —  hut  never  oppressing  you.  The  old  architecture  in 
ngle  expression  of  it,  the  present  cathedral,  for  instance, 
ns  to  have  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  create  this  one, 
i  entered  into  the  service  of  the  individual,  as  containing 
us,  specica,  all.  Years,  and  centuries,  and  ages,  dragged 
and  yet  the  work  was  not  done.  Look  at  the  cathedral 
D  Cologne,  and  see  its  earliest  portions,  ages  old,  wasting 
and  wasted  away,  aud  hear  there  the  busy  hammer  and 
trowel  of  this  nineieenth  centurj-,  —  of  to-day.  I  go  daily 
into  churches.  The  door  is  always  o]K;n.  The  old  cathedral 
is  not  owned,  any  more  than  is  the  sun,  and  the  stais.  It 
ownit  itself,  and  generously  throws  open  its  doors  aud  its 
eervice  to  the  wayfarer,  whoever  he  may  be ;  and  presses 
him  into  that  service  for  which  alone  it  is,  and  has  its  being. 
It  is  the  noblest  work  of  man.  It  has  its  story  and  tells  it. 
It  is  written  all  over  its  walls,  and  devotion  and  reverence 
are  its  teachings. 

There  was  an  old  woman,  and  from  her  clothing,  evidently 
not  of  the  rich,  on  her  knees  at  the  chancel  in  Notre  Dame, 
nnd  in  its  vastness  and  wealth  cf  silence,  was  saying  her 
umutiered  prayer.  She  was  the  only  one  except  myself 
there.  It  was  not  an  impertinence  to  stop  and  mark  her 
devotions.  Oh,  no,  it  was  not  unkind,  it  was  not  intruding 
upon  that  with  which  the  stranger  might  not  intermeddle. 
You  instinctively  pause  at  such  an  office,  leat  by  motion  you 
disturb  it,  I  was  glad.  I  rejoiced  that  this  poor  wretched 
looking  woman  might  that  moment  have  that  peace  which  ia 
past  finding  out,  —  which  the  world  had  not  given  her ; 
and  which  it  could  not  take  away.  1  like  this  cathedral 
service,  and  more  in  its  silence  than  in  its  splendour, —  this 
door  always  open,  and  wtiich  admits  mc  as  freclyas  its  most 
acalo'us  child,  I  like  to  leave  the  wide  street,  and  by  crossing 
the  threshold  only,  Gnd  myself  in  the  stillness  of  the  grave. 
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and  where  the  outward  noises  never  are  heard.  Was  it 
this,  for  this  creation,  so  to  speak,  of  religious  reposo, 
the  cathedral,  the  old  church  rose  so  majestically,  ^-  encl< 
so  much  space  within  sanctified  walls,  and  left  tho  work 
itself,  and  allowed  the  worshipper  to  escape  for  a  time  its  f 
impertinences,  its  meaningless  noise?  And  then  when 
take  along  with  us  the  all  and  the  whole  which  belongs 
the  time-worn  cathedral,  —  the  antiquity,  the  uncerl 
knowledge  of  the  time  when  the  work  began,  does  it 
associate  itself  with  the  earliest  day,  —  the  world's  ch 
hood,  and  so  come  to  be  a  part  of  the  Divine,  which  is  1 
ever?  With  what  reverence  do  we  not  enter  such  plat 
We  put  oil  our  shoes,  for  we  are  on  holy  ground.  We  wo 
not  break  such  repose.  We  would  not  disturb  such  silen 
It  is  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  of  the  living,  —  of  the  you 
—  of  the  old,  —  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  rich.  A  cl 
passed  through  Notre  Dame.  At  the  door,  he  made 
sign  of  tho  cross  upon  his  forehead  with  water  which 
believed  was  holy,  and  was  a.ujain  at  play. 

Ga.rdex  of  Plants.  —  From  Notre  Damo  I  went  to 
Garden  of  Plants.     A  sudden  and  vehement  storm  of  w 
and  of  rain  came  on  and  drove  us  from  the  Garden,  j 
after  I  had  entered.     I  sought  shelter,  and  put  off  my  v 
to  a  more  convenient  season. 

Palais  Rovale.  —  To  this  everybody  goes,  and  I  ] 
lowed  the  multitude,  to  do  evil  or  good.  You  may 
which,  for  all  1  did  was  to  buy  a  pretty  silk  neckerch 
This  suggests  a  subject  to  which  I  know  you  would  have 
say  at  least  a  word,  —  Pauis  Shoppixg.  Go  into  a  Pj 
shop,  and  raise  your  hat  as  you  enter,  and  see  how  at  o; 
the  elder  or  the  younger  lady  (never  a  man)  approaches 
serve  you.  Observe  the  quiet  manner  in  which  the  avti< 
you  ask  for  are  displayed.  You  want  gloves.  Your  hi 
is  measured,  and  the  gloves  are  brought.  You  try  them 
or  this  is  done  by  fairer  hands.  You  make  your  choice,  i 
pay  the  price,  and  lastly,  hear  the  Merci^  Monsieur^  *' 
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ed  Hweetacgs  long  drawn  out,"  and  which  no  'foreigner 
imitate,  and  tell  me  li'  shopping  has  not  been  a  pleasant 
ning  aenice,  and  if  the  memory  of  tho^e  large  dark 
I,  and  of  that  voice,  has  not  lasted  more  than  the  length 
the  street,  even  though  it  be  as  long  as  the  Rue  Riroli  ! 
feci  at  once  at  home  in  Paris,  though  a  perfect  stranger. 
:  service  you  may  ask  for  is  rendered,  as  if  originally 
its  solo  object.  What  you  may  ■want,  is  never 
.  The  fair  seller  sees  its  value  in  your  wanting 
it,  and  will  Bervc  you  with  the  very  best.  What  you  want 
may  be  near,  but  never  obtruded.  This  quality  of  obtrn- 
aivencss  I  never  met  with  in  Paris.  It  would  please  the 
person  to  whom  you  apply  to  gratify  you,  and  the  desire  to 
do  so,  and  the  manner  of  its  expression  always  lessen  the 
disappointment  of  failure.  One  day  I  went  into  a  shop  for 
something  I  wanted  for  a  special  purpose,  and  I'ttiled  to  got 
it.  So  attentive  was  the  shopkeeper,  so  desirous  to  serve 
me,  that  I  said  that  I  could  not  go  without  purchasing 
something,  and  left  it  to  her  to  settle  what  it  might  be. 
She  at  once  brought  me  a  pretty  and  useful  article,  fJot 
which  I  thanked,  and  jmid  her. 

The  Louvhe.  August  2d.  —  A  day  of  hard  work.  The 
X^uvrc,  —  my  first  visit.  I  began  with  the  beginning  of 
this  immcuse  collection  in  Art,  and  slowly  went  through  it. 
It  took  hours,  though  1  diil  not  use  a  catalogue.  My  pur- 
pose was  to  get  a  general  impression  of  what  was  here  for 
study,  thought,  gathered  into  one  family,  —  to  trace  rela- 
tionships, and  diH'erences,  —  the  works  of  different  nations. 
Minds,  power,  —  to  read  this  mighty  book  page  by  page, 
Mtd  in  such  generalizations  as  1  mighl  he  able  to  make, 
pUce  these  great  and  diverse  works  in  such  relations  in  my 
own  mind,  as  would  remain  to  me  for  pleasure  and  for  use. 
I  passed  through  ihe  Lou^Te  at  first  to  learn  its  contents, 
and  general  plan.  It  took  hours,  the  heart  of  the  whole 
day.  I  did  not  literally  and  strictly  adhere  to  my  plan.  1 
was  stopped  sometimes  by  an  irreMstihle  attraction  towards 
38 
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some  picture,  or  pictures.  I  shall  speak  of  one  picture  on! 
and  which  is  the  present  attraction.  It  is  MuriIlo*s  Mirac 
lous  Conception,  lately  bought  at  the  sale  of  Marsh 
Soult's  collection  for,  as  I  was  told,  620,000  francs, - 
(124,000,  or  about  £25,000.  The  Czar,  it  was  said,  wi 
a  competitor  in  the  purchase.  I  thought  it  strange,  afU 
visiting  the  Hermitage,  that  the  Emperor  could  consent  1 
be  beaten  in  a  contest  for  such  a  prize,  where  mere  monc 
entered,  or  was  in  "  the  lists."  This  picture  is  the  "  ol 
served  of  all  observers.*'  And  now  what  is  it  ?  I  will  ti 
to  describe  it,  or  rather  the  impression  it  has  made  upo 
me,  and  the  thought  which  followed. 

Mary  is  seen  standing  upon  and  amid  clouds  of  glor] 

and  surrounded   by  worshipping  angels.     You  are  struc 

with  the  freshness  of  this  picture.     It  seems  but  the  wor 

of  yesterday,   finished  when  it  was   begun,  —  as   existin 

in  its  integrity,  in  the  thought,  in  which  it  had  its  life,- 

crcatcd,  not  made,  —  and  having  the  sure  prophecy  of  in 

mortality.     It  is  its  unUy^  the  highest  end  in  a  great  worl 

in  any  work  to  which  human  power  can  attain,  which  i 

me  is  its  power.     There  is  not  the  smallest  atom  of  tl 

wide  canvas  which  does  not  belong  to  all  the  rest.     Oi 

atmosphere  envelops  and  transmits  all  which  is  in  it.    The: 

is  air,  pure  air,  here,  which  is  the  breath  of  its  life.     Yc 

never  weary  looking  at  it.     You  rather  gain  power ;  for  tl 

longer  is  your  communion  with  it,  the  clearer  are  its  revel 

tions,  and  the  more  conscious  are  yoii  of  your  relations  wi 

the  highest  art,  —  of  your  moral  and  intellectual  sympath 

unity,  —  with  the  mind  which  created  it.     I  said  the  fir 

impression  of  this  picture  is  its  perfect  freshness,  its  life,  i 

external,  its  objective  veracity,  or  reality.     You  have  not 

doubt  you  are  looking  at  the  perfect  in  art.    That  it  is  wh 

it  is  said  to  be.     It  speaks  for  and  by  itself;  report  is  silei 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  some  notion  of  the  force  with  whi 

the  thought  is  stirred  within  you,  that  you  are  in  the  pi 

scnce  of  a  real  being,  when  you  arc  before  this  picture. 
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it  Mtj  a  living  being,  fnr  some  vagueness  nlmoat  neces' 
attaclies  to  tliat  word,  though  the  thing  itself  ia 
111  and  within  us  in  every  moment  of  our  being.  I 
r  the  word  rral.  as  expressing  existeiiL-e  as  intense  aa 
:  can  be,  and  in  this  instance  of  it,  before  us,  satiefying 
if  its  entire  tmth.  You  look  at  the  figure.  Here  are 
body,  limbs,  and  draperies  of  various  kinds  and  colours. 
The  expression  of  thought,  —  which  art  is.  You  have  no 
question  of  all  this.  You  are  satisfied  with  what  you  see. 
You  look  into  that  face,  and  ask  to  read  of  the  mind,  the 
soul,  which  gives  to  it  its  intense  life.  Not  a  feature  is  at 
rest,  —  yet,  not  a  feature  moves.  The  colour  changes  as  you 
look,  OS  thought  glances  here  and  there,  until  the  whole 
glows  with  intensity  of  consciousness,  of  which  the  human 
has  taken  no  knowledge.  The  eye  is  filled  with  the  story, 
and  witli  what  iufinitc  sweetness,  and  with  what  power  does 
the  mouth  utter  its  word.  The  eye  has  caught  its  espres- 
sion,  and  when  you  look  agaiu,  bow  exquisite  has  been  the 
ti-.nsmutalion.  They  are  now  one.  Is  not  this  the  whole 
alehcmy  of  art?  Is  rot  here  the  great  discovery  made? 
Who  but  Murillo  has  discovered  that  which  has  given  price- 
less value  to  all  his  works,  —  yes,  turned  them  all  to  gold  ? 
Of  the  drapery.  In  this  we  have  in  Murillo  the  power  of 
simple  colour.  Artists  excel  in  particular  colours,  or  make 
some  one  prominent  in  every  picture.  Correggio  is  exquisite 
ill  his  blues.  One  artist  never  £nished  a  picture  without 
giving  to  one  colour  very  distinct  place.  This  was  red. 
You  always  see  it ;  sometimes,  indeed,  by  no  means  promi- 
nent, but  always  visible.  In  the  Madrid  Madonna,  Murillo 
has  exalted  blue,  the  colour  of  the  principal  article  of  dra- 
pery, through  which  the  left  arm  passes,  partially  covered 
with  gossamer  white.  Drapery  Las  its  fitness,  its  e.ipres- 
sion,  its  thought.  It  has  its  character  from  the  being  it 
lathes, 

►  And  now  what  have  I  just  written?     I  have  endeavoured 
b'give  tQ  yon  the  impressions  produced  on  my  own  mind 
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by  an  cfTort  in  another,  to  impress  bis  own  intellectual  sta 
and  action  on  the  canvas,  by  colour.  I  may  have  entire 
failed,  but  1  was  quite  willing  to  make  the  attempt.  It 
hard  to  work  out  a  purely  intellectual  problem  in  speech, - 
harder  in  painting  or  sculpture,  hardest  in  writing.  Huma 
testimony  is,  and  must  be,  the  moat  fallible  of  all  thing) 
The  witness  owes  it  to  his  eye  or  his  car,  how  perfectly  a 
iui])ression  on  eitlier  shall  reach  his  mind,  —  then  the  mind 
at  the  moment,  may  not  be  in  a  state  for  a  true  impression 

—  a  true  print  to  be  made.  Then  the  language  in  which  h 
communicates  it  to  another.  How  imperfect  is  language  ii 
itself;  and  then  the  ear  or  the  mind  of  the  hearer  may  bi 
in  a  state  wholly  unfit  for  him  to  receive  the  impres 
sion  which  the  narmtor  designs  to  make,  —  or  tlie  truth 
How  imperfect,  how  uncertain,  must  be  a  description  of  a 
picture,  or  a  sculpture,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  but  ax 
attempted  representation  of  thought  upon  canvas  or  stone 
I  wish  1  could  give  you  some  notion  of  the  pleasure, —  o 
the  sense  of  perfect  satisfaction,  which  this  work  has  pro- 
duced in  me,  —  which  remains  with  so  much  freshness,  anc 
which,  I  trust,  will  remain  forever.  Most  especially  do  ] 
wish  vou  were  both  here  to  sec  it  with  me. 

There  is  a  picture  here,  which  1  knew  at  once,  from  i 
copy  *'in  little",  made  of  it  by  your  uncle,  W.  Allston,  foi 
its  colour,  —  the  Marriage  of  (.'ana.  Here  was  an  olc 
acquaintance  in  a  new  place,  and  glad  was  I  to  sec  it 
Many  of  the  persons  in  this  picture  are  portraits  of  distin- 
guished men,  artists,  &c.  Here  were  pictures  of  Tintoret 
and  they  reminded  me  of  the  extravaganza  of  Fuseli,  when 
it  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  hear  lecture  in  th( 
Royal  Academy  in  London,  nearly  half  a  century  ago 
**  The  stormy  pencil  of  Tintoret  swept  away  individual 
misery  in  general  masses."  The  pictures  of  Salvator  I  sa^w 
with  great  pleasure.  These  pleased  me,  because  they  gave 
to  me  not  only  his  manner,  but  the  character  of  his  mind, 

—  his  thought.     Here  was  desolation,  wildncss,  —  nature 
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a  new  phase,  —  thought  under  dovdI  espTesaion.     Why, 

seems  to  have  scorned  the  use  of  ordinary  means  in  what 

'xprcss,   and  throwing  colour  aside,  he  used  the 

-light,  and  ehade,  it  was  his  object  to  pro- 

d  white  and  black  were  mainly  his  means.     The 

B  wonderfiii.     You  might  as  well  havo  looked  for 

all  tho  eolours  of  ihc  rainbow  in  the  ink  by  whieh  Sbakc- 

epearc  expressed  his  thought,  aa  to  Salvator's  pallette  for  a 

_Jike  assemblage  of  colours,  witli  which  to  })Bint  his  nature, 

I  thought.     "Wlien   Dryden  writes  tragedy,"  says  Dr. 

,  "declamation  roars,  but  passion  sleeps. 

When  Shakespeare  wrote  he  dipped  his  pen  in  his  own 

Shakespeare  found  but  one  colour  there.     Salvator 

irdly  used  more. 

Hours  and  days  did  I  pass  in  the  Louvre.  What  a  life 
ne  not  pass  amid  the  worlis,  —  the  enduring  lives  of 
such  men,  in  their  works  so  piously  kept  there.  Here  they 
are.  True  lives  written  by  thGinseives, — eternal  silences, 
ottering  words  for  all  hearts,  for  the  consolations,  and 
rejoicings  of  all  souls.  The  impertinences  of  fashion  were 
lelt  with  the  parasols  and  canes  at  the  door,  and  low  and 
I'are  whispers  broke  the  stillness.  Perhaps  they  made  it 
deeper.     And  what  a  place  for   such   puwer,  —  Art,  —  to 

I  act  in.  Immense  in  size,  —  lighted  from  heaven,  —  the 
telaco  of  art,  of  a  monarch  who,  in  his  wide  and  various 
BBwer,  rules  tho  world,  —  whoso  empire  reaches  humanity 
b  ita  whole  heart,  and  whole  mind.  Do  you  wonder  at  the 
iDence  which  is  here  ?  Crowds  ore  daily  and  hourly  trcad- 
mg  its  vast  halls,  and  everywhere  is  silence.  I  recollect 
pw  things  which  more  deeply  impressed  me  than  this  form 
of  homage  to  Art,  The  people  had  put  the  shoes  fiom  off 
their  feet,  for  tliey  were  on  holy  ground.  Now  is  it  not  well, 
Buch  culture,  such  means  of  culture  for  a  whole  people? 
Here  in  Paris,  —  ever  living,  ever  moving,  ever  cheerful 
Paris,  —  ia  Its  very  centre,  in  the  midst  and  pressure  of 
fashion,  plcasiu'e,  business,  such  as  it  is,  —  yes,  here  in  this 
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centre  of  all  antagonismB,  and  attractions,  is  the  teacher, 
the  great  teacher  of  the  whole  people,  liere  are  for  love  and 
for  reverence  the  relics  of  ages  long  past,  and  works  of  the 
later,  and  latest,  —  of  mind  and  of  heart,  poured  out  like 
living  waters,  for  the  refreshing  of  the  nations.  I  say 
nations,  for  we  from  thousands  of  miles  off,  have  come  up 
to  this  altar  of  Art,  and  have  worshipped  there  as  freely  as 
does  the  mure  favoured  child  of  France,  or  of  Europe. 

Versailles.  —  A  whole  day  was  devoted  to  Versailles, 
first  stopping  to  visit  Sevres,  and  to  see  its  exquisite  porce- 
lain. The  finest  portions  being  made  for  the  court,  and 
with  the  products  of  the  Gobelin  looms,  being  annually 
exhibited  at  Christmas  in  the  Halls  of  the  Lou>tc,  the 
traveller  can  only  examine  them  in  the  places  in  which  they 
are  made.  This  visit  was  by  far  the  most  important  part  of 
the  day's  work.  I  went  through  Versailles,  and  was  re- 
joiced when  the  labour  was  over.  The  water  is  the  attrac- 
tion, but  it  was  all  dry.  Nothing  can  be  so  essentially  dead 
as  apparatus  to  show  the  power,  the  life,  the  beauty  of  water, 
when  the  moving  force  is  not.  As  to  the  Palaces,  the  Royal 
Coach-house,  and  the  coach  of  Charles  X.,  specially  conse- 
crated to  his  use  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  were  worse  to  me 
than 

Twice-told  tales  to  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 

I  will  allude  to  a  single  corridor.  It  was  filled  with  statues. 
On  one  side  were  distinguished  military  men,  and  on  the 
pedestals  of  every  one,  was  in  large  letters,  Tu£,  —  killed. 
Not  one  had  died  a  natural  death.  It  seemed  that  all  the 
liter  chivalry  of  France  was  here  in  marble.  On  the  other 
side  were  the  effigies  of  renowned  churchmen,  in  mitre  and 
in  surplice,  with  hands  devoutly  clasped  on  their  breasts, 
their  faces  looking  upward,  as  if  in  the  sure  prospect  of 
immortality.  A  visit  to  a  nice  cafe,  and  a  splendid  drive 
back  to  Paris,  were  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive 
experiences  of  the  day. 
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AugtuI  — ,  —  This  waa  a  aplcndid  day,  tlie  perfection  of 
Early  in  llio  morning  Mr.  A.  C.,  whose  frequent 
idneas  I  tball  always  rememVer  with  pleasure,  called  on 
lying  he  should  devote  the  day  to  sight-seeing,  and 
me  to  take  a  scot  in  his  carriage.  We  went  together 
Invalids.  He  is  interested  about  architecture,  whether 
IT  military,  and  examines  with  exeellcat  knowledge  the 
18  arrangements  in  buildingB  for  domestic  or  public 
s.  Of  this  I  have  already  spoken.  Onr  next  drive  was  to 
Grenelte  and  the  Arlrsirm  Well,  and  to  the  Abatloir,  or 
lUgLtw-housc,  near.  These  were  examined,  —  the  latter 
its  praetieal  details,  by  my  companion,  —  the  former  by 
If,  —  that  part  of  the  preparation  of  living  animal  mat- 
far  the  table  never  having  been  agreeable  to  me.     We 

MtLiTiLBV  Stable.  —  An  officer  was  at  the  gale 
ing  a  newspaper  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Sitting 
n  a  low  bench,  in  a  moat  pleasant  time  of  the  mom- 
;,  it  seemed  hardly  fair  to  disturb  him  by  a  question, 
e  aaked  permission  to  go  in.  He  a^ked  if  we  bad  a  per* 
tnit  from  the  Minister.  We  had  not.  It  was  then  impossible, 
said  the  ofhcer.  to  let  us  pass.  The  refusal  was  in  the  most 
courteous  manner,  with  regrets  that  he  could  not  gratify  us. 
"We  informed  him  that  we  were  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  — 
that  we  had  come  far  to  see  other  countries,  and  that  we 
should  always  deeply  regret  not  bavftg  seen  the  important 
public  institution  at  whose  gates  we  stood.  He  begged  us 
to  wait  a  moment,  and  disappeared.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
returned,  and  begged  iia  to  enter.  In  the  grounds  we  found 
I  soldier  who  had  been  detailed  to  wait  upon  us,  and  to 
s  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  establishment.  My 
tot  excellent  companion  thought  my  French  wonderful. 
PtJpon  entering  a  stable  we  were  surprised  at  finding  it 
irfectly  light,  special  care  having  been  taken  to  admit  the 
Kilt  everywhere.  The  contrast  between  this  and  our  own 
r  of  providing  for  the  horse,  wa?  ns  great  as  it  well 
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could  be.  With  us,  our  horses  arc  cither  kept  in  cella 
in  rooms  as  dark  as  cellars.  No  care  is  taken  in  build 
stable  to  give  it  light.  The  eyes  must  be  hurt  bj  all 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  external  objects  frightei 
horse  because  of  the  exagpperations  under  which  the; 
presented  in  broad  day,  or  when  he  leaves  his  cclIa 
cellar-like  stall.  In  another  regard  the  national  s 
pleased  us.  It  is  thorou<rhly  ventilated.  Air  is  as  i 
admitted  as  li>;ht,  and  scarce  anv  of  the  odour  of  su 
place  is  perceived.  And  then  the  entire  cleanness,  the  f 
thick  bed, —  the  clean,  well  washed  floor.  Evcryl 
attracted  us,  and  everything*  agreeably.  The  space  for 
horse  was  excellent.  The  stables,  instead  of  being  boa 
up  at  the  sides,  a  great  box,  with  one  end  open,  were 
se])arated  by  a  round  rail,  hanging  by  a  rope  bctwcei 
horses.  The  mode  of  fastening  the  horse  was  ingei 
and  perfect.  They  had  freedom  in  perfection,  and  yet  c 
neither  hurt  themselves,  or  neighbours.  Their  cond 
was  excellent.  Grooming  was  still  in  progress  at  our  ' 
and  the  process  was  carefully  watched.  It  was  equall; 
tend(Ml  over  the  whole  animal,  and  his  beautiful  coat,  pc 
health,  and  graceful  motions,  showed  you  how  exec 
were  the  results  of  the  discipline. 

There  are  men  and  states  who  take  better  care  of 
horses  than  of  themselves  or  their  children.     We  went 
the  soldiers  quarters,*and  we  could  not  but  feel   tha 
horses  had  much  the  best  care.    My  friend  was  very  desi 
to  see  the  hospital  for  the  sick  horses.     We  found  th; 
the  same  admirable  order  of   evervthing  else.      The 
animal  had  such  accommodation  as  his  disease   rcqu 
You  saw  what  fine  animals  they  had   been,  in  healtl 
their  form  and  manner,  and  what  care  was  taken  to  rei 
them.     The  horses  are  all  numbered.     This  is  done 
fore-hoof.     A  red  hot  iron  with  the  number  on  it,  is  ap] 
very  near  to  the  hair,  so  near  that  I  could  not  but  thi 
sensitive  part  was  near  the  red  heat.     But  no  suffering 
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manifested.  As  the  ahell  gTow§  the  number  advances,  till 
it  disappoai's.  and  nuinliering  is  again  resotled  to.  We 
walked  about  at  our  entire  leisure,  seeing  everything.  Ab  we 
left,  we  otfered  the  guide  money,  "but  were  totd  that  it  waa 
against  the  rules  of  the  place  for  money  to  be  received  for 
such  service.  We  thanked  the  gentleman  for  his  kind,  and 
most  gratifying,  and  useful  courtesy,  and  the  guide  for  hil 
patient  attendance,  and  took  ourj-eave.  What  a  chapter  is 
this  our  daily  exjicrience  here,  in  national  manner,  entering 
aa  it  does  into  the  details  of  every-day  life.  How  constantly 
has  this  been  impressed  upon  me,  and  how  as  constantly 
has  the  wish  accompanied  it,  that  go  much  good,  yes.  refined 
breeding,  —  this  deep  rooted  principle  of  accommodation  to 
the  wishes  and  wants  of  others,  had  not  geographical  limits, 
and  could  with  the  free  air  and  free  light,  cross  mountains 
and  seas,  and  make  of  men  and  nations  a  brotherhood. 

But  says ,  "  Why  all  this  talk  here  and  else- 
where, about  French  comtesy?  It  is  so  old  that  all  heart  is 
worked  out  of  it,  if  it  ever  had  any."  Very  well.  I  only 
say  1  am  glad  it  has  lasted  so  long.  Poradventure  it  has 
become  habitual,  and  so  is  safe.  It  has  lived  through  cen- 
turies, varied  by  all  sorts  of  changes,  —  survived  revolutions, 
—  the  abuses  of  power,  and  the  worser  abuses  of  irresponsi- 
ble, sanguinary  freedom.  It  is  In  all  the  beauty  of  youth 
to-day,  in  the  Republic,  —  and  wtll  not  bate  one  jot  of  its 
freshness,  in  the  Empire  of  to-morrow.  Ves,  courtesy, 
kindness,  —  and  all  associated  with  these,  are  old  to  Fr&nce, 
and  have  sure  record.  1  am  glad  to-day  to  give  my  teatl- 
tnony,  however  feeble,  to  it,  and  to  its  power.  "  But  there  is 
SO  heart  in  it."  Very  well.  There  is  something  quite  as 
oa  heart,  if  the  two  things  differ.  There  is  in  this 
^people  a  clear  recognition  of  human  relatioas,  and  hence,  of 
Ituman  duty.  Their  own  pleasure,  and  how  much  may  and 
do  they  enjoy  ?  their  own  pleasure  is  increased  hy  pleasing 
you.  It  is  its  own  reward.  Tho  kindest  offices,  and  Irom 
those  too,  whose  means  of  living  arc  small,  ace  nut  paid  for, 
(at  least,  I  have  never  been  charged  for  them  ;)  and  raAu&l 
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hu  alwn;^  come  to  ofTcrs  of  pecuniary  nlunt. 
have  had  different  experience  in  regntil  to  these  isfttterB. 
give  my  own,  and  thcso  have  been  ijuite  frequent  enongti  to 
allow  me  to  aaj  that  if  there  bo  no  hpart  in  socb  ofltm, 
they  have  that  in  them  which  answers  quite  aa  well. 

Says  another,  "  this  voitnt«d  national  cou[te«r,  ami  ill 
ailjiinet»,  arc  the  jiroducts  of  despotism,  —  of  »  rule  wluch 
reaches  to  cKerything,  and  which  cannot  with  imptinttyte 
violated.  "  Very  well,  again.  Freedom  without  its  Umita* 
tions,  may  be  an  hostile  to  true  national  character  as  is  dn> 
potism.  The  citizen  who  has  no  check  in  the  rule  wbEcbbt 
claims  it  to  be  his  ri;;ht  to  excrciso.  may  be  as  BTcat  a  tynnt 
as  he  who  governs  subjects,  and  who  weara  a  djadero.  Ha 
is  beyond  that  law  to  which  all  men  should  be  subjected,— 
that  law  which  recognizes  the  true  freedom  of  all  other  tora, 
A  Atatc  may  bo  rude,  coarse,  vulgar.  It  mav  he  spmitive, 
quarrelsome,  overreaching.  —  it  may  hp  wholly  di^agTKsblet 
— just  as  a  man  may  be.  It  is  questionable  if  ilcs[(Otira 
would  make  such  a  nation,  any  more  than  a  man.  good  man- 
nered, or  goo  J  naturpd.  Power  can,  and  does  esUibliah  ptiblit 
peace,  by  making  every  individual  within  its  rule  attietlj, 
and  immediately.  rcBponsiblc  for  hia  eoiidtict.  Thna  webaTC 
seen  that  in  Russia,  laws  relating  to  conduct  in  certain  casM 
secTire  the  general  and  individual  comfort  and  safety,  W« 
have  seen  that  everybody  is  allowed  to  drive  through  dM 
streets  just  eus  fast  as  he  plcaRCB,  and  all  the  horses  and  nes 
axe  fast.  The  streets  are  very  wide.  But  if  a  man  is  au»- 
less  as  well  as  rapid,  and  inj  nres  person  or  property,  his  owft 
property  is  at  once  taken  from  him,  and  he  severely  punished. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  carriage  or  person  is  injured,  he  who 
has  done  the  injury  loaves  his  carriage,  —  cart,  wagon,  as  it 
may  be,  and  flies  for  dear  life.  lie  does  not  stop  to  ettrw 
you  for  being  in  his  way.  while  you  have  done  all  tliat  yoB 
could  to  avoid  him ;  or  having  ridden  over  you,  drives  nlaQg 
just  as  quietly,  as  unconcernedly,  as  if  he  had  knocked  attt 

dug.  feeling  pretty  sure  that  "  iio  blame  "  will  be  retonwd, 
whatever  may  be  the  inquest. 


Chahbkh   of  Deputies.  —  Our  next  visit  was  to    the 
r  of  Deputies.    This  much  pleased  us.    Mr.  C.,  who 
a  s  practised  eye  for  arc Iti lecture,  e.tnmincd  such  purtiuiis 
t  the  building  as  were  viaited.     \Ve  were  struck  with  tlic 
prevalent  simplicity  in  its  structure  and  finish.     No  show, 
-no  attempt  at  mere  ora  a  mentation.     Harmony  prcvajla 
in  the  general  plan  and   in  matters  of  detail.     The 
B  effect  waa  of  dignity.  —  sc-vote  propriety.     In  form, 
'3  a  semicircle,  which  secures  easy  henring  and  seeing  from 
B  Tribune  on  which  speakers  need  to  stand,  when  addrcss- 
g  the  Deputies.     1  took  the  Prince  Piesidenfs  chair,  and 
to  address  the  Chamber.    It  was  perfectly  empty.    Our 
e  and  ourselves  Ihc  whole  auditory.     I  spoke   the  first 
Bitence  of  a  speech.     Our  guide,  an  old  soldier,  listened 
b   becoming  attention.     There  is    no    disturbing   echo, 
tt  feel  tbat  your  voice  goes  everywhere,  but  never  returns. 
I  have  spoken  in  many  hulls,  but  never  before  in  one  which 
so  well  answered  the  purpose  of  public  speaking.     The  Tri- 
H  bone  is  abolished,  —  or  its  place  is  used  by  the  clerks  of  the 
^Hphamber.      The  members  sp^ak  from  their  scuts.     These  are 
Hpltted  with  dark  red  velvet,  and   are  plain  but  comfortable. 
No  arrangements  for  writing,  as  desks  or  tables.      By  this 
plan  leds  room  is  required  by  the  Deputies.     All  are  within 
hearing  of  each  other.     A  very  small  gallery  in  front  of  the 
President  will  accommodate  a  few  spectators.     The  rooms 
around  or  near  the  Chamber,  are  as  well  fitted  for  their  pur- 
poses, as  committee  rooms,  conference  rooma,  &c.,  as  is  the 
Chamber   for   its   objects.      The  post-office  is  well  arranged, 
uid  placed.     It  occupies  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  a  commit- 
tee room,  and  consists  of  as  many  pigeon  holes  as  there  are 
members,  each   numbered.     A  member  at  a  glance  learns 
if  there  be  any  letter  or  journid  for  him.     There    is  the 
king's  room  with  a  chair   of  state.     Everything  being  as 
—^texoly  simple  here,  as  elsewhere.    Statues,  neither  numerous 
I  obtrusive,  are  about,  and  some  pictures.     I  stood  near 
lieie  was  the  old  Tribune.   1  etood,  as  the  guide  said,  neat 
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or  in  tho  place  in  >vhich  Napoleon  once  atood«  a  yoang 

a  young  oilicer,  ^vith  the  regicides  and  sans-culottes 

him,  —  llobespierrc  among  the  rest,  who,  with  clenched 

and  infuriated  words,  were  threatening  him  as  the  ene 

liberty.    Altogether,  wc  agreed  that  this  place,  the  Chi 

of    Deputies,  stood   among  the  most  important   plac 

which  we  had  been.     It  belongs  to  periods  of  histor}'  n 

be   forgotten  ;   and  in  and  through  all  times  it  has  ste 

its  severe  dignity  unhurt,  and  was  still  the  scene  of  i 

free  constitutional  government  which  remains  to  Frano 

lIoTKL  d'Ville.  —  Next,  wc  drove  to  the  Hotel  d* 

the  mansion  house,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  uv 

pality  of  Puris.     Wc  were  not  long  detained  here. 

GoDKLiNS.  —  Here  arc  made  those  tapestries  which  ai 

admiration  of  the  world.    A  little  formality  is  gone  thi 

with  before  you  enter.    The  stranger  is  asked  for  his  pasi 

and  this  admits  him.     1  shall  not  undertake  any  forma 

scription  of  this  work.     It  consists  in  copying  pictures  i 

kinds  in  difierent  coloured  threads,  and  so  perfect  is  the 

cution,  that  in  some  lights  you  would  certainly  think  you 

looking  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  painting.     If  the 

bo  opposite  a  window,  so  that  the  light  falls  directly 

it,  the  deception  is  perfect.    The  work  is  seen  in  the  ch 

manner.     There  is  none  of  that  glare  and  confusion 

reflected  light,  as  happens  when  an    oil  painting   hai 

same  position  in  regard  to  a  window.     On  the  contrary 

light  is  all  absorbed,  and  the  whole  is  seen  most  perf 

Now  place  a  tapestry  copy  of  a  painting  at  a  riffkt 

with  a  window,  in  an  alcove,  for  instance,  so  that  the 

shall   sweep  by  or  over  it   instead  of  falling  on  it,  as 

opposite  a  window,  and  the  whole  resemblance  to  a  paii 

the  whole  deception  is  lost.     The  threads  now  cast  sha 

and  everything  is  obscured.     I  saw  this  many,  many 

before  I  could  explain  it.     The  effect  depends  on  the 

in  which  the   light  reaches  the  tapestry,  whether  direc 

at  an  angle.    But  when  scon,  as  such  works  should  be,  ^ 
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e  aspect  of  direct  Ijgbt  iviiich  makes  a  stiadon  impossible, 
moro  bcauliful.  The  resemblance  to  the 
viag  human  sldn  is  perfect.  As  tliat  ia  its  perfection  ab- 
sorbs light,  so  does  the  tapcstr;  imitation  of  the  skin,  and 
you  cannot  at  first  beUeve  you  are  looking  on  anything  bat 
the  thing  itself.  In  every  department  of  the  art  is  the 
snccess  great.  From  the  down  on  an  angel's  wing,  to  that 
on  a  peach,  or  most  exquisite  fion-er,  the  tapestry  gives 
you  the  whole.  I  saw  how  it  is  made,  and  so  alight  seeraB  the 
art,  so  readily  is  it  done,  that  it  Eecms  no  art  at  all.  There 
b  the  warp,  and  tlie  woof  comes  to  it  so  naturally  that 
it  almost  seems  less  than  mechanical.  You  see  minute  lines 
in  motion,  and  in  various  directions,  and  in  time  an  embryo 
figure  begins  to  appear,  —  the  prophetic  initiative  of  some 
marvellous  form.  These  works  are  often  of  great  size.  The 
original  from  which  the  weaver  copies  rests  on  an  edge  of  its 
frame  behind  him,  and  he  turns  to  copy  it.  Men  only  were 
seen  at  work  In  any  of  the  dcpartmcnta.  The  preparotion 
of  the  threads,  —  of  the  bobbins,  —  the  arrangement  of 
coloui-H,  —  all  are  done  by  men.  You  pass  through  all  the 
works,  and  have  full  opportunity  for  all  such  examinations 
I  you  may  desire.  Carpets  were  made  in  one  room  with 
p  figures,  and  all  they  represent  worked  in  precisely  as  the 
cstriea  are.  I  was  delighted  with  all  I  saw,  and  went 
away  a  little  weary  of  so  lung  a  morning's  work. 

Pkb£  la  Chaise.  —  Our  morning  waa  not  yet  completed. 

We  began  with    the  Ahaltoir,  the  slaughter-house :    and 

^HKided  with  the  Ptrc  la  ChaUe,  the  place  of  graves.     This 

^^Bb*  of  the  dead  is  some  dlstaoce  from  the  Gobelins,  and  we 

^Hfid  time  for  rest.     The  term  city  is  well   applied.     The 

^^Isce  b  filled  with  miniature  houaes,  built  of  various  kinds 

of  stone,  with  a  half  ^luzcd  door  opening  into  a  minute 

room,  often  with  a  chair  or  beach,  or  an  ullar-Hkc  construe- 

tion,  covered  with  the  symbols  of  the  Catholic  Church,  — 

the   Virgin,  —  the    Child.  —  Iho    Cross,  —  the    candle,  — 

flowers.     I  cannot  say  that  the  aStQt  was  agreeable.     1  was 
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not  conflcions  of  any  very  perfect  impression  made  by  the 
place.  It  was  so  artificial,  that  Bcntimcnt  had  no  place  in 
the  visit.  It  was  a  question  of  mere  taste  we  were  called 
on  to  settle,  not  one  of  feeling  at  all.  Garlands  made  oi 
yellow  flowers,  were  abundant.  Some  of  these  were  fresh. 
Others  were  decayed.  What  was  touching  was  to  see  friends 
with  these  garlands,  or  fresh  flowers,  in  the  pathway  to  a 
tomb,  there  to  lay  these  emblems  of  a  deep  heart-sad- 
ness, which,  though  it  would  not  reach  the  dead,  might 
minister  some  consolation  to  the  living.  Quite  often  were 
these  friends  on  their  mission  of  love  here,  and  you  did, 
when  they  passed  by,  feel  that  there  were  sad  and  desolate 
places  in  your  own  heart,  to  which  these  memorials  of  the 
sti-angcr  were  related ;  and  if  there  were  sighs,  there  was 
also  consolation.  This  strange  world  of  ours,  and  its  expe- 
riences, are  of  all  hues.  While  I  stood  or  sat  in  Pere  la 
Chaise,  and  the  friends  of  the  dead  were  walking  hurriedly  to 
their  tombs,  as  if  they  were  impatient  of  any  longer  separa- 
tion, there  were  funerals  entering  its  melancholy  gates. 
I  stood  still,  and  the  body  of  a  young  girl  was  brought  near 
me.  The  hearse  was  white  with  its  draperies ;  and  flowers 
were  its  dressing.  There  was  something  very  touching  in 
this.  The  friends,  the  father  and  others,  carried  the  body 
gently  from  the  hearse.  The  little  door  was  opened,  and 
the  cofhn  put  into  its  resting  place.  Men  stood  uncovered, 
and  so  did  we  of  that  distant  home,  and  the  priest,  and  the 
procession  passed  by.  I  saw  four  other  funerals  in  rapid 
succession  afterwards.  These,  like  the  first,  were  all  of 
children.  Some  were  of  very,  very  poor  people ;  others  were 
of  the  rich.     Death  knows  no  distinctions. 

We  left  Perc  la  Chaise,  and  soon  reached  our  resting 
place  in  Rue  Rivoli. 


SOUTH  OF  FR.\NCE  AND  SPAIN. 
iiD.     August  nth.  —  Left  Paris,  August  8.  at  eight 
I  H.,  for  Spain,  and  I  am  now  here  after  sis  days  and 

l^ts  weary  travel,  at  the  Funda  Pen insul area,  in  tho  Calle 
^Alcola.     Our  drive  was  by  nul  and  by  dilijrcnee. 

1  took  a  acat  in  the  banquette  before  leaving;  Franec,  and 
kthe  whole  passage  to  Madrid.     For  my  courier  I  took  a 
I  the  intrricure,  so   that  by  changing  with  him.   I 
Bccuroil  fine  prosjiectB  by  day.  and  some  rest  at  night. 

But  why  this  uninterrupted  travel  ?  Unless  you  secure  a 
seat  through,  you  may  meet  with  much  discomfort.  Yoa 
may  ho  obliged  to  stop  at  some  place  where  you  only  meant 
to  rest,  perhaps  among  the  mountains,  till  the  next  diligence 
arrives.  If  it  be  full,  —  a  common  thing,  —  you  must  wait 
for  the  nest,  which  tvill  not  arrive  till  the  next  day.  A 
writer  says,  two  months  have  passed  before  a  seat  could  be 
obtained.  You  may  not  be  able  to  get  post  horses,  and  wait 
you  must. 

The  diligence  is  in  its  perfection  in  tho  south  of  Fnmee 
and  Spain.  In  the  latter,  bo  hard  is  the  mountain  service, 
it  gets  its  true  character.  This  is  strength.  In  Spain,  a  dili- 
gence looks  like  a  man-of-war  upon  wheels,  —  a  two-decker. 
The  lowest  is  divided  into  three  cabins.  —  the  upper,  into 
two.  ITie  bving  cargo  is  stowed  into  the  three  lower 
Cftbins.  and  tho  front  upper  one.  Luggage,  i 
certain  of  the  crfw,  fill  the  other  upper  deck  cabin, - 
most  wretched  place,  without  window  or  door,— 
being  a  narrow  hole,  which  runs  across  the  deck.  Such  is 
our  laud  ship,  —  quite  as  like  a  sea  one,  as  any  camel  of  the 
desert.  I  was  in  the  front  parlour,  —  upper  deck,  —  and 
for  seeing,  the  best  ]itace.  It  is  very  high,  and  except 
when  we  had  a  ladder,  it  was  as  much  as  I  and  Charles 
together  could  do,  to  get  me  into  my  eyry. 

The  incidents  of  travel  through  France,  were  few.  I  saw 
K>me  carrier  pigeons  start  from  a  Blation  with  despatches  fur 
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Paris,  and  shall  not  forget  the   rushing    sounds   of 
winjjs,  and  liow  rapid  was  their  flight.     They  were  o 
8i;;ht  almost  at  once.     The  palace  of  imprisonment  of 
del  Kader,  the  chief  of  certain  uncivilized   people,  \ 
civilized   Kuropo    has  conquered,  —  this   prison    is    on 
road.     My  fellow  travellers  were  the  courier,  and  four  1 
going  home  to  Bourdeaux  for  the  vacation.     They  belo 
to  a  militarv  school.     Thev  were  fine  bovs,  full  of  life 
of  fun,  and  vying   with   each  other  to  make  the  jou 
pleasant.     They  insisted  ujion  my  taking  the  best  sea 
Slicing  the  country,  and  extended  their  courtesy  to  Cht 
Then  their  supplies  were  abundant.     They  were  fruit,  b: 
cold  meat,  —  butter,  wine,  6cc.^  A:c.,  and  they  never 
food  without  pressing  um    to   take  part  with  them.     ' 
were  with  us  two  days.     They  gave  me  lessons  in  Fk 
and  I  returned  the  service  by  instruction  in  English.     ' 
were  very  communicative,  and  gave  me  much  informi 
concerning  their  school.      Their  friends  were  at  the  E 
dcaux  station,  and  the  meeting  was  truly  French. 

The  country  evervwhere  is  hiirhlv  cultivated,  and  the 
evidence  of  success  is  in  the  miglity  harvesting  wliich  : 
the  wav,  and  on  the  wav  home.  1  should  deliafht  to 
and  give  you  some  sketches  of  this  exquisite  country  w 
man  and  nature  have  lahoured  together,  and  where 
produce  of  such  a  union  lies  in  measureless  profusion  an 
you.  Then,  again,  the  dwelling  places  of  the  people,  — 
village  with  its  nice  cottages,  and  the  city  with  everyl 
to  make  it  desired.  I  wandered  about  Bourdeaux,  Poll 
and  Angouleme,  and  only  regretted  that  1  could  not 
longer.  And  then  the  country,  —  flowers,  shrubs,  i 
trees,  aud  vines  everywhere,  —  over  houses  as  well  as  1 
Comfort,  —  real,  visible  comfort  comes  out  of  every  tl 
and  every  place.  Never  was  fruit  so  priceless,  and  i 
was  it  chea])er.  I  must  give  you  some  account  of  the  § 
culture,  and  the  appearance  of  a  vineyard.  The  grape 
grows  on  short  and  very  thick  stocks,  produced  by  ann 


ting  down  the  Tliole  growth  of  the  preceding  year. 
I  ihU  dark,  rough,  and  rugged  parent,  springe  upon 
dcs  the  delicate,  graceful  child,  and  you  can  hardly  find 
Bjtliing  more  heautiful.  The  young  leaf  ia  translucent, 
i  the  passage  of  the  light  through  it,  shows  you  much  of 
i  internal  structure.  1  know  of  no  leaf  which  has  the 
KUixi  of  this,  and  I  never  saw  these  so  perfectly  dis- 
uycd  as  in  the  specimcnti  everywhere  around  me  within 
a  reach.  It  was  a  precious  time  to  see  all  this  wondor 
fe,  showing  itself  in  every  growing  thing, 
c  gentle  showers  ;  and  then  the  sun  came  out,  not 
garching  hot,  but  as  if  he  had  cooled  himself  in  the  rain. 
B  light  was  never  brighter,  and  it  came  to  you  in  diamond 
tightness  from  the  moist  grape  leaf,  and  in  crystal  drops 
n  the  roadwde  trees.  The  vine,  in  its  natural  state,  has 
a  u-itd,  graceless  form.  The  accumulated  wood  of  years 
absorlw  most  of  its  nourishment,  and  small  and  poor  is  the 
product.  But  give  it  something  which  sball  support  it, 
after  you  havo  cut  its  parent  staJk  down,  and  you  will  see 
with  U'hat  freedom  and  grace  it  will  use  the  substitute  for 
the  natural,  and  throwing  itself  out  on  all  sides  as  far  as 
it  dare,  will  produce  forms  and  fruit  which  will  surprise 
and  deli|j;Ut  you.  In  "  my  notes  by  the  way."  "  how 
beautiful."  occurs  too  often  to  aJlow  you  to  question  what 
I  felt  and  enjoyed  in  thii  beautiful  country,  —  this  heautiful 
France. 

In  driving  through  woodland.,  the  trees  demand  your 
notice,  lliere  was  one  which  specially  attracted  me,  I'he 
sycamore,  —  our  button-wood.  I  was  glad  to  see  my  old 
acquaintance  again.  It  is  in  perfect  health.  The  disease 
which  has  blasted  and  killed  so  many  of  its  brethren  in 
America,  has  not  reached  them  here.  The  new  white  or 
fawn-colored  bark  is  absolutely  splendent  in  its  unwrinkled 
polish.  —  while  the  pale  green,  or  bluish-gray  patches  were 
as  clear,  and  as  clean,  as  a  fresh  washed  vine-leaf.  Nothing 
you  have  seen  of  chaoge  in  surface  and  colours  of  the  haik 
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of  our  button-wood  can  give  you  the  least  idea  of  tlie  B] 
ance  of  the  sume  here.  It  is  the  Merry  Andrew,  —  the  Tery 
barlequia  of  the  forest,  ttnd  absolutely  sparklea 
sober  ncin^iibours.  Many  trees  were  marked,  —  tho  8ol 
wood  trees,  —  not  the  button- wood,  however.  This  mu! 
consists  in  removing  a  narrow  strip  of  bnrk  high  up  o 
trunk,  and  coming  down  to  tbc  ground.  But  for  what  ] 
did  not  Icorn.  From  its  manner,  and  frequency,  it  evidBoU] 
has  some  special  object. 

In  Clan,  if  I  name  the  village  correctly,  and  not  far  froB 
Poitiers,  was  a  fete  In  progress.  A  large  number  of  villii 
gers  had  collected  in  a  grove,  and  rarely  have  I  seen  i 
merrier  company.  There  was  music,  and  dancing.  —  an( 
doubtless  refreshments,  —  and  a  grand  time  was  in  hand] 
As  the  train  stopped,  some  of  the  company  took  seats,  an^ 
among  these  were  nicely  dressed  persons,  and  evidently  a 
of  the  class  of  peasants.  They  seemed  to  have  taker 
part  in  the  Sunday  fete.  You  ask,  "  Why  were  they  not  M 
church?"  They  had  been  there,  in  the  early  morning,  I 
Mass,  while  you  and  others  slumbered  and  slept;  and  ii 
the  early  worship  had  fuliilled,  to  their  minds,  the  whoM 
law,  —  and  now  they  were  making  of  the  Sabbath,  a  daj*  d 
rest,  —  a  hnliday. 

At  another  station  there  was  merchandise.  Women,  i 
course,  were  Che  merchants,  and  the  articles,  were  cutlery.  '. 
is  illegal  to  carry  concealed  weapons.  Here  they  ■n 
other  things,  on  open  sale.  Here  were  knives  of  all  kind^ 
—  with  forks,  and  without,  — with  one  blade,  and  numbt 
less  blades,  concealed,  and  open,  —  raicors,  dirks,  daggerSi-^ 
in  short,  in  littie,  much  of  the  material  of  war.  They  » 
highly  finished,  and,  for  their  appearance  and  uses,  i 
cheap.  The  sellers  offered  you  their  wares,  quietly,  k 
coutteouslv ;  and  not  to  huv.  was  not  to  oITcnd. 


IlkTOKNE.    Aug.  llt/i.  —  Here  I  passed  the  night  at  tha 
11  St.  Etieiue,  and  wu  made  perfectly  comfortable  b)t 


dinnei  and  supper  in  one, — an  excellent  bed,  and  good 
it-ater  for  many  uses.  Arrange  me  nts  for  next  day's  tiBTel 
nere  among  my  courict'B  most  impoitaot  ofHccs,  and  at  this 
point  of  our  journey,  required  promptness  and  skill.  Rose 
early,  whiclt  gave  leisure  for  a  ramble.  Tbc  Cathedral  was, 
of  course,  visited.  It  is  a  grand  old  building,  undergoing 
external  rcpeurs.  but  wkicli  did  not  at  all  interrere  with  tlie 
early  service  of  ibe  cliurcli.  In  America,  repairs  of  ehurclioa 
always  stop  ivorsliip.  A  church  was  closed  for  tbe  summer 
months.  1  asked  why  ?  "  To  beat  out  tbe  moths,  and  to 
cover  tbc  cushions,"  was  the  reply.  Tbe  scstou  was  a 
humourist.  Next  to  the  market.  This  was  perfectly 
orraDged.  and  the  absenco  of  the  ownersof  fruit,  vegetables, 
ficc,,  at  Mass,  did  not  lessen  tbe  safety  of  what  they  had 
left  for  pruyer,  1  saw  no  police.  Yesterday  I  had  a  rare 
sight,  —  the  wide  sea.  So  near  did  its  wares  break  on  tbe 
beech  along  which  was  our  road,  that  tbe  spray  almost 
reached  us.  Our  morning  drive  gave  us  glimpses  of  tbe 
Pyrenees.  At  times  wo  could  make  out  forms,  —  pinnacled, 
serrated,  — rounded.  Sometimes  a  single  peak,  grander  for 
■  loneliness.  Wo  had  occasionally  rain  and  mist,  —  and 
L  the  bright  sun,  m&king  variety  without  end,  and 
B  its  characters,  always  welcome. 
JBfiUM  add  People.  — My  first  acquaintance  with  Span- 
a  was  after  leaving  Qayonne,  —  in  my  companions  of  the 
iquette.  Before  I  bad  passed  the  boundary  between 
mce  and  Spun,  I  perceived  a  marked  difference  between 
i^  two  races.     It  began  to  rain,  cind  the  windows  being  not 


ter  tight,  the  rain  soon  began  1 
mek  overcoat.  My  companions 
putting  on  my  coat,  1  spread  it  over 
to  protect  the  three  exactly,  but  i 
thanks,  or  pleasure,  and  when  the  r 
possession  of  my  wet  coat,  no  word, 
I  tried  another  experiment.     I  brought 


trouble  us,  I  hod  a 
ne.  So,  instead  of 
IT  several  laps,  so  as 
a  word  was  said  of 
I  stopped,  and  I  took 
n  intimation  of  one. 
e  chocolate 


from  Paris,  and  when  «ating  ■om«,  I  offered  my  supply  w 
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them.    They  took  it,  but  not  a  word.     I  next  tried  dgi 
with  the  couducior  and  a  passenger,  aud  repeated  the  cxpe 
ment.  Thev  took  and  sraoked  them,  but  not  a  wordof  tbanl 
or  sign  of  being  pleased.    I  have  noticed  the  Mtino  tliingel 
where  in  Spain.     A  writer  says,  '•  He  who  expeHa  grstitud 
deserves  ingratitude."     I  agreo  with  this  writer  perfectljg 
1  do  nothing,  so  far  as  1  am  coiiHciuua  of  motives  i 
duct,  with  a  view  to  return.     But  it  is  very  grateful  to  hl^ 
your  effort  to  please  another,  in  some  way  felt,  or  BxpresseJI 
It  it  affects  not  you  at  all,  it  ia  well  for  another  to  be  aau 
Bcious  of  kindness  attempted,  or  kindness  done.  I  declare  tl 
the  manners  of  Prance,  in  this  regard,  won  mc  at  once. 
was  giad  to  be  amidst  so  much  courtesy,  so  ranch  eipreBmod 
yes,  beautiful  expression,   of  pleasure  received.     We    i 
proachcd  a  narrow  river,  Bidasoa,  and  over  thv  middle  plu 
of  the  bridge  which  crossed  it,  wc,  having  lufl  the  diligencfl 
stopped  from  Fiance  into  Spain.    The  Spanish  frontier  torn 
is  Irun,  a  small  place  with  a  post-houBs,  where  horses  * 
changed  and  luggaj^e  examined.     1  was  in  the  banqU( 
up  high  in  the  air,  and  there  1  meant  to  stay.    But  the  gen 
d'armes,  or  customs  officer,  willed  it  otherwise,  and  hari 
examined  my  passport,  sent  Charles  to  say  that  1  must  cam 
to  the  office.     So  down  I  went,  a  most  periloi 
assure  you,  and  having  been  seen,  got  a  buw.  and  a  hint  \ 
get  up  again.     I  commiserated  a  banquette  eumponian  v 
meant  to  stay  in  it.     He  sent  word  he  was  lame,  one  1^ 
being  much  longer  than  the  other.     Charles  kindly  o 
his  message.     "  Tell  him,"  said  the  officer,  "  I  want  to  c 
his  short  leg."     So  down  he  went  by  cruel  instolmenla,  t 
last  the  longest,  —  and  baying  satisfied  Spwn,  ^he  wuj 
Spaniard.)  ho  liultcd  up  again.     I  recollected  t 
Mountain  trip,  when  some  of  the  party  preferred  the  top  i 
the  cuBoh,  and  what  a  lime  you  bad    (for  I  had  i 
preference)  in  getting  up  and  down.     If  you  had  been  1 
lere  on  the  frontier  of  ijpain.  you  miyht  have  indul 
3Q\a   airy  fancies  at  your  leisure.     I  went  into  the  houj 
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where  luggage  was  un<lergoing  the  martyrdom  of  a  gorern- 

ment  search.     One  had  a  bos  of  tools,  nicely  packed  to 

prevent  injury.    Thpy  were  all  turned  out,  envelopes  pulled 

off,  and  when  all  sorts  of  things  were  done  to  cscruciate 

the  owner,  a  rule  was  put  inside  the  box.  —  then  outside. 

to  learn  if  there  might  not  be  a  false  bottom  In  which  the 

contraband  were  hid.     The  owner  hurried  up  1  is  tools,  and 

then  his  wardrobe,  for  his  trunk  had  been  as  thoroughly 

turned  inside  out.  und  in  haste  huddled  tools,  and  shirts, 

ic..  &e.,  back  again.     There  was  a  woman  who  deserved  a 

better  fate.     She  had  a  very  bod  cough,  —  was  emaciated, 

and  very  feeble.     Her  luggage  was  large.     It  was  all  pulled 

to  pieces  of  course,  and,  among  other  things,  certain  small 

bottles   were    detected.      What   were    these?     They   were 

medicines  for  her  cough.    The  question  wcs  of  duties.     But 

after  an  appeal  to  her  wretched  cough,  —  wcaTsnoss,  —  and 

pain.  —  the  officer  concluded  to  let  her  drugs  pass  without 

uty.     And  now  came  the  tug  to  get  everything  back  again. 

I  impossible  was  at  length  accomplished,  and  tjic  poor 

tig  with  her  luggage  was  again  stowed  away  in  the  ready 

How  hot  was  the  day.     Many  offered  and  tried 

kelp  the  exhausted  woman.     But  she  bad  been  harshly 

•ted,  and  tefnsed  aid. 

Br.    Sebastias.  —  We    continued    our   drive   for    this 

Every  hour  brought  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 

It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  top  of  which 

na  extensive   fortress.     It  appeared  of   great   strenglh. 

were   the  English  troops  landed  in   the  Peninsular 

The  foot  of  the  mountain  is  washed  by  the  Bay  of 

«y,  and  bore  is  built  the  city  very  regularly,  and  painted 

1  strong  contrast  with  the  deep  blue  sea.    We  dined 

,  and  so  pleasant  wiut  it,  that  I  was  strongly  inclined  to 

p,  and  at  leisure  visit  the  surrounding  region.     But  the 

'as  HO  fine,  —  the  Pyrenees  on  all  sides  tempting 

le  away,  that  I  cheerfully  obeyed  the  powers  above  and 

ound.  and  left  for  the  hard  service  before  us.    In  the  post- 
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3rard  was  my  old  acquaintance,  the  diligence,  but  presenting 
new  features.  The  principal  was  the  outfit  of  animals. 
There  seemed  no  end  to  the  array.  I  counted  nine  mules 
and  four  horses,  a  postilion  on  one  of  the  forward  ones. 
Each  mule  has  a  ring  of  bells.  The  starting  was  an  event. 
I  was  at  my  old  post,  the  banquette,  and  looking  down  upon 
these  mules  and  horses,  the  prospect  was  novel  indeed.  The 
starting  was  an  affair.  We  were  to  turn  a  very  short  corner 
of  the  quadrangle,  which  the  bordering  four  sides  of  the 
post-house  made,  and  the  length  of  team  and  coach  seemed 
endless.  A  crowd  was  in  the  yard.  We  took  the  diagonal 
of  the  square,  or  rather  parallelogram,  for  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance, then  the  loaders  wheeled  towards  the  passage  to  the 
street.  As  soon  as  the  turn  was  made,  the  whip  uttered  its 
voice,  and  after  a  manner  only  known  to  these  foreign 
whips.  Then  came  voice  of  driver  and  conductor,  scream- 
ing antar,  antar,  in  every  possible  variety  of  intonation. 
I  never  before  heard  such  unearthly  noises.  I  wish  I  could 
give  you  some  notion  of  the  pronunciation  of  this  Spanish 
word,  which  means  "go."  The  whole  strain  of  voice  was 
upon  the  last  syllable.  It  seemed  that  every  sound  which 
uses  the  tongue  and  teeth  in  its  utterance,  was  called  into 
exaggerated  use,  —  and  made  you  start  to  hear  it.  It  had 
a  spiteful  intensity,  and  I  really  think  if  those  who  uttered 
it  had  worn  false  teeth,  the  whole  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere would  not  have  sufficed  to  keep  them  in  their  places. 
Away  went  mules  and  horses  at  a  full  gallop.  As  we 
reached  the  street  many  boys  with  long  rods  joined  in 
chorus,  running  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  mules,  and 
beating  them  as  they  flew.  Everybody  took  interest  in  us, 
as  if  such  a  drive  had  never  happened  before,  and  did  their 
most  and  best  to  press  the  animals  on.  You  would  have 
supposed  no  carriage  in  the  wide  world  would  have  stood 
such  discipline,  or  could  have  kept  straight.  I  was  never  so 
excited  before,  and  roared  with  laughter  at  the  wild  scene. 
On  we  drove  until  the  beginning  of  a  mountain  pass  made  it 
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sible  to  drive  furtber.     The  long  array  came  down  to 
k,  and  we  began  the  passage  of  the  Fyreneea.    These 
lot  the  highest  tnountaina  in  Europe.     Still  they  are 
enough  to  affect  you  after  the  manner  of  the  most  lofty, 
1  never  see  the  same  twice.     Their  power  ia  in  their 
ty,  —  their  number,  or    extent,  —  their  arrangement. 
tells  its  story,  and  then  recedes  to  give  place  to  another. 
interlacing  which   comes  of  such  materials  produces 
Old  effects,  and  iniinite  confuaion.     You  see  no  way  of 
CApe,  and  feel  as  if  you  were  to  be  a  prisoner  there  forever. 
I  road    takes   water   courses,   and   valleys   from    which 
;  has  long  receded,  or  has  found  new  channels. 
a  effect  of  your  position  in  such  portions  of  the  road  is 
.   to  the  apparent  height  of  the  mountains,  and  this 
n  is  the  real  one.    You  are  now  on  the  edge  of  a  stream, 
1  now  on  a  shelf  dug  out  of  the  aide  of  a  mountain.    The 
Bgei  seems  imminent,  first,  from  the  number  and  shortness 
curves  ;  and  second,  from  the  length,  the  wilfulness, 
iping  of  the   team.      When   the   diligence  with    its 
Tnense  length  is  added  to  the  mules  and  horses,  it  seems 
lolutcly  impossible  that  you  can  succeed.     I  sat  on  the 
p  of  the  coach  looking  with  the  deepest  interest  upon  the 
ights,  the  depths,  and  surroundings  of  the  scene.     Now 
1  then,  and  without  our  anticipating  such  a  change,  the 
>untains  will  separate,  —  seem  to  clear  away,  as  do  clouds, 
;omo  to  where  the  earth  and  sky  are  again  visible, 
h  vast  reaches  of  mountains  before  you.     Here  is  smooth 
I,  and  rich  culture,  and  shruhs,  trees,  and  flowers,  cot- 
it  larger  houses,  —  a  perfect  oasis  in  the  mountain 
You  rejoice  at  all  this,  but  a  change  comes,  and 
1  agun  enter  an  inextricable  labyrinth.     You  have  your 
life  in  muimtains.     You  travel  days  and  do  not  lose  them. 
It  is  not  like  a  lofty  and  wide  ridge,  separating  countries,  or 
portions  of  states.     They  make  up,  so  to  speak,  the  staple 
of  the  country,  and  which  will  be  its  forever.     From  St. 
Scbttatian  lo   the  Ouadarama,  wliich   makes  the  mountain 
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horizon  of  Madrid,  you  arc  hourly  among   these    mighty 
associates,  and  never  escape  their  power.     At  first  we  were 
no  higher  than  vegetation  reached,  trees,  shrubs,  ferns,  grasA, 
6cc.     This  could  not  last,  and  then  the  continued  ascent  of 
the  Pyrenees.     At  first  the   ascent  was  moderate.     Then 
it  grew  steeper  and  steeper.     The  road  passed  over  nearly 
horizontal,  or  rather  spiral  inclined  planes,  so  slightly  raised 
sometimes  that  it  scarcely  seemed  to  be  ascending,  and  then 
80  short,  making  such  perfect  horizontal  oxbows  that  you 
could  see  across  from  one,  and  down  and  into  another,  when 
a  descent  occurred,  and  now  it  seemed  absolutely  impossible 
for  you  to  reach  it  from  your  isolated  position.     I  asked 
again  and  again,  '^  Is  that  a  part  of  our  road  ?     Does  this 
wo  are  on  belong  to  it?     How  are  we  to  reach  it  ?  '*     The 
effect  was  curious.     It  was  of  travelling  an  endless  circle  of 
road,  always  returning  upon  itself,  and,  of  course,  without 
end.     The  progress  was  very  slow,  mist  and  rain  made  the 
atmosphere,  and  at  times  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that  the 
team  could  keep  their  feet,  or  advance  another  step.     It 
crawled  on.     The  diligence  groaned,  and  creaked,  heavily 
swaying   hither   and   thither   as    the    surface   of  the   road 
changed.     A  summit  level  was   at  length   reached.     The 
wheels  were  carefully  dragged  by  the  break,  and  we  began  to 
descend.     This  was  rapid  and  safe,  and  we  now  went  on  for 
a  time  as  before  our  ascent. 

When  things  seemed  at  their  very  worst  in  the  mountain 
passage  just  described,  I  thought  of  you.    I  thought  of  you 

both.     I  saw  you.  Miss ,  in  the  coupe  close  in 

the  corner  with  your  eyes  closed  as  tight  as  eyelids  can  do 
it;  and  then  your  fingers,  in  addition,  pressing  the  poor 
eyelids  tight  into  your  very  head.  I  ask  a  question.  **  Oh 
don't  —  don't  say  a  word.  I  cannot  look  up.    I  won't  look  up, 

don't  speak."    In  the  other  corner  is  Miss .    She  looks 

pretty  white.  Her  eyes  are  wide  open,  seeing  all  before 
her,  and  a  little  more.  When  a  wheel  horse  fell,  —  heavens ! 
was  uttered  with  an  emphasis,  —  not  a  word  more.   I  spoke, 
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9  ^Bplj-  She  never  coascd  ta  look,  no  matter  what  was 
jatened.  She  was  as  calm  as  "  hope  in  ilt'Bpuir."  And 
it  was  all  over,  the  colour  rushed  back  tu  her  cUceks 
^vLd.  She  covered  her  face  with  her  banda  fur  a  mtimcnt ; 
thcQ  withdrew  them,  and  hreathcd  freely.  This  was  all 
in  my  mind,  and  I  believe  would  have  actually  luppened  if 
you  liolk  had  been  with  me. 

The  Mitle.  —  The  traveller  in  the  banquette  has  ample 

opportunity  to  observe  the  maiiagcmont  of  the  team  before 

The   mule,    iip<ju  whose    conduct  safety    eepecinllj 

Ipi'ndo,  is  at  all  times  an  object  of  great  interest  to  tho 

lis  owner,  and  drirer.     From  ray  window  here 

p  Madrid,  1  daily  see  bow  much  he  is  cared  for-    He  is  now 

pldergoing  the  opirnitiou  of  clipping.     Except  where  the 

igkt  harness  touches  the  skin,  every  hair  is  cut  off,  and  a 

e  naked,  wretched  looking  wight  than  a  recently  clipped 

^le,  1  do  not  remember.    There  seems  to  bo  nothing  more 

It  of  him  than  a  most  thin  skin,  and  the  skeleton  frame 

!i  it  is  tightly  stretched.     How  the  shears  csr^pe 

hips  and  ribs,  I  eaauot  imagine.     The  body  of  a  mule  Is 

rematkably  compressed,  or  flattened  laterally,  so  that  look- 

g  down  upon  his  spine,  he  is  the  flattest  or  sharpest  qnad- 

,     The   disposition,    the  nmrnle  of  the  mule, 

takes  of  bis  physical  uarrowncss.     He  is  never  alone  on 

I  draft,  among  the  mountains.     He  cannot  be  trusted. 

iro  never  sure  from  minute  to  minute  how  he  will 

;  himself.      To  give  character  to  the  team,  nearest  the 

^eels  wo  have  two  boraes,  and  on  the  lead  the  same  num- 

^,  that  is,  wbun  horses  and  mules  are  used  in  company. 

u  exception  is  made,  because  among  these  mountains  we 

day  B  diligence,  —  somewhat   misnamed   indeed, 

t  this  instance,  —  drawn  by  eight  oxen,  and  I  have  rarely 

n  that  gentle  and  industrious  race,  harder  worked.     We 

I  constantly  at  poiuta  of  deacent  of  most  threatening 

actor.     Tbe  wheels  were  as  cloxcly  dragged  as  pooniblc, 

V  imivcut  rotation,  utd  ilown   vro  wont,  scraping  as  in 
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went.  So  steep  were  passes  now  and  then,  that  the  wheel 
horses,  loosely  harnessed  behind  as  they  are,  made  right 
angles  with  the  pole.  Upon  one  of  the  most  embarrassing 
spots,  one  of  the  horses  was  brought  to  his  haunches,  and 
was  scraped  along  with  the  diligence.  From  my  eyry  this 
was  no  pleasant  prospect,  I  assure  you.  For  a  tinio  my 
eyes  left  the  Sierra,  and  wore  painfully  bent  upon  the  earth 
beneath  me.  It  was  in  such  moments  as  these  that  the 
mules  declared  their  power.  The  postilion  sat  at  rest  on 
his  saddle,  simply  guiding  his  horse.  The  mule  picked  his 
way,  as  if  the  loose  stones,  among  which  was  his  doubtfol 
navigation,  were  eggs.  He  has  a  very  small,  clean,  delicate 
hoof,  and  you  see  that  he  is  puttiug  it  down  with  as  firm 
and  as  wise  a  will  as  if  everything  depended  on  him.  And 
upon  him  evcr}'thing  does  depend.  He  is  not  in  the  least 
governed,  directed,  or  checked,  by  the  driver.  The  reins 
are  all  loose.  The  mule  pays  no  regard  to  the  wheel 
horses,  whether  on  haunch  or  hoof,  —  scraping  or  walking. 
His  head  is  directed  to  the  ground,  and  to  places  in  which 
hrs  feet  may  be  the  most  usefully  placed.  Down,  down,  we 
go.  The  danger  looks  the  greater  by  every  step.  The 
weight  of  the  enormous  coach  increases  by  every  new  foot 
of  descent.  We  are  soon  to  turn  a  curve  shorter  than  rail- 
way ever  knew,  and  we  do  turn  it.  The  postilion  is  lost 
sight  of.  The  mules,  pair  after  pair,  disappear,  till  at  length 
the  pass  is  accomplished.  In  an  instant  the  wheel  brake  is 
driven  back,  and  the  whole  team  springs  into  life,  a  full 
gallop  succeeding  to  the  long  snail- drag  by  which  we  had 
made  the  descent.  Conductor  and  driver  now  scream  antar^ 
antar,  again.  The  whip  flies.  On,  on  we  go,  with  an 
intensity  of  life  and  motion,  never,  never  before  witnessed 
by  me.  We  take  breath,  —  along  breath,  —  and  enjoy  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  change. 

It  is  on  level,  or  nearly  level  ground,  the  mule  shows  his 
true  character.  Here  is  no  occasion  for  skill  or  wisdom  in 
motion,  and  he  "viill  do  and  go  just  as  he  pleases.     Thete  is 
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b  liarmonj  of  action.     Each  does  juet  what  he  Hlies.     He 

lgC9  hiniaplf  with  a  sluggish,  stupii!,  gravity  of  motion, 

h  has  in  it  not  the  least  care  fur  himself  or  others.    He 

I  lushed,  and  his  naked  skin  feels  every  touch  of  the 

p.     But  yon  don't  hurry  hini  at  all.     Hia  heols  and  his 

ipd  quarters  may  he  jerked  upwards  into  the  ait;  or  be 

'  protrude  himself  laterally  from  his  mate,  or  the  two 

'  spring   in  a    thousund   directions  at   the  same  time. 

rill  kick,  try  to  bit;.     la  eUort,  the  variety  cf  re- 

llirocs  to  do  nothing,  is  more  remarkably  possessed  by  the 

l^le,  than  by  any  other  boast  of  burden  or  motion  in  my 

lory.     He  knon's  every  word  the  conductor  says  to  him, 

sticks  up  his  naked  lank  tail  with  a.  ••  d — me,  1  wont." 

;h  the  human  brute  can  hardly  equal.     But  what  an 

eful  creature  is  this  same  obstiaate  mule.    He  may  always 

.    upon,   however   perverse.     How  richly  does  be 

memory  and  gratitude  from  him  who  has  crossed 

t  Pyrenees  under  bis  unfailing,  wise  care.     Wore  I  poet- 

,  1  would   sing   the   praises  of  the  mule.     The  night 

tnes,  and  we  sleep  as  we  may. 

orning  broke,  and  brought  with  it  new  scenery. 
>  had  passed  out  of  vegetation,  and  the  mountains  were 
jked  roclts.  Everywhere,  but  upon  the  road,  tbe  earth 
s  covered  with  tbe  debris  of  disintegrated  rocks.  I  had 
1  this  process  of  rock-waste  on  the  Elbe  and  Danube. 
are  fractures  of  vast  rock,  in  place,  where  human 
y  could  hardly  have  been  eserted.  Tbe  fractm-e  is  as 
tight  as  if  the  rock  bad  been  artificially  split  and  trim- 
I  suppose  this  may  he  thus  explained.  A  long 
s  of  rock  is  equally  supported.  Gradually  the  support 
d  ia  wasted  away.  Tbe  weight  remaining  causes 
icture,  and  separation. 

I  change  in  a  night,  from  heavy  forests,  and  lesser 

^wths,  to  almost  entire  nakedness,  was  striking.     Culti- 

a  became  less  and  less,  until  it  disappeared.     In  other 

kces  the  earlier  harveets  were  in,  or  on  the  ivay  of  removal. 
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The  muzzled  ox  was  treading  out  the  com  here,  —  donkeys 
there.  Heavy  sleds  were  used  in  another  place.  Elsewhere 
winuowinj;  was  completing  the  labour  of  the  year.  Looking 
at  the  land  from  which  the  harvest  was  taken,  it  seemed 
hardly  possible  that  what  was  so  unpromising,  could  have 
grown  so  much.  Trees  were  rare.  The  road-side  herbage 
was  gone.  The  earth  was  burnt  up,  and  yellow  vestiges  of 
vegetable  life,  with  sand,  gravel,  or  clay,  only  remained. 
Varictv  is  everywhere.  The  mountain  with  its  desolation, 
—  the  valley  with  its  culture.  The  abundant  harvest,  with 
apparently  so  little  growth.  Man,  and  his  habitation,  with 
all  social  appliances,  where  a  moment  before  nature  in  her 
nakedness,  and  barrenness,  had  nothing  for  gift,  or  for  hope. 
There  is  an  infinite  interest  in  such  a  region  to  one  who  has 
lived  in  the  midst  and  pressure  of  human  conventions,  and 
artificialities,  and  whose  mind,  heart  and  life,  have  been  all 
devoted  to  their  sure  preservation.  "  And  what  better  use 
of  them,  pray  ?  " 

Post  Towns,  —  Houses  axd  People.  —  After  getting 
into  less  mountainous  districts,  we  come  upon  villages,  ham- 
lets, people.  The  appearance  of  things  differs  entirely  from 
what  you  see  in  France.  The  houses  arc  of  dark  brown,  or 
dirt-coloured  stone,  without  glass  in  the  windows,  or  shut- 
ters, —  with  iron  gratings,  or  bars  across,  more  like  prisons 
than  dwellings,  for  well-behaved  families.  Pigs,  mules, 
hens,  all  sorts  of  things  are  in  these  houses,  and  with  these, 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  streets  are  just  wide 
enough  for  the  diligence  to  pass,  if  it  keep  the  deep  worn 
rut  of  mud,  water,  and  loose  stones.  Everything  was  out 
of  repair.  There  seemed  no  reason  for  repair.  There  was 
no  work  seen.  Xo  use  of  the  hand,  but  with  the  distaflf. 
An  old  woman  with  a  distaff  was  the  complement  of  the 
current  industry.  Poverty  was  everywhere,  and  in  numbers 
unequalled  by  my  observation.  These  places  were  like 
deserted  regions,  or  inhabited  only  by  those  who  could  not 
run  away. 
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f  Looking  at  these  places  from  a  little  distance,  you  hardly 

V  n-hat  you  are  looking  at.      A  moss  of  reddiah  brown 

incwhat,  having  a  fonn,  lies  before  you.      Of  its  nature, 

a  know  nothing.    Not  a  tree  is  DE'ar.    Barrcanoss  is  eTcry- 

i.     Nothing  gives  the  amailest  notion  of  life,  and  least 

.  of  human  life.     I  have  seen  and  walked  through, 

1  around  mnny  of  these  places,  but  how  life  endures  in 

.,  I  know  not.      1    said   there  is  no  glass.      Paper  some- 

s  has  its  place.     But  a  board  or  two  is  most  frequenUy 

i  to  stop  the  window  holes  in  houses.     I  have  passed  by 

a  night  after  night,  but  never  hare  I  seen  a  light  in  one 

Charles  V.,  in  his  progress  to  the  monastery  of 

Yuete,  in  which,  after  his  abdication,  he  s}Kat  his  life, 

1  which  he  had  his  funeral   before  he  died,  —  Charles 

iffered  much  during  his  journey  from  cold,  as  there  was 

>  glass  in  the  nindows  of  the  houses  in  which  he  stopped. 

i  gave  orders  to  have  the  windows  glazed.     Now,  as  I 

3  pursuit  of  Cloister  life,  and  was  not  an  Emperour, 

)ok  patiently  the  lot  of  travel,  and  found,  in  departures 

1  conventions,  what  I  might    have    lost    in  slavery  to 

*'  Why  not  stay  there  then  ?  " 

J  churches  partake  of  the  general  decay.     They  have 

e  aictutecCural  pretension.    They  are  of  stone,  as  are  all 

r  buildings.     The  stone  is  often  crumbling,  discoloured, 

,   thus  showing   indificrenco    concerning  everything. 

e  Crosses  by  the  road  side  are  as  much  neglected  as  are 

B  churches,  and  in  all  states  and  stages  of  decay.     You 

«  by  and  through  cities,  which  strikingly  differ  from  theso 

ntched  villages.     Vittoria  is  one,  and  so  is  Burgos. 


kTllToKiA.  —  This  city  stands  on  a  hill,  and  shows  to 

Bttt  advantage.     Except  the  mountain  regions,  and  which 

I  much  of  the  North  of  Spain,  the  table  lands  are 

arkably  level.     I  do  not  think  the  surface  of  Russia  ta 

e  remarkable  for  this   forma-tion  than  is  Spain.     You 

•  all  uooud  you  an  opon  coiLotry.     It  is  in  parts,  like 
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our  prairies.  I  have  seen  a  very  large,  apparently  princely 
residence,  without  wall,  fence,  trees,  or  shrubs,  stand- 
ing out  alone  upon  vast  reaches  of  land,  with  scarcely  an 
inequality  of  surface,  as  if  built  in  defiance  of  all  the  aspira- 
tions, or  present  enjoyments  of  such  establishments.  The 
roads  arc  as  open  as  if  the  surrounding  region  were  one 
great  common.  You  arc  much  struck  with  this  nakedness  on 
approaching  some  large  city.  A  wide  waste  introduces  you 
to  a  large  and  crowded  city.  It  is  naked  on  all  its  bor- 
ders. There  are  no  suburbs.  The  dead  level  enables  you 
to  see  much  of  what  it  contains,  —  its  highest  works,  as 
churches,  —  as  you  approach.  There  are  no  inequalities 
to  obstruct  vision.  But  you  get  no  notion  of  its  extent,  so 
that  you  hardly  believe  you  are  in  the  close  neighbourhood 
of  a  great  city,  until  you  are  actually  in  its  streets.  Vitto- 
ria  is  a  striking  exception  to  all  this.  You  are  glad  to  see 
a  city  which  is  on  a  hill,  and  cannot  be  hid.  Burgos  also 
stands  well.  Vittoria  is  seen  long  before  you  reach  it.  Its 
white  houses  under  a  bright  sun  show  admirably.  The 
church  spires  glow  with  light ;  and  the  dark  mountain  back- 
ground increases  the  perfectness  of  the  vision.  We  stopped 
to  dine,  and  I  had  time  to  walk  about  the  citv.  As  is  mv 
wont,  I  went  to  the  market-place,  or  square.  The  women 
were  at  their  baskets  of  fruit,  and  I  got  a  store  for  the 
solace  of  the  weary  hours  the  night  would  soon  bring  with 
it. 

Our  approach  to  Vittoria  is  remembered.  It  was  the 
finest  day  of  a  Spanish  summer.  The  profound,  deep  blue, 
almost  ebony  sky,  reminded  mc  of  Humboldt's  description 
of  the  sky  of  the  Andes.  It  was  totally  unlike  any  sky 
seen  by  mo  before.  There  was  not  a  cloud  upon  its  mag- 
nificent face.  It  was  past  noon,  and  the  sun  was  never 
more  generous  of  his  richest  rays.  The  road's  surface, 
slightly  cun'cd,  was  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  as  smooth  as 
the  approach  to  the  finest  English  country  place.  Upon  its 
whole  length  was  not  the.  smallest  loose  stone.    In  the  draft 
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ligbt  dapple  gray  horsea,  three  abreaiit.  — in  iiet- 
tiou,  tlieir  coate  ae  emooth  as  silk,  and  not  a  liair 
torned.  Such  a  toam  I  do  not  recollect.  Their  small  hol- 
low hoor*  struck  l!ic  firm  cnrth  in  such  hnrmnny,  that  you 
miglit  Ruppnee  tli«ia  at  drill ;  while  the  sound  of  each  coin- 
etdont  step  was  as  dear  mid  resonant  as  if  from  a  musical 
f  iltBtruEnent.  They  bti)u;;ht  tu  mind  that  well  known  Latin 
^liaei  which,  in  its  scanning,  is  aa  exquisite  description  of  the 
lonnd  whiffli  cnme  from  the  hoofs  of  these  noble  horses  : 
QnnJrupediviite  putrem  sooltu  qunCit  unguln  «itmpuin. 

As  we  drove  on,  a  black  object  was  socu  in  the  middle  of 

e  broad  road.     VVu  soon  saw  it  was  a  donkey,  with  his 

I  head  tawardn  ns,  moving  his  long  cats  up  and  down,  as  if 

k  glorying  in  thoHo  dispropor  lion  ate  appcndnjps.     An  attempt 

a  made  to  check  the  horses,  and,  by  sbouLs,  to  drive  away 

I  llio  devoted  donkey.     He  kept  his  ground,  careless  of  late. 

EJlie  teem  got  lo  a  walk  as  we  approached  him.     The  horses 

Hrted,  pusaing  gently  by  the  side  of  the  donkey,  until  his 

d  touched  the  coach  front.     It  stopped.     The  conductor 

prang  from   his  scat,  loosened  the  near  trai'c.  soixcd  the 

F  prisoner  by  bis  long  ears,  dragged  him  over  the  pole,  and 

V  with  a  kick  scot  him,  with  as  much  speed  as  his  gravity 

K«Uowed,  out  of  the  way.    Wlule  this  wi»  iu  band,  ihs  team. 

\  «areleea  of  fly,  and  withont  feat  ur  fret,  kept  as  still  as 

rUe  horses  undcrslood    that   iho  lca°t   movement 

F  Would  be  fatal  to  the  donkey,  and  stood  motionless.     Hia 

['Owners,  eatiug  dinner  by  the  toad  side,  roared  with  laugbleir 

It  ciur  cure  of  tbcii  stock  ;  wliile  the  conductor,  in  aoswet, 

pvD  Lhoiu  a  blessing,  which  nas  no  hlesi^ing  al  all, 

ScKNE  trim  CtiiLpKi'.K. — I  have  spoken  of  tlie  wretched 

L  omditioa  of  many  of  the  post-towns  amung  the  I'yreneoa. 

I'Bat  there  wo*  compensation  for  the  widu  desolation,  and 

I  t&e  iodividiial  misery,  which  I  bava  described,  and  it  had 

f  ila  niuat  grateful  aud  beautiful  form.     It  was  found  in  the 

I  df  Ihuae    wretched  looking   places.      They  wctii 
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hcnlthful,    wtll    nourished,   often   very   clean,    and 
dressed.     Ihcir  large  dark  eyes,  and  oUier  good  fealures. 
tlicir  liandsorae    brunette   complesion,  —  and    their  gImUo 
step,  attracted  my  attention  at  once.     They  often  were 
tho  close  neighbourhood  of  extreme  age,  infirmi^,  po^ 
and  in  the  contrast  they  eould  not  but  be  gainer*.     ]  1 
my  pockets  things  which  children  love,  —  as  lumps  of 
sugar-plums,  nuts,  and  a  quantity  of  Bm&ll   hits  of  money. 
As  soon  as  I  escaped  fiom  the  diligi-nce,  1  was  suirounded 
by  these  "little  beiNgs,"  aa  SpiiTKheim  used  kindly  to  wU 
thetn.     They  laughed,  they  talked,  they  jumped,  and  cam* 
8o  near,  that  you  could  not  but  think  they  had  had  expe- 
rience of  the  kind  offices  of  the  wayfarer.     I  soon  began  I^ 
distribute  my  treasures.     Money  came  first.  —  then  sn| 
plums,  nuts,  —  lastly,  augar-lnmpB.      You  cannot  tell 
delighted  were  these  children  with  the  slight  giftsi 
came  and  kept  cIobg  by  me,  with  that  natural  confid«noo  of 
children  which  so  strikingly  distinguishes  them  from  tlioM 
older  and   larger  children,  commonly  called  ineu.  who 
often  most  suspect  those  who  come  to  them  with 

limeo  Danaos  et  dona  ftrentcs. 

In  one  post-town  there  was  among  the  children  ■  giil  a 
than  the  rest,  —  say  ten  or  twelve.  She  was  exce 
pretty,  and  had  taken  most  care  of  her  toilet.  She 
rather  shy,  but  still  came  near  enough  to  get  her  part  i: 
presents.  I  proposed  to  kiss  her  in  return  for  mjr  ti 
but  prized  wares.  She  suspected  my  purpose,  nnd  W8 
in  a  true  Gazelle  flight.  Then  she  came  nearer,  and  m  » 
fled,  as  I  moved.  At  length  I  got  into  the  diligoncc,  ■ 
leaving  the  door  open,  the  children  soon  surroundod  1 
Some  of  tho  larger  ones  took  hold  of  my  favourite,  and  d 
her  towards  me.  There  was  less  reluctance  than  \ 
and  I  cannot  but  believe,  that,  if  the  signal  for  stardng  h 
not  juGt  then  been  given,  I  should  have  Buccceded. 
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f  advmtores  with  the  children  vien  most  pleasant  to 
me.  Vou  cBii  hardly  uniieTstond  how  wholly  difffti'iit  were 
Ihese  experiences,  from  those  fumishei]  by  lie  frequent 
old  women,  with  the  everlasting  tlistsH'  nt  door  and  win- 
dow, who  made  iip  the  human  which  was  generally  seen  in 
the«o  wretched  post-towns.  Very  few  young  men,  or  yonng 
women,  were  seen.  Decrepit  old  men  were  frequent.  They 
Were  Bccn  resting  on  ulaves ;  or  emwling  round  in  the  son, 
taking  littli?  or  no  interest  in  the  diligeuce,  or  in  the  stran- 
gers, who  daily  ]Missed  hy.  Sometimes  we  threaded  these  rerj' 
narrow  dark  streets  at  night,  or  in  the  evening.  But,  na 
■  twfore  said,  1  do  not  recallcct  seeing  a  light  in  any  of  these 
D-like  houses. 

'  M&nnin.  —  Monday,  called  at  the  Legation,  and  saw  the 
largi;  the  MiniMter  being  absent.  Was  introduced  to  his 
lady,  a  fipaniali  lady  whom  he  has  lately  married.  She  is 
Very  pleasing,  pimsessing  the  attraction  of  beauty  and  man- 
ner, and  giving  an  asnuranee  of  a  welcome  which  is  always 
so  valued  by  the  stranger.  And  now,  yonng  ladies,  let  mc 
say'hete  a  word  of  the  Spanish  lady.  I  have  seen  on  the 
Prado.  at  different  times,  Lhouitauda  almost,  in  eoacb,  and 
on  foot,  and  of  the  highest  elapses  in  the  city.  The  speci- 
mcnii  were  in  numbers  for  conelusiona.  I  have  aeen  them 
since  in  my  walks,  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  They  are  hand- 
some, —  of  excellent  mauuer,  gait,  dress.  They  have  the  aa- 
surance  which  good  person,  fine  face,  grace,  position,  always 
may  huvc,  witliout  the  least  admixture  nf  that  which  always 
makes  aatunincr,  in  common  parlance,  so  very  dlf^agreeable, 
—  BO  unlady-like.  Self-possession  is  the  better  word, — 
jual  so  much  Kelf-conseiouauesa  as  gives  piquancy  or  charac- 
ter to  manner.  The  face  is  quite  striking.  The  skin  te  a 
brunette,  hut  ii  pcrfeelly  clear,  as  if  traniilucentj  and  full  of 
light.  I  have  Keen  it  of  dor.iling  brightness,  as  if  tbc 
soureo  or  its  own  illumination,  and  aa  if  the  light  lingered 
and  p\Vf«A  )n  tlie  hee  before  it  left  it.    You  may  ^ai^gc 
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mo  with  being  fanciful.     But  there  arc  mysteries  in  nature 
which  we  may  always  read.     Let  me  be  understood.     The 
idea  of  a  brunette  is,  that  it  is  thick,  —  not  brilliant,  —  dull, 
—  as  somebody  said,  might  be  better  for  washing.     Not  so 
here.     I  have  seen  as  much  brilliancy,  as  much  lustre,  in  a 
brunette  face,  as  ever  I  did  in  a  blonde.     The  colour,  if  so 
to  be  called,  is  not  obtrusive,  and  may  be  to  be  looked  for. 
But  it  is  there,  and  to  me  is  quite  as  attractive  as  when  it 
stares  one  in  the  face,  out  of  a  pair  of  full  round  red  cheeks. 
In  speaking,  the  whole  face  speaks,  the  expression  depending 
on  the  mental  action.     If  this  be  calm,  the  expression  is. 
And  if  excited,  the  whole  story  is  told.     The  habitual  man- 
ner here  is   calm,   quiet,  even,  —  no  hurry,  no  confusion. 
None  of  that  beforehand  stir  to  answer  a  question  before 
it  is  half   put,  and   which  makes,  —  I  will  not  say  what 
foreign  company  of  half  a  dozen,  —  a  perfect  Babel,  every- 
body talking  and  screaming  at  a  time.     Still  you  have  here 
the  varied  expression  which  shows  you  are  understood,  and 
which   has  in  it  half  of  a  reply.     I   sit   daily  opposite  a 
Spanish  lady  at  the  table  d'hote,  and  though  not  handsome, 
her    expression    during    conversation    is    very    agreeable. 
What  she  savs  is  **  Greek  "  to  me,  while  the  universal  Ian- 
guagc  of  expression,  which  we  all   understand,  makes  her 
exceedingly  attractive.     I  said  tlie  lady  is  not  handsome. 
Handsomeness  and  beauty  is  not  the  same.     Each  may  exist 
alone.     The  first  may  contain  beauty,  but  does  not  depend 
upon  it.     Beauty  is  not  necessarily  handsome.    Its  elements 
arc  symmetry  of  feature,  and  good  complexion.     It  asks  no 
more,  and  how  often  it  has  no  more.     Handsomeness  comes 
of  expression,  —  manner,  —  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart. 
Sometimes   of  voice  alone.     **  How   handsome   is   such   a 
ladv,"  said  one,   '*  and  vet  how  unsvmmetrical  is  her  face, 
and  her  eyes  are  a  little,  very  little  awry.     And  yet  when 
she  speaks,  how  handsome,  —  yes,  how  beautiful  is  she." 

Tup:  Phado.  —  The  traveller  goes  to  the  Prado  to  see 
Spanish  face,  form,  and  manner.     It  is  very  pleasant,  in  the 
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l^f  eTening,  befora  auDset.  for  this  is  the  walking  hour, 
0  there,  and  see  ihe  Madrid  world  pnas  by.  It  is  an 
s  chain,  and  how  vnrtoua  the  links.  Tha  ladies  aro  in 
rosa.  If  in  culouts.  whict  may  huppcn,  tlio  richest 
tries  are  selected,  and  aie  ornamented  and  flounced  lu  tha 
lands  of  taste  and  fashion.  Black  rules,  and  the  nian- 
s  universal.  This  crosses  the  head  si  the  middle  or 
ing  of  the  hair,  and  falls  as  a  graccftil  drapery  over 
)  shoulders.  It  has  an  affix,  which  may  he  let  fall  over 
r  so  much  as  may  serve.  Now,  as  tho  Spanish 
e  is  a  .Tety  nice  one,  you  can  understand  how  much  of  a 
intilla  really  is.  It  comes  iii  close  contact  with 
b  face.  The  wearer  can  see  through  it,  and  so  msy  yoxi. 
1  the  I'rsdo  the  gait,  —  the  walk  of  tlic  lady. — 
I'  quiet,  dignified,  hut  perfectly  easy,  graceful  manner, 
u  rarely  hear  anything  said,  or  so  said  as  to  attract  attcn- 
Ht,  making  it  probable  that  loud  talking  and  laughing, 
ta  not  in  vogue  on  the  Prado.  You  are  constantly  so  near 
B  Qompany  here,  that  observation  is  perfectly  easy. 
Thk  Fan.  This  is  universal.  It  is  national.  Bonnets 
in  use,  and  the  head  covered  only  by  the  man- 
he  sua  of  vast  power,  it  was  necessary  to  find 
n  something.  The  fan  was  invented,  and  how 
tefuUy  used.  I  saw,  yesterday,  two  ladies  walking  in 
■  square  of  the  Cortez,  when  the  beat  was  intense.  They 
e  frequently  changing  place,  and  met  the  fierce  rays  of 
The  fan  was  in  constant  motion,  and  the  face  and 
1  always  in  shade.  Now,  laugh  as  yon  may,  this  was  a 
Hitiful  and  most  successful  experiment  in  the  science  of 
V'protection,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  graceful  position. 
>  American  lady,  1  believe,  has  adopted  the  mantilla,  — 
it  were  the  Spanish  one.  If  she  give  up  the  bonnet, 
i  commend  to  her  the  fati.  The  hair  is  black,  in 
Spain,  in  great  profusion,  and  finely  arranged.  The  Queen 
differs  from  her  subjects,  in  being  a  blonde,  with  blue  eyes, 
1  flaxen  hair.     The  peasants  braid  the  hair,  letting  it  fall 
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I  down  the  back,  rearing  a  coloured  hcadkeichief,  the  end 

behind.  They  arc  handsome  women,  with  splendid  eyef 
the  national  distinction,  and  excellent  forms.  You  see  hun 
dreds  of  these  girls  on  the  road,  going  to  market,  with  fu] 
baskets  on  their  heads,  walking  as  straight  as  arrows,  wit! 
a  step  truly  regal.     Yesterday,  I  saw  a  peasant  girl  witl 

■  light  hair,  curled  at  the  cars,  and  braided  and  turned  u] 

behind,  and  you  cannot  think  how  out  of  place  or  countr 

r  she  seemed. 

I 

The  Prado  has  a  fine  course  for  riders  and  drivers,  am 
horses   and  carriages  fill  it.     A   light  rail  separates  thcsi 

from   the  walkers.     Social  position  is  readily  settled,  no 

* 

by  mantillas,  or  dress,  exactly,  though  with  manner  these  d< 
much.  You  see  it  in  the  coach  emblazonry,  the  horscfl 
liveries.  The  coaches  are,  for  the  most  part,  open,  —  oi 
the  Continent  they  are  generally  so,  as  landaus,  barouchea 
&c.  By  standing  at  some  point  near  the  railing,  you  wil 
see  the  cortege  pass,  its  motion  being  slow,  and  by  ai 
arrangement  of  the  drive,  it  returns  constantly  u]X)n  itself 
and  of  course  passes  before  the  spectator.  The  whole  man 
ner  of  the  Prado  is  quiet.  No  noise,  no  hurry.  You  heai 
indeed,  the  faint  cry  of  '*  fresh  water,"  "  fresh  water,**  whicl 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  at  the  smallest  price.  To  see 
you  have  only  to  walk  in  an  opposite  direction  to  others,  am 
nothing  need  escape  you.  There  are  foreign  ladies  alway 
on  the  Prado,  and  you  can  tell  them  at  once.  They  wea 
colours,  and  bonnets,  and  are  fair,  with  light  eyes.  Thi 
;  student  of  national  physiognomy  has   an  excellent  chanci 

\  for  his  calling.     All  sorts,  ranks,  and  ages  are  seen. 

!  The  mass  of  the  people  are  well-looking,  careful,  and  com 

fortable  in  dress,  cheerful  in  manner,  and  give  the  impres 
sion  of  comfort,  —  living  without  excessive  toil.  Th 
women  work,  but  want  the  hardness  and  sharpness  often  » 
deeply  cut  into  the  very  face  and  form  of  women  in  othe 
places.  The  human  of  the  face  is  not  burnt  out,  and  up 
by  field  toil  in  the  hot  sun ;  nor  is  expression  lost  in  th 
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pTCseiire  of  neglect  and  servitndo.  Spain,  in  its  city  nnil  cntin- 
try.  forces  upon  you  the  feeling  that  you  are  uniid  the  ruins  nf 
a  rai);hty  Kmpirc.  Not  but  that  in  Miulrid  there  aro  t>plcndid 
biiildingo,  in  excellent  rt-'pair,  and  all  sorts  uf  appliauceA 
and  ptovisious  for  individual  and  general  comfort  and  pro- 
gress.  Tbert:  is  retinement  for  leisure,  —  and  cheap  plzos- 
nn»,  and  time  and  meaca.  Here  arc  churchcn,  nnd  gQllerieg, 
and  pataccR,  and  armouries,  and  Bchoolii,  and 
divilable  institutions,  and  the  Prado;  and  tliey  are  valued, 
iad  must  have  tLeir  effect.  It  was  in  Russia  I  saw  the 
nuon  for  viLst  expenditure  upon  the  external,  ami  in  Spain 
t  reail  the  same  story  in  the  manners  of  the  masaes,  in  the 
.^asiires,  the  resortn  of  the  people.  In  Amcnca  less  in 
kind  is  dune  than  in  any  ulbcr  region  under  the  sun, 
and  which  to  me  has  made  the  attraction  of  European  life. 
AnLcrica  look,  for  the  compensation  in  the  means 
:t  education,  free  schools,  ministries  at  largo,  &c. 
Would  that  wo  had,  too,  those  silent  but  surs  educators 
.vbich  every  hour  and  every  day  might  be  addressed  to  all,  — 

lentty  but  surely  enter  into  life,  — modify  character,  and 
polish  society.  1  sec  in  such  external  means  of  culture  In 
Europe  that  which  lends  to  bring  men  into  sympathy ;  for  & 
common  sentiment  concerning  anything  deserving  tlie  name, 
will  and  docs  bring  human  hearts  into  harmony.  The  Prarl 
of  Raphael  is  for  the  whole  eye  of  Madrid,  —  of  Spain, — 
and  Murillo's  mightiest  works,  may  and  do  bless  all. 

TuE  Pahce.  —  1  weut  with  Mr.  P.  to  the  Pulace,  but 
was  not  admitted.  For  reason,  the  Queen  had  ordered  that 
no  one  should  enter  it.  "  Mho  is  afraiil,"  said  my  courier, 
"  that  they  will  put  powder  there  and  blow  her  up.  That 
IB  it.  Sir."  1  heard  that  some  nrticlrs  had  been  missed,  and 
that  it  was  believed  that  visitors  had  taken  them. 

AxciEKT  AnMotTRv.  —  This  is  quite wortli  avisit.  Hero 

in  wundetful  prMervstiun  is  tlio  armour  of  all  nations  with 

which  Kpain  has  had  tueccstful  war.     It  is  as   fresh,  ns 

bright,  aa  if  made  yoatorday.   U«re,  too,  ue  arms  of  varioufl 

41 
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peoples,  in  variety  and  number  of  specimens,  I  have 
seen  before.  They  are  as  i>erfect  as  are  those  of  tbe  an 
I  will  refer  to  one  specimen,  —  the  sword  of  Columbu 
the  emblem  of  his  power,  the  wise  exercise  of  which 
placed  him  among  the  questionless  heroes  of  the  race, 
was  by  this  power,  moral  and  intellectual,  he  controlled 
under  circumstances  the  most  unpromising  ;  and  made 
the  revcalcr  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  to  the 
World.  Spain  was  the  depository  of  the  interests  oi 
world  which  he  discovered  ;  and  is,  of  what  he  has 
and  though  in  the  land  of  his  home,  that  has  dwir 
almost  to  nothing,  —  this  little  relic  has  a  world's  intc 
and  a  nation*s  care. 

National  Galleky  of  Art.  —  From  the  Armou 
went  to  tlie  Gallery  of  Arts.  To  visit  this  was  one  o1 
objects  in  coming  to  Spain.  Here  are  the  works  of  Mu: 
which  have  secured  an  historical  interest  to  Spain  so 
as  the  highest  art  interests  man.  Here,  too,  are  w 
of  Ilaphael,  of  Titian,  of  llubens,  of  Ribcra,  and  oi 
others  best  known  to  fame.  I  jiurpose  no  descriptic 
these  works,  nor  of  tlic  statuary,  which  fills  galleric 
fatiguing  extent,  but  whicli  you  always  leave  with  rc; 
Let  me  speak  of  a  single  picture.  It  is  a  holy  family. 
Child  Jesus  is  on  Mary's  lap.  His  eyes,  or  rather  his  h 
is  raised  somewhat,  and  he  seems  to  be  looking  at  t 
object  of  great  interest,  his  face  expressing  that  inte 
John  is  watching  this  expression,  as  if  to  learn  its  ea 
Mary  is  looking  at  Jesus.  She  is  the  most  striking 
beauty,  of  any  of  her  name.  It  is  exquisite.  It  is  as  rem 
able  for  its  features  as  for  their  expression.  In  most  of 
pictures  of  her  the  attempt  seems  to  have  been  to  exp 
so  to  speak,  the  inexpressible,  with  less  care  in  the  form 
managemsnt  of  the  features,  than  you  see  in  the  ide 
human  beauty  in  other  instances  of  it.  In  this  there  is  ; 
sical  beauty,  as  if  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  Kaphai 
present  this  form  of  beauty,  and  its  expression,  as  devote 
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e  object.    The  iafant  U  of  exquiBite  bcButv  also.    Tic 

I  filled  the  mother  ivitb  love;   I  bail  ixlmosl  said  with 

!,  as  hers,  and  that  it  was  not  out  of  place  to  represent 

la  a  beautiful  n-oman  ;  filled  vrlth  the  mother,  but  at  the 

•  time  conscious  of  the  divioc  nature  of  the  object  of 

t  loTc.     I  was  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Pearl  than  with 

f  of  the  other  works  of  Raphael.     It  has  none  of  the 

IdnesB    of    the   virgin   mother,    in    other   instances.     By 

Q  the  absence  of  the  human.     On  the  con- 

',  it  is  full  of  warmth,  and  of  feeling.      Never  has   ihe 

iemal,  the  objective,  become  so  immediately  and  wholly 

pjective,  —  80  incorporated  into  my  own  intellectual  being, 

1  did  this  vision  of  beauty.     I   rejoice  that  I  have  seen 

a  work.     Raphael  has  before  never  so  moved  mo.    I  have 

»  copy,  or  an  engraving  of  the  Pearl.     How 

:,  how  ineffectual  are  copies  in  every  kind  of  such  pic- 

— of  such  a  mind  as  Raphael's.     Is  it  not  a  sacrilege 

■  Bttnnpt  such  a  work  ?     It  is  the  author's  soul  expressed 

P  visible  signs,  which  is  before  you.  Who  shall  dare  to  give 

1  the  sign,  who  has  not  the  author's  soul  for  its  seal  ? 

%0   shall   enter  the   sanctuary    of  another  man's  mind,  to 

yfor  him  what  he  himself  has  uttered.  —  live  again  his 

ratward  life?     tt'Tio  shall  attempt  to  copy  such    works? 

Ve  arrest  the  counterfeiter,  yes,  send  to  prison  the  man 

who,   for  money,  copies    and   uses   another  man's    name. 

Which    is    the    greater,    the    woTScr    counterfeit?      I    have 

spoken  of  this  before.     But  the  very  day,  or  rather  days 

devoted  to  tbls  noble  gallery,  there  was  a  person  actually  at 

work  copying  the  Pearl  to  order  ;  and  what  a  thing  he  has 

made  out  of  an  idea  7     1  could  not  refrain  recurring  to  this 

wretched  business. 

Miirillo's  Infant  and  Sbeep,  —  Jesus  the  Pastor, —  is  a 
perfect  treasure  :  and  John,  near  to  it,  another.  Rebecca  at 
the  Well,  is  as  fresh  and  as  sweet  as  is  the  water  she  hands 
to  the  Patriarch.  There  is  a  Conception  here  by  :Murillo  dif- 
fering somewhat  from  that  in  the  Louvre,  but  his  ;  and  with 
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all  his  beauty  and  power.     An  exquisite  Boy  wearing 
hat,  often  engraved.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  you  a  catalog 
How  fresh  arc  these  works   of    Murillo.     Time  has  gc 
smiling  by  them,  as  if  he  had  said,  ''  For  me,  they  may  1; 
forever." 

In  a  room  somewhat  private  are  pictures  by  Titii 
These  are,  for  the  most  jmrt,  Vcnuses,  and  not  one  rep 
sentativc  of  this  goddess  has  had  time  for  her  toilet 
There  they  lie  as  they  were  born,  with  the  simplicity,  a 
I  suppose,  innocency  of  all  other  children,  grown  or  oth 
In  these  works,  form  and  colour  have  entered  into  a  limith 
copartnership  for  the  creation  of  beauty,  and  all  the  worl 
I  the  critics,  and  amateurs  say,  the  firm  has  succeeded. 

]  In  anotlier  room   are  the   Vcnuses  of  Rubens.      The 

i  also  have  no  companions.     The  colouring  and  the  drawii 

I  are  perfect.     But,  as  to  form,  out  of  which  much  of  art  a: 

I  beauty  come,  to  me  they  are  splendid   failures.     Rubei 

j  models  must  have  been  of  Flanders,  for  the  goddess, 

{  given  to  us  of  old,  is  no   relation  of  theirs.     I  never  s] 

I  such  exagj;erations  of  flesh  on  any  human  being,  —  no,  n 

even  excepting  that  four  hundred  pounder  in  our  K.'s  M 
scum.  These  Vcnuses  present  themselves  to  you  in  eve 
possible  attitude,  front,  back,  side,  oblique,  and  every  muse 
is  as  dce])ly  marked  as  if  the  models  had  been  flayed  aft 
being  undressed,  and  that  the  artist's  sole  object  had  be 
to  present  every  individual  muscle  in  action  in  all  the  at 
tudes  given.  Now  nature  does  no  such  thing.  True, 
the  livinfT,  surface  shows  where  muscles  are,  and  vou  fc 
I  that  the  action  is  true.     J^ut  there  is  no  dissection  here,  ai 

yet  everything  is  as  if  naked  before  you.     Truly  may  i 
say  of  high  art,  — 

Causa  laid,  vis  est  noiissima. 

I  am  a  physician,  you  know,  and  it  has  been  said,  and 
I  think,  truly,  that  our  preliminary  studies  in  the  anatomic 
theatre  may  make  us  somewhat  indifferent  concerning  mai 


dugs  that  disagreeably  move  others.  Now  I  do  declare  that, 
itwitbatonding  the  influencGS  of  these  studies,  I  could  not 
ok  upon  these  extravagaticiea  of  Rubens  with  indifference  or 
isensibility.  They  were  to  mo  absolutely  caricatures  of 
jnanity.  To  be  sure  they  were  designed  lo  represent  the 
rine  of  Paganism.  But  were  I  to  be  called  lo  worship 
ch  heathen  goddeaaea  as  tliese,  I  would  sjiare  the  Missiou- 
jf  Society  tlio  trouble  of  my  conversion,  and  instinctJTely 
ik  tir  objects  of  worship  elsewhere.  Serioufly,  why  are 
Dh  monstrosities  in  being  a  moment  longer?  Why  in  such 
DT  piosimily  to  Titian,  to  Muiillo,  to  Itaphacl  ?  Go  to 
MO  and  learn  eternal  lessons  in  purity  and  in  beauty, 
lok  on  the  Mother  and  Child.  —  look  at  the  Last  Supper, 
look  at  the  Pearl,  —  look  at  High  Art  where  you  may, — 
its  true  objects,  and  sincere  accomplishments,  and  come 
'ay  and  say  as  jou  must,  if  you  have  a  soul,  that  you 
ve  been  in  the  temple  of  beauty  and  of  love,  and  have 
Me  from  that  divine  8e^^■ice  a  better  man.  1  despise  pru- 
ry,  nor  would  1  place  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  the  phy- 
,her,  and  strike  the  balance  of  their  separate  claims 
Alt.  They  iniike  one,  and  should  only  be  seen  and  used 
euch  by  the  artist.  I  saw  a  young  lady  in  the  Louvie. 
ly  pleaung  in  appearance,  and,  as  I  thought,  the  best 
pier  there.  She  was  copying  a  picture  of  a  perfectly  naked 
nslo  of  exquisite  beauty,  by  a  inaslcr  in  the  Art.  I  looked 
the  original,  at  tiie  copy,  at  the  copier.  Do  you  suppose 
:  a  moment  tliat  a  question  arose  of  the  work  or  of  the 
Sat }  Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  idea  of  pro- 
iely  or  impropriety, —  delicacy  or  indelicacy  arose  ?  No. 
no  was  an  attempt,  a  fruitless  one,  as  I  thought,  to  copy 
e  exquisite  -n'ork  of  a  master,  by  a  mind  and  a  hand  which 
id  not  and  could  not  approach  to  the  conception  of  such  a 
;M,  and  of  such  a  fact.  It  was  simply  a  question  with 
r  whether  she  should  attempt  to  imitate  such  perfection 
Art,  The  obrioua  failure  answered  the  question  for  me. 
ft  dty  in  America  is  an  Academy  with  a  gallery,  and  ia 
41' 
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the  last,  is  statuary.  I  remember  that  this  was  opened  to 
men  and  women  on  different  days.  It  was  not  thought  to 
bo  well  for  the  sexes  to  look  upon  such  works,  though  of 
the  best  in  their  kind,  together.  If  there  were  any  truth 
in  this,  it  would  have  been  better  that  neither  should  have 
looked  at  them  at  all.  There  is  coarseness,  and  indecency 
in  Art  sometimes  which  should  shut  it  out  of  all  decent 
society.  In  many  of  Teniers'  pictures  is  a  figure  which 
should  never  be  in  public,  and  which  a  statute  of  our 
decorous  State  would  surely  punish.  But  Teniers  is  tolerated, 
lie  gives  us  life,  you  say.  I  say,  no.  He  gives  us  conditions 
of  living,  which  some  conventions  have  settled  should  not 
form  topics  of  common  conversation,  nor  matters  of  exhibi- 
tion. If  not  to  be  talked  about,  they  should  not  be  exposed 
to  public  view  ;  certainly  not  in  a  work  of  Ajrt. 

MiNERALooiCAL  MusEUM.  —  This  is  a  large  government 
building  devoted  to  natural  history.  The  collections  of 
minerals  fill  many  rooms,  and  are  of  great  interest.  In 
crystals  especially,  do  the  riches  of  this  collection  de^are 
themselves.  They  are  very  large  and  perfect,  reaching  to 
the  cryslalliiio  forms  of  all  known  minerals.  The  arrange- 
ment is  such  as  to  aid  the  student  by  furnishing,  in  place 
and  relation,  the  specimens  he  needs.  They  are  contained 
in  close  cases,  with  glass  all  round,  and  look  as  fresh  as  if 
just  broken  from  the  parent  mass.  American  specimens 
are  few,  principally  of  the  precious  metals.  One  mass  of 
muriate  of  silver,  luna  cornea,  is  enormous,  and  is  of  im- 
mense value.  It  seems  to  consist  entirely  of  the  muriate. 
Fine  specimens  of  platinum  are  here.  The  greatest  care  is 
showed  throughout  this  extensive  Museum,  and  you  cannot 
but  feel  grateful  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  liberal  appro- 
priations which  are  made  to  increase  and  preserve  the  means 
of  good  science.  The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  .^vith- 
out  fee.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Picture  Gallery.  Thanks 
to  Her  Majesty,  strangers  are  admitted  daily  and  freely 
from  ten  to   two  or  four,  upon  showing  their  passports. 


a  natives  twice  &  week,  having  obtained  tickets  for  that 

speaking  to  one  after  this  visit,  I  alluded  to  the  mis- 

mageroent  of  the  American  colonies  of  Spain,  which  hod 

I  to  their  independence.     It  seemed  very  straiigc  to  me, 

,  that  so  Bniall  a  State  as  Portugal  should  retain  its 

can  colonies,  while  Spain  should  have  lost  hers.     I 

tded  that  the  Dear  neighbourhood  of  the  Republic  might 

had  an  influence,  but  could  not  bo  the  solo  cause.     He 

the  eoloniea  were  lost  by  being  treated  as  enemies 

r  than  friends.    Why,  said  he,  Cuba  is  governed  in  the 

e  nay  at  Ibis  moment.     Not  an  offiecr,  from  governor- 

neral  to  the  lowest,  but  is  sent  from  Spain.     A  Cuban  is 

it  trusted  with  the  smallest  public  service,    This  is  enough 

p  aliooatc  any  colony.     It  requires  many  soldiers  and  ships 

bkeep  the  people  down,  and  this  enormous  expense,  with 

iries,  uses  up  moat  of  the  Cuban  revenues.     The  gover- 

's  salary  is  live  or  sis  times  that  of  your  president,  and 

h  fees,  he  goes  home  in  a  year  or  two,  a  rich  man.     Ife 

bd  (hat  tiiere  was  an  vtndcr  cufTent  in  Spain  ready  at  any 

pment  to  declare  itself,  and  involve  the  Slate  in  ruin.    The 

Baker  seemed  a  well  informed  man,  and  this  is  what  he 

&  moment  more  in  the  Museum.     My  description  of  the 
uad  specimen  of  tbe  muriate  of  silver,  may  lead  you  to 

le  that  other  specimens  of  the  previous  metals,  from 
1  colonies  of  Spain,  are  of  like  proportion.  No  such 
For  the  most  part  they  arc  liaiid  specimens  of  fair 
—  of  gold,  pIfttiniHii,  native  silver,  in  crystals,  arho- 
nit,  iic,,  &ic.  The  thought  came  at  once  of  the  changes 
had  taken  jilaee  in  al!  the  relalions  between  the 
1  country  and  her  opliir  colonics.  Once  Spain  owned 
and  much  of  the  business  of  her  marine  was  in 
ging  home  their  precious  metals.  But  now  some  hand 
in  glass  cases,  most  carefully  gnarded,  are  all  that 
mined  to  remind  her  of  what  she  once  had.     The  best 
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gold  to  a  State  is  tliat  which  is  dug  out  of,  as  well  as  I 
[  the  good   muscle  aud  good  spirit  of  a  people.     Xatiot 

decay  can  never  come  of  such  mining  as  this.     It  cannot 

wasted,  for  the  sure  laws  of  a  certain  nature  produce  ai 

preserve  it.     It  is  the  good  patrimony  which  every  fath 

gives  to  his  child,  and  he  has  ever  been  the  best  man  w] 

has  succeeded  to  such  childhood.     We  are  making  the  e: 

perimcut  of  gold-digging,  money-making,  without  mind,  - 

i  the  muscle,  but  not  the  spirit.     The  result  is  not  yet,  unle 

{  it  be  the  hundred  millions  of  foreign  debt  which  our  gol 

i  dug  and  to  be  digged,  is  standing  godfather  to,  —  and  whi( 

I 

'  it  peradventure  may  pay. 

BuTTEu.  — There  is  no  butter  in  Spain,  as  far  as  I  ha^ 

been.     What  do  you  mean  ?     Just  what  I  say.     I  did  m 

sec  butter  from  Irun  to  Madrid  on  any  table,  at  any  mei 

Oil  replaces  it  in  cookery.     I  once  saw  what  seemed  a  ba 

■  of  butter  in  a  closet,  and  asked  the  waiting-girl  to  bring  it ' 

me.     She  did  not  understand.     My  courier  was  told  to  as 
!  her  for  it.     He  asked  for  some  burro,  the  Italian  for  tl 

;  article.     She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  went  on  cuttiz 

j  up,  and  handing  about.    He  then  said,  the  gentleman  wan 

,  some  manticoy  the  Spanish  for  butter.     She  had  none. 

I  told  C.  there  was  sjme  in  the  buffet,  and  he  got  it.     Tl 

girl  saw  him  put  it  on  the  table,  and  came  out  with  s 
aniico,  which  settled  its  character.  They  have  in  Madri 
what  they  call  butter,  but  it  did  not  remind  me  of  tl 
article.  Now  this  want  of  butter,  like  ours  of  June,  wil 
its  golden  hue,  its  exquisite  flavour,  making  one's  breakiia 
an  event,  and  giving  to  the  dinner  so  much  tluit  a  dinnt 
wants,  —  the  want  of  this,  makes  foreign  travel  a  trouble  1 
the  traveller  of  taste.  It  has  its  place,  with  bad  tast 
however  manifested,  and  almost  makes  one  yearn  for  h 
greon  fields  and  herds.  A  traveller  had  stopped  at  a  plai 
among  the  I*yronce9,  —  a  solitary  house,  —  exhausted  wil 
fatigue,  and  dripping  wet.  He  had  ridden,  —  the  demat 
of  the  time,  —  and  his  horseman's  boots  were  top-full,- 


It 


mtming  wilU  water.     As  be  sat  by  tlie  fire  he  asked  for 
A  soup  was  ill  tlic  orders,     Tlio  pot  was  soon  in 
The   vegetahles  in   nod    boiling,  wlieu   the    good 
,  taking  the  lamp  from  the  mantcl-piccc,  poured  its 
Intents  into  the  pot.    Hortour  struck  at  this,  he  aaked  what 
|>  Tueant,  and  learned  with  comfort  that  olive  oil  was  used 
p  and  for  illumination,  and  in  due  time  had  an 
illent  dinner,  anil  delicious  soup. 

—  Madrid  is  supplied  with  excellent  water.     It 

llrought  from  a  di&lanee  in  pipes,  and  is   served   at   foun- 

In  the  evening,  water  vessels  of  wood  are  brought 

F  carefully  placed,  so  that  next  morning  they  may  be 

uly  filled,  and  found.     I  did  not  understand  this  ea  I  saw 

)   evening   these    arrangements.      Early   in    the   morning 

a  are  at  hand  with  tubes  of  various  length  to  reach  every 

'  rcsscl,  and  fill  each  witb  perfectly  fresh  and  nice 

r  aa  it  issues  from  the  various  mouths  of  the  fountain. 

e  morning  they  carry  them  to  each  bouse  with  Ihe  day's 

The  price  of  the  service  being.  1  think,  about  two 

month.     Now  this  is  a  nice  method.     The  quantity 

f  limited,  and  this  prevents  waste.     1  can  vonch  fur  the 

■cellencc  of  the  water.     Beside  this  supply,  women  come 

fe-great  numbers,  bringing  earthen  vessels  shaped  not  unlike 

K  kettles  of  large  size,  which  arc  filled  by  the  beiircra,  and 

Tied  away  on  their  beads.     The  women  of  the  Continent 

at  head  work.     The  water  is  soft.     In  other  countries, 

B»,  I  have  found  it  hard.     For  those  who  have  taste 

0  for  daily  ablutions,  the  Madrid  fountains  are  great 

s.     Anotlier  use  of  water  here  is  the  watering  of 

»,  and  of  trees.     You  cannot  tell  how  great  is  this 

ry,  for  at   home  you  hare  it  not.     I  mean  watering 

.     The  leaves  are  thoroughly  wetted  with  fresji  water, 

i  the  wind  through  them  is  cool,  and  singularly  refresh- 

I  w»»   once  asked  if  Madrid  were   not  a  naily  place. 

t  epithet  is  common  in  EngUud,  for  the  rairat  part,  phy- 

lUjr  used, —  as  nasty  weather,  — a  fuuf y  pnson,  is  either 
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morally  or  physically  bo.  I  think  the  word  is  a  nasty  one 
and  enough  to  break  a  contract  of  marriage,  if  used  by  eithc; 
party.  I  answered  the  question  about  Madrid,  saying  thai 
it  was  a  very  nice,  clean  place.  The  streets  are  wide,  and 
shade  trees  have  room  to  grow.  They  are  both  faithfully 
watered.  You  see  with  what  care  the  trees  are  washed  and 
dressed  every  morning.  Women  take  part  in  this  process, 
and  you  think  of  the  Hamadryads  of  old,  the  guardian 
angels  of  the  trees.  The  dirt  is  brushed  up,  and  removed 
at  once.  The  paving  here  favours  cleanliness.  The  stones 
are  symmetrical,  of  the  shape  and  size  about,  of  bricks,  and 
wedge  shaped.  They  are  laid  with  as  much  care  as  brick  in 
the  walls  of  a  house.  Nay,  I  have  seen  them  laid  in  mortar 
to  secure  firmness.  The  edges  thus  remain  in  place,  and 
the  pavement  being,  as  we  said,  wedge  shaped,  a  series  of 
arches  is  formed  which  not  only  aid  each  other,  but  produce 
a  smooth  road,  a  monstrous  comfort  to  horse,  carriage,  and 
the  carried.  I  looked  at  these  means  of  comfort  in  their 
sanitary  bearings,  and  you  see  at  once  how  much  health 
may  be  promoted  by  the  pure  air  of  streets.  Sometimes 
the  gutter  stones  arc  round.  These  are  laid  with  special 
care.  They  are  in  precise  linos,  and  the  grade  is  secured  by 
constantly  using  the  spirit  level,  —  or  rather,  uniform  de- 
scent is  produced  by  inclined  planes,  and  the  water  runs 
freely  o(F.  I  notice  with  pleasure  the  firmness  of  European 
paving,  and  this  under  loads  of  merchandise,  —  of  wagons, 
and  of  horses,  of  the  weight  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
Now,  how  different  from  the  perfect  smoothness  of  these 
streets,  are  ours,  and  how  clean  the  first  are  kept.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  annoyances  of  our  streets.  Everything  suf- 
fers but  dyspepsia.  This  may  be  helped  by  jolting,  which, 
however,  the  dyspeptic  can  find  amongst  us  without  any 
painful  inquest.  Then  of  street  cleaning.  We  summarily 
brush  the  street  dirt  up  in  heaps  in  the  side  gutters.  Then, 
as  if  to  please  them,  they  may  be  left  a  day  or  two  in  their 
new  residence,  to  be  blown  away,  it  may  be,  to  be  collected 
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If  the  (lust  cart  comes,  hour  slovenly  the  job  U 
,  generally  by  the  foreigner,  who  has  bad  but  litUe 
e  beyond  peat  cutting,  or  potato  growing,  and  a  very 
>  work  abftut  tbo  dirt  beaps  ia  GuJficicnt.  "  Ob,  the 
era,'*  said  one  to  me,  "  and  bow  nico  are  ye,  to  bother 
It  a  Bhovel  or  so  of  rfrj/  mad. " 

entered  Spain  with  anticipated  starvation,  or  to  be  bled 
;alh  by  night  encmiea,  more  industrious  and  inexorable 
I  leecb,  or  sangrado.  As  to  the  starvation,  it  was  all 
g.  I  did  not  attempt  erory  dish,  but  I  got  as  much 
was  convenient  for  me.  The  table  was  always  neat, 
oidst  the  mountains,  silver  or  plated  forks  were  as 
as  in  the  city.  1  know  nothing  of  the  sleeping 
a  in  post  houses,  but  in  Madrid  they  are  excellent, 
a  beds  arc  of  cotton,  the  bedsteads  of  polished  iron,  the 
1,  linen.  As  to  fleas  and  bugs,  they  are  all  in  your  eye, 
|t withstanding  the  rebutting  testimony  of  guide-books  and 
The  service  is  excellent.  Tbero  are  things 
bich  the  Anglo  Saxon,  and  the  Anglo  Yankee,  might  ask 
e  reformed.  But  as  most  of  them  are  for  personal  con- 
ence,  1  hardly  think  such  a  sacrifice  to  our  prejudicea 
be  entertained. 

HK  'EacoBiAL.  —  This  is  the  burioJ  place  of  the  Kings 
i  Queens  of  Spain.  Here  are  the  children  of  royalty, 
,  there,  in  the  centre  of  this  vast  tomb,  which  occu- 
H  ft  subterraneous  vault,  or  room  uf  great  extent,  lies  tha 
fcnt,  —  the  body  of  the  son  of  the  reigning  Queen,  in  a 
in,  made  rich  with  gold,  and  if  my  vision  be  true,  with 
I  upon  or  near  it.  Around  the  walla  of  this  vast 
tacomb  of  royalty,  are  arranged,  on  shelves,  the  coffins 
a  long  race  of  monarchs.  The  guide  named  them,  I  aup- 
1  theii  order,  but  with  a  rapidity  which  made  it  im- 
Bsible  for  you  to  follow  him,  had  such  been  your  wish. 
i  (paces  are  now  all  filled  with  eoihus,  so  that  the  good 
riatan  who  accompanied  us  with  three  candles,  so  ar- 
a  cluster  as  to  allow  him  to  carry  them  in 
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was  quite  puzzled  to  know  how  to  dispose  of  the  nex 
or  queen  who  might  die.  We  ascended  irom  the  p 
the  dead,  made  but  little  wiser,  and  no  better  by  our 
The  Escorial  was  built  by  Philip  II.,  and  h^is  buricc 
It  is  a  convent.  It  consists  of  a  palace,  a  churd 
houses  for  tlic  monks.  It  contained,  formerly,  betwci 
and  six  hundred  monks ;  now,  as  I  was  told  here 
twenty-five.  The  destruction  of  the  Inquisition  wa: 
to  Catholic  Spain.  I  was  told,  on  my  voyage  from  Ar 
that  Catholicism  was  reviving  here.  But  I  should 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement.  Don  Carlos  is  the 
ful  heir  to  the  throne,  as  I  am  told,  and  who  could 
now  reign,  is  absolutely  prevented  doing  so  because 
Catholic  zeal,  and  because  he  would  restore  the  Inqu 
should  he  obtain  the  crown.  Everything  shows  he; 
decay  of  religion.  The  churches  are  dilapitatcd. 
appearance  is  wretched.  The  Crosses  by  the  way  si< 
neglected  and  rare.     I  saw  them  broken,  —  deprived  < 

1  or  both  arms,  and  the  least  injured,  most  miserable  t 

They  are  now  hardly  met  with.  The  churches  hai 
few  worshippers,  and  report  makes  the  lives  of  the 
utterly  scandalous.  You  sec  how  these  reports  are  lih 
be  true,  in  the  simple  fact,  that  the  rightful  heir 
crown  cannot  get  it  because  of  his  severe  religionism, 
subject  seems  determined  to  be  no  longer  under  the  i 
the  church.     He  is  very  likely  to  be  entirely  destit 

1  all  religious  feeling,  in  his  apostasy  from  that  which  v 

the  Catholic  of  Spain,  the  soul  and  substance  of  re 

il  itself.     I  was  struck  with  the  mutilated,  tumble-dow 

I' 

1  dition  of  the  houses  formerly  inhabited,  in  the  Escor: 

monks.  This  is  not  the  effect  of  neglect  or  decay  on 
when  the  French  were  here,  they  destroyed  these  bui 
by  cannon.  Ruins  belong  to  just  such  a  place.  It  is 
twenty-four  miles  English  from  Madrid.  It  is  surro 
by  mountains,  and  being  reached  by  a  long  and  most  t 
ascent,  through  the  passages  among  mountains,  stanc 


I 


I 
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Tcry  commanding  position.  Notliing  c&n  exceed  the  dcto- 
laicnae.  and  utter  atUlnois  of  llio  place.  Thu  mountains 
arc  perfoccly  liarc,  not  a  green  thing  is  anywhere.  Itiicks 
nnd  titauct  arc  on  every  «ido,  anil  what  might  have  been 
once  gtecn,  is  hiimed  and  parched  up.  It  looked  like  a 
place  accursed,  as  if  men  did  nut  live  hero,  while  the  undis- 
turbed lixard  vaa  luiiuing  >vild  beneath  your  feet.  I  have 
rarely,  if  evor,  btca  so  imjiressed  witli  the  entire  failure  of 
HO  much  hnmon  power  end  effort  as  have  been  used  here. 

Philip    II.  —  This   King    lived    hero   years   in   mortal 
Fieknoss,  to  ivalv'lt  over  and  biesa,  or  to  sanctify  the  mate- 
rials whicli  were  cmployud  in  building  the  Escorial.     Hero 
are  the  stools  on  which  he  rested  his  diseased  limbs,  and 
the  chairn  in  which  he  placed  his  diseased  body,  and  hero 
!  the  boards,  covured  with  velvet,  which  were  placed  in 
0  lap,  and  on  which  he  wrote.     These  tables,  if  such  tUcy 
Hty  be  called,  were  in  two  leaves,  connected  by  lunges, 
■d  tbcy  Haid  up  there,  that  the  minister  would  have  one 
lit  rtisting  on  his  knees,  while  tbe  other  was  on  the  King's. 
:  guide  desired  the  company  to  sit  in  the  King's  sent, 
tucb,  in  turn,  some  did.     1   was  one  of  these,  and  took 
*  mv  tablets  and  recorded  the  important  fact.     The  apart- 
Inta  arc  very  simple.     The  royal  accommodation  was  far 
than  wiiiild   natisfy  many  of  my   republican    friends. 
I  rooms  are  very  small,  royal  closets  ralher  than  rvgal 
jbaraberEi.     I  shoidd  think,  b  so  hot  a  region,  for  the  Esco- 
9  n«urot  the  sun  than  Madrid,  that  Philip  must  often 
)  snfTcred  by  the  heat.     They  showed  us  support*  for 
i  diwascd  leg*,  cases  made  to  lit  them,  and  which  were 
ilools.     For  winter  use  these  rases  are  podded, 
I  made  lo  be  warm.       For  summer,  they  arc  made  of 
)  work,  wluch  will  allow  tho  air  to  paw  through  the 
I  waa  glad  to  see  this  Uigbt  arrangement  for  com- 
,  made  for  one  who  found  Ids  felicity  in  tho  wnercst 
CO,  and  hia  amieipattons  of  heaven  in  his  continuons 
mga  on  earth.     I  can  ondentand  wUftt  sneh  felicitjr 


* 
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was,  and  how  such  a  heaven  was  in  prospect,  loved.  There 
arc  times  in  every  man*8  experience,  in  which  sorrow  is 
without  woe,  and  sufTering  without  pain,  —  moments  in 
which  the  relations  hetwecn  the  spiritual  and  the  physical 
are  so  loosened,  that  their  entire  separation  would  be  wel- 
comed instead  of  dreaded.  Why  may  not  Philip  have  had 
his  hest  joy  in  his  self-imposed,  or  patiently  endured 
misery  ? 

You  see  arrangements  everywhere  made  for  the  unob- 
structed enjoyment  of  religion  by  Philip.  His  closet  opens 
near  to  a  private  half-glazed  door  into  the  church.  This 
door  is  80  placed,  as  to  allow  one  behind  it  to  sec  the  chan- 
cel, and  the  services  there,  with  perfect  ease.  The  door  is 
panelled,  but  the  panels  are  moveable,  and  the  glass  is  so 
placed  as  to  allow  perfect  vision  of  what  is  within  to  the 
person  who  is  in  the  closet,  and  without  his  being  seen. 
At  least  this  is  the  impression  which  I  received  from  the 
apartments  referred  to,  and  the  relations  of  each  with  the 
other.  The  panels  were  slipped  aside,  and  this  with  per- 
fect case,  and  without  noise,  and  I  immediately  and  per- 
fectly got  full  sight  of  the  service  which  was  then 
proceeding  at  the  altar.  I  know  precisely  what  is  the  rate 
of  Pliilip  with  Catholics  and  others,  friends  and  enemies. 
I  can  understand  how  terrible  might  have  been,  amd  were, 
the  cruelties  of  such  a  man,  —  of  how  little  account  the 
sufferances  of  others  for  recusancy  might  have  been  to  him, 
who  died  daily  in  his  self-martyrdom  for  his  own  sins.  I 
can  understand  all  this.  And  how  unworthy  was  such  a 
course,  how  false  to  religion  was  such  a  life,  in  the  regard 
of  truly  pious  Christian  men.  But  when  1  stood  in  the 
Escorial,  surrounded  by  the  memorials  of  a  life  devoted  to 
what  was  thought  to  be  duty,  —  and  now  that  centuries  had 
gone  by  since  that  life,  and  those  acts,  I  confess  the  moral 
arose  along  with  the  bigotry,  and  I  felt  how  the  martyrdom 
for  heresy,  in  declaring  a  truth  on  both  sides,  was  to  the 
martyr  the  ascension  to  heaven.     I  have  not  had  time  to 


analj-ze  the  process  by  which  changes,  and  quite  striking 
ones  too,  are  made  in  opinions  >vlji<:h  have  been  confirmed  by 
time ;  and  the  adoplion  of  others  which,  Qt  one  time,  it 
seems  hardly  possible  for  roe  to  have  adopted.  I  stood 
there  in  the  Eseorial,  or  eat  npon  &  stone  siaircaae,  each  step 
of  which,  the  guide  was  careful  more  than  once  to  remind 
me,  was  one  solid  bit  of  exquisite  and  most  cosily  marble.  — 
and  thoughts  came,  not  only  of  my  distant  home,  and  of 
the  strange  fact  that  1  was  actually  here,  but  of  the  people 
and  times,  out  of  the  deep  conTietions  of  which  this  con- 
vent had  been  built,  and  that  he  who  buill  it,  who  lived  in 
it.  who  died  in  it,  and  now  lies  buried  in  it,  mi^'ht  have 
played  his  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  and  have  done 
for  duty,  which  comes  lo  us  in  so  awful  a  livcry'of  nnmised 
cruelty.  Philip's  fallier  left  a  throne  for  a  cloister;  and 
(lis  son  passed  much  of  ihe  Inst  years  of  his  life  in  a  con- 
Tent,  Was  there  not  soracthius  in  the  condition,  if  not  in 
the  coBstitntion.  of  the  moral  nature  in  each,  which  the 
mighty  agency  of  an  uneontndlable  instinct  directed :  and 
which  gave  character  to  their  religious  life  ?  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  quite  extraordinary  in  the  religious  expe- 
riences, and  powers,  of  these  remarkable  men.  And  now, 
after  the  flight  of  centuries,  in  the  place  of  tlieir  lives,  and 
of  their  burial,  we  can.  so  to  speak,  afford  to  look  on  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  and  learn  what  may  be  traced 
there.  Instances  of  the  power  or  tendency  of  the  religious 
sentiment  to  tyranny,  and  in  its  most  terrible  and  cruel 
forms,  are  scattered  over  every  page  of  history.  Charles 
and  Philip  were  religionists.  Their  function  was  to  pre- 
serve, in  its  purity,  what  to  them  was  the  tmc  cliurch.  In 
that  chnreb.  the  earliest  faith,  we  are  told,  was  daily  and 
hourly  manifested.  In  unbroken  sueeession  the  aposlolie 
order  had  come  along  w^ith  the  ages.  The  Imperial  father  and 
B'ln  were  to  see  that,  os  long  as.  they  lived,  it  should  pro- 
serve  its  earliest  pimty.  "  On  this  rock  I  build  my  chuich," 
had  a  literal  significance.     The  Puritan  came  to  America  tn 
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found  a  true  church.  He  left  one  which  for  centuri< 
claimed  the  supremacy,  hccause  of  its  truth.  The  F 
could  not,  and  would  not,  tolerate  any  hut  his  own 
differ  from  this  was  the  highest  heresy.  He  was  true 
conscience.  He  hanished  heretics.  Philip  II.  di 
establish  a  new  church.  He  found  one  ready  made 
hand;  and  with  a  terrible  zeal  he  pursued  heresy  ' 
death.  The  smallest  modification  of  faith, —  the  an 
departure  from  the  truth,  as  he  held  it,  —  the  only  tr 
him,  —  was  punished  with  death  in  its  most  fearful  : 
And  with  what  indomitable  firmness,  yes,  cheerfulnes 
death  welcomed.  The  heresy  was  a  greater  truth 
martyr,  than  was  his  faith  who  sent  him  to  the  stake 
paid  the  dearer  for  it.  And  what  a  price,  in  personal  i 
ing,  did  not  Philip  pay,  and  in  so  much  of  his  life,  f 
church.  We  have  seen  something  of  this.  In  his 
referred  to,  are  the  visible  signs  of  his  painful  and  loat 
diseases.  To  the  popular  mind  these  exliibitions  nn 
disgusting,  but  they  arc  not  the  less  proofs  of  the  sufll 
which  he  daily  and  hourly  endured.  They  present  ou 
jcct  in  a  pha-e  which  deserves  to  be  considered,  —  the 
of  self-sacrifice  for  the  faitli  in  which  Philip  lived  and 
That  faith  hath  in  it  penance,  the  physical,  and  self-in 
punishment  of  sin,  —  the  element  of  self-sacrifice  wl: 
its  own,  —  and  then  with  what  readiness  has  it  carric 
principle  into  its  works  of  charity,  of  doing  good  to  c 
i  The  Puritan  was  a  man  of  sacrifice.     Not  that  it  \^ 

;,f!  article  of  his  faith,  but  because  he  could  in  no  othc 

'I  j  declare  and   extend  it.     He  did  not  come  to  Ameri 

ij  freedom  to  worship  God,  but  to  establish  a  true  wc 

He  denied  this  freedom  in  his  first  banishment,  and 
his  mind,  good  and  sufficient  reason.  The  territc 
inhabited  here  was  his  own.  He  held  it  under  the  aut 
of  a  royal  grant.  He  said  that  he  had  a  right  to  hii 
and  that  it  was  for  his  own  uses.  Nobody  had  a  ri 
come  into  his  possessions  but  by  his  permission,  an( 


!  I 


f  conduct,  he  disturbed  the  peace,  —  and  the  civil  magis' 
;  to  settle  this, —  he  might  be.  and  he  was,  driven 

cibly,  if  force  were  needed,  out  of  the  colony. 

I  have  said  to  yoii,  for  whom  1  write,  of  what  most  im- 
presaed  mc  in  the  Escorlal.  I  have  spoken  of  Philip  just 
as  I  was  moved  to  speal(  in  and  \>y  his  desolate  home,  —  of 
hie  sacrifices  and  of  his  Butferinge.  A  commentary  is  truer 
than  a  history,  not  truer  in  re)i;ard  to  what  its  subjects 
have  donf,  —  their  out-door  public  acts  what  they  or  their 
agents  have  done,  —  but  truer  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  conditions  of  such  actions.  .  A  man  is  not  in  his 
hand,  but  in  his  heart.  In  the  solemn  and  deep  conviction 
of  duty,  men  have  killed  themselves,  or  have  lived  in  the 
midst  of  a  daily  death,  —  the  acutest  sufferings.  And  such 
men  have  to  answer  the  whole  demands  of  conscience,  — 
especially  the  religious,  —  have  done  things  which  should, 
as  we  think,  make  the  angels  weep,  and  yet  they  may  have 
done  them  under  the  most  solcntn  and  respousible  convic- 
tions of  itulg.  A  commentary  may  be  truer  than  a  hbtory. 
There  is  a  wise  direction  of  an  Aposile.  ■'  Look  not  every 
man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of 
others."  I  quote  from  memory.  How  short  had  been  his- 
tory, had  this  short  sentence  been  the  rule  of  the  life  of  the 
world.  How  strange  was  the  lile  of  Charles  V.  What  a 
chapter  of  contradictions.  He  was  the  defender  of  his 
faith,  and  at  any  cost  to  himself  and  to  others.  Yet  Luther 
travels  with  Charles's  safe  conduct  in  his  pocket,  though 
bis  visit  was  to  answer  for  a  heresy  whieh  was  hurrying 
thousands  to  the  stake.  Charles  leaves  palace  and  diadem 
bebiad  him,  and  wanders  through  the  wild  Pyrenees,  with 
Bttcrilicos  and  sufferings  which  the  stouieat  could  hardly 
endure.  He  shaves  his  head  and  puts  on  the  cowl,  though 
on  that  head,  just  before,  were  resting  the  crowns  of  many 
Empires.  The  soft  purple  is  replaced  hy  the  coarse  hair- 
cloth. He  could  starve  for  penance,  even  to  danger  to  life. 
And  yot  ho  could  eat,  and  did  eat,  more  than  any  other  m&a 
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of  his  time.  Tho  crowning  antagonism  of  bis  life  was  Ids 
funeral,  which  he  celebrated  while  alive.  He  enters  his 
coffin,  —  hoars,  in  his  own  funeral,  the  service  of  the 
dead,  —  is  left  alone,  as  if  in  his  tomb,  and  rises,  as  if 
from  the  dead,  to  the  duties  of  his  monastic  life.  The  man 
is  a  bold  one  who  does  not  shrink  from  his  own  very  self, 
in  reading  the  words  of  what  men  of  the  ''  one  spirit*'  with 
his  own,  have  done. 

The  church,  or  what  might  seem  to  be  the  chapel  of  the 
Convent,  resembled  in  form  a  Greek  Cross.  The  place  of 
the  chancel  is  in  one  of  the  equal  branches  of  this 
Cross.  This  form  answers  very  well  for  preaching,  and  the 
people,  you  sec,  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  church,  and  still 
hear  and  see  what  is  proceeding.  They  occupied  the  space 
opposite  the  chancel.  I  thought  them,  as  I  saw  them 
through  Philip's  window,  at  an  inconvenient  distance,  but 
as  much  of  the  service  was  at  the  time  ceremonial,  this  was 
really  of  no  consequence.  When  you  first  look  through 
this  panelled  and  glazed  door,  you  see  nothing  but  the 
chancel,  tho  altar,  the  priests,  and  attendants.  You  only 
sec  the  audience  by  looking  in  a  direction  opposite,  and 
there  you  see  them  clustered  together,  on  their  knees  or  in 
chairs,  as  is  usual  in  Catholic  churches,  there  being  no  pews. 
I  listened  to  tho  service.  It  was  low  chanting,  with  the 
organ  accomi>animent,  and  its  effect  was  certainly  as  deep 
and  as  solemn  as  any  service  could  be.  Not  to  interrupt 
the  service,  the  panels  were  closed,  and  we  went  to  see 
the  palace.  There  was  nothing  which  I  saw  which  much 
attracted  attention,  except  some  paintings  by  llibera,  —  by 
Murillo,  —  and  two  or  three  alleged  originals  by  Raphael, 
and  many  copies  from  him,  and  other  masters.  I  did  not 
go  up  a  long  fiight  of  stairs  to  see  other  wonders,  and  so 
lost,  as  I  was  told,  the  *'  best  of  the  whole,*'  viz.,  a  Christ 
in  marble.  Now,  as  I  have  been  told  this  pretty  often 
before,  I  felt,  in  some  recovered  strength,  able  for  a  new 
campaign.      *' Renewed  strength,*'   so   early  in  the  day? 
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Yes,  for  I  rose  at  tliree,  to  get  rcnily,  for  tho  diligence. 
which  was  to  atort  ot  five,  wns  BOme  distance  off,  and  to 
which  I  was  to  walk. — and  add  to  this  twenty-four  miles 
of  hard  jolting,  without  btcakfaat,  for  five  or  sis  hours,  and 
then  to  start  off  on  "  Bight-seeing."  From  the  palace  wo 
imterod  the  church.  It  is  a  very  noble  building,  with  leas 
of  gilding  than  some,  but  more  of  it  than  taste  demanda. 
In  what  strong  contraat  do  the  two  chuichea  in  Munich,  and 
the  more  remarkable  one  in  Strasburg,  stand,  in  their  aub- 
lime  simplicity,  when  compared  with  these,  —  I  will  not  say 
gilded  sepulchres,  —  but  these  elaborately  ornamented  inte- 
riors. It  was,  with&l,  grand  in  extent,  in  its  vast  pillan 
—  its  roof  or  coiling.  —  its  profound  rcposo.  It  was  grate 
ful  to  be  hero.  This  was  tUo  farthest  limit  of  my  wander- 
iuga.  Every  new  step  would  bo  forward,  towards  home, 
snd  rest.  The  daily  preparation  for  travel,  itself  a  laboiir, 
would  soon  be  one  toil  less,  and  the  weary  mules  would 
have  no  cauao  to  compltun  of  mo  more.  I  should  soon  be 
where  was  spoken  my  mother  tongue,  and  the  ever-coming 
"  I  do  not  understand,"  would  not  be  the  hourly  answer  to 
my  question.  So  you  see  in  this  old  chapel  was  cause  of 
gratitude,  and  sure  am  I  that  I  rarely  fail  to  foci  and  csprcss 
it.  There  are  hours  in  Catholic  countries  when  all  the  bells 
of  the  city  begin  to  ring,  just  as  it  is  with  ua  when  a  fire 
happens.  It  is  j  ust  that  hour  here  in  Madrid  now,  and  such 
a  din  must  be  heard  to  be  felt.  What  it  means,  I  know  not. 
It  may  be  it  Is  to  svinnnon  the  faithful  to  prayer.  It  is,  I 
assure  you,  a  painful  process  to  the  praycrless.  An  inter-- 
mission.  — and  then  a  tenfold  powerful  peal. 

Casi:(0.  — I  bad  not  liuishcd  my  service  at  the  Escorial, 
for  the  Casino,  tlio  Little  Palace,  was  nest  to  be  visited. 
Our  guide  in  the  ehnrch  was  a  blind  old  man,  but  quite 
temukablu  for  his  memory  of  places.  lUs  son  guided  him, 
luid  ho  us.  He  knew  when  he  passed  holy  places,  and  bent 
bis  knoe  when  ho  reached  thom.  lie  has  guided  many 
Americajui,  and  o&id  ho  was  always  happy  to  do  »o.     Ho 
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asked  of  Mr.  Calderon,  and  said  he  had  married  an  Ameri- 
can lady.     Washington  Irving  is  a  favourite.     He  spoke  of 
others,  Americans  among  the  rest,  and  was  evidently  quite 
happy  in  his  reminiscences.     His  name  is  Cornelius  Burgos, 
as  nearly  as  I  could  gather  from  the  courier,  and  I  think  I 
shall    long    remember    the   plaintive    tone,    and    the   rery 
pleasing  countenance,  of  the  blind  guide  of  the    Kscoiial. 
We  reached  the  Casino  after  a  mile's  walk  or  so,  through 
a   broad   coach-road,   or  approach,  with   linden,   elm,  and 
other  trees  on  its  borders.     But  for  the  intense  heat,  the 
walk  would  have  been  very  pleasant.     At  the  Little  Palace 
we  were  consigned  to  a  new  guide,  an  old  soldier  in  his 
uniform,  but  having  very  few  teeth  left,  his  Spanish  seemed 
more  uncertain   than  any  before  heard;   but  it  answered. 
As  its  name  imports,  this  place  is  minute  in  all  its  charac- 
ters.     P^specially   is    this    the  case    with   its   inside.     The 
rooms   arc    without    number.      I    soon   ceased    the    count. 
They   are,   of  necessity,   very   small,   and   pass   off  in   all 
directions,  without   any   apj)arcnt   order.     iSometimes   you 
would  come  upon  a  room  of  some  size ;  but  then  its  height 
was  so  wholly  below  all  proportion,  that  length  and  breadth 
told  for  little  or  nothing.     I  have  never  seen  such  a  box  in 
so  wide  fields,  lawns,  parks.     It  seemed  the  very  plaything, 
baby-house  of  royalty,  but  here  in  Spain  may  answer  every 
purpose  equally  well  as  another.     But  as  if  aware  of  its 
moral  element,  —  if  a  little  or  a  large  palace  has  any  such 
thing,  —  the  Casino  is  utterly  deserted.     Beds,  bedding,  all 
which  goes  towards  house-keeping,  except  a  few  show  things, 
have  been  removed,  and  as  I  understood,  its  Royal  Mistress, 
and  only  rightful  occupant,  visits   it   no  more.     The   old 
guide  is  its  only  inhabitant,  and  a  pretty  dull  time  must  he 
have  of  it.     Speaking  of  furniture,   I  must  not  omit   the 
pictures.     They  are  in  perfect  proportion  to  the  apartments 
they  occupy.     Most  of  them,  certainly  many,  are  of  strictly 
miniature  size.     The  frames  are  out  of  all  proportion  large, 
as  if  to  give  some  character  to  that  which  they  surround. 
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e  was  much  that  was  curious  in  art  here,  and  doubtlees 

Iwh   that  vna  valuable.     Thus,    minute  works  in  ivor^r 

Sume  of  these  are  very  boautifiil,  and  well  worth 

Dining.     Whole  scenes  ate  in  ivory,  —  the  Juilgraent  of 

nmon,  for  inatance,  Abraham  offering  Isaac,  Noah  leaving 

f  Ark.     The  mother,  in  the  firat,  la  done  admirably ;  its 

a  excellent.     In  another  room,  or,  I  think  the  same, 

fr  landscapes,  said  to  be  in  ivory.     Those  arc  very  small, 

erytbing,  le^f,   thorn,  the   most  delicate  things  pos- 

le,  of  a  hwr's  diameter,  are    beautifully  displayed,  and 

c  ^0   examination  of  a  glass.     I  had  not  seen   these 

■  before   I   began  to  suspect   what    they  were,  and  to 

ibt  if  they  were  the  work  of  a  knife  or  tool  at  all.     I 

ight  of  softening  ivory,   and    of  then  by  compression 

rft  mould,  getting  these  cxijuieite  forms,  and  I  asked  of 

rliat  those  were  made.     Our   principal  spokesman  was  a 

very  intelligent  courier  of  an  English  gentleman  who  lives 

in  the  same  lodji^ingswith  me,  and  is  iniinitely  better  informed 

than  is  the  Madrid  man  I  had  taken  instead  of  my  ovra 

courier,  who  cannot  speak  Spanish.     lie  talked  to  the  old 

soldier,  and  after  a  time  said  that  "Cbineses  peoples  made 

it,"   The  mystery  was  ut  once  solved.    I  remembered  at  once 

precisely  similar  things  which  camo  from  China,  which  I  hod 

seen  at  home,  and  in  making  which  sculpture  has  not  tbo 

least  place. 

The  tapestries  in  this  and  the  large  palace  are  exceedingly 
fine.     They  do  not,  I  think,  equal  the  Gobelins  in  tho  per- 
il iect  manner  of  execution ;  arc  less  smooth,  less  like  the  finest 
iDting.     But  thej  are  full  of  spirit,  full  of  character,  and 
B  infinite  credit  to  their  authorti,  if  such  a  word  be  properly 
ilied  here.     I  was  perfectly  delighted  with  these  siHwi- 
iS  of  a  rarely  tmed  art,  and  which  in  France  is  a  govcm- 
IDt  monoply,  so  close  that  not  the  smallest  specimen  can 
robtained.      These  tapestries  are  very  large,  covering  tho 
entire  walls.  Their  subjects  are  very  strangely  selected,  being 
frequently  from  Teniers,  and  are  full  of  life  and  fun.    I  think 
a  day  may  be  usefully  given  to  the  examinatioa  of  these 
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works.  Embroideries  arc  bore  of  silk  and  gold  from  roTal 
bands,  and  others,  —  and  inlaid  work,  by  one  of  tbe  kings,  — 
which  arc  exquisite  in  their  kinds.  He  seems  to  have  had 
the  mechanical  turn  of  Peter  Veliki  of  Russia,  and  to  have 
put  it  to  as  practical  an  account.  Woods  and  gold,  the 
latter  especially,  arc  employed  in  this  inlaid  work.  Oak 
being  the  wood  which  gives  form  to  specimens  of  tbe  work 
here,  and  this  is  generally  the  wood  employed.  Doors, 
linings  of  rooms,  &c.,  are  thus  ornamented.  The  time 
spent  in  these  works  must  have  been  very  great,  and  per- 
haps royal  time  has  been  rarely  more  innocently  employed. 
While  in  the  closet  of  Philip,  I  made  the  following  record 
of  my  visit,  sitting  at  his  simple  table,  in  his  simpler  chair. 
The  matter  recorded  shall  be  yours  in  private. 

An  English  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  I  bad  made  at 
the  Fonda,  was  my  comj)anion  at  the  Escorial.  He  was 
travelling  with  his  ser\'ant,  and  having  entered  Spain  from 
the  Mediterranean,  gave  very  pleasant  accounts  of  that  part 
of  the  country  opposite  to  that  by  which  I  had  entered  it. 
He  seemed  to  bo  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  and  of  excellent 
manners.  We  sat  upon  a  low  stone  wall  under  some  Linden 
trees  waiting  for  the  porter  of  the  gate  to  the  grounds  of 
the  Casino.  Wc  fell  into  talk,  and  by  accident  America 
was  mentioned.  Something  was  said  which  led  me  to  talk 
about  home,  and  I  gave  a  sketch  of  our  government,  —  that 
of  the  general,  and  the  state  governments,  —  of  the  powers 
yielded  and  reserved  by  the  latter,  and  the  harmony  which 
was  preserved,  where  there  might  be  supposed  to  be  antag- 
onisms to  disturb  relations  or  operations.  Religions,  judi- 
cial, and  educational  systems  and  interests  were  alluded  to. 

Mr. was  much  interested   in  all   this,  and  at   lengtb 

asked,  and  with  some  emphasis,  how  I  had  got  all  this 
knowledge  of  a  country  so  remote  from  home,  and  about 
which  his  knowledge  was  so  very  vague.  I  answered,  that 
it  was  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world,  for  I  was  bom 
in  America,  and  was  now  a  traveller  in  Spain  just  as  was  bo. 
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mas  HOir^to  lose  an  acquaintance  eo  acddcnlally  made,  and 

ii  had  become  so   pleasant   to    me.      I    gat   next   him  at 

in  Madrid,  and  had  already  talked  with  him,  and  was 

a  to  leave  him  forever.     It  is  one  of  the  roost  agreeable 

cidents  of  foreign  travel  to  make  just  such  companiooshii'B 

t  these.     It  is  one  of   its  most  unpleasant  experiences, 

WBt  daily,  to  see  them  dissolved. 

le  lime  ta  leave  the  Escoriat  vras  at  hand,  and  the  diU' 

e  at  the  gate.     It  was  crowded  full,  and  I  was  forced  to 

e  a  seat  behind  the  banquette,  nnproteetcd  from  a  sun  of 

g  power.     The  road  is  horrid,  and  such   were  the 

IS,  pitches,  and  lateral  tiltings,  that  I  thought  it  would 

I  gone  goose"  with  me  soon.     Aad  much  talk  was 

IS  to  the  best  course  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 

^nce  should  fall  out  of  its  base.     At  length  tbc  sun 

mt  down.     Aad  what  a  twilittht.     The  sky  grew  ebony 

rk,  overhead.     The  siara  at  once  appeared.     The  twilight 

ubcd  a  short  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  per- 

ixth  from  the  zcnitb,  and  instead  of  being  diffused, 

e  almost  a  I'ms  at  the  blue-blai:k  of  the  sky  to  which  it 

kohed.     It  was  a  bright  yellow,  and  the  deep  blue  instead 

I  making  a  clean  line  of  demarcation,  seemed  as  if  shaken 

into  the  twilight,  still  not  becoming  diffused  in  it,  but 

'ing  its  form  and  colour   perfectly.      It  was  the  most 

'ul  as  well  as  the  most  novel  meteorological  phenom- 

9  my  experience.     You  may  not  understand  me,  but 

'  me  when  I  assure  you  that  I  have  never  witnessed 

h  a  vision  of  departing  day.     With  what  a  grace  did  it 

jr  farewell,  —  with  what  a  prophecy  of  "  good  night."      I 

a  of  very  little,  if  any,  imaginative  or  descriptive 

And  I  assure  you  in  the  midst  of  ho  much  troth, 

1  fact,  I  look  upon  my  work  of   description  poor 

Nay,  I  should  fee!  ashamed  at  such   times,  and  in 

I  memories,  to  think  of   myself,  or  mine,  at  all.     In 

ice,  in  the  utter  absence  of  all  active  or  acting  power 

jDuId  I  live  in  the  presence  of  such  manifestatiooB  of  out 
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ward  power  and  sorpassiDg  beauty,  until  I   had  made  i 
I  my  own.     If  you  would  make  a  man  humble,  place  hii 

I  the  midst  of  nature, — inaccessible  mountains,  —  the  cata 

—  tbe  outlet,  the  by-way  of  a  lake  or  sea.      Place  him  in 
\.  midst  and  presence  of  the  infinite,  —  to  him,  the  impossi 

He  may  be  in  his  aspirations  an  angel,  —  in   his  consci 
''  ness,  only  a  man.     Two  men,  one  very  tall,  one  very  si 

were  wandering  afoot  among  the  Alps.  They  were  i 
region  from  which  rose  a  mountain,  almost  perpcndicula 
to  a  very  great  height.  They  reached  a  spot  from  wl 
they  could  see  this  mural  mountain  in  its  full  clevatj 
They  stopped.  They  were  silent.  At  length  said  W. 
short  to  R.  the  tall,  '*  R.  I  do  not  know  how  you  feci,  bi 
feel  —  very  small !  '* 

About  nine,  we  reached  Madrid,  having  passed  the  wli 
day  at  the  Escorial.  The  city  was  alive  with  its  cron 
and  glaring  with  its  lamps.  The  cry  of  "  Fresh  watc 
was  on  all  sides.  We  walked  the  tired  mules  to  the  pc 
house,  and  walked  our  tired  selves  to  the  Fonda  Pcnin 
lares.     Got  dinner  at  ten,  and  went  willingly  to  bed. 

Having  made  my  arrangements,  I  left  Madrid  Aug.  26 

After  passing  through  mountainous  regions,  we  came,  ( 

afternoon,  to  where  the  mountain  sides  were  wooded,  w 

',  wide  valleys  of  well  treated  soil.     Where  we  were,  was  i 

f  a  cloud,  —  the  sun  shining  with  full  but  not  burning  brig 

ness.  At  a  distance  there  was  heavy  rain.  At  length 
got  very  near  to  it.  It  was  not  moving  clouds,  but  i 
simple  condensation  of  the  atmosphere*s  moisture,  into 
universal  mist,  or  heavier  rain.  Our  distance  from  it  gr 
less  and  less,  and  at  length  our  region  of  sunshine  trencb 
upon  that  of  rain  at  our  right  side.  Here  a  novel  appc^ 
ance  showed  itself.  A  rainbow  of  perfect  form  and  colou 
with  one  limb  resting  among  the  trees  of  an  orchard  c 
field  only  from  us,  and  near  a  farm-house,  the  other  obliqu< 
stretching  till  ending  in  the  near  horizon.  It  was  thus  sc 
in  perspective.     Understand  now  that  this  beautiful  bow  ^ 
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eo  close  at  hand  that  I  could,  in  a  minute  or  two.  have 
readied  its  neartst  limb,  —  stood  in  tlio  midst  of  its  gor- 
gKoua  colourings.  The  effect  of  the  trees  was  very  curious. 
In  their  motions  tliey  broke  up  the  portion  of  the  bow  near- 
est them,  and  the  different  colours  were  thus  showered 
among  the  leaves  and  branches.  You  cannot  tell  how  grand 
■was  the  effect.  The  bow  was  very  large.  It  lay  «pon,  or 
lather  ^jjnst  the  mountain -si  do,  which  was  covered  with 
mist  or  rain  as  with  a  garment,  —  dark,  almost  black,  —  the 
bow  itself  in  the  purest  light,  d-eclacing  itself  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  ray.  I  examined  it  with  my  glass,  and  was 
struck  with  the  strong  line  of  demarcation  of  each  colour. 
I  was  looking  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  was  seeing 
her  at  work  in  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  recess  of  her 
vast  laboratory.  It  was  all  new,  and  left  an  impression 
which  I  have  tried  to  sketch  in  my  description.  With  me, 
few  things  of  the  external  world  arc  so  vivid  and  lasting  as 
are  the  effects,  or  better,  the  creations  of  light.  The  light, 
in  its  livery,  —  colour, — reaches  the  brain  by  the  shortest 
passage.  It  is  not,  as  is  hearing,  a  vibration  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  at  length  strikes  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and 
which,  like  other  drunis  when  struck,  makes  a  noise  in  the 
head.  It  b  the  light  itself,  —  if  I  may  so  say,  — 
"  bright  effluence  of  bright  essence," 

tvhich  passes  str^ght  into  the  brain,  and  there  tells  its  own 
wondrous  story.  It  has  to  me  rnore  of  the  spiritual  than 
has  any  other  thing  around  me;  and  now  past  one,  a.  v., 
in  Paris,  these  dim  candles  of  mine  sustain  me  in  relation 
with  the  universe,  as  no  other  medium  of  intercourse 
with  the  outward  can.  or  does.  I  hear  now  and  then  the 
I -arriagC' wheels  below  in  Rue  Rivoli,  and  the  uncertain  voices 
Lif  men,  and  the  near  and  the  diftant  clock.  But  all  these 
are  frajfincntary,  —  broken,  —  accidental.  The  light  is  con- 
tinuous,—  always  the  same,  —  a  bright  cheerful  spirit  which 
turus  all  things  into  itself.     With  such  a  Strang?  present 


before  mc,  I  love  to  luiy  my  aUcgtaoce  to  tbat 

to  me  ihat  present  aa  it  is.     Would  llmt  in  my  fcoltjr  f  ItU 

a  pleasure  aa  pure  as  is  the  object  itself. 

Rktubx  to  Paris.  —  When  I  loft  Paris  public  acttTitj 
was  mwiifesting  itself  evetywliere.  Sirccts  were  cbviKii^ 
in  surface  and  extent.  Hue  Itiroli  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Place  Bastilc,  which  reached,  would  moke  it  tour  or  five 
miles  long.  Three  hundred  bouses  or  more  bad  been 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  finishing  the  Palace,  rad 
this  work  wna  nt  once  to  proceed.  Private  boiisM  wen 
changing,  by  now  fronts,  or  hy  raiHti)»  roofs.  Great  pnblic 
sewers  were  in  hand,  and  Tcpairs  to  public  buildiogs.  lo 
the  streets  were  stone-cutters  at  work  under  sheds,  pnpmt- 
ing  materials  for  various  and  new  enterprises.  I  asked  ■ 
friend,  with  whom  I  was  walking  one  day,  what  this  all 
meant.  Paris  seemed  to  be  undergoing  a  revolution.  SiM 
he,  I  have  been  told  that  the  TrincQ  baa  addressed  a  note 
to  owners  of  real  estate,  calling  ujion  ibem  to  make  mnk 
on  their  houses,  to  give  employment  to  crowds  of  pjople  in 
Paris,  who.  if  not  so  employed,  might  make  appropriattonB of 
property,  and  some  things  beside,  tthith  mii,'ht  put  them  to 
much  trouble.  Now,  of  the  truth  of  this  1  know  nolhing. 
But  I  do  know  thut  in  no  city,  even  in  St.  Peterbbur^, 
where  a  vast  amount  of  out  door  wotk  is  olways  in  band, 
have  I  seen  anything  like  the  restless  activity  eTerywhere 
showed  here.  I  think,  yesterday,  in  driving  to  a  place,  ths 
drive  was  lengthened  full  half  a  mile  hy  turns  out  and 
round,  in  coDse(|Ucnco  of  the  broken  state  of  the  Btreoto, 
and  the  great  masses  building  of  materials.  Now,  I  was  told 
this  stale  of  things  had  reference  to  one  great  point,  tho 
establishment  of  the  goromment.  Keep  Paris  cmplojedi 
and  Franco  is  employed.  AMien  no  longer  needed,  —  tb« 
object  being  attained,  —  these  crowds  will  be  employed  else* 
where,  upon  railways,  and  other  public  works,  and  thoa 
Paris  will  be  relieved,  and  the  pnblic  peace  secured.  P,ta- 
ploymeat  identifies  the  employed  with  his  work,  and  makes 
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BTTOpathy  too,  between  the  employed  and  the  employer.  A 
man  will  not  willingly  destroy  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
A  gOTernineat  which,  by  any  means,  brings  difiorent  classes 
St  all  into  sympathy,  secures  itself;  for  it  thus  makes  itself 
the  expression  and  the  fact  of  the  widest  mutual  interests, 
»nd  has  availed  itself  of  the  best  means  of  public  and  of 
individual  safety.  At  what  small  cost  is  not  important  work 
done  ?  I  asked  the  wages  of  a  common  laboiiror.  A  franc 
a  day,  I  was  ansivered.  Yoti  may  think  this  a  very  small 
outlay  for  the  public  safety.  —  one  fifth  of  a  dollar.  Yes. 
But  you  arc  looking  at  the  subject  from  &  point  which 
Bhould  not  he  assumed  for  comparison,  namely,  the  pay  of 
an  American  lahourer,  for  while  that  may  exceed  that  of 
the  Parisian  five  times,  ii  will  go  no  farther  in  the  market 
than  docs  the  single  frunc. 

Come  ivith  me  into  France.  Come  with  your  eyes, 
your  mind,  and  heart  open,  and  look  upon  one  of  the  most 
estraordinary  portions  of  the  universe.  Go  north,  —  go 
south.  Go  whore  you  will,  and  tell  me  where  is  better 
soil,  better  cuUivntion.  larger  or  better  products.  Come 
into  the  city,  —  come  into  Paris,  and  tell  me  where  is 
industry  more  industrious,  labour  more  abundant,  and  the 
returns  of  which  do  more,  or  better  for  its  support  ?  I 
know  it  is  said  the  government  is  the  source  of  all  this,  and 
that  it  does  it  to  secure  stability.  What  better  can  govern- 
ment do  than  to  establish  itself  in  the  comfort,  the  satis- 
factions,   the   present,   and    remunerative    energies   of    its 


lubjects  ?     What  may 

governmont 

bo  occasions  in   which 

he  better  than  the   ser 

Tnie  conservatism   is   i 

France, 

periment 


I,  time  only  can  show.     A  stable 

ily  11  despotism,  and  there  may 

admixture  of  despotism  would 

.archy  of  so-called  free   states. 

im   is   an    expression  of  power.     Hero   in 

ut  forty  millions  of  people,  trying  the  ex- 

publicnn  form  of  government,  ' 


stitution.  —  represenlatives,  —  an  elective   President.      In 
the  Buccess  of  such  a  goverament,  in  the  central  power  of 
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luuvupean  civilization,  ihe  world  might  rcjoico. 
for  it  LaT€  not  come.  —  if  the  experimeitt  fail,  men  antl  agw  ' 
may  have  to  wait  for  what  tho  present  was  not  yet  ready. 
It  is  a  strange  thing  this  cii  peri  men  li^g  on  govcTnmeiit, — 
thig  instability  in  the  action  of  the  voty  hcut  of  societj-, — 
the  BOUTCO  and  organ  of  a  nation's  ritality.  Konfl  of  n* 
know  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  It  ia  a  harder  igmraoce 
which  knows  not  if  it  will  bring  fbtth  anything.  Experi- 
ments concerning  government  have  uncertainty  attached  to 
them,  from  the  very  nature  of  things ;  and  are,  honce,  tho 
very  worst  which  can  he  attempted.  In  America  stability 
is  looked  for  in  popular  education,  nniverHal  cquAlilj,  and  a 
written  coDEtitution.  And  in  America  there  is  a  revolution 
every  four  years.  The  whole  working  power  of  the  State  is 
changed,  and  the  constitution  used  according  to  its  cou- 
structicin  by  tho  temporary  head.  It  is  a  written  constltn- 
tion.  It  was  the  product  of  the  time, — mailc  for  tho 
occasion.  Now  the  slightest  degree  of  human  progTe«a 
must  carry  tho  State  beyond  a  rule  which  suited  an 
earlier  time.  A  state,  liko  a  roan,  may,  and  should  1>G, 
wiser  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday.  In  a  country  of  an 
unwritten  constitution,  government  is  the  adaptation  of 
rule  or  law  to  the  present  condition  of  the  State,  in  rcgori 
to  everything  which  enters  into  the  idea  and  fact  of  a  Stato. 
That  which  has  been  deliberately  settled,  and  by  the  high' 
est  judicial  power,  becomes  a  part  of  the  constitutioD,  -^a 
member  of  the  C'ommon  Law,  which  has  its  perpetuity  in 
the  principle  out  of  which  it  has  been  evolved,  and  which 
it  has  brought  into  living  action.  The  unwritten  consti- 
tution of  England  is  in  mind,  and  wliich  ia  bo  admirably 
and  beautifully  unfolded  in  tho  history  of  England,  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  to  whom  tho  present  age  owes  so  much, 
and  who  will  be  the  teacher  of  times  long  to  come.  Yon  see 
in  this  work  how  the  English  constilntion  has  kept  equol 
step  with  tho  political  and  social  development«  of  that  great 
State.     I  was  reminded  while  reading  it,  of  the  growth  of 
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England's  own  majestic  oak,  which,  springing  from  the  acorn, 
bcpomcs  the  monarch  of  tbc  trees.  So  does  that  unwritten 
constitution,  the  growth  of  precedent,  spread  itself  everj-- 
where,  —  reaching  to  every  interest,  and  sheltering  and 
protecting  everything  it  overshadows. 

But  the  American  constitution  is  a  compromise,  —  a  bar- 
gain, —  a  contract.  A  compromise  is  not  a  principle. 
There  are  parties  to  it,  and  interests  are  of  course  diverse, 
or  compromise  would  he  as  unnecessary  as  absurd.  There 
must  be  sacrifice  in  the  adjustment  and  operation  of  such 
an  instrumeut.  Let  now  a  contract  he  made,  as  perfect 
as  language  can  make  it,  and  we  are  told  a  skilful  lawyer 
can,  and  if  need  be,  will,  drive  a  coach  and  sis  through  it. 
The  American  constitution,  we  are  told,  with  what  truth  I 
know  not.  has  been  desperately  treated  in  this  way,  —  that 
coaches,  not  with  sis,  but  with  fifty  horses,  have  been  driven 
through  it  in  every  direction,  till  the  ruts  have  become  so 
wide  and  bo  deep,  that  one  can  hardly  see  the  original  sur- 
face anywhere.  What  is  the  foundation  of  this  assertion,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  ask,  or  to  discuss. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  what  Ls  wanted  in  every  govem- 
ment  is  po\vcT.  The  only  questions  are  of  its  amount  and 
uae.  Said  one  to  me  in  France,  "  A  slight  infusion  of  des- 
potism is  useful  in  any  government."  There  is  an  instinct 
in  the  recognition  of  true  power,  and  in  submission  to  it. 
There  comes  of  it  moral  safety,  —  the  feeling,  that  come,  what 
come  may.  there  has  been  a  preparation  for  it  in  government, 
whatever  be  its  origin,  growth,  or  form.  Somebody,  or 
something,  is  answerable  for  your  well  being,  —  whether  a 
limited  monarchy,  an  irresponsible  despotism,  or  on  othcr- 
wbc,  reckless  republic.  He  is  the  happiest  child  who,  in  his 
personal  relations  to  others,  has  exercised  the  least  will, — 
or  who  has  learned  that  in  duty,  —  in  obeying  others,  —  ho 
has  his  best  freedom,  and  pleasure.  The  absolute,  the  felt, 
aud  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  a  government  acts  upon 
the  State,  just  aa  does  the  same  thing  upon  the  family.     Its 
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proUucU  are  public  order,  —  the  gonoral,   and  todJi 
proapcrity. 

The  civil  or  social  life  of  Puns,  at  first  aigbt,  so  i 
reseniblea  that  of  every  largo  city,  tbat  you  nuij  n 
aware  of  the  diffcionce.     But  look  at  it  ill  detaiL     Hers, 
a  rnillion,  more  or  less,  of  people,  living  on  a  surface  ban 
large  enough  fur  their  business,  and  dwellings.      But  tlii 
are  no  conflicts,  noises,  coufuaions.    Everybody  aitcruU  to  1 
aBkirs.  without  troubling  others  in  theirs.     Here  is  het 
work,  —  largo  wi^oua,  and  horses,  hut  the  streets  a»  wii 
well  paved,  and  bo  collision  and  injiuy  prevented.     T 
universal  order  attracts  you,  and  so  docs  tbo 
courtesy.     This  last  must  be  atmospheric.     Nothing  tlut 
less  universal  than  light  and  air  could  produce  it.     ThotB 
no  necessary  discomfort,  if  rulae  are  not  broken.      Peoi 
yield  uuimportaDt  points,  and  thus  is  conipcnsaliou  ma 
for  the  accidental,  and,  it  may  be,  unavoidable  breach 
ruBtom.     A  stranger  feels  this.     IIo  has  not  the  rule 
head,  or  by  heart,  and  may  get  iulo  a  thousand  suarU;  b 
he  is  gently  put  right,  or  rights  himself^  and  there  on  an 
The  sidewalk  is  everybody's  property.     There  sits  a  in 
near  a  cafe  door.     Ho  takes  a  chair.     He  sips  hj 
and  it  may  he  something  else,  and  stronger,  and  he  goei 
way,  I  have  no  doubt,  rejoicing.     You  see  these  chain 
tables  often.     Suppose  you  are  tired.     There  b  the 
You  sit  down.     A  servont  comes  out  and  asks  your  vat 
You  say  nothing.     He  goes   in.     Another  eomcs,  and 
you  do  not  take  the  hint,  the  whole  of  Banquo's  lino  m 
succeed.     In  short,  the  chairs  are  for  caters,  drinkers,  oi 
smokers,  not  for  simple  useless  sitters.     Oo  upon  the 
Icvards  after  dinner,  or  in  the  evening,  and  you  will  « 
Paris  out-door  life  more  declared.     You   may  see  fuoi 
parties  everywhere.     This  out-door  life  I  lirat  saw  in  Gffl 
many.     But  there  it  is  in  gardens,  in  city,  or  suburbs,  ai 
as  in  Paris  in  the  streets.     To  be  sure  all  classes  partnkv  i 
these  pleasures.     So  do  they  here,  and  as  courtesy  la  tl 


rule  of  social  life,  there  is  no  inconvenience  in  the  gene- 
rality of  ike  custom.  It  haa  not  ha.ii  its  suurcc  in  accidents, 
and  is  hence  permanent.  Fashion  has  not  dared  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  There  is  freedom,  ease,  in  the  daily  iutctcoursc 
of  life.  A  Frenchman  does  aot  so  stand  upon  his  dignity 
as  to  make  himsell'  diBagreeable,  The  direct  patronage  of 
the  government,  aa  seen  in  the  distribution  of  honoura, 
-whether  scientific,  literary,  or  military,  lessens  distance 
between  classes  and  orders.  A  celebrated  surgical  instru- 
ment maker  wears  a  red  ribbon  at  iiis  button-hole ;  and 
so  does  Itaron  Louis,  the  mast  renowned  member  of  his 
profession ;  and  how  largely  are  Eagles  distributed  among 
the  military,  may  bo  seen  everywhere.  Just  keep  your  eyes 
open,  and  Paris  will  reveal  to  you  all  its  mysteries.  Paris 
has  no  mysteries. 

You  may  hear  of  uneasiness  as  to  the  state  of  things. 
But  I  fancy  this  docs  not  reach  very  far  down  into  society, 
and  there  are  arrangements  by  which  to  prevent  trouble- 
Thus  the  sale  of  gunpowder  is  guarded.  A  certain  quan- 
tity only  can  be  sold  to  one  and  the  same  person  ut  one 
time,.nor  can  the  sale  be  repeated  till  a  fixed  time  after.  A 
registry  is  kept  of  every  purcliase,  when  bought,  by  whom, 
where  residing,  for  what  purpose,  quantity.  In  short,  every- 
thing is  done  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  gunpowder 
in  the  bands  of  the  people.  Its  sale  is  free  elsewhere. 
Farther  security  is  found  in  the  organization  of  the  National 
Guard  j  fur  it  embraces  men  of  wealth,  business  and  ebarac- 
ter,  who  serve  for  limited  periods,  and  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  Ibe  deepest  interest  in  the  public  order,  as  tboy 
have  most  at  stake.  In  the  siege  of  New  Orleans,  large 
quantities  of  cotton,  in  bags,  had  been  taken  by  order  of 
General  Jackson,  and  used  for  defence.  Aa  owner  of  some 
of  this  cotton  complained  of  this  use  of  his  property,  thus 
taken  by  eminent  domain,  saying  that  it  was  in  danger. 
'■Take  a  gun,  then,"  said  that  commander,  icho  va*  one, 
"  and  stand  by,  and  defend  it."     I  remember  that  in  Ham- 
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buT^  the  milUU  sfst^m,  or  annual  or  tricnnia]  ecrvins  in  llir 
Quard.t,  was  required  of  cverj-  eitiaen.  A  gcntlomaa  froia 
^vhnm  I  Ic^ameil  this,  told  me  iUbC  he  vru  at  tliat  roam^Dl 
in  that  service.  The  goremmcnt  patronage  of  tiic  buxincs 
operations  of  private  individuals,  in  aoolliar  aecuritj  to 
projicrty.  The  government  cames  to  have  na  interest  in 
those  npcratioiis.  Thus,  at  Didot's  cstahllnhmont  the  othtf 
day,  I  was  showed  volume  after  vohimt?,  of  enormous  and 
splendid  folio  editions  of  most  important  works,  ia  the  ptib- 
lieation  of  which  the  government  is  directly  coneenied. 
This  connection  of  the  government  in  such  cotcrpriMt, 
secures  the  uses  of  them  throughout  the  world,  as  the  price 
ia  hrought  within  the  means  of  individuals,  aa  well  as  of 
colleges,  universities,  states.  Nay,  I  was  told  by  one  who 
knew,  and  with  whom  I  went  to,  and  examined  Didol'a 
great  CBtablisbment,  that  these  books  may  be  piirohaaed  as 
cheaply,  if  not  cheaper,  in  America  than  in  Paris.  How 
much  is  it  the  direct  interest  of  Didot  ct  Freres,  that  there 
should  be  quiet,  public  order  in  Paris,  and  bow  reosonabU 
that  they  should  be,  as  tbcy  are,  among  its  direct  ograta  ? 

The  government,  tLcn,  does  not  go  beyoni  or  bchiad  the 
record.  Abroad  the  law  is  made,  and  mnst  be  obeyed  ;  sod  ft 
)3  clear,  that  Ihe  men  on  whom  every  Stale  depends,  both  (or 
its  permanency  and  present  woU-bexng.  and  doing,  nre  here 
perfectly  well  satisfied.  They  know  too  well  at  what  a 
hazard  have  been  placed  both  life  and  property  by  experi- 
ments, for  a  so-called  higher  good.  They,  or  some  of  them, 
have  lived  through  these,  and  have  invariably  returned  or 
been  brought  back,  to  the  tried,  in  full  knowledge  of  ita  im- 
perfections, nay.  of  its  wrongs,  being  willing  to  wait  for  a 
progress  which  shall  be  h  true  growth,  and  better,  perhapa, 
because  it  is  slow  ;  rather  than  make  a  leap  in  the  dark,  br 
that  which  is  not,  and  which,  under  the  ciTCnmBtnnces,  can- 
not now  be,  or  which  would  not  endure.     When  Talleyrasd 

)  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe,  hi, 
"  I  have  done  it  so  many  times,  that  I  hope  this  vill' 
last."     Wtat  a  corameat  on  rcTolutions. 
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When  looking  at  tlie  attempted  revolutions  of  other 
countries,  the  American  is  apt  to  sec  them  in  the  light  of 
hia  ov,-n.  But  there  is  no  parallelisia  between  them.  The 
f&thers  of  America,  the  U.  S,  A.,  were  intelligent,  educated 
men,  —  otEcers,  soldiers  and  all.  They  understood  the 
whole  mystery  of  the  varioua  relations  which  keep  a  true 
iety  together.  They  came  from  England,  or  remained 
!A  part  of  it, —  America,  the  richest  jewel  in  its  crown. 
They  knew  when  they  were  oppressed,  because  oppression 
had  not  been  the  rule,  and  the  eiccptioii  eould  not  bo 
tolerated.  Everybody  saw  and  felt  this ;  and  when  such 
a  people  says  "  No  I "  the  "  Vea "  of  a  whole  world's 
despotism,  means,  and  can  do,  nothing.  And  who  in  Ame- 
rica made  a  rebellion,  which  became  a  revolution  ?  Every- 
body. Did  not  the  mechanic,  and  the  farmer,  do  as  much, 
in  that  world-renoivnod  work,  as  did  any  body  else  ?  What 
were  Franklin,  and  Greene,  and  Revere  ?  Mechanics,  work- 
ing mechanics,  in  those  days  and  years  of  every  man's  life, 
which  are  years, —  which  give  growth  to  the  mind,  and 
character  to  the  man,  and  which  eapecioJly  prepare  him  for 
the  highest,  noblest  accomplishments.  The  American  should 
remember  so  much  of  his  nation's  history  when  he  would 
compare  its  revolution  with  attempted  imitations  abroad. 
The  latter  have  failed,  not  because  there  was  not  occasion  for 
such  sublime  eSbrts,  and  aspirations,  —  the  rising  of  nations 
for  freedom.  O,  no.  There  wa«  occasion.  Bui  the  appre- 
hension, —  the  knowledge  of  individual  or  national  wrong-, 
however  great,  does  not  always  bring  with  it  the  means  of 
removing  it.  or  such  uses  of  them  as  will  surely  accomplish 
the  object.  Hence  failure.  I  have  instanced  the  expe- 
rience of  France.  How  easy  to  ahow  the  like  result  in  the 
experiences  of  other  nations.  In  America,  the  possibility 
of  a  nation's  governing  itself,  was  an  experiment,  as  it  was 
with  them.  There  are  thinking  men,  at  this  moment,  who 
doubt  if  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  yet  reached. 

You  cannot  understand  my  feelings,  when  walking  about 
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PariH,  aDil  whoii  what  I  iiavo  honrd  of  approheiiiuon,  a 
of  prevcntivHii  of  oatbrcak.  recur  to  mo.  The  peace  u  p 
fiMt,  The  Ul'o  of  efficient  action.  —  ilio  variclif  of  occii( 
tion,  and  its  serious  piir^uit,  —  the  wealth,  the  comtott,' 
whatever  I  seo  in  these  walks,  gives  the  lie  to  reports  w 
fears  with  which  there  is  nu  outward  hurnony,  and  of  «l^ 
the  real,  —  the  existing,  is  no  prophecy.  The  thon^ 
has  occurred  to  me,  that  tbere  is  something  derpn  in  i 
these  guards,  —  these  attempts  to  prevent  dnnger,  chi 
apppars.  They  sometimes  strike  me,  when  comporud  to  tl 
actual  state  of  things,  to  be  Ihe  espressions  of  useful  pom 
rather  than  of  fear.  They  are  the  evidences  uf  Just  «n  Uiut 
active  power  na  may  be  thought  needful  for  thi 
of  thiog^ ;  and  in  directions,  and  by  means,  which  seci 
personai  comfort,  pleasure,  safety,  and  which,  at  th»  mi 
time,  by  regulating  use,  may  prevent  the  abuse  of  ijii] 
privileges.  1  said  cxpressiun  of  power,  and  nut  of  fe 
My  argument  for  this  is  found  as  already  stated,  in  I 
acttinl  state  of  things,  —  the  regular,  uninterrupted  ptm 
of  the  ordinary  avocations  of  evcry-day  life,  —  labour  a 
its  products,  —  content  everywhere,  —  the  ends  of 
ment  answered. 

Among  other  calls  was  one  oil  Baron  Louis,  who  b 
done  so  much  for  his  profession,  which  has  been  for  liis.  ai 
its  [teriietual  honour,  and  by  which  the  world  has  be 
daily  blessed.  1  was  showed  into  his  parlour,  or  reeeplji 
room.  Here  were  some  picturc^s,  and  on  liis  tnblo  ■  lb 
volumes.  1  was  curious  to  know  what,  .\mong  them  we 
Fontaine's  Fables,  —  a  work  on  the  habits  of  aninial«,  • 
MonteHquiuu  on  the  Causes  of  the  Greatness  and  Kail  of  ti 
Romans,  and  a  new  book,  of  which  tho  titlo  has 
me.  Alter  a  time,  in  which  I  read  among  otherft,  the  lal 
of  the  visit  of  the  Country  llat  to  the  City  Rat,  in  Kontait 
and  which,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  have  a  parallel  in  aoi 
late  personal  cspericuces,  I  wn»  called  in  to  see  l^a 
He  met  me  at  tho  door  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  aait  wi 
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KQ  expression  that  satinHoil  rae  at  once,  that  if  the  world  had 
been  benefitted  bv  iiia  discoveries  in  medical  science,  those 
who  came  ivithin  the  sphere  i>f  his  personal  influence,  must 
have  gained  even  more.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe  a  smile; 
nor  to  write  down  what  it  is  which  wins  yoti  to  a  man  at 
first  sight.  1  knew  that  my  old  and  most  kind  friend,  Di. 
James  Jaekson,  of  Boston,  had.  in  a  letter,  recommended 
me  to  Baron  Louis,  and  his  reception  of  me,  I  have  no 
doubt,  had  derived  its  character  from  the  letter.  But 
there  was,  aside  from,  and  beyond  all  this,  the  native  eour-' 
tesy  and  kindness,  which  have  their  sources  deep  down  in 
the  nature,  and  which  declare  themselves,  as  docs  the  voice, 
the  walk,  the  whole  manner  of  the  man.  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  that  should  any  one  meet  Mr.  Burke  under  an  arch  to 
protect  himself  from  a  passing  shower,  he  would  say  he  had 
seen  the  greatest  man  ia  England.  Is  it  not  a  pleasant,  is 
it  not  more,  a  grand,  a  noble  thing,  to  carry  yourself  always 
about  with  you,  —  yes,  to  live  so  much  in  the  truth,  as  to 
afford  to  show  what  you  are  ?  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  man, —  whose  smile  was  a  benediction,  and 
whose  welcome,  welcomed  me.  I  found  [hat  Baron  Louis 
did  not  speak,  or  undcrstanJ,  a  word  of  English,  and  my 
poor  French  was  not  so  good  as  his  whole  ignorance.  But 
we  began  to  talk.  He  in  a  very  quiet,  alow  manner,  and 
with  such  precision  of  enunciation,  that  I  understood  bim 
quite  well,  and  the  inspiration,  of  his  whole  manner  seemed 
to  enlarge  my  vocabulary,  and  not  only  so.  but  to  arrange 
the  words  also,  and  thus  to  enable  me  with  some  facility  to 
talk.  I  am  sure  tiiat  a  very  little  more  time  and  talk  here, 
would  make  me  a  much  better  understood  companion  than 
at  present  I  am.  Baron  Louis  spoke  of  Dr.  Jackson,  and 
rose  and  went  to  a  drawer,  and  brought  from  it  a  daguerreo- 
type likeness  of  him,  which,  after  wiping  with  great  care, 
he  placed  iu  my  hand.  It  was  clear  how  glad  he  was  to 
possess  this  likeness  of  his  valued  and  distant  friend.  1 
waa  very  much  struck  with  Louia'  whole  manner  and  face. 
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I  Mid  to  him,  "  Uaron,  your  portrait  in  America  dpM  jon 
au  juatica."  Ho  Uiia  a  fine  ni&aly  bead.  Ho  iisea  it  « 
face  iu  tttlking,  (tnd  there  is  so  much  Ictndliiiess  to  hi* 
eKpression,  and  nt  the  same  time  so  much  farce,  that  fflo 
an:  wholly  wod  by  It,  In  hia  pottrmt  there  is.  if  I  toi 
not,  a  stoop  in  the  ehoulclcrs,  or  the  head  is  bent  doira,  w 
forward.  His  gla^sea  arc,  I  think,  on,  and  the  expreuioB. 
if  not  of  sadneHs,  is  certainly  not  at  all  of  the  oppotdle. 
i4ow  in  his  presence  you  discover  nulluug  of  all  tliia.  Ue 
*is  active  in  his  maaner,  not  noisy,  or  rupid,  but  etill  diaoor- 
ering  promptness  in  his  moTement  or  action.  I  aliooU 
think  be  ;b  not  a  slow  thinker.  He  will  get  the  oridenoe, 
and  use  it,  but  wisely.  Ho  will  not  let  his  judgincnta  be 
overlaid  by  it,  but  still  the  evidence  of  well  ascertained 
facta  will  always  bo  justly  valued  by  him.  1  did  not  won* 
der  at  the  popular  conlideacc  in  Baron  Louis'  profcHional 
opinions.  1  have  no  doubt,  as  a  physician,  he  affects  Uu 
patient  most  agreeably.  He  shows  bow  thorough  is  hii 
kuowledf^e,  and  secures  confidence  before  be  has  dodared 
his  Judgmeat.  1  was  sorry  to  leave  Itaron  Louis.  But  1 
knew  how  valuable  was  his  time,  and  that  now  wu  his 
bout  of  visits,  or  consultations.  I  rose  to  leave  him.  He 
asked  if  1  had  seen  any  physiciana,  for  I  told  him  I  would 
thank  him  fur  a  line  by  which  to  visit  the  hospiuds.  Ho 
most  kindly  gave  me  the  addresses  of  Jobert  and  Dubois, 
and  ofiercd  me  bis  services  if  tbey  would  in  any  way  aid 
me.  1  am  tridy  glad  to  have  seen  Louis  at  boroe.  1  had 
seen  him  with  my  minds  eye,  through  his  works,  and  in  bia 
picture  owned  here.  Let  me  not  diminish  the  value  of  ^lia 
portrait  one  particle.  I  hail  only  the  memory  of  it,  when 
in  the  presence  of  the  original,  and  1  am  fully  aware  of  the 
error  into  which  such  means  of  comparison  may  lead.  I 
highly  piize  a  portrait  made  by  a  good  artist,  as  on  attempt 
to  represent  the  sitter  biinself,  tboiigb  it  should  ful  to  give 
his  habitual  esprcBsion.  It  woulil,  arter  all.  give  tho  whols 
impression  of  (he  paiDtcr ;  and  this,  ae    fat  as  it  is  tmlf 
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given,  would  bo  a  true  portrait.  Louis  must  have  altered 
in  tho  years  which  have  elapsed  since  his  was  taken  ;  and, 
as  a  diBtinguiahed  friend  once  said  to  me,  that  time  always 
improves  moral  and  iatellectual  cxpresBioii,  where  the  mind 
and  the  heart  are  developed  by  its  discipline,  I  might  now 
bo  looking  at  a  wiser,  and  hence  a  more  truly  eocial  man, 
than  was  he  many  years  before  it  was  my  great  privilege  to 
see  and  to  know  him.  Thus  this  Paris  day  has  had  mncli 
it  for  present  satisfaction,  and  for  grateful  memory.  In 
vajjt  city, — the  queen  city  of  iho  world,  —  where  are 
Js  of  men,  and  such  diverse  interests,  I  hare 
felt  that  I  WOE  a  stranger.  1  have  felt  what  I  have 
often  experienced  in  my  wide  and  strange  nunbles,  from 
to  Madrid,  over  so  much  of  Europe,  that  where 
1  his  truth  and  simplicity,  —  beyond  the  tyranny  of 
cold  conventions,  —  we  may  aJwaTS  find  hearts  to  love,  and 
intellect  to  reverence;  and  where  they  esist  together,  and 
Mt  in  a  true  harmony,  we  ourBclves  cannot  but  be  made 
happier,  and  better. 


DiZFPK.  —  Left  Paris  August  8th,  a.,  m.,  for  Dieppe, 
by  mil,  with  some  Americuns,  on  the  way  to  London.  Wo 
got  into  different  carriages,  and  my  companions  were  now 
all  foreigners,  I  never  regret  this,  as  my  chiefeat  interest 
i^broad  is  in  the  society  of  those  who  are  nntirc  to  tho 
ma  I  am  visiting.  The  company  to-day  was  eicellent. 
just  filled  the  carriage,  and  had  neither  loss  nor  addi' 
in  through  the  route.  There  was  an  English  lady,  a  gov- 
i,  with  three  very  pleasing  girls,  who  had  Juet  finished 
Paris  educalion,  —  on  English  gentleman  attached  to 
tile  government,  with  a  younger  one,  his  companion,  —  and 
another  gentleman,  who  f<aid  not  &  word  all  day.  Thc^.  tho 
talkers,  were  pleasant  and  intelligent,  full  of  interest  in 
everything  they  saw,  and  largely  endowed  with  that  spertarle 
vision  which  sees  everything,  and  tita  tbcm  to  know  cvciy- 
tbing  at  sight,  as  well  lu  if  grown  up  in  it.     One  who  ut 


Boid  no,  "  WHO  iiuiuiuiiy 
with  intellpctunl  liabits  fort 
b.i«incMof  life."  lie  epok 
M'hicli  he  ytai  talking, 
socioty, — of  lilcrury  moi 
lio  upoko  with  grcot  in 
much  of  the  I'&Tu  Hchooli 
of  the  thciruughnesa  of  th 
Gngliiih  girU.  sho  naid,  we 
Buinbcr  was  constantly 
parcntB  wns  seen  in  this  pro 
panion  fot  thoir  childioa  in 
improsaian  loft  by  this  con 
nc'Bscs,  was,  that  the  idiooli 
t«roit,  offering  oxci'llent  o] 
their  objects.  There  is  uno 
are  of  the  chinch,  —  sistori 
bers  of  various  rciigioiu  oti 
•cliolars  in  nice  uiiiforra,  a 
going  about  in  procession, 
Une  of  these  espcciaUy  attrai 
Street,  the  morning  1  loft  Pi 
ter  of  interest  and  of  plcasi 
how  formal  its  expression,  o 
it  thus  enters  into  external 
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t'  our  ftrtUer  comfort,  learned  that  it  was  of  all  things  the 
ist  uncertain  wUcn  she  would  come,  and  the  very  certain 
t,  that  the  lati>r  her  advent,  the  sooner  would  be  her 
wrture  for  England, 

t  length  the  steamer  was  reported  in  sight,  and  off  we 

■  started  to  welcome  her  approach.     We  were  soon  aboard, 

d  the  craft  under  weigh.    The  bree/e  was  getting  stronger, 

i  very  respectable  waves  were  dashing  agninst  tUe  piers, 

a  getting  aboard,  my  iustinct  was  to  go  into  the  saloon, 

A  select  and  mark  a  place  upon  which  to  pass  as  much  of 

)  time  as  sickness  and  latiguo  might  make  desirable.     I 

i  this,  and  my  umbrella  was  left  to  represent  me.     Again 

n  deck,  and  at  sea.     Tlie  wind  was  most  refreshing,  and 

waves  went  our  boat,  hardly  keel  deep  in  the  brine, 

d  making  every  sort  of  movernent,  as  if  wooing  the  sea 

bilo  kindnesa  for   her.     It  was  bowing  and  coartseying.  — 

affectedly  sideling,  —  in  short,  as  full  of  life  and  ]>1ay  as  a 

»ery  child.     I  stood  my  ground  pretty  well,  resolved  not  to 

w  until  il  was  not  possible  to  keep  on  deck  any 

feger.     Upon  the  deck  was  the  stairway  to  the  saloon,  and 

bovering  to  it  to  protect  the  cabin  from  seas  which  might 

k  shipped,  and  making  a  convenient  centre  about  which 

kasengers  might  collect  and  talk,  and  smoke,  and  diink. 

nis  last  occupation  interested  me  in  its  present  example. 

FAmong  the  pa:^sengcrs  were  some  Englishmen  who  joined 

P  at  Dieppe.     They  formed  a  distinct  group,  and  took  their 

ttion,   which  tbcy  did  not  leave  while   I  was  on  deck. 

y  were  representatives  of  their  order,  in  the  fullest  use 

rthe  word ;  broad,  stout,  heavy,  with  most  rubicund  faces. 

tl  blood  seemed  so  near  the  surface,  that  you  almost  stood 

;  lest  it  should  burst  out  upon  you.     They  smoked  and 

tknk<     The    drinking    was    novel.     They    had    provided 

long  their  small  stores  for  the  voyage,  a  very  large  and 

nQ  black  bottle  with  an  ample  mouth.     One  would  take  it 

in  two  hands,  haring  removed  tbe  easy  cork,  and  raiang  it 

to  his  month  woidd  take  an  exceedingly  **  long  pull,"  then 
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vith  tbo  palm  of  his  bond  or  wrist  be  wiped  the  bottle's 
muutli  and  bis  own  clean,  and  banded  the  lighter  bottle  to 
bis  ncigbbor,  and  bo  having  bad  bis  drink  to  the  next,  till 
tbc  circle  was  complete,  —  a  very  short  cycle,  I  assure  yoou 
Wbat  was  in  the  bottle  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  under  its  influences  the  laugh,  and  of  course,  the  wit, 
grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  complexion  lost  none  of 
its  colour. 

The  wind  grew  fresher  and  fresher,  and  the  sea  rougher 
and  rougher.  Tbe  spray  began  to  fly,  until  it  was  impossi- 
ble fur  me  to  wcatber  it  any  longer,  and  I  partook  myself  to 
tlic  saloon.  The  prelusory  notes  of  sickness  bad  been 
pretty  intelligibly  sounded  on  deck,  and  it  was  with  stagger 
and  ])lunge  I  reacbed  my  ^'reserved  seat,"  and  stretched 
myself  out  for  rest.  Soon  after,  the  ladies  of  tbc  railway 
passage  came  in.  They  had  found  their  own  apartment  so 
close,  so  uncomfortable,  that  they  were  forced  to  try  the 
freer  air  of  the  general  cabin.  Tben  came  down  the  tall 
young  man,  the  companion  of  the  older  gentleman  before 
spoken  of.  lie  was  the  sickest  looking  person  I  ever  saw, 
for  I  never  look  into  a  glass  when  I  am  in  like  strait.  He 
was  soon  provided  with  a  sea  bucket  of  unusual  height,  and 
sitting  down,  put  it  between  his  knees,  resting  his  elbows  on 
them,  with  his  bead  between  bis  bands,  *'  meditating  the 
deep  profound  below."  And  then  such  unearthly  sounds 
as  came  from  him,  as  of  rushing  mighty  waters  through  a 
narrow  channel,  and  roaring  to  And  themselves  free.  I  am 
conversant  with  the  sounds  of  sickness,  death-like  in  every- 
thing but  its  interposed  groans.  To  me  its  effect  was 
strange.  I  was  cured  at  once  of  my  own  thrcatenings, 
showing  how  much  sea-sickness  has  to  do  with  the  mind, 
according  to  the  theories  of  certain  medical  dreamers,  who 
were  never  sea- sick  in  their  lives.  In  the  midst  of  this 
scene,  our  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Great  Bottle  came 
down.  It  was  dinner-time,  and  the  table  had  been  laid  in 
the  saloon  for  them  and  all  other  would-be  eaters.     The 


yoimg  man  was  not  one  of  these.     Our  rosy  friends 
ed  round  at  their  fellow  ]ifta.sengers,  standing  in  a  group 
at  the  door  of  tlie  saloon,  as  if  struck  death-still  h_v  the 
le  before  them.     liere  were  the  ladies  and  others.  Ijing 
;  OS  best  pleased  tlicm ;    and  there  was  the  Ull  sea- 
it,  and  the  tzdl  young  num.     Said  one,  *'  Johnson,  a 
hospital '. "     •■  Wilson."  said  another,  •'  a  fe^■e^  hos- 
! "  more  emphatic.     The  soup  was  put  on  the  table, 
there  came  from  the  bucket  more  appalling  sounds 

over.     "  For 's  sake,"   cried  one,  "  what,  what  is 

■'     He  almost  looked  pn!e.      And   I   did  not  wonder. 

kougbt  that  case  was  oier :  though  1  iarr  there  had  not 

tho  least  change  of  place  in  that  strange  group, — 

it  and  company.     I  do  not  exaggerate,  but  the  scene 

on  without  iatemiption.     I  thought  of  the  camel,  and 

1  many  stomachs,  and  how  carefully  he  fills  them  to 

him  across  the  desert.     But  the  toll  young  man  beat 

unet  all   hollow.     There  was  no  end  to  him.      Said  I, 

must  have  som;  mysterious  connection  with  the  Channel, 

and  yet  surely  be  is  not  a  tea  nymph  1 

But  our  Englishrj*  were  not  to  be  driven  from  a  dinner 
this  way.     Tbcy  took  their   seats.     These  were  sofas 
•h  moveable  hacks.  — the  backs  being  only  used  at  meats. 
irything  was  going  on  well.     The  soup  wa.*  duly  dis- 
cussed, and  other  courses  followed.     All  of  a  sudden  the 
boat  made  a  most  marked  change  in  her  position.     A  se» 
had  struck  her,  or  the  wind,  and  over  she  cnme.     I  really 
ik  so  far  was  she  from  horizontal,  that  her  keel  must 
been  out  of  water.     The  hack  of  the  sofa,  which  was 
■ards  me,  was  taken  in  an  instant  ont  of  its  place,  and 
w«tl  two  of  our  Englishry  with  an  accompaniment  of 
and  their  contents,  which   attracted  general  regard, 
cne  was  irresistible,  and  except  the  hero  of  the  bucket, 
ody  screamed  with  laughter.     The   red   faced   men 

•  See  Mscaulay,  pasiira. 
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At  some  ilistaiico.  In  tho  rao! 
wore  tola  was  a  good  house, 
to  the  stcumCTs'  and  ihe  rai 
there,     'f  lio  plnwa  was  unprt 
thi!  finUtfrre  of  the    isluad 
ii[Min  the  sea.     The  house  wi 

covcreJ  thu  front.     Wo  enj^a 
were  dovuted  to  trm^elkri,  t 
was  for  many  purpoacs.  —  o 
I  wondorod  our  stcut  Cricuds 
these  partioulara  before  we  t 
test,  —  to  he  relieved  of  UmI 
sua  con  make,  and  in  my  cos 
can  euro.     We  sat  ilown. 
Wo  had  tea,     Wo  talked 
^eiitleinau.  he  with  whom  I 
ia  the  stoamcr,  "  I  havu  pas 
and  have  had  so  much  pica 
pardon,  and  grant  the  rcqiios 
loarn    your  naTuo.     Mine  ii 
when  he  very  slowly  rose  ao 
with  aie  late  Rev.  Dr.  Chann 
hWbroUiu.    Mr.  W.  now* 
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know  of  nothiDS  I  can  offer  ^ou,  not  even  &  glass 
Wiil  you  do  TOO  the  favour  to  drink  a  glaas  of  whiikey 
punch  7  I  promised,  you  know,  in  the  bcginniug,  that  I 
would  be  "  au  honest  chronicler,"  and  if  afttr  this  \o}^ge 
from  Dieppe,  and  my  night  at  Newhaven,  you  question  my 
claim  to  that  character,  I  promise  never  to  keep  a  journal 
for  you  again. 

The  next  morning  found  me  early  on  the  beach  near  the 
hotel.  The  night  had  been  passed  very  comfortably,  the 
bed  was  excellent,  and  its  furniture  as  white  and  as  perfectly 
clean,  as  you  always  find  them  to  be  in  EngliBh  inns.  The 
breakfast  was  oxoUcnt ;  and  at  seven,  wo  left  in  the  Parlia- 
ment train  for  London,  at  one  penny  a  mile.  Reached 
London,  and  stopped  two  or  three  duyN  to  attend  to  si 
business  before  I  turned  my  face  northward.  This  matter 
being  dispatched,  I  started  from  Euston  Square  in  the  train 
for  Edinburgh,  where  I  duly  arrived. 

How  different  everything  in  Urcat  Britain  from  everything 
had  left  across  the  Channel.     Here  is  my  native  language, 
try.     I  am  at  home  again.     Yes, 

Clmtliiuu'd  Ungunge  la  mj  mother  tongue. 

The  ftwea  I  knew  at  once  to  he  of  my  own  race.  They 
were  the  same,  and  the  manners,  and  the  dress.  Mr'ell 
dressed  people  dress  alike  everywhere.  The  French,  tlie 
Qcrman,  the  English  coat  fits  the  American,  In  many 
lespecta  is  England  like  homo.  You  go  from  place  to  place 
■j^ithout  asking  leave.  Your  passport  rests  quietly  in  your 
came  into  the  country  without  let  or  hin- 
nnce,  and  so  you  may  leave  it.  You  hear  the  old  noises 
fa  the  streets,  —  the  heavy  rumbling  of  the  overloaded  woin, 
aud  the  noisy  persuasions  of  the  weary  horse,  —  the  loud 
ttdk,  —  the  frequent  oath,  —  the  occasional  drunkenness, — 

r  everywhere.  In  half  a  century  things  had  changed, 
leu  and  women,  —  an  entirely  different  generation,  — 
the  same,  as  that  of  near  fifty  years  ago.     Loudon  and 
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Edinburgh  I  hardly  know,  so  changed  were  they.  Streets, 
squares,  bridges,  —  yes,  London  Bridge  is  not  in  its  ploee. 
It  has  floated  off  down  stream,  and  in  Edinburgh  the  Old 
Town  has  become  as  the  New. 

Edinburgh.  —  Septemher,  —  Here  am  I  in  Edinburgh.  I 
have  always  held  this  ancient  city  in  cherished  remembrance. 
Thought  I,  it  is  almost  half  a  century  gone  since  I  lived  at 
Stcedman^s  Lodgings  in  College  Street,  opposite  University 
Gate.  I  was  then  a  young  man,  a  student  of  the  University. 
As  I  drove  on  towards  Gibbs'  in  Prince  St.,  I  saw  the  Castle, 
and  at  once  I  felt  I  was  at  home  again,  —  the  home  of  our 
youth  outlives  the  memory  of  all  other  homes. 

There,  watching  high  the  least  alarms. 

Thy  rough  rude  fortress  gleams  afar; 
Like  8ome  l>old  veteran,  grey  in  arms 

And  marked  vnih.  many  a  seamy  scar. 

The  Castle  was  as  I  had  seen  it  so  many  years  ago.  But 
everywhere  else  change  had  done  its  work.  There  was  still 
the  valley  between  Prince  Street  and  the  Old  Town,  which 
I  remembered  as  a  rough,  ill-looking  place  used  for  the  city 
refuse  in  various  kinds,  —  a  nuisance  which  everybody 
wished  abated,  but  for  doing  which  nobody  was  prepared 
with  a  plan.  One  use  I  well  remember  it  was  put  to.  The 
keeper  of  a  caravan  of  wild  animals  had  selected  it  for  a 
temporary  stopping  place  for  the  exhibition  of  his  strange 
charge.  How  altered  now.  It  is  a  fine  walk,  —  a  garden, 
—  a  park,  —  with  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  greensward,  and 
flowers,  —  as  carefully  kept  as  a  gentleman's  private 
grounds.  Trees  were  here  which  many  years  had  matured, 
and  which,  in  their  vigourous  life,  promised  for  many,  many 
years  to  come,  to  ornament  and  bless  the  city.  Then,  what 
adornment  of  the  city  on  all  hands  with  statues,  monuments, 
public  buildings,  with  all  the  means  by  which  to  address  the 
heart  and  mind,  —  to  develope  power  and  taste,  and  thu9 
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to  giTC  to  the  whole  people  an  interest  in  what  is  worthy 
their  care  and  rerercnce.  You  sea  cverj'where,  in  tliia  Old 
World  this  rejuvenescence  by  aa  iinintetrupted  progcess  in 
art :  and  in  Uic  estimation  of  what  is  produced,  and  which 
is  doily  and  hourly  before  the  public  eye.  You  mark  the 
progress  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  and  rejoice  that 
means  of  great  cities  and  great  states  are  wisely  used.  I 
took  roonu  at  Gibba',  —  got  out  my  portfulio,  arranged  my 
tnUe.  and  my  drawera,  and  at  ouce  felt  at  home.  After 
an  early  dinner  I  went  out  for  a.  stroll,  and  to  Icavo  a  card 
and  letter,  and  in  due  time  got  back  to  my  new  qimcters. 
My  esll  was  on  Prof.  H.  I  had  been  back  an  Itour  or 
two  only,  and  was  at  work,  when  a  knock  at  my  door 
attracted  my  attention.  The  duar  was  opened,  and  Mr. 
Gibba  himflelf,  not  his  butler,  came  in  with  a  gentleman 
who  was  introduced  to  mo  as  Prof.  S. 

I  rose  and  said  I  was  very,  very  glad  to  see  him.  He 
begged  me  at  once  to  put  my  traps  into  my  portmanteau, 
and  to  go  immediately  to  his  house,  as  I  was,  as  he  added, 
to  be  his  guest.  1  said  I  should  be  most  happy  to  visit  him. 
but  to  bestow  my  tcdiousncss  upon  him  in  the  character  of 
a  guest  was  a  matter  to  be  thought  of.  Ho  said  it  must  not 
be  thought  of,  —  that  his  earrtago  was  at  the  door,  and  tbat 
I  roust  at  once  go  with  him  home.  But,  said  I,  I  have  just 
taken  rooms  here,  have  arranged  my  affairs  to  stop  here 
some  days,  or  weeks.  What  am  I  to  do.  Mr.  Gibhs,  ad- 
dressing my  host,  who  stood  at  the  door  with  the  Professor. 
You  certainly  have  some  voice  in  this  matter.  "  Oh,  Sir," 
said  he.  "  wo.  here  in  Edinburgh,  do  pretty  much  as  the 
Professor  says,  and  1  do  not  see  hut  you  arc  to  go."  So  I 
ruse,  did  as  I  was  bid,  and  was  soon  at  No.  53  with  half  my 
luggage,  the  balance  being  to  follow  me  in  the  morning. 
The  Professor's  house  is  very  large,  and  has  a  succession  of 

Inonw  admirably  arranged  for  family,  friends,  library,  and 
ilBvast  amount  of  dwly  consultations,  wliich  from  half-past 
WB  (d  fa«L''-pa3t  £ve  occur  in  it.     Everything  was  on  a  gen- 
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crous  scale.     The  library  is  very  largo,  —  the  book-cases  of 
oak,  in  Gothic,  arc  in  excellent  taste.     Everything  here  u 
elsewhere  being  evidently  arranged  by  a  man  of  taste,  and 
for  entire  convenience.     Professor  S.  finds  time  to  give  to 
other  matters  beside  the  strictly  professional.   ArchaE'ological 
inquiries  are  favourites,  and  his  hosts  of  friends  furnish  him 
constantly  with  curious  relics  of  the  former  days  in  Scottish 
and  other  history.    The  Roman  period,  which  is  still  marked 
by  prominent  Roman  remains  in  Scotland,  as   walls,  &c., 
furnish  him  excellent  means  for  the  study  of  the  history 
of  that  early  time.     lie  is  constantly  getting  contributions 
to  other  favourite  studies,  and  his  large  wealth  gives  to  him 
the  means  of  making  the  most  of  them,  in  drawings,  en- 
gravings, monographs,   &c.,   of   both  curiosity  and   value. 
His  house  is  filled  with  presents  of  all  sorts  in   nature  and 
art,  —  in  books,  pictures,  engravings,  —  plants,  animals,  dec., 
&c.     The  books  are  of  great  value,  —  among   them  folio 
copies    of    important    works,  —  old  books,  or    new    ones, 
—  late  editions  of   the  curious  in  various  departments  of 
literature.     These  are  all  read,  —  marked,  —  noted,  —  writ- 
ten upon  and  about,  as  if  their  owner's  life  was  one  of  purely 
literary  leisure.     And  all  with  ample  time  for  making  ex- 
periments relating  to  the  most  recondite  inquiries  in  physi- 
ology, for  the  gratification  of  his  ardent  desire  to  advance 
the  domain  of  that  noble  science.     I  cannot  tell  where  he 
has  failed  to  look,  —  to  seek,  to  find,  and  you  discover  it  all 
in  ways  so  pertinent  to  something  in  hand,  or  talk,  and  yet 
so  natural,   so  simple,  that,  as  I   said  before,  it  all  seems 
purely  accidental,  —  as  having  diverted  him  from  no  other 
and  permanent  interest.     And  it  has  not.     Look  at  his  pro- 
fessional life,  —  see  how  full  of  work,  hard  work,  it  is,  — 
which  is  not  abated  night  or  day,  —  in  storm  or  shine.     See 
him  with  the  daily  crowds  of  patients,  filling  rooms,  and 
occupying  him  from  noon  to  six,  dinner  time,  and  then  see 
him  leave  you  without  a  word,  and  no  matter  how  late  you 
sit  up  waiting  for  him,  you  must  not  go  to  bed  without  get- 
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ling  his  hcsTty  good  night,  aad  to  find  him  at  breakfast  at 
half-past  eight  aest  morniug.  the  lirat  at  table,  unless  he  has 
been  called  from  bed,  and  has  not  yet  got  home.  Wilh 
every  sort  of  intorru|)lion,  —  apparently  in  the  midst  of  all 
confusions,  you  see  a  method  running  through  it  all,  and 
that  he  has  a  time,  as  well  as  a  place,  for  everything,  —  and 
that  he  is  never  ia  a  hurry.  It  makes  no  odda  who  is  the 
person.  If  he  is  wanted,  and  ano'.hci'  engagement  is  not  on 
'  hand,  off  he  goes,  as  if  the  mo!<t  important  interest  demanded 
!s  time.     And  just  such  an  interest  is  seen  in  whnt  ho  has 

I  hand.     What  is  fit  to  occupy  hira,  is  always  with  him 

II  important  alfair,  and  he  treats  it  accordingly.     I  came 
I  Ua  leaidcnce    towards  evening.      I  had  just  returned 

I  a  jonmcy  of  four  hundred  and  £fcy  milos,  most  of  it 
y  night,  the  whole  night.     He  asked  me   to  accompany 
I  to   a  professional  cunsnltation  in  the  case  of   a  poor 
foman,  which  of  course  I  did,  and  wilh  great  pleasure.     It 
n  about  twelve,  midnight,  when  we  got  home.     Wo  went 
to  hcil.  hut  though  I  found  he  had  been  called  out  at  night, 
he  was  at  breakfast  as  u-ijual,  and  at  noon  we  took  rail  for 
Glasgow,  fifty  miles,  —  open  boat  to  Ellensburg,  six  miles, 
~  coach  to  LusB,  nine  miles, —  steamer  to  Tarbit,  on  Lock 
nond,  making  about  one  hundred  miles  by  all  sorts  of 
,  and  over  various  ways.      At  Tarbit  we   re- 
Huned  all  night.     Got  good  accommodations,  though  the 
s  full,  and  a  snrC   of  double  bedded  chamber  was 
Mgned  us  if  we  would  lake  it.     It  was  soon  understood 
lat  Prof.  S.  was  in  the  house.     At  once  he  was  consulted 
bout  the  hotsl  keeper's  daughter's  case,  and  then  about  iho 
BepCT  himself.     He  asked  me  to  attend  the  case  as  con- 
sulted physician.     This  of  course    I  did.     Everything  now 
changed.     It  was  found  there  wore  two  bed-chambers  empty, 
and  those  were  now  assigned  to  -us.     We  were  punctually 
called  at  six,  —  got  breakfast,  and  had  our  carriage  at  the 
door  before  eight,  and  were  on  the  way  to  Ardarroch.  the 
seat  of .  Esq.,  most  splendidly  and  beautifully  situated 
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on  the  etmtcro  aide  of    Loch   Long.     Herorc   losving, 
uUed  for  oui  bills,  and  urre  inrormed  that  there  wtra 
bUIs  agaimii  ub.     Wo  liad  bi>eii  pTofcasionalljr  conau]t«d,  a 
of  course,  as  was  «aid,  tb?re  was  tio  charge   agaimi  ns,. 
"  TboTc,"  said  the  Prof.,  "  that  is  the  first  tnonr)'  you 
made  since  you  Itrtl  home."     1  said  it  was  ao,  and  tfaat  i 
was  much  pleaaod  wiUi  it,  and  especially  with  tlw  m 
of  makiog  it. 

liofuro  going  to  brxl,  wc  wMtidered  dovn  to  the  shon  of 
Loch  Lomond,  and  saw  it  in  tho  daikneas  and  Hilenn  oT 
night.  The  hotel  boats  were  on  the  shiTC.  and  we  took  out 
scats  in  one  of  thcin,  looking  for  the  moon  which  aci 
rising  above  the  mountain,  Ben  liOmond  ;  but  a  beavj 
mass  of  cloud  heaved  itself  up  faster  than  came  tho  moon, 
and  like  prudent  men  after  a  bard  day's  work,  wo  rotuiiud 
about  eleven  to  the  inn.  1  say  day's  work.  The  day  yoa' 
remember  had  its  night. 

Aboasroch.  —  Our  way  to  Arditrroch,  {the  aid  of  lit 
point,)  lay  through  scenery  which  has  been  celebrated  is 
Bong  and  story,  and  which  arrests  the  nttcnljon  of  all  tivT«l< 
Icrs.  Wc  were  most  of  the  way  on  tho  borders  af  a  Itk*, 
on  a  road  (juite  above  it.  which  gave  to  it  and  to  it« 
roundings,  just  that  indistinctness  which  is  un  etcmcat  of 
the  picturesque.  The  berou  could  be  seen  skimming  Ila 
waters,  but  too  far  down  for  perfect  vision.  The  bordiMiag 
mountains  varying  in  direction,  heighu  distance,  and  i 
siveness,  —  these  constituted  the  objects  of  paramount  tnler* 
est  in  this  Highland  morning  drive.  There  were  clooda 
above  the  mouiilain.i,  and  on  the  highest  a  mist  sow  and 
then  veiled  them.  But  the  early  Bun  was  doelaring  Ua 
power  in  the  broad  bright  light  he  would  now  and  then  And 
upon  eoms  salient  point,  or  over  a  broader  surface,  prodndl^ 
elfecta  of  exquisite  beauty.  1  was  glad  again  to  bo  on 
these  brother  mountain  groups, 

"  rwk-ribbed  and  ancient  as  tbt  ton," 
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is  tbd  last  moualaia  passage  is  my  rapid,  but  v 
tw»vel  over  Europe.     Nobody  but  he  who  has  for  a  t 
lived  among  mountains,  can  understand  how  ead  is  the  last 
look  which  rests  upon  them,  and  the  latest  word  which  says 
to  them  farewell. 

My  Highland  .Sun  day  was  a  maikcd  day.  The  air,  the 
moderate  stmiigbt,  the  place,  wcie  all  fitted  to  make  such 
s  day.  Loch  Lon^;  communicates  with  the  Clyde,  and  is  a 
tide  lake.  Its  salt  waters  ore  perfectly  clear,  and  reflect 
mountain  and  sky  without  loss.  The  moimtains  lie  along 
ii3  whole  length  on  both  sides,  and  arc  constantly  changing 
the  prospect.  You  look  up  and  down  the  Lake,  and  may 
study  the  scenery  under  the  greatest  variety  of  aspects,  At 
the  termination  of  the  scene,  you  have  farther  ranges  of 
mountains,  rising  one  above  another,  till  the  lost  and  the 

[ghest  is  reached.     Mr,  's  place  is  on  a  table  land,  a 

r  feet  above  the  tide  water,  with  a  sea  wall.  This,  how- 
r,  does  not  always  prevent  the  encroachracats  of  the  Lake, 
e  showed  me  places  where  the  wall  had  been  broken  into 
r  the  winter  sea.  The  house  is  strictly  Elizabethan  in  its 
lyle,  and  is  the  best  style  for  auch  a  place.  Its  various 
l^nts,  loofs,  pointed  gables,  arc  in  harmony  with  the  sui- 
Riiiding  variety.  The  lawns  are  deep  green,  and  are  kept 
)  the  true  velvet  softness  and  smoothness.  liis  grounds  are 
BpTered  with  trees  of  all  the  kinds  which  will  bear  the  di- 
late, and  are  in  excellent  health  and  rich  growth,  He  has 
I  grapery,  flower  conservatory,  and  as  fine  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens  as  I  have  seen  anywhere.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  is  necessarily  varied  by  the  mountain  character  of  the 
region.  But  so  slight  are  the  clmngcs  in  elevation,  that  the 
place  seems  like  a  resting  place  ire  mountain  manufacture,  so 
to  speak,  and  these  splendid  acres  tu  have  been  the  product 
of  the  repose.  The  holly,  —  the  heather,  —  the  fir,  —  are 
hero  in  every  variety.  I  have  nowhere  seen  finer  hedges. 
They  are  absolutely  grand  in  their  height,  breadth,  massive- 
neis.  Care  has  been  taken  to  introduce  here  foreign  trees, 
15 
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from  (klmost  all  oliinates,  and  tbey  do  poi 
Rbotlodondrun  U  hixuruint  beyond  its  bent  (growths  ebe- 
wlierc,  and  there  is  touid  for  all  its  varieUes,  and  all  its  de- 
velopments. 1  cannot  omit  to  mentioii  tlie  success  of  the 
ttuit  gardens  and  orchanls.  The  [>car,  th«  plum,  the  apple, 
the  peach,  do  excellently  well.  Here  my-most  kind  boM 
and  hostess  pass  most  of  their  time.  Ho  made  his  fortuDe 
in  China,  and  remembered  Mr.  J.  P.  C,  Mesara.  S..  and 
othere,  and  was  verj'  happy  to  hear  of  them  again.  He  left 
with  a  sound  liver,  twenty  or  more  years  ago,  and  came  here 
and  planted  his  stake,  and  seems  perfectly  contented  with 
his  lot.     His  laily  is  a  most  agreeable  person,  and  wears  her 

shining  silver  hnir  wilh  as  much  grace  as  does  our . 

She  said  that  Mr.  did  cot  consider  gray  hnir  to  be  in 

the  bond,  but  as  he  has  kindly  adopted  her  livery,  tlw 
change  does  not  disturb  him.  1  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  persistency  of  expression,  voice,  manner,  under  cireiua- 
statices  calculated  to  change  them  all.  Mr.  is  a  per- 
fect Highlander.  He  wears  the  bonnet  with  its  button,  and 
moves  and  speaks  as  did  the  loftiest  of  his  clan.  I  was 
wholly  delighted  with  him;  not  because  of  hia  hospitality, 
which  is  boundless,  but  for  his  manly,  courteous  manner, 
and  bis  strong,  excellent  native  sense,  and  his  good  cul- 
ture, which  in  the  moat  unaffected  way  constantly  manifested 
themselves.  Our  party  was  a  rare  one.  It  consisted  of 
medical  men,  all  attached  to  the  Edinburgh  University  hut 
one,  who  is  of  the  London  University. 

With  the  exception  of  the  gentleman  of  the  London  tTnl- 
vorsily,  who  left  us  at  Hamilton  on  our  way  back  to  Edio- 
burgh,  I  have  seen  these  gentlemen  almost  every  day.  I 
have  seen  them  in  their  several  callings,  practically  showing 
their  power.  With  one  1  am  living,  and  am  consUmtly 
gaining  much  useful  knowledge  in  my  profession.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  you,  when  I  say  I  havu  read  his  books,  Ua 
honoured  gifts,  at  home,  again  and  ai;nin.  that  1  had  not  got 
a  fuller  idea  of  what  he  was  doing  for  the  relief  of  bninia 
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Buffering,  —  how  lai^e,  I  may  say  how  vast,  are  hU  con- 
tributions to  medical  ami  general  science,  and  with  wlat  a 
spirit  he  docs  all  that  he  is  called  on  to  do.  It  uos  post 
hreakfast  hour  when  we  reached.  Ardarroch.  and  we  had 
breakfasted  at  the  inn  two  hours  before.  But  the  host  or- 
dered another  for  us,  and  the  mountain  air  and  drive 
gave  us  an  appetite  for  this  second  morning  meal.  Noon 
brought  lunch,  and  six  brought  dinner. 

After  breakfast,  it  was  arranged  that  the  mountain  called 
the  Fairy  should  be  ascended.     I  declared  off,  as  did  Mr. 

.    The  rest  of  the  party  went.     It  was  a  cool,  fine  day, 

with  occasional  sun.     With  a  gloss  we  saw  our  friends  on 

the  top  of  the  mountmn,  from  the  place  which  Mr. and 

myself  traversed  in  every  direction,  and  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  speaking  for  myself.  ^Vo  passed  most  of  the  day 
together.  un\il  dinner  hour  ajiproaching  wo  separated  to 
dress.  The  mountaineers  soon  returned,  and  a  rapid  toi- 
let brought  us  together  a  short  time  before  dinner.  We 
were  much  occupied  with  each  other's  day's  occupations. 

Mr. and  I  reported  our  "  whereabout,"  •  and  showed 

how  pleasant  the  day  had  been.  Our  friends  from  the 
mountain  gave  their  experiences.  At  dinner,  a  very  pleas- 
ant conversation  was  continued,  new  ones  were  started,  and 
after  this  way  the  evening  slipped  away. 

Bright  and  early  were  we  up.  Breakfast  was  soon  an- 
nounced,—  was  dispatched, —  the  host's  carriage  was  at  the 
door,  and  in  and  on  it  five  Professors,  who  had  just  said 
farewell  to  as  hospitable,  excellent  people  as  any  of  them 
knew,  and  to  a  place  as  beautiful  and  grand  as  any  reasona- 
ble person  could  wish  to  see,  and  took  up  their  return  to 
^^^dinburgh.  Our  road  was  to  the  Oareloch,  and  there  we 
^Bbond   the   steamei   in   which   we   were   to   make  way  to 


T  say  '•  vhcrcaboat"  beoanse  ShaksBpeare  bsjs  w.  Anwricaa 
qnolers  »!wbjb  any  "  wlierottbom*."  Wherrobout  la  nii  adverb,  and 
knova  no  plural,  Wu  used  (i>  say,  "WherenbouU  are  yoa  going!"  Tbe 
word  Kss  popular,  bat  was  not.  aod  is  nut,  EngUsli. 
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UrecnMk.    Tkit  wo  did  oU  in  good  time,  and  »  oron-di 

pony  did  we  tnake.    We  took  rail  fcl  Ocpeuock  for  Olaagow, 

aud  tlionce  to  KdinbiirgU,  where  at  about  twelve,  noon,  k» 
safely  arrived.  How  pleasant  had  beea  these  days,  Satuidar, 
Sunday,  Monday.  Prof.  S.  at  awe  went  to  worb  in  hta 
carriage,  taking  mo  with  him  ti)  see  all  he  could  show  me  of 
his  practice,  while  I  read  in  his  carriage  when  I  did  not 
visit  with  him,  and  this  I  did  every  day  of  my  visit  to  him. 
At  half-past  one  his  consultations  at  home  begin,  and  last 
till  nearly  or  quite  six.  This  is  his  least  busy  seasoa.  but 
as  many  as  between  forty  and  fifty  have  been  counted ; 
on  ona  day  more.  His  patients  are  arranged  in  two  classes, 
—  those  who  pay,  and  those  who  do  not.  This  prevents  mocli 
embarrassment,  which  would  necessarily  arise  in  learning  the 
condition  of  each  patient,  and  hence  much  time  would  be 
lost,  and  it  is  very  important  to  prevent  tliis.  When  he 
began  this  system  of  home  fliiiic,  for  such  they  strictly  are, 
his  house  was  tilled  at  all  hours,  bo  that  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  any  order.  I'eitple  would  come  at  seven,  A.  M.,  in 
order  to  he  first.  They  would  get  breakfast  at  six,  or 
earlier,  and  disturb  their  own  families  much.  To  prevent 
this,  he  lixed  the  hour  at  half-past  one  to  half-past  five. 
The  patients  of  the  two  divisions  arc  in  dilferent,  bat 
equally  large  rooms..  They  draw  lots  for  priority,  have 
tickets,  and  come  in  as  called,  and  so  the  moat  perfect  order 
prevails. 

Everybody  knows  what  ore  Prof.  S.'s  hours,  and  aterj- 
body  observes  them,  lie  has  on  assistant,  who  wiitM 
prescriptions  to  his  dictation,  directions,  letters.  See.,  and 
also  attends  to  cases.  He  examines  cases  dally  when  there 
is  occasion  to  do  so.  From  long  experience,  and  constant 
observation,  —  the  habit  of  recording  cases,  —  and  ot  dis- 
tinguishing ihcm  with  all  the  accuracy  lu  his  power,  be  is 
able  to  arrive  at  conclusions  in  the  cases  before  him,  in  a 
very  short  time,  or  to  make  his  diagiio! 
many  of  his  eases,  —  examine  them  after  him,  and 
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new  ones,  how  true  is  hie 
to  the  trcatmeut.  If  an 
0.  Applications  of  rcme- 
iven,  with  directions,  and 
I  week,  fortnight,  in  two 


agftia  and  again  been  struck,  ii 
diiignosis.  He  proceeds  at  on( 
operation  ia  to  be,  he  does  it  at  o 
diea  are  made,  and  prescriptions 
the  patient  is  desired  to  call  ii 
days,  &c.,  as  circumstances  may  indicate.  At  times  the 
ease  is  written  down  from  the  answers  of  patients  to  ques- 
tions. This  is  always  the  case  if  it  be  a  new  cose,  or  it  is 
probable  that  j^Langcs  may  ho  required  in  treatment,  or 
the  effects  of  treatment  noted.  Some  notion  may  be  got  of 
this  portion  of  Prof.  S.'s  in-door,  or  home  professional  life. 
He  goes  through  this  great  labour  quietly,  and  methodically, 
and  with  as  gentle,  kind,  cheerful  spirit  as  man  ever  mani- 
fested. The  moral  character  of  the  daily  service  in  disease, 
is  quite  as  striking  as  is  the  professional.  The  moral  pre- 
aides  over  the  whole,  and  renders  it  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting matters  for  observation  that  can  occur.  I  have  been 
utterly  surprised  at  its  executive  patience,  its  efficient 
activity.  Here  are  the  poor  and  the  rich  together,  with  no 
other  distinctions  than  such  as  will  best  accommodate  both. 
And  1  can  say,  from  a  long  and  wide  obser^'atiDn,  that  there 
is  no  difference  in  their  treatment.  The  great  fact  of  each 
in  Prof.  S.'s  regard,  is  the  fuct  that  disease  exists,  which 
it  is  the  physician's  business  to  investigate,  and  to  try  to 
remove.  He  knows  what  is  the  prospect  of  bucccss  or  of 
failure,  and  makes  his  prognosis  accordingly.  iJut  even 
when  the  worst  is  announced,  it  is  not  spoken  of  as  utterly 
hopeless,  and  something  is  dune,  all  is  done,  for  present 
comfort,  when  nothing  may  be  done  for  cure.  I  am  sur- 
prised again  at  the  variety  of  disease  which  congregate  at 
No.  52  ;  and  of  the  number  whicli  is  presented  in  each 
kind.  It  is  this  which  gives  character  to  the  whole,  and 
makes  these  elinics  the  very  best  schools.  I  have  been 
every  day  a  jiupil  here.  I  have  every  day  learned  much ; 
yes.  a  grtat  deal,  which  will  aid  me  in  all  my  future  profes- 
sianal,  yes,  moral  life.     1  had  designed  to  visit  Ireland. 


But  so  few  dnj-a  ceinaiacd  to  tne,  that  I  tvoa  sure  th*t  tht 
Tisit  could  amount  to  nothing  important,  and  I  concluded  H 

remain  at  I'rof.  8 'a  houoc,  in  tbc  midot  of  lus  bovu 

pmctice,  and  to  visil  with  him  abro&d  Huch   patienta  ■■  hi 
could  show  me. 

Wherever  n-e  went  the  Professor  w««  received  with  tiu 
same  bright  welcome,  the  same  cheerful  face,  and  1  thought 
this  made  the  beauty  of  bix  professianal  life.  Ooe  wks  glad 
to  see  him  so  soon  again.  Another  had  bqpn  waittag  nith 
such  patience  as  coutd  be  commanded  for  a  visit.  But  uilh 
all  was  the  appearance,  and  the  conscioosnesa,  that  aonw- 
thing  good  was  to  come  from  the  call.  lie  had  time  br 
everything.  Took  his  seal,  and  ^nth  his  "  come  along 
now,"  "  how  are  yoti,"  —  "  how  have  you  been,"  &c.,  Sx., 
and  which  was  always  answered  to  satisfy  perfectly  the 
various  objects  in  view.  There  was  directness  in  hi»  queft- 
tiona,  or  directions  to  the  patient,  but  it  was  so  quiet,  so 
easy,  that  though  time  was  pressing  on  new  engagements, 
it  seemed  that  the  present  one  only  occupied  his  mind. 
There  was  persuasion  with  command,  or  demand  in  aneh 
proportions,  that  the  patient  was  only  amtioiis  to  do  the 
very  best  for  himself,  or  for  herself,  and  for  the  Doctor. 
In  this  way,  or  by  this  manner,  which  seisms  no  manniot 
at  all.  Prof.  S.  is  able  to  do  a  great  deal  in  a  short 
time.  His  coachman  understands  by  a  hint  where  he  is  to 
go,  and  goes  rapidly  through  his  Tarious  service.  Aa  «D 
pass  along  some  object  of  interest  is  at  hand,  the  Butuile 
Garden,  —  a  ruin,  —  a  hill,  —  a  beautiful  prospect.  H« 
pulls  the  string,  opeus  the  door  which  lets  down  tlie  step, 
and  "come  away,"  tells  you  there  ia  something  for  you  to 
Bee,  —  something  to  please  you,  —  ond  there  is  time  enoaf^ 
to  see  it.  '■  I  visit  here,  and  for  ten  minutes  I  will  iMve 
you,  —  go  down  there,  and  yon  will  find  something."  Off 
he  goes  to  his  patient,  and  off  I  go  to  see  what  he  baa  indi- 
cated. The  Professor  is  wel!  made  for  dispatch, 
short,   stout,  —  with  small  feet,  and  his  step  i 


baa  indi- 


Twy  qaiek.  He  is  of  excellent  age  for  vigour, — about 
thirty -nine,  and  ■•  goes  ahead  "  of  all  walkers.  I  have  almost 
to  run  Boraewhat,  not  to  lose  him.  Let  me  finish  his  picture. 
You  have  his  length,  but  not  bis  full  length.  His  bead  ia 
large,  —  covered  with  a  ]irofiision  of  black  hair,  which 
obeys  its  instincts,  and  more  strikingly  so  when  be  tbruats 
his  very  small  hand  into  and  all  over  it.  His  forehead  is  of 
good  height,  but  the  hair  grows  low  upon  it ;  and  to  me  this 
is  the  most  becoming  manner  of  its  growth,  and  the  antique, 
the  Apollo,  the  Clyte,  &c.,  support  my  taste.  His  lace  is 
broad,  of  fair  length,  and  its  cxpressioQ  just  such  as  such 
mind  and  heart  as  his  always  produce.  Hia  eyes  are  sin- 
gularly loquacious,  and  always  begin  to  talk  before  he  utters 
B  word.  His  luio\Tledge  is  more  various  than  I  have  before 
met  with.  Nothing  escapes  bim.  Science  and  literature 
are  his  pleasuies.  Arcbieology  is  a  favourite  pursuit;  and 
his  friends  frequently  send  him  books,  and  specimens, 
which  help  his  studies.  I  never  saw  so  many  presents. 
I  went  up  last  night  late.  "I  must  make  some  visits," 
said  he,  "  say  at  eleven."  Ofl*  drove  his  coach.  This  mora' 
ing,  before  anybody  else  was  up,  I  went  below  for  my  spec- 
tacles. Ou  the  side-board  was  a  basket  of  fine  peachea, 
"which  was  not  so  before."  In  the  morning  bouquets 
came  in.  I  could  fill  pages  with  a  list  of  such  ofTerings  as 
are  daily  poured  in.  He  has  game  at  every  meal.  "  Oux 
friends,"  said  one,  '-  keep  ua  supplied  with  game."  His 
family  pass  the  summer  in  a.  very  pleasant  place  a  few 
miles  from  the  city,  but  his  house  affairs  go  on  by  them- 
selves very  much  as  of  themselves,  and  knew  how,  and 
are  all  in  perfect  order.  Said  he  to  me  when  he  car- 
ried me  bodily  from  my  bote!,  "I  am  a  bachelor, — no 
women,  —  but  ■  come  aivay,'  you  shall  have  the  best  I  have." 
Night  before  last  he  was  called  into  the  country.  1  found 
bim  at  table  in  the  morning,  and  with  a  heavy,  but  hearty 
yawn,  said  he,  "  1  bad  a  hard  drive  last  night,  over  a  stony 
road,  in  a  carriage  without  springs.     I  changed  it,  but  was 
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no  bettor  off.  and  I  feci  well  pounded."  Tbts  wm  uX  * 
complaint,  but  an  experience,  and  as  soon  as  bre*X^t  mi 
over,  eaten  os  it  was  with  all  sorts  of  in  terra  ptions,  he  ww 

ready  for  his  visit  to  the  Duchess  of ,  and  erery  !»<!» 

else.      He   eats  little,  and  as   if  almost  unconsciously  of 

the  function.     In  this  he  constantly  reminds    me  of 

.     He  receives  a  great  deal  of  money,  I  bavo  besril. 

But  he  seems  wholly  regardless  of  money,  aad,  as  I  have 
farther  heard,  it  ia  only  lately  that  he  has  begun  to  a«cu- 
mulate  property.  He  is  paid  at  the  visit,  or  consultation, 
which  saves  him  &om  one  of  the  most  incouvenicut  ofSeee, 
charging  and  collecting  fees.  We  feel  both  the  ineonTc- 
nience  and  loss  in  America.  I  have  seen  fees  paid  him.  It 
is  when  the  patient  is  leavinj^  him,  and  by  oSering  the  h>nil 
for  farewell,  the  fee  is  deposited  In  his.  1  really  think  if 
he  were  subjected  to  our  system,  he  would  get  no  money  at 
all.  "  At  night."  said  a  patient  of  his,  whom  be  sent  to 
me  when  she  came  to  America,  '•  his  pockets  ate  craptted. 
He  knows  nothing  of  their  contents  before :  and  so  his 
money  is  caicd  for."  I  said  his  meals  are  often  inter- 
rupted. His  butler  brings  in  rards,  notes,  letters.  "■  There," 
says  he,  and  lays  by  note  after  note.  Then  two  or  three 
ladies  come  in.  If  he  be  not  in,  down  they  ait  on  the  solh, 
and  take  up  books,  or  newspapers.  Then  gentlemca,  wjlh 
or  without  Indies,  appear.     They  are  always  asked  to  table 

by  Miss ,  his  sister-in-law,  or  somebody  else.     When 

the  Professor  is  at  table  he  places  them.  But  he  i»  reading 
and  eating,  —  or  giving  bread  to  a  spotted  Danish  noach- 
dog  named  Billy,  of  fine  size,  and  a  universal  pet.  I  feed 
him  always.  Professor  S.  talks  to  the  comers.  Then  Ifttras 
of  strangers  what  tbey  want,  gets  their  residence,  if  visits , 
are  wanted,  or  goes  into  a  room  hard  by  and  sees  them 
alone.  His  house  is  verv  large,  and  full  of  rooms,  —  and 
always  seems  inhabited.  At  length  he  gets  ready  to  go 
out,  "  Conio  away,"  says  he  to  me.  1  nm  up  to  pot  on  a 
ditterenl  coat,  to  get  hat.  Ate,  and  always  find  him  hmt  on. 


at  the  door,  ready  to  run  down  the  steps  for  tlie  morning's 
work.  This  is  the  way  every  day.  lie  wears  a  narrow- 
brimmed  hat,  and  puts  it  on.  well  back,  and  so  shows  his 
whole  face  and  part  of  his  head.  His  dress  is  always  bUck, 
with  a  remarkably  nicely  arranged  white  neckcloth,  with  a 
very  carefully  made  bow  in  Iront.  So  you  see  be  is  always 
drtMtd.  1  think,  M.,  you  would  want  to  give  the  hat  a 
difierant  se{.  You  eoold  not  improve  the  rest  of  the  toi- 
let. 

Now,  is  it  not  a  great  privilege  to  be  the  inmate  of  such 
an  establishment  as  this.  Is  it  not  a  thing  to  prixe,  to  he 
the  companion  of  a  man  so  wholly  devoted  to  others,  and 
yet  who  is  so  cheerful,  so  constantly  happy  himself?  You 
are  admitted  by  auch  a  man  into  the  society  of  his  thought, 
and  of  hia  act.  He  always  talks  to  the  purpose,  and  yet  he 
is  the  least  of  a  formalist  of  any  onan  with  whom  I  have  been 
acquainted.  He  has  large  hiformation,  for  he  is  habitually 
an  observer,  and  a  student ;  and  yet  he  has  no  pedantry,  no 
obtrusion  of  learning  for  its,  or  rather  his  own  sake,  but 
that  his  companions  may  be  helped  by  what  he  knows.  He 
is  almost  daily  making  new  observations,  discovering  some- 
thing new,  or  using  the  known  in  a  new  way.  And  yet  he 
is  not  in  the  remotest  degree  a  dogmatist.  It  is  not  to  sup- 
port a  doctrine  that  he  talks,  but  to  afford  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  more  fully  of  it,  to  get  knowledge  from 
you,  or  to  aid  you  by  the  knowledge  he  communicates.  1 
have  been  chiefly  a  questioner  in  the  society  of  Prof.  S., 
and  I  always  have  got  good  answers.  If  he  has  no  answer, 
—  if  he  cannot  e.iplain  the  unexplained  in  ray  own  raind, 
he  turns  himself  round  iu  his  coach,  for  it  is  in  driving  1 
_have  the  best  of  his  society,  and  says,  "  1  don't  know,  —  I 
■xplain  that."     He  will  a.dd,  "I  have  had  the  same 

fficuUy  you  have,  —  and  cannot  clear  it  up."  One  ad- 
ranlagG  has  arisen  out  of  this  intercourse  with  Prof.  S., 
which  declares  itself  to  mc  every  day.     I  am  conscious  of  a 

lily  review  of  my  own  professional  life,  —  of  thought,  of 


» 


reading,  and  of  *ta>lj'.  I  «pnk  coDBUntlf  of  boolu.  of  caH< 
of  mulls  of  trcalm^Rt.  Profcscor  H.  hoa  rtad  kll,  tad  ill 
liitolj  more  thbn  I  have,  uid  j-el  how  miall  i«  b»  ato^ 
"  Here  is  m;  study,"  iiuit  tie  the  othci  nigbt.  ••  I  « 
ing  hi*  ftlooping  room,  on  mf  waj  ut  bod,  "  conw 
la  1  wont.  The  room  was  small.  There  waa  lua  bod,  ■ 
in  place  of  a  night-Btand,  there  was  at  the  head  of  hi*  b 
a  book-Hland,  or  case,  with  (wo  or  three  shelvca,  about  k 
foot  Mid  a  half  wide,  filled  with  books.  The  filling  « 
but  few.  Taking  bold  of  a  moYeablc  goa  liumcr,  be  brou^f 
it  forward,  no  that  he  could  easily  read  oti  his  pilloif 
"Here,"  iaid  he,  "is  my  study.  Here  I  read  at  night." 
1  only  said,  "  What  a  privilege  it  ia  to  bo  able  to  read  fa 
this  way.  I  never  could," — and  thon."gi>ad  night." 
hcvl  liis  nigbt-bcll  dmost  every  night.  \Vhon  I  rocoUcc| 
how  much  work  this  man  docs,  how  his  Ob^ii  are  llllod  k 
crowded  with  all  notts  of  piofcHsiunal  duty  and  BCtTic(^.| 
am  surprised  that  he  should  make  his  study  of  his  I 
and  yot  this  simple  incident  had  in  it  an  explanation  of  ti 
wide  knowledge  which  is  acquired  under  difTieulties.  I  a 
in  it  how  intcDBo  wo*  his  interest  in  all  which  was  bofoq 
him ;  and  did  no  longer  wonder  at  his  success ;  and  mm 
I  no  longer  wondered  at  his  unconsciousnosa  of  his  o« 
acqnisittooi,  so  that  when  he  gives  them  to  you,  you  abnoif 
think  that  he  is  speaking  for  another,  rather  than  for,  or  ant 
of.  himself.  Among  his  other  labours,  be  edits  a  medictl 
journal,  and  is  himself  a  constant  contributor.  This  review 
uf  ouu'h  (irufessioual  life,  in  the  intercourse  of  such  a 
man,  1  c(mfess,  is  singularly  nttraclive.  You  aak  if  he  hss 
read  such  a  book.  Ho  says  he  has.  You  now  speak  of 
something  which  strongly  imprehsed  you  at  your  first,  t 
may  be,  only  reading  of  it,  describe  a  cose,  ur  dwell  onxl 
doctrine,  and  ask  if  ho  remembers  tliis  or  these,  and  if  fa 
osperienco  siipports  the  doctrine.  I  suppose  that  ii 
cases  our  diBtinctncHS  of  memory  regarding  some  )ioint,  I 
points  in  a  book,   may  be  because  what  impressed  i 


•o  strongly,  was  the  only  novelty,  or  important  fact  in  the 
book.  How  rare  is  it,  even  in  books  of  much  size,  to  find 
B  page,  or  a  Bcntence,  which  will  "  stick,"  as  somebody 
says,  or  hold  its  place  ia  the  mind.  The  reading  of  meto 
repetitions  of  what  others  have  said,  and  which  we  already 
know,  makes  no  addition  to  knowledge.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  putting  upon  another,  so  to  speak,  its  exact  fellow,  — 
piling  up  the  same  things, — a  most  useless  species  of 
overlapping.  But  the  book  of  which  we  have  so  little 
recollection,  may  have  a  great  deal  for  another  mind.  When 
that  mind  is  addressed  on  that  book,  much  will  often  be 
brought  before  us  which  had  scarcely  been  noticed,  or  only 
to  trace  its  resemblance  to  that  already  acquired.  It  is  now 
presented  under  new  aspects,  and  may  be  to  us  as  new  or 
original  knowledge.  In  these  works  of  very  early  study,  the 
gray  fathers  of  medicine  are  again  with  us  ;  and  in  talking 
of,  and  with  them,  the  former  days  return,  and  age  feela 
■gain  the  warmth,  and  the  vigour  of  early  manhood.  1  do 
not  know  when  I  have  had  more  of  that  enjoyment  which 
comes  of  study,  and  its  gifts,  than  when,  with  this  living 
Professor,  I  was  looking  hack  for  nearly  half  a  century  of 
tny  own  intellectual  effort,  and  in  this  way  consulting  again 
the  earliest  sources  of  kaonledg?. 

I  was  admitted  to  the  hospitalities  of  Edinburgh.  We 
had  a  dinner  at  Prof.  C.'s.  He  has  a  foremost  name  among 
those  who  have  estended  the  limits  of  his  branch  of  medi- 
cine, by  laborious  investigations.  I  had  long  read  his 
books  with  deep  interest,  and  owned  one  of  his  principal 
writings.  He  is  of  exceeding  gentlemanly  bearing ;  and  in  - 
flome  reserve,  which  sometimes  altuiftes  to  men  of  that 
class,  may,  for  the  first,  be  thought  distant  and  ^Id.  But 
I  had  seen  him  at  Ardarroch  ;  parsed  a  part  of  two  days 
with  him,  and  bad  abnniiant  opportunity  to  correct  the  im- 
pressions of  the  first  bow.  I  found  liim  social,  agreeable, 
alive  to  the  ludicrous,  and  to  its  e\pre8sion.  His  opinions 
were   always   valuable,    and    extended    to   many   i 
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Otoiagj  hu  occupied  his  attention,  and  much  ver;  ttaef^ 
infonnation  was  gained  from  bim,  concerning  the  formation 
of  the  Highlands.  The  dinner  at  Prof.  C — —'»  house  wtf 
perfect  in  ita  kind,  and  Iho  company  embraced  many  of  ll|^ 
dittinguiahcd  men  of  Edinburgb.  The  medical  life  la  «<!][ 
pleasant  here,  especially  ae  it  has  so  much  of  its  chaiaoi 
ter  from  the  position  of  its  members.  All  who  a 
to  the  University,  or  hare  a  public  posiliun,  by  repulAtia 
or  place,  are  prosperoua,  and  live  in  very  nice  style.  Mad 
of  their  time  is  passed  in  consultation  engagcmenta,  vbiAi 
are  both  lucrative  and  impoitant.  Some  have  tntm  u4 
country  house,  and  drive  coach  and  pmr. 

The  next  day  1  dined  vh-ith  Prof.  S....  This  gentlom*^' 
has  great  reputation  in  surgery,  both  as  a  Acience  andanuL. 
His  povrer  is  thus  alike  in.  diagnosis  and  practice.  1  haT|( 
seen  him  when  both  have  been  in  requisition, 
simple  in  his  methods, —  entirely  without  show  or  bustli 
—  you  SCO  that  he  is  doing  an  cvcry-day  work,  and  that  i^ 
does  it  admirably.  A  wound  of  some  inches  length  VN 
left  after  the  removal  of  a  tumor,  a  strictly  local  degcnQ 
ration,  for  which  an  operation  was  done.  Suture*,  eight  il 
number,  were  used  without  adhesive  straps.  The  patieq 
has  done  well.  Prof.  S...  lives  a  mile  or  two  IWm  4i 
city.  He  has  a  very  fine  place,  and  is  very  fond  of  it.  ^ 
garden  in  all  its  departments  is  in  high  order.  He  spaifi^ 
no  money  in  its  management,  lie  lives  here,  but  has  a 
house  in  town  to  which  he  comes  alwut  ten,  a.  m.,  attendi 
at  the  Hospital,  and  to  sucli  nther  professional  engageoieoll 
as  are  in  hand.  The  country  about  Prof.  S. . .  .'a  place  U 
among  its  altractioii^  ICills,  or  moderate  mountaias.  txa-. 
rovnd  it,  and  are  well  wooded,  giving  variety  to  all  its  p 

At    a    dinner    one    day,     our    company 
Among  them  was  the  Principal  of  the  University.     Ha  j| 
always  addressed  as  Principal.     He  asked  me  if  I  ] 
^«v.  Dr.  Lowell,  of  Boston,  and  spoke  of  him  very  kind^ 
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and  wifli  much  respect.  Ho  know  the  late  Rct.  Dr.  Cod- 
man.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  Princijiol.  His 
mnoner  waa  quiet,  grave,  witliout  diilneas,  and  as  conversa- 
tioD  was,  so  was  be.  Wo  had  a  verj-  lively  guest,  an  Eag- 
lisL  geatleman,  well  educated,  and  communicative.  He 
is  quite  a  person,  is  highly  connected,  and  acqnmnled  with 
everybody.  He  apoke  of  the  death  of  the  Count  D'Oraay 
as  a  great  loss,  aud  really  sccmC'd  troubled  by  bis  death. 
Everybody  who  knows  the  Count,  what  he  was,  and  what 
was  his  life,  may  be  somewhat  suq^iscd  at  lamentation  at 
his  death.  Ho  had  (iied,  not  daily,  as  said  a  great  one  of 
old,  —  he  was  morally  dead,  worse  than  dead,  years  ago,  and 
continued  so  till  his  natural  death  occurred.     But  the  Hon. 

Mr. was  full  of  all  sorts  of  local  and  contemporary 

knowledge, and  kept  the  people  alive  whether  or  no.  When 
he  learned  that  I  was  from  America,  ho  was  very  deturous  to 

hear  about  Misa ,  of ,  with  whom  and 

her  in&rm  mother  he  had  become  acq^u^nted  some  years 

ago  in ,  and  where  he  had  lived  with  them,  or  at  the 

same  hotel.  He  spoke  of  the  young  lady  in  the  highest 
terms,  —  of  her  accomplishments,  — of  het  personal  attrac- 
tions,—  and  especially,  of  her  singularly  beautiful  hand.  I 
made  some  question  as  to  Miss  's  being  the  ladj'  de- 
scribed. He  was  sure  she  was  the  same.  She  was  an 
heiress,  he  said,  large  estate,  —  no  incumbrance,  &:<:.,  &c., 
and  added  that  he  had  advised  a  particular  friend,  a  capital 

fellow,  to  offer  forthwith  to  Miss .     His  friend  told  him, 

with  some  embarrassment,  that  it  was  impossible,  for  he  was 
already  engaged.  So  it  went  on,  new  courses,  and  new 
topics,  until  it  was  tin>e  fur  us  to  go.  Carriages  were  an- 
nounced.    We  took  our  leave. 

My  next  visit  was  to ,  about  ten  miles  frDtu  Edin- 
burgh, for  dinner,  and  to ,  a  mile  or  two  further. 

■  ftt  bed.     This  waa  a  most  pleasant  excursion.     Mr.  and 

-  of ,  live  on  Carberry  Hill.     Hence  the  name 

i.  the  place.     Here  it  was  that  Queen  Mary,  of  Scotland, 
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fought  her  lut  battle,  sod  at  Mary's  Honnt,  so  called,  and 
to  which  1  walked,  she  delivered  herself  to  her  inaiugnit 
■ubje^ts,  and  was  by  them  tahcn  thence,  and  confined  in  m  i 
castle  on  a.D   island,  In  l.och  Lcvcn.  aoO  of  whose  e»cajit 

thence  Scolt  has  given  account.     We  reached 

long  before  dinner,  but  hitd  time  to  go  to  the  bottle  fiel^ 
and  trace  the  progress  there,  and  thenec,  of  the  wretchaS 
Queen.  But  our  great  interest  was  in  the  host  and  tt 
moit  pleasiag  lady,  who,  huth  of  ihem,  by  dinner,  and  9f 
speech,  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  their  guests  eniir^ 
at  homo,  and  eo,  as  liappy,   und  as  merry  as  might  lft„ 

Mr. is  a  tull,  noble  looking  Scotch  gentleman  farmo^' 

who  has  work  in  him,  and  knows  hoir  to  use  it.  His  cottsgt 
is  embosomed  in  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers,  —  nothing 
can  be  more  luxuriant,  nothing  more  beautiful.     Said  S&. 

,  •'  twenty-five  years   ago,  this  place  was  as  barren  Al' 

yon  field.  Thi^rc  was  not  a  tree  or  shrub  upon  it.  It  «Wj 
Bwfiil  dreary.  I  went  to  work  upon  it,  and  here  it  is." 
has  a  good  face.  His  canipleiion  is  the  product  of  healb 
and  exercise.  The  colour  is  your  true  nectarine  red.— 
his  hair  gray,  and,  in  places,  white,  is  in  perfect  Larmony 
with  his  manly  carriage,  and  face.  He  has  the  Bcotd 
brogue  in  rich  perfection,  and  is  not  afraid  to  use  it.  \' 
nioce  played  Scotch  strathspeys,  reels,  and  all  sorts  of  gif 
and  solemn  airs.  He  could  hardly  keep  his  chair.  Uli 
hands,  feet,  head,  were  full  of  music,  and  the  more  s 
played  the  deeper  was  his  intefcst.  At  twelve  our  car- 
riages were  ordered,  the  lamps  lighted,  and  off  wc  went  to 

Prof.  'b  place,  where  we  passed  the  night. 

Yesterday,  Saturday,  was  another  day  for  marking. 
Drove  about  with  the  Professor,  —  visited  patients,  —  the 
Insane  Asylum,  Inc.,  &ic.  llic  Asylum  is  a  large  establbh- 
ment,  and  in  excellent  management.  Its  grounds  ore  rerj 
extensive,  and  arranged  for  the  best  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
the  patients,  A  portion  is  cultivated,  and  here  the  insane 
ue  at  work,  cheerfully  uid  usefully  all  round.     The  plaei  , 


has  been  btiilt  by  additions,  some  quite  recent,  but  the 
building  is  Bymcnetrical.  and  rery  hondsome.  I  went 
over  tbe  hoase.  It  will  conlaiu  abjut  five  hundred  patiEnta, 
and  has  now  over  four  hundred.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  —  the  poor,  and  tlioss  not  poor.  Alt  pay.  Thoae 
who  can  pay  one  or  more  thousand  dollars  a  year,  have 
elegant  rooms,  —  carriage,  horses,  &c.,  to  suit.  Othcra  pay 
less.  Some  are  paid  fur  by  a  parish,  —  a  towD,  —  or  by 
friends,  —  but  all  pay.  This  is  the  plan  of  our  McLean 
laylum,  near  Boston,  The  arrangements  pleased  me  much, 
j'e  dormitories,  iutitcad  of  single  rooms.  In  the 
BUcLean  are  separate  rooms,  one  for  each  patient.  The 
HiKtant  physician  told  mc  the  success  of  the  Edinburgh  plan 
d.  It  extends  to  all  classes,  except  the  furious,  and 
!  rich,  and  for  these  separate  rooms  are  provided.  The 
lormitoriea  contain  about  twenty  beds  each.  Bedsteads  are 
f  iron,  and  bedding  very  neat.  Floors  are  not  painted,  bat 
jtre  kept  very  clean  and  white  by  daily  scrubbing.  For 
rainy  weather  a  large  room  ia  prepared  with  wire  netting  over 
the  windows,  to  prevent  accidents,  and  here  all  may  walk. 
play,  and  amuse  themselves.  This  room  is  of  great  height, 
and  ample  dimensiona,  and  is  excellently  well  lighted  and 
yentilated.  It  much  pleased  mc.  The  chapel  is  large,  with 
K  piano,  and  moveable  scats.  Three  quarters  to  a  half 
■  Attend  the  services  regularly.  The  chapel  is  also  for  dancing, 
cs,  &c.  The  seats  can  be  easily  put  aside,  and  then 
mple  space  cxista  for  other  things.  The  kitchens,  for  cook- 
g  meat,  and  for  preparing  and  cooking  soups,  vegetables, 
l-'^EC.,  were  well  constructed,  and  places,  in  various  rooms  or 
BB,  ate  provided  for  raising  the  food  by  ropes  and  pul- 
leys to  the  several  eating  hails  or  saloons.  This  saves  much 
trouble  and  expense  of  attendants,  &c.  Heating  is  by  hot 
water  pipes,  which  answer  better  than  any  other  means  for 
accomplishing  the  object.  Bathing,  hot  and  cold,  is  amply 
provided  for.  Employment  is  sought  for  iu  many  ways. 
There  is  a  tailor's  room,  and  men  were  at  work  in  such 


numben,  that  M  the  clothing  and  mcnttlng  for  the  house  W 
done  in  it.  Women  have  their  working  roonw  for  aevrixtg, 
knitting.  Ate,  and  were  as  indastrinu«ly  cmplojed,  and  af^ 
cheerful,  and  healthy,  as  any  women  doing  siich  vork  ever' 
are.  1  think  the  insane  arc  better  off.  in  thii  regard,  than' 
ore  those  who  arc  welt ;  for  they  do  not  depend  on  thv^ 
wretched  wages  of  unch  service  to  snjiport  themselves,  tauP 
tiicir  dependant  children.  The  air  of  the  house  ia  pure.  — ^ 
health  good,  —  very  little  mortality,  and  the  recoveriea,  t' 
think,  about  forty  per  cent.  Tlicro  is  a  hospital  for  mon,^ 
and  wumcn.  I  visited  the  last,  fiul  few  were  here,  anA^ 
mostly  cases  of  consumption.  This,  the  physician  told  mo, 
was  most  frequently  the  cause  of  death  iu  the  bonae*/ 
There  was  one  case  of  universal  paralysis.  The  patient  wai 
very  fleshy ;  unil  appeared  to  suffer  nothing  from  disease. 
A  dinner  engagement  was  in  hand,  and  at  about  six  wb 
dressed,  and  set  off  for  Pinkie  House  in  Musselburgh,  six  or 
more  miles  from  Edinburgb.  Now  Ibis  u  a  Castle,  but  tBr 
no  sense  a  ruin.  It  is  of  great  sixo,  has  in  it  nbout  sixtf 
apartments,  one  of  which  is  one  bimdrcd  and  twenty  feet 
long.  I  went  to  the  top  of  the  highest  tower,  and  land  ana* 
sen  and  sky  were  before  mo  in  measureless  prorusioii.' 
\\'hat  much  attracted  me  were  (he  trees  and  lawna.  Thft 
trees  are  old,  largo,  but  in  perfect  health.  1  have  not  meT 
with  richer  foliage,  or  of  deeper  hue.  The  hedges  ore  ia\ 
proportion  to  other  things,  of  variegated  holly,  thorns  of  tlE 
kinds,  and  of  great  size.  You  could  get  some  notion  of  tlur 
extent  of  the  castle  from  this  point,  and  could  nut  fail  tii  _ 
be  surprised  at  its  dimensions.  I  speak  of  this  more  par>* 
ticuUrly,  because  generally  these  defences  are  small,  some- 
times a  tower  only,  and  perched  upon  a  mountain,  or  steep, 
and  almuHt  inaccessible  rock .  On  the  Rhine  and  Danube  are 
many  of  them  of  this  description.  Rut  here  is  "amplf 
room  and  verge  enough."  The  stone  sfair  coses  foi 
special  objects  of  interest.  This  comes  of  their  number^ 
which  is  great.     They  occur  at  all  the  angles,  at  all  thi 
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Tisions  of  the  castle,  and  are  so  uiraDgetl  as  not  to  disturb 
e  interior  architecture  at  al!,  every  room,  and  every  suit  of 
.  being  approached  without  intervening  landiuga,  or 
log  disturbed  by  stairways.  This  leaves  the  central  por- 
8  of  the  castle  of  ea.<<y.  contliLuous  access,  throwing  the 
iiious  sections  into  groups,  which  allow  of  very  agreeable 
wmmodatioQ  for  its  ialvabitants,  and  ready  means  for  de- 


Finktc  House  is  distinguished  for  its  historical  ai 
It  was  concerned  in  the  civil  wars,  and  its  large  hall  was  a 
hoapital  for  the  noanded  in  the  great  battle  of  Pinkie,  which 
was  fought  between  the  armies  of  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell. 
At  a  later  time,  in  '46.  Charles  Stuart  established  himself 
here,  alter  the  battle  of  Pieston  Pans,  and  hold  his  court  in 
the  Great  Hall.  Somerset,  aAer  his  victory  of  Musselburgh, 
held  court  in  the  Great  Hail  of  Pinkie  House.  But  how 
great  is  the  change.  It  is  ilow  the  peaceful  abode  of  a 
family  which  offers  its  hospitality  to  its  friends,  and  most 
kindly  eitends  it  to  the  stranger.  I  hare  everywhere  met 
with  o  cordial  weloorae  from  those  whose  acquaintance  I  have 
made  in  these  distant  lands,  i  shall  place  among  the  chiofest 
of  those  the  family  in  Pinkie  Kouso,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not 
forget  the  visit  I  made  there.  I  have  said  littjo  of  that 
or  those  things  which  are  related  to  the  domestio  life  of  such 
a  place.  The  fucnlturo  is  exooUont.  The  library  is  very 
large,  filling  a  room  admirably  fitted  for  its  accommodation. 
Its  architeoture  is  Gothic,  carved  oak;  and  tables,  iSic,  are 
ja  exact  keeping  with  their  olijocta.  Pictures  abound, 
many  of  them  portraits  of  the  family  who  own  the 

itle,  and  go  back  at  least  two  hundred  years,  being  the 
work  of  Jameson,  a  distinguished  artist  of  his  time.  The 
present  owner  of  the  castle  has  resided  in  Italy,  and  has 
placed  here  works  of  art  for  its   adommeot.     The  proacnt 

>upaut,  who  is  not  the  owner,  has  his  own  pxapeity  here, 
he  haa  a  library  distinct  from  that  ^h^h  belongs  to 
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It  wiu  a  privilege  to  ett  in  tlio  place  of  IdngI 
nobles,  —  where  Jamca  V.  hnd  his  nbode.  luid  where  he  ilbd 
of  a  broken  heart  Was  it  not  a  jirii-ilego  to  be  the  pi«t 
of  those  vho  adorn,  atid  make  so  perfect  that,  which,  i 
out  sach  aids,  would  cotnmnnil  our  rcrerence.  I  am  my 
glad  that  1  have  had  opportunitica  to  see  life  in  new  oapects, 
—  duToloped  UBder  rarioits,  and,  to  mc,  novel  inatitatioiM. 
and  maoifcBtiog  itself  after  ncn  forms.  Domc^etic  life,! 
this  Tiew  of  it,  gets  an  interest  quite  &a  inifiortaiit  as  ioa 
that  which  is  the  product  of  civil  and  political  agencies.  I 
can  freely  faj,  that  as  fat  as  I  have  been  able  to  read  the 
history  spread  out  before  me  in  the  Inst  few  mantha  of 
foreign  travel,  I  have  seen  an  aniotint  of  soeial,  domestic, 
individual  comfort,  and  contentediiess  with  situation,  which 
I  had  not  looked  to  see.  The  ditferenees  are  constituted 
very  much  by  the  external,  and  with  this,  and  its  peculisn- 
tiea,  accommodations  are  seen  more  or  less  everywhcTC, 
making  the  average  of  life,  —  of  its  hlcsaingB.  and  its  woes, 
a.  condition  so  ivoll  balanced  in  its  various  presentments, 
that  it  must  take  much  time,  and  very  wise  cfTott,  grently, 
or  uscftdly,  to  change  it.  I  have  remarked  this,  also,  in  my 
large  intercourse  with  strangers,  in  whom  there  would  bpobi 
to  he,  and  is,  so  much  that  is  characteristic,  —  make  up  a 
whole,  —  that  however  diiferent  habits  and  manners  may 
be  from  your  own,  the  distinctions  never  disturb  you. 

Sundny.  —  1  wont  to  church  with  my  Edinburgh  friends. 
I  went  to  hear  one  of  the  moat  eloquent,  if  not  the  most 

eloquent,  of  the   Scottish  clergy.  Dr.  ,   of  the  Ft« 

Church,  Kight  or  ten  years  ago  a  division  was  made 
in  the  Church.  Its  cause  was  the  assertion  of  the  right 
of  the  Court  of  Session  to  present  clergymen  to  livin|p; 
and  that  their  presentment  should  be  final,  and  hold, 
whatever  might  be  the  objections  of  a  parish  to  the  person 
presented.  No  matter  what  the  moral  character  of  tho 
individual  might  he,  if  the  Court  of  Session  should  givB  him 
the  living,  the  parish  should  have  him,  and  he  the  dlimh, 
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B  revenues,  manse,  &c.    A  clergyman  waa  actually 
Wto  a,  living,  whose  character  was  notoriously  bad. 
pnttended  scnice  except  a  Tactor,  or  an  ag^nt  of  the 
person  through  whoKO  influence  he  obtained  the  living.     An 
ai^al  was  made  to  Parliament,  but  that  body  coD&rmed 
the  doings  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  declared  that  all 
their   acts  in  like  cases  would    be  legal.     *'  Livings "  are 
property,  legal  posBesaions  of  thoae  who  hold  them,  whether 
the  king,  the  lord,  or  any  one  else.     They  may  be  sold  or 
given,  just  as  may  be  any  other  property.    Parliament  could 
decide  such  a  question  as  the  Scottish  parish  appealed  to 
them  in  no  other  way  than  as  it  was  decided.     Livings  arc 
tablished  by  acts  of  Parliament,  and  it  would  have  been 
D  ahandonment.  a  violation  of  its  own  laws,  had  it  decided 
bfttherwisc ;  nay,  more,  it  would  fatally  have  disturbed  the 
mure  and  rights  pertaining  to  most,  if  not  all  the  property 
F  the  Establishment. 
Tho  ijeparation  now  declared  itself.    At  first  the  condition 
f  the  seceding  clergy  was  most  wretched.    All  the  property 
f  the   establishment  went   to   that  party  which  contended 
r  the  union  of  church  and  state.     The  other  had  nothing 
>  begin  with  hut  what  came  in  by  way  of  subscriptions. 
M,tt  was  found  very  difficult  to  get  sites  for  churches.     But 
T-woTBt  of  all,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  church  taxes,  for  the 
Bnpport  of  that  party  which  had  all  the  church  property  in 
its  bands.     It  was,  then,  not  for  change  in  doctrine,  or  dis- 
dplinc,  that  this  very  remarkable   revolution  in  Scotland 
Lvas  brought  about.     It  was  simply  and  wholly  produced 
exercise  of  power,  which   the  seceding   party   he- 
aved uiyufit,  and  to  which  they  would  rut  submit.     Thie 
)  been  successful,  so  far  as  to  fonn  a  strong  body, 
bith  aeven  hundred  churches,  a  highly  cultivated  and  ear- 
tst  clergy,  and  has  means  constantly  increasing,  to  meet 
i  heavy  demands  made  upon  it.     There  is  a  bravery,  a 
Confidence  in  the  right  of  their  cause,  —  and  a  perseverance 
I  aiutaining  it,  which   every  man  who  hates   oppression 
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must  reverence.  Few  facU  were  more  interesting  to  mi 
than  those  which  related  to  this  separation  from  the  nation- 
al kirk.  The  clergy  were  at  once  turned  out  from  their 
manses,  —  upon  moiuttaia,  v&lley,  or  moor,  wiili  (amiJiea, 
furniture,  all  tbey  possessed,  uncertain  where  to  got  food,  or 
shelter.  To  provide  at  once  for  sucii  wide  destitution,  a 
SiutcDtation  Fund  was  raised  by  BubscriptictQ.  and  in  time 
reached  to  a  great  sum.  The  amount  was  told  me,  bat  I 
fear  to  give  it  from  memory,  lost  a  charge  of  oxaggerution 
sliould  attach  to  the  stalcmcnt.  So  liberal  has  it  been,  that 
not  only  so  many  Churches  have  been  built,  but  a  tjQtvemtj 
in  Edinburgh  has  been  founded,  and  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion, fur  tliose  who  may  prefer  to  get  their  education  through 
their  own  church.  To  show  how  entire  is  the  change,  and 
to  secure  its  advantages  to  all,  wherever  it  is  posxible,  a 
Free  Kirk  is  built  in  close  neigh botirhood  to  an  old  one. 

I  went,  then,  to  hear  to-day,  a  preacher  of  the  Freo 
Church,  which  its  opponoats  believed  would  only  attract 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant  to  its  altars.  1  went  with  my 
friends  early,  but  found  the  church  full.  Their  pew  naa 
empty,  and  there  we  bestowed  ourselves.  I  looked  at  tha 
audience.  I  never  saw  better  looking,  or  better  dresset} 
people.  Crowds  continued  to  come,  till  the  utmost  capacity 
of  the  church  seemed  more  than  satisfied.  The  time  for 
the  serricB  approached,  and  a  man  came  in  from  the  rear  of 
tbo  church  to  the  pulpit,  or  platform,  bringing  in  the  Bibla 
and  psalm  book.  Soon  after  came  the  clergyman.  Doctor 
O.  is  tall,  broad-shouldered,  massive,  but  not  gross.  Ilia 
hair  is  hlack,  eomplexion  dark,  eyebrows  projecting,  sinking 
the  eyes.  —  nose  thin,  long.  —  mouth  wide,  firm, — of  re- 
fined expression.  His  dress  was  gon-n  and  bands,  as  tlia 
clergy  wore  with  us  in  the  olden  time.  His  muuncr  waa,  ftt 
first,  abrupt,  as  if  impulsive.  It  became  calm,  and  in 
prayer,  deep,  solemn,  earnest,  confident.  He  seemed  to  mo 
to  have  faith  deep  down  in  his  nature,  and  believed  bo 
could  do  what  he  attempted.     This  conciousnes*  of  ability 
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in  an  oretor  constitute  hia  power.     He  need  not  show  it, 
Mpecially  ho  nt-ed  not  make  an  effort  to  show  it.     He  will 

fail  of  his  office  if  he  do.     Dr. 'a  subject  wag,  "  The 

power  of  the  favour  of  God."  If  possessed,  tlie  enemy 
could  not  prevail.  It  vrus  hero  he  declared  himself.  All 
that  the  voice  coidd  do  by  variety,  strength,  power, — all 
that  gcsHire  could  do  in  such  an  office,  was  done.  The 
manner  was  eminently  dramatic,  and  I  heard  tones,  and  saw 
action,  thai  reminded  me  of  Edmund  Kean  so  strongly, 
that  I  thought  I  was  in  his  presence.  The  same  effijct  was 
jirodiiced  upon  a  friend  who  was  in  the  same  pew  with  me. 
He  told  nic  that  he  was  constantly  reminded  of  Kean  by 
the  preacher,  not  that  his  voice,  manner,  action,  or  what  not, 
theatrical.  No  BUch  thing.  You  would  not  for  a 
nanmcnt  have  supposed  yourself  in  a  thealie,  that  you  worn 
Ijefore  a  show,  —  that  you  were  witnesses  of  trick  of  any 
You  were  in  the  presence  of  a  man,  — of  an  earnest 
man,  —  of  a  man  who  felt  he  had  a  work  to  do,  and  which 
he  meant  should  be  done  as  well  as  he  could  do  it.  You 
were  with  men  and  women  who  could  understand,  and  obey 
the  truth,  coming  fresh  and  full  out  of  another  heart.  The 
preacher  would,  by  illustration,  in  which  he  was  happy,  or 
by  argument,  in  which  he  was  profoimd,  carry  forward  in 
varied  lan){uage,  maimer,  and  tone,  a  passage,  or  a  thought, 
which  he  was  desirous  to  impress  upon  his  auditory.  The 
^■mincss  now  was  profound,  intense.  He  would  finish,  and 
!,  and  at  once  a  livm,  a  freer  breath,  was  audible.  It 
d  thai  the  breath  had  been  held  for  a  time,  —  not  a 
Mund,  not  a  motion.  But  when  that  was  finished  which 
!,  SO  to  speak,  wrapped  them  into  itself,  Ihey  came  again 
ito  the  open  air,  and  you  heard  the  short,  deep-toned 
ithing.  I  would  not  be  fanciful,  but  escept  at  Brussels, 
)  Lace-makers  room,  I  heard  something  of  the 
Wme  kind,  I  have  met  with  no  such  effects  before.  I  do 
mean  to  analyze  the  sermon,  but  there  were  things  in  it 
ich  I   ahottld  much  like  to  give  you.    Dr.  0.  "  uses 
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■imilitudes,"  and  he  is  hiippy  in  illnstradoii.     Ho  |>rapciKed 

,  his  subject  in  a  picture,  and  it  was  verj-  well  pfiiiit«d.  He 
I  gttvQ  n  description  of  wLat  he  had  onco  nitncssed,  and 
which  to  him  was  an  illustratiou  of  the  power  of  prnjcf, 
dnd  which  seemed  to  be  allied  to  the  favour  of  God.  He 
<  said  he  was  onco  travelling,  and  was  in  the  city  of  John 
Calvin,  and  was  present  at  a  scene  which,  though  supe»ti- 
tiouB.  impressed  hira  verj-  deeply.  He  was  wolluDg  in  ths 
street  about  midnight.  It  was  as  ftill  as  if  Death  had  his 
throne  there.  The  darkness  was  lessened  by  a  little  light 
I  which  the  sinking  moon  shed  upon  the  Bcene,  He  saw 
before  him  a  woman  dressed  in  white,  approach  a  cross,  and 
prostrating  herself  at  its  foot,  embraced  it,  as  if  she  wantd 
not,  and  cutdd  not,  let  it  ^o,  —  and  there  he  heard  her  panr 
out  her  prayer  to  God.  and  to  His  Son,  nailed  to  that  tree, 
as  if  life  and  immortaUty,  —  the  present,  and  the  "to 
come,"  were  in  viiuble  preaence  before  her,  and  &s  if  bjr 
prayer,  by  love,  by  the  "  favour  of  God,"  she  would  renat 
the  enemy,  so  that  he  could  nut  triumph  over  her.  I  have, 
in  a  few  words,  told  a  story  which  was  full  of  beauty  and 
power,  and  which  had  its  argument,  and  its  embalmment,  in 
many  tears.  The  preacher  had  no  notes.  His  method  was 
perfectly  simple,  and  his  object  always  before  hira.  The 
result  was  connection,  and  order,  and  though  a  long  dis- 
course, there  was  no  sign  that  the  people  wearied  of  it. 
The  church  was  badly  ventilated,  and  the  crowd  great. 
Men  and  women  stood  through  the  whole  long  service, 
which  bejjan  at  eleven,  and  ended  at  one.  and  they  stood 
just  where  they  happened  to  stop  after  they  had  entered  the 
church.  I  do  not  speak  of  doctrine.  This,  to  me,  was  at 
t:mes  curious  enough.  Men  might  fall,  —  men  did  fall. 
The  best  did,  —  hut  they  rose  again.  It  was  being  net 
down  not  destroyed,  fiut,  in  another  place,  no  matter  how 
'  large  was  the  good  a  man  mij^ht  do.  —  were  it  mounts 
k  high  in  elevation  and  grandeur,  if  put  into  one  balance:.  Mid 
^L  he  should  commit  one  sin  only,  and  that  so  small  that  Ood 
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biiRBelf  could  hardly  sec  it,   that  would  weigh  d^n,  and 


obliterate,  all  tlie  good  of  a  whole  life,  —  make  him  poor, 
and  blind,  and  naked.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  this,  with' 
out  a  figure,  were  true,  that  as  the  best  must,  and  do  fall, 
—  the  good  Beemed  hardiy  worth  doing,  for  the  smallest 
wrong  might,  and  would,  destroy  an  infinite  right.  Why 
should  not  good  be  as  immortal  as  evil?  If  evil,  if  sin  be, 
aa  it  is,  according  to  Bishop  Butler,  not  harmony  with  man's 
nature,  but  its  violation.  gooilneBS  is  inBcpambb  firom  that 
nature,  and  evil  or  sin  is  ha  accident.  The  latter  would 
seem  to  be  the  least  likely  to  survive,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  whole  idea  of  repentance,  and  its  effects,  or  natural 
consequences  confirms  this  idea.  But  the  preacher  showed 
that  he  believed  in  original  sin.  and  total  depravity,  so,  that 
to  me,  he  seemed  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  "  perseverance 
of  the  saints."  Some  children  were  baptized.  And  in  the 
preacher's  view  of  them,  before  the  heart  had  conceived 
ein,  —  before  the  mind  had  been  used  in  the  production  of 
depraved,  impure  thought,  —  or  the  voice  had  uttered  a 
sinful  word,  —  if  all  this  had  not  already  happened,  which 
might  be  the  case,  —  they  were  htit  newly  bom  babes, 
remember,  —  he  conjured.  —  he  most  solemnly  directed 
these  parents  to  see  to  it,  that  by  example  and  by  precept, 
they  should  prevent  the  growth  of  sin,  —  the  development 
of  the  evil  in  them.  With  what  earnestness,  with  what 
living  eloquence,  did  this  extraordinary  man  impress  his 
vast  auditory  with  the  power  of  all  he  said.  He,  clearly, 
was  filled  with  the  love  of  truth,  —  had,  as  Locke  some- 
where has  it,  "  begun  his  search  after  truth,  with  the  love 
of  it,"  —  and  his  people  believed  him. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  lunch,  which  is  daily  with  us,  I 
went  with  some  friends,  to  the  Queen's  Drive.  This  is  a 
road  which  her  Majesty  caused  to  be  made  round  Arthur's 
Seat,  a  mountainous  elevation  of  considerable  extent,  in  the 
near  suburbs  of  Edjuhurgh.  The  Drive  is  cut  out  of  the 
rock  itself,  having  on  one  side  the  rock,  rising  very  high 
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directly  from  it.  and  oa  tiw  olhci  a  deep  t«iley,  with  * 
and  embankment  fur  safetj.  Thl*  road  was  ia&d«  by  tW 
Queen,  a  short  time  since,  and  to  employ  poor  labouran 
who  were  suffering  most  severely  tiorn  want  of  cmploynux 
A  donble  good  was  thus  done,  —  a  temponty  dcstihitit 
was  TclteTed,  and  a  pcnnancnt  sod  splendid  accommodatioi 
and  luxury  afforded  to  the  whole  public-  It  v,-aa  Sunday 
I  was  not  surprised  to  6nd  so  many  equipages,  and  s 
walkers,  enjoying  themselves,  parents  and  children,  on  thk 
noble  road,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  exquisite  scenery. 
The  whole  city  is  before  you  ;  and  the  wide  Frith  of  Fortbi 
like  a  sea,  stretching  beyond  vision,  was  in  its  strung  on- 
trast  with  mountain,  and  valley,  and  plain,  completing  i 
picture  which  you  might  go  far  to  find  equalled.  What 
better  use  of  royal  power,  —  what  better  appropriation  of  « 
nation's  property,  than  was  this  act  of  Queen  Victoria, 
thought  of  it  in  the  Drive,  —  the  Queen's  Drive,  and  what 
better  name  can  it  bear?  and  I  rccui  to  it  now 
renewed  ocknowledgmenta  for  so  great  a  public  blessing. 
This  is  but  one  act  whicli  distinguishes  this  reign.  Olhen 
arc  elsewhere.  In  London,  the  new  squares,  and  the  wid* 
avenues  in  the  East  of  London,  which  have  replaced  ■ 
some  alley-ways,  and  pent-up  passages,  in  which  ncithw ' 
light  nor  air  could  find  free  way,  we  see  new  iostances  of 
the  same  consideration  for  public  good,  wlitch  dlstingoishea 
tbe  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Among  the  most  intcrcstinf 
observations  of  my  long  wanderings.  1  look  back  upon  n 
with  more  pleasure,  than  the  appropriations,  by  royalty,  i 
public  funds,  for  public  he-altb,  and  public  rccrcatioi 
Russia  and  France,  —  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  fumiill 
like  illustrations  of  the  same,  and  arc  among  the  best  arga« 
menla  for  the  extension  of  the  like  everywhere.  In  Ameiici 
this  work  must  be  slow.  Comparatively  small  expendi'' 
tures,  for  anything  beyond  tbe  exigencies  of  the  momet 
will  always  produce  mtjch  hesitation  concerning  appnipnar 
tions  for  other  than  immediate  public  want.     And  when 
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popular  favour  is  to  be  affected  by  the  aaine  thing,  and  votes 
arc  to  be  the  purchase  of  national  or  muuici|iai  economy, 
there  will  be  little  chance  for  cspendiliire  beyond  necessity. 
The  contingencies  of  health  and  comfutt  may  thus  have  small 
place  in  the  decision  of  questions  of  great  public  concern,  but 
which  may  involve  increased  taxation.  In  popular  govem- 
mcnts  are  special  causes  of  this.  Among  them  is  the 
demand,  that  individual  rights  and  comfort  should  he  as 
little  as  possible  touched.  In  such,  the  strictly  ornamental 
and  healthful  have  little  place  ;  and  individual  taste,  means, 
and  liberality,  must  settle  the  amount,  and  kind. 

Monday.  —  This  was  another  of  the  pleasant  days  to  me  in 
Edinburgh.  A  dinner  had  been  arranged  at  Prof.  S.'s,  and 
to  this  were  invited  all  who  had  honoured  me  by  invita- 
tions, and  oiherwise.  It  was  grateful  to  meet  again  so  many 
from  whom  I  had  received  so  much  hospitality.  The  whole 
was  arranged  after  the  most  hospitable  manner  possible, 
and  was  eminently  successful. 

Tuesday.  —  This  was  my  latest  day  in  Edinburgh.  How 
close  was  its  resemblance  to  all  which  preceded  it.  It  was 
a  day  of  work.  I  was  out  with  Prof.  S.  early  in  the 
morning,  and  home  with  him  at  his  clinic,  when  were 
assembled  more  cases  than  on  any  other  day, —  said  to  be 
about  ninety.  I  saw  with  hiTn  patienta  out  of  the  city. 
Other  cases  of  great  interest  came  under  my  notice  and 
examination  in  his  private  practice,  and  of  very  distinguished 
individuals,  —  may  I  not  mention  the  Duchess  of  Montrose  ? 
— making  this  one  of  the  most  important  days  I  bad  passed  in 
Edinburgh.  It  closed  at  midnight.  When  we  got  home  from 
the  evening's  engagements,  we  bad  tea,  and  went  to  bed. 

Wednesday. —  At  sis,  a.  m.,  at  breakfast  with  Prof. 
S.,  and  at  seven,  on  my  way  with  bim  to  the  station  of 
the  train  for  Liverpool.  My  sole  companion  nos  Mrs.  D.,  a 
lady  who  has  written  good  books,  and  who,  when  she  heard 
my  name  and  relations,  said  she  had  seen  some  of  the  latter, 
-  an  introduction  which  brought  with  it  with  much  pleasure. 
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The  ProfBOTor  had  introduced  me  to  Mrs.  D.  Ho  wovU 
not  leave  till  the  last  bell,  and  then  with  the  kindeat  WMhn, 
bade  me  farewell. 

Such  was  my  visit  to  Edinburgh.  Nearly  half  a  c^ntttr; 
Bgn  I  was  a  medical  student  there;  and  I  hare  just  bcea 
receiving  its  hoi^pitnlilies.  and  professional  teaching, 
when  I  was  first  one  of  its  inhabitants,  Eitremes  i 
meeting  in  my  long  cxperienf.es  of  life,  and  when  ther  met 
here  in  Edinburgh,  I  felt  as  in  doubt  to  which  I  most  nearly 
belonged.  I  trust  I  shall  ever  bear  ia  equally  gntefnl 
memory,  the  earliest  and  the  last. 

I  have  just  given  you  sketches  of  character,  and  kEnta  at 
life,  which,  when  passing  before  me,  were  of  the  deepest 

interest.     1    had    been  in  the  socielj  of  living  mern, 

men  in  whom  the  whole  man  was  fully  developed.  —  I 
moral,  the  intellectual  and  physical,  and  after  a  manner 
produce  a  whole,  which  I  have  never  met  with  before,  anj 
which  I  shall  never  forget.     In  my  acknowledgments,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  volume,  I  left  some  names  unnoticed. 
was  to  give  them  place,  when  speaking  of  what  I  receWed 
from  them,  and  what  I  owe  to  them.    To  Professor  Simpson 
I  am  under  special  obligations.    Hcmade  mc  his  gueat.    Ha 
introduced  rae  to  Professors  Christison,  Syme,  Sharpey.and  to 
many  others,  from  whom  1  received  the  most  gtatefhl  and 
important  attentions.    To  each  and  to  all  of  these  I  ofifer  my 
sincerest  thanks.     I  saw  in  tlicm  the  friends  and  promotan 
of  science  and  literature,  in  their  highest  interests ;  and 
intellectual  vitality,  which  daily  showed  what  true  lire*  am, 
You  felt  assured  that  their  labours  would  end  only  with  life. 
With  great  pleasure  I  acknowledge  the  hospitalities  of  ^^ 

McVicar,  Esq.,  of  Ardarroch,  of Brown,  Esq.,  of  Pinkie 

House,  and  of  my  friend  and  host,  of  Carberr)-  Hill. 

On  our  way  to  Liverpool,  we  came  to  Carlisle,  that  an 
city,  which  has  not  an  unimportant  relation  to  hitUof, 
The  train  stopped  here  for  some  hours,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  defer  dinner  till  we  reached  Ldverpool,  and  in  tb«  n 
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to  w»Jk  about  the  place.  Our  first  object  was  the  Ca- 
J^ilia],  a  fine  old  building,  anil  promising  to  ro ward  our 
^torptiae  by  the  architectural  accomiilishmentB  of  ita  ex- 
terior. But  it  waa  closed  for  repairs,  —  the  workmen  were 
absent,  aud  we  could  only  regret  our  failure  to  aee  what 
promised  bo  fairly. 

nderings,  we  came  to  a.  hill  of  some  pretenslona. 
;4lid  learned  that  on  the  top  of  it  nas  a  castle,  or  fortress. 
iThe  day  was  of  a  character  to  aalisfy  the  demands  of  the 
fastidious  pedestrian.  The  temperature  was  cool,  —  the 
■ky  waa  covered  with  high,  thin,  gray  clouds,  the  very  atmos- 
^ere  fur  distinct  and  distant  vision.  We  slowly  walked  up 
Qie  hill,  and  at  tup  found  ourselves  upon  a  broad  plain,  or 
table-land,  upon  which  the  fortress  is  built.  It  was  a  time 
of  universal  peace.  Everything  here  showed  the  gentle  but 
lure  power  of  the  general  repose.  Cannon  were  lying  at 
lir  huge  lengths  in  every  direction.  Their  carriages  were 
inder  cover  and  cate,  for  future  uae.  Spears  and  pruning 
books  had  not  replaced  the  engines  of  war.  I  was  tired  by 
(he  railway  motion,  and  a  long,  and  up-hill,  weary  walk. 
The  empty  embrasures  were  covered  with  a  most  inviting 
▼elvel-like  greensward.  The  air  was  exquisite,  —  and  then 
the  surrounding  country  seen  from  such  a  height,  and  throiigh 
such  an  atmosphere,  —  everything  invited  to  rest.  So,  on  a 
commanding  spot,  and  of  such  excellent  accommodation,  1 
quietly  sat  duwn,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  was  as  happy  as 
a  king.  But  the  felicity  was  short.  A  tall  young  soldier 
is  military  undress,  and  of  very  pleasing  countenance,  had 
dosely  followed  us  in  our  esaminatioa  of  the  fortress.  He 
■eemcd  to  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  to  be  pleased  with 
bis  foreign  company.  My  companions  stopped  with  me 
'Bear  the  embrasure  selected  for  rest,  and  to  look  abroad  upon 
beautiful  country  around  U9.  Our  military  attendant, 
fcompaniment,  as  we  supposed,  stepped  towards  me  as 
I  B9  1  took  my  seat,  and  said  courteously,  but  distinctly, 
r,  yon  ctumot  ait   down  here."     Saiil  I  to  him,  what? 
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with  a  littlo  surprise  in  tixe  question.  "You  i 
down  here,"  came  again,  with  rather  moro  emphssiB.  Int 
pleasantly,  as  if  he  saw  something  ludicrous  in  my  pMitiDit. 
or  was  amused  at  the  irrelevancy  of  my  question.  "  It  is  ia 
the  orders  of  the  day,  given  by  the  officer  sitting  there,"— 
poialtng  to  a  small  side-office  not  far  off,  —  "  that  nobody 
should  sit  in  the  fortress."  Said  I.  I  am  aitting  hera 
already,  —  1  oni  neary  with  long  travel,  and  a  lo!>g.  ap-blU 
walk,  and  am  lame,  and  none  of  the  youngest ;  but,  rising. 
1  shall,  I  said,  obey  the  order  which  it  would  be  folly  I© 
resist,  though  the  guns  are  all  out  of  use.  But  if  you  vm 
come  to  my  country,  which  is  three  thousand  miles  off,  and 
1  choiild  chance  to  see  you  as  tired  as  I  am  now,  I  will 
provide  you  with  chairs,  couch,  sofa,  or  what-not,  — in  the 
street,  if  occasion  be,  and  you  shall  rest  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent. These  people,  thought  1,  must  know  my  opinion* 
md  its  preparations,  and  are  doing  all  this 
o  annoy  me.  He  smiled  again.  I  got  up,  and  we 
;,  however,  followed  very  closely.  We  come 
to  an  unusually  long,  outlandish  cannon.  It  reminded  ine 
of  some  1  had  seen  in  the  Kremlin,  which  had  been  captured 
in  some  Kastern  war.  We  stopped  to  examine  it.  The 
orderly  watched  us  with  more  attention  than  before,  and  ol 
lengtji  I  turned  to  my  companions  and  said,  1  wonder  if  our 
friend  here  supposes  that  1  have  a  piirjioee  to  put  this  pm 
into  my  vest  pocket.  It  is  clear  he  thinks  we  have  somo 
design  upon  it,  and  the  caution  may  he  in  the  orders  of  ths 
day.  lie  was  much  amused  at  what  was  so  vi-ry  gravely 
uttered.  The  thought  came  that  there  was  some  special 
interest  in  this  ancient  place  of  defence.     Upon  every 

Juttj,  tr'iexe,  battress,  coignc  of  vantsgp, 

was  printed,  or  painted  rather,  in  large  capitals.  Victoria,  or 
capital  V.'s,  —  saying  that  it  was  tbe  Queen's ;  and  I  now 
recollected  that  in  my  tiresome  threadiug  of  palace  halls, 
whenever  I   sat  in  a  royal  chair,  which  I  often  did.  the 


simply  t, 
walked  o 
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palanc  Bhotrman  came  running  to  me,  and  with  much  leES 
courtesy  than  the  handsome  young  soldier,  guide,  or  guard, 
had  displayed, 

"  poshed  ms  trom  mj  atooL" 

It  was  probably  to  the  "  courtesy  of  England,"  that  I  must 
ascribe  my  enforced  but  cheerful  obedience  to  the  "  orders 
of  the  day,"  in  the  regal  fortress  of  Carlisle. 

A  Dii  IS  Manchester.  —  I  reached  Liverpool  late 
Wednesday  evening,  —  the  engine  having  given  out,  —  the 
second  accident  of  the  kind  on  the  road  in  one  day.  Found 
myself  at  Lynn's,  the  Waterloo,  and  in  which  was  my  first 
English  home.  May  last.  Eacly  next  morning  I  was  up, 
and  by  the  first  train  was  on  my  way  to  Manchester.  I 
wonder  when  it  will  be  breathing  time  with  me.  My  visit 
to  M.  was  to  sec  Mr.  Robcrton,  a  distinguished  surgeon,  or 
general  practitioner,  and  with  wliom  I  had  for  some  time 
had  literary  intercourse,  in  csctanges  of  each  other's  publi- 
cations, as  1  had  had  with  Prof.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh.  I 
went  to  Manchester  to  sec  Dr.  Clay,  also.  He  is  everywhere 
known  fur  the  cstraordinary  euceess  with  which  he  has  done 
some  of  the  most  important  operations  in  surgery.  My 
leception  waa  Just  as  pleasant,  and  as  pleasing,  as  it  could  be. 
"  How  long,"  said  Mr.  R.,  '•  da  you  stay  ?  "  Till  the  even- 
ing train.  "  Oh,  no,  that  will  not  do,  you  must  stay  here 
all  day  and  all  night.  Where  ia  your  luggage  ?  "  I  have 
not  a  particle  of  luggage.  1  am  here  for  a  call,  and  almost 
solely  to  ace  you.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  me  at  all. 
Go  to  work.  Your  carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  I  will  stay 
all  day  and  all  night.  This  wns  the  dialogue  precisely.  I 
now  delivered  letters  from  Prof.  Simpson  to  Dr.  C.  and  Mr, 
R.,  and  went  off  lo  drive  about  Manchester.  Returned. 
Dr.  C.  had  called  and  appointed  four  to  see  me.  So,  having 
driven  about  with  Mr.  R.,  aud  dined  early  with  him,  off 
I  drove  to  Dr.  C.'s.     He  ia  a  marked  man  in  the  profes- 

non.    Has  done  tha  operation  of fifty-four  times, 
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xiiii  only  eighteou  failuTOs,  This  it  great  saccess.  I  wa 
exoeediiigly  pleased  with  liiiu.  and  with  Mra.  C,  who  i 
truly  a  Gqc,  well  educated  lady.  I  drove  aboat  Manchester 
with  him  till  tea  time.  Ue  took  me  to  the  libraries  for  the 
Mechanics,  —  and  for  the  poor,  —  to  the  school  or  coUega 
for  fitting  boyg  for  the  highest.  Xothiag  is  paid  here,  —all 
aro  received.  The  only  condition  is  a  cortaia  amount  ot 
prc]>ara1ory  study,  as  in  out  high  schools.  It  is  not  »  ci^ 
institution,  but  founded  by  an  individual,  with  a  fund  for  its 
support,  and  a  very  fine  building  for  the  classes.  Thvre  is 
another  Institution,  a  charity,  for  poor  boys.  In  this  a  c«r^ 
tain  number  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  taught.  The  building 
is  an  ancient  baronial  place,  and  its  interior  is  curious  from 
the  relics  it  possesses  of  an  earlier  age.  The  library  la 
very  large,  and  erery  arrangement  made  for  easy  refemice 
to  its  books. 

You  arc  not  sorpriscd  at  what  has  been  done  for  the 
labouring  classes  here,  when  you  learn  the  history  of  Man- 
chester. Lancashire,  in  which  it  and  Liverpool  aie,  contains 
two  millions  of  people,  M.  and  L.  containing  about  fonr 
hundred  thousand  each.  Liverpool  is  the  great  seaport  of 
the  kingdom.  Its  docks  arc  the  wonders  of  the  commormal 
ivorld.  1  drove  by  and  through  them  nearly  six  miles,  aoit 
did  not  see  all,  and  immense  new  ones  arc  now  in  construc- 
tion. Manchester  is  the  great  manufacturing  metropolis  of 
England ;  and  for  England,  is  at  work  every  day.  occupying 
by  far  the  greoter  part  of  the  population  of  Lanciishire. 
The  city  is  full  of  warehouses,  and  factories.  I'hese  ware- 
houses are  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  Stand  everywhera. 
They  arc  loaded,  crammed  full  of  goods,  and  the  mills  are 
as  much  occupied  as  are  the  warehouses.  I  went  to  the 
Exchange.  Tnesday  is  high  'change  day  here.  Swd  Mr. 
R.,  "  This  immense  building  is  too  small  for  our  business 
men.  Three  thousand  are  sometimes  squeezed  into  it  nt 
once."  I  was  made  sensible  of  the  consumption  of  coal  hf 
the  amount  of  smoke.     It  was  a  foggy  morning,  and  such 


was  the  amount  of  smoke  tbat  mixed  with  the  fog,  it  was 
almost  literally  Impossible  to  sec  yoxa  way  at  all  You 
could  see  houses  on  each  side,  but  not  a  step  beyoud.  Such 
is  this  vast  place  of  hand  work,  and  machine  work.  You 
go  into  the  mill  where  bobbins  and  cords  are  made,  and  all 
tound  you  are  little  macbioes,  like  so  many  hands,  at  work, 
twirling  round  the  spools,  and  rnaking  the  cord  without  any 
son  of  instruction.  You  take  up  the  skirt  of  your  coat  lesl 
it  be  taken  in,  and  bo  carried  off  of  your  hack  and  made 
into  a  cord  before  you  dream  of  the  transmutation.  Truly, 
there  is  life  in  Manchester,  and  if  much  of  it  be  alill  life,  it 
is  not  without  useful  and  important  products. 

In  just  such  a  population  ia  the  demand  greatest  for 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  culture.  And  fur  these  has 
Manchester  wisely  provided.  I  hare  spoken  of  HbraricB, 
reading  rooms,  schools.  I  have  visited  them  all.  In  one 
library,  the  books  were  estimated  at  sixty  thousand.  They 
are  in  two  rooms,  one  below  for  reading  ;  one  above  for 
reference.  I  went  into  the  lower  room  iirst.  The  tables 
were  surrounded  with  readers,  and  copiers,  —  all  work- 
ing men,  —  young  men  most, — it  was  at  close  of  day. 
Perfect  silence  prevailed.  Everything  showed  you  that  if 
hands  worked  outside,  minds  were  working  within,  Nothing 
would  more  interest  you  than  such  a  spectacle.  Everybody 
may  come  without  money,  and  without  price,  —  and  drink 
of  the  waters  of  life  freely.  Who  does  not  honour  a  place 
which  does  so  much  for  the  higbcst  interests  ;  and  who  does 
not  feel  that  in  such  a  work  all  interests  are  equally  promo- 
ted. So  much  for  intellectual  culture.  Physical  and  moral 
culture  are  provided  for  on  a  most  magnificent  and  munifi- 
cent scale.  It  is  by  public  baths,  —  vast  parks,  filled  with 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  walks,  —  and  these  in  different  places, 
that  health  and  pleasure  are  provided  for.  Place  a  man 
bin  the  reach  of  beauty,  and  order,  and  growth,  and  you 
minister  without  effort  to  his  own  growth,  —  his  true  good. 
You  develops  in  him  tastes,  the  gratification  of  which  can  only 
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ennoble  him  in  whom  it  is  declared,  and  tiamui  i 
scciucd  in  its  widest  espreasion.  My  visit  to  Majichesicr 
WDs  a  short  one.  I  regret  truly  that  it  haa  not  been  longer. 
But  the  passage  t\-ks  engaged.  The  sailing  daj  at  luuid, 
and  I  wa,B  obliged  to  leave  many,  many  things  unseen.  Mt 
Tisit  to  Mr.  R.  ami  to  his  family  was  in  the  same  spirit  ol 
hospitality,  on  the  part  of  my  host,  as  has  met  me  whererer 
I  have  been.  1  saw  more  of  his  family  than  of  him,  for  it 
was  a  busy  day  and  night  with  him.  But  his  family  leftn 
nothing  to  want.  It  was  like  one's  own,  —  and  my  vi«it 
more  like  that  of  a  returning  friend,  than  tbnt  of  a  strmnger. 
SATi;aDA,Y.  Srpt.  18.  — Twelre,  noon,  the  good  steamer 
Canada,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-two  passengon, 
which  I  was  one ;  and  one  hundred  and  seven  crew,  put  to 
sea  for  America. 
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APPEXDIX. 


Lrr  me  gWe  here  a  few  facte  in  the  public  life  of  Sir  Roberi 
Pad. 

Nothing  cBcupcd  him  whii:h  eame  ut  all  n-ithin  the  scape 
of  a  etateaman'e  regard,  and  whieh  especiallj  concerned  wide 
interests.  Ilis  Bill  fur  an  alleration  in  the  hkw  of  "  1(^1  resi- 
dence,"  which  allowed  no  other  "leaidmce"  to  b,  person  who 
depended  on  public  charity  fur  hi»  maintenanoe,  than  the  place  of 
his  birth,  bud  fur  its  object  an  impartaot  change.  Bj  the  old 
law,  if  a  man  left  home,  Hvod  manj  jeara  elsewhere,  and  iK^ame 
poor,  be  was  eiirt»l  about  the  country  in  hissickiieesaiid  iaSrmity, 
till  his  residence  could  be  discovered.  This  same  old  English  law 
Htill  exists  in  this  State  of  MoseachuBotts,  and  is  in  operation  too. 
Mi,  Peel's  Bill  ]>Tuvided  that,  if  a  person  lires  _fiie  yeart  in  a 
place,  that  Bhall  settle  hie  "reeidcDce;"  and  thei«,  if  it  be 
needed,  shall  he  find  hia  support.  Jtlr.  Peel  left  the  alteraiions 
in  the  Poor  Laws  of  a  pret-eding  administration  as  he  found 
them,  especially  that  relating  to  out-duor  relief;  and  by  which 
the  exieling  law  concerning  this  was  repealed,  and  the  poor  were 
required  to  enter  the  Unions  or  Workhouses.  Ue  did  tliis  to 
learn  what  change  the  puor-rat«  would  undergo,  —  its  amount 
borore  the  change  being  about  £8,000,000  a  year;  and  what 
would  be  the  offeut  upon  industry, — it  having  before  derived  a 
rt  of  Ks  support  from  the  poor-rate,  as  ''  wages." 
Boads,  highways,  Ilc.,  received  his  care.  These  had  before 
naged  by  oommission,  it  might  be  distant,  and  having  no 
direct  interest  in  what  so  nearly  affected  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  those  living  near  such  roads.  Mr,  Peel's  Bill  provides 
that  their  management  shall  devolve  upon  those  who  are  near  to, 

^^•nd  can  beet  attend  to  them. 

^1     "  Free  trade"  vvas  tho  special  object  of  Mr.   Peel's  IntcmM. 

^HBb  looked  to  wide,  and  easy,  honuui  intercourse  u  the  object 
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dearest  and  ntUfest  tu  tba  liigboit  ciiiliifttion.  Ha  Sttw  in 
iuJuBlrj  a  unit,  and  ia  its  products  Uie  prenut  and  eneiaatiat'. 
bluesings  of  tbt)  ntue.  llu  regarded  commerce  as  a  cfiurtetcd 
libertine,  and  woald  give  it  to  tlie  free  wind*  of  bcaven,  to  taka 
nian  sjid  liis  works  everjrwbcre,  and  for  the  widest  indiiidunl  and 
general  good.  Uc  began  this  great  work  at  true  refonn.  Hs 
ebowed  wlint  must  bo  its  benign  infliienco.  and  so  roconuiiendMl  It 
tu  tbo  worid.  It  doeseitend  itself.  It  must  extend  itaelf.  Rjdl- 
ouli',  contempt,  and  the  worst  power  in  anj  Stale,  —  p^^i  — 
cannot  stop  tree  trade  in  its  onward  career.  There  are  men  wba 
perhaps  way  havo  U>  die  bpforo  this  work  shall  be  consuimiiatad. 
But  reform  uan  wait.  It  has  waited  fur  generations  tu  die, — 
fm  oenturies  to  roll  awair ;  but  with  what  tuiing  care  baa  it  boma 
in  pcGoious  meoiorf  the  gceat  name*  of  those  who  have  lured 
wiiole  italos  and  aga  better  than  themselves,  and  cheerfully  aai>- 
TtAced  Che  partial  lubireats  uf  the  da]r,  to  the  general  happintav, 
—  the  best  good  of  the  world  ! 

Mi.  Peel  has  passed  into  biaCorf,  and  his  overlnsttng  record  nod 
honour  arc  sure.  —  New  and  Old,  p.  45,  by  W.  C. 


NOTE. 


Okstlr  Rui>eb,  — 

An  Did  Qreck  was  Tending  a  long  dull  book  to  ■  select  nuditory,  and 
in  tbs  midst  of  their  eihiuEtiDQ  fiiund  himself  at  the  liut  page.  Land  '. 
oricd  he.  Wo  have  trarFlled  mnii^  (housand  miles,  but  have  at  length 
got  homo.  If  you  have  had  a.  tithe  ol  the  ploi^ure  1  have  had.  I  have 
beeo  "  twice  bleaeed."  Slips  of  pen  ikod  Ijpe  have  produced  BOme 
ooDfliatH  bcttreetisiiigulars  and  plurals,  togetber  with  bod  spelliDg.  I 
discoTered  them  all,  as  doubtleaa  jou  have,  but  not  till  it  Was  too  lata 
to  oorreot  them.  DlsAurb  does  not  spell  disturb,  —  uunbrokeD,  more 
than  BpelU  uDbroken,  and  palrnnagt  dcea  not  spell  pariniafi,  though 
both  often  express  the  same  thing.  By  the  time  m;  book  reaches  its 
■'  seventieth  thousand,"  all  these  and  kindred  errors  shall  be  cor- 
rected.*    In  the  meBDiime,  for  words,  p.  498,  1.  6,  please  read  workt. 

The  ohitdren  of  Marie  Antoinette,  I  hate  said,  were  killed  before 
their  mother  was  murdered.  Thia  is  a  mistake.  Her  daughter,  Marie 
Theresa  Charlotte,  lived,  and  married  the  Duke  d'Aogouleme.  As  to  the 
Dauphin,  the  Delphin,  or  the  Uolphia,  much  (^Mcnritj  hung  about  his 
fkte  ;  but  we  were  lately  told  that  the  mystery  is  sotred,  —  that  he 
exists  in  the  person  of  Mister  Williams,  somewhere  in  the  far,  very  far 
West.  We  have,  then,  "a  Bourbon  amongst  us."  — a  live  Prince. 
The  only  Prince  t)f  America,  of  my  acquaintan«o,  was  Prince  Saunders, 
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disiiagoUbBd   b;  itriotu  IcftniiDg,  and  bj  tbe  aociety   in   wliidi 
mnveiL     Be  mu  n  tnnatnt,  visitor  at  Cftrllun  llonsp,  Liomiaa,  aa4  i 
baml  and  gloT«  with  O.  P.  B.,  (not  tlie  Dcnclial,)   its 
Iteail.    Ub  wu  aoareditcd  mlnlalcr  ID  at  leut  one  fbreign  eonn. 
anfbod;  ahould  auiima  tlie  nune  aud  title  of  Prince  SaiwiltfS,  • 
m;  rritnd,  — I  on1jr  hope  be  will   be  m  lianest.  and  na  fair-auwlnl  i 

This  Tolume  eontaini  dMcrlptions  of  what  the  nulbor  saw,  and  nw 
ratives  af  nhnt  he  heard,  with   the  thonglit  siiggwtcd    bj    txMlk     11 
hue  aUaded  to  the  errurs  into  which  the  sourcnH  of  his  knowledge  rate 
red  to,  may  hare  led  bim.    An  English  ladj,  a  latetnTcllar  in  Jmerioa, 
•ajB,  that  the  streets  of  Bcnlan  are  foroignted  witli  hot   Hncgar 
preient  th«r  cholera.    This  sanitarf  arcingemcnt  ounM    hanilj  haM 
dome  to  thrtt  writer  llirough  sense  of  smell  ur  sight.     It 
lesa  htard,  and  witli  a  lavvig  Pickwickian  fidelity  at  once  i 
I  have  said  thntthc  Paris  ohurobes  are  crowded  od  Sunileys.     It  elumid 
hare  been  added,  irh/n  Biutic  it  the  aUraefUm-     The  Alien  OfEcc  w 
in  Crowtt  Cuart.  H'eniininiUr,  not  Soho.     The  mialake  is  mj  nwu. 
fasTe  made  la  you  my  apologies,  Oentle  Reuder,  and  now  most  napv 
fully,  and  kindly,  make  my  beir. 


